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INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 

THIRD SESSION, 1939 

REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

Preliminary Preparations 

On June 8, 1935, a representative gathering of scholars 
met at Poona to inaugurate the All- India Modern l lisloty 
Congress. The general meeting on the lOth June, 1933, 
decided to widen the scope of the organisation and to rename 
it the Indian History Congress. At the Second Session, held 
at Allahabad in October, 1938, the reorganised Congress 
received its new constitution. 

The Third Session of the Indian History Congress was invited 
to the capital of Bengal by the University of Calcutta. The 
Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, C.I.E., B.L., M.L.A., 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, became the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee which undertook all the neces- 
sary currangements in this connection. Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A,, 
Ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon.) and Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, M.A., 
Ph.D. Were appointed Local Secretaries. On the resignation 
of Dr. Sen after his appointment as Keeper of Imperial 
Records, the Syndicate of the Calcutta University selected as 
Local Secretaries in his place Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, M.A., 
and Mr. S. C. Satkar, M.A. (Oxon.L A Working Com- 
mittee was formed consisting of the Hon'ble the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., 
D.Litt., M.L.A., Barrisler-ai-Law, Mr. Pramathanath 
Banerjee, M.A., B.L., M.L.A., Barrister-at-Law and the 
three Local Secretaries. The organisational work was ccirried 
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out through eleven Sub-Committees, a full list of which 
with the names of their Conveners will *be fpuncL elsewhere 
in this Report. 

The Working Committee sent out circulars and a bulletin 
to all Provincial Governments, the major Indian Stales, Uni- 
versities, Reseeirch Societies, Records Offices and Museums, 
degree Colleges, and teachers of History all over India, as 
well as to all scholars known to have an interest in any aspect 
of Indian History, inviting their participation in the Congress. 
The response was very encouraging. The Government of 
India and*NfeA Governments of Assam, Bombay and the 
Punjab and six Indian States nominated representatives to the 
Third Session of the Congress. Sixteen Universities, twenty- 
seven research and leaned institutions and thirteen Colleges 
also were officially represented at the Calcutta Session. 
The total number of delegates came up to the figure 
of (85 of whom 95 joined the. Congress in their individual 
capacity. Almost every part of India came thus to be 
represented in the gathering at Calcutta, The number of 
papers included in the agenda of the Session reached the 
total of 144. 

Financial Support 

The Reception Committee which came to consist of 1 65 
members endeavoured to the best of its capacity to secure 
the smooth working of the Congress and to make the ■sojourn 
of the visitors in Calcutta comfortable. Large funds were 
needed for the purpose and the problem was tackled by the 
Working Committee with the help of the Collections 
Sub-Committee which had the able guidance of its convener, 
Mr. Nibaranchandra Ray, M.A. A princely donation of 
Rs. 1,000 from Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., Ph.D. and generous 
grants from the Bengal Government and the Calcutta Uni- 
versity of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 750 respectively materially 
le^ened the burden on the organisers of the Congress, 
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Other donations also were deeply appreciated and a full list 
of donors will be found in the Appendix. Each delegate 
paid a sum of five rupees only and the fee for membership 
•of the Reception Committee was fixed at rupees ten only. 

The Presidents 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Dacca and its first Professor of History, 
very kindly agreed to preside over the Third Session of the 
Congress and to guide its deliberations. 1 he academic work 
of the Session was divided into five Sections, and '.lie ‘follow- 
ing scholars were kind enough to accept the presidentship 
of the sections noted against their names and thereby to 
promote the success of the Congress : — 

*1. Dr. A. S. Altekar, iVl.A., LL.B., ... Archaic and Early Ciil- 
D.Litt., F^rofessor of Ancient tural Section. 

Indian History and (^ulture^ 

Benares Hindu University. 

2. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A Ancient Imperial Sec- 

Professor of Indian History and tion. 

Archaeology, Madras University. 

3. Dr. M. Nazim, M A., Ph.D. ... Early Mediaeval Section 

(Cantab.), Superintendent, Central (including the Sultan- 

Circlc, Archaeological Survey of ate period and con- 

India. temporaneous Rajput 

history). 

4. Dr. /I'arachand, M.A., D.Phil. ... Mughul Section (includ- 

(Oxon.), Principal, Kayastha Path- ing the Early Maratha- 

sala, Allahabad. Sikh period). 

5. Rao Sahib C. S. Sriiiivasachari, ... Modern Section (incliid- 

M.A.. Professor of History, Anna- ing the Later Maratha- 

malai University. Sikh history). 

Co-operation of Scholars and Local Worl^ers 

Whatever success the Third Session of the Indian History 
Congress in Calcutta may have achieved is largely due to 
the kind interest taken in it by the General President and the 
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Sectional Presidents, to the co-operation of scholars and insti- 
tutions from all over the country, to the devoted, labour and 
. sympathy of local workers and to the generosity of public- 
spirited citizens of Calcutta and suburbs. 

r 

Accommodation 

The Delegates Camp was located in the Asutosh Build- 
ing, Calcutta University, where accommodation was 
provided for over sixty delegates as guests of the Reception 
Committee. The catering of the principal meals was 
arrangedTijee of charge from the 14th to the 18th December. 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, M.A., Secretary of the Post- 
Graduate Councils, was in charge of the Camp, and he 
was assisted by Mr. B. N. Sen, M.A., Inspector of 
Messes and Hostels, Mr. S. C. Raychaudhuri, M.A., Superin-* 
tendent of the Hardinge Hostel and by the members of the 
Accommodation Sub-Copnmitt§e. A number of workers and 
student volunteers attended to the comforts of the delegates 
in the Camp. Accommodation was also provided in the 
Camp, before and after the Session, for delegates of the 
Congress who arrived early to attend the Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission or stayed on for the meetings of the 
Numismatic Society of India. 

Arrangements for Reception of Delegates 

• The Reception Committee is deeply grateful to the Rail- 
way Boeurd of India which very kindly arranged with all 
the principal Indian Railways a special concession for the 
members of the Congress travelling to Calcutta and back for 
the Session. This courtesy on the part of ‘he Railway Board 
and the Railways has been highly appreciated by the delega- 
tes. Efforts were made to .meet all the principal trains in 
Calcutta and to help the delegates at the station by the mem- 
bers of a Sub-Committee entrusted with this work. A body of 
willing student-volunteers was organised by another Sub-Com- 
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mittee with Mr. S, C. Majumdar, M.A,, B.L., as convener. 
Attendance at the station was undertaken along with the 
volunteers and members of the History Union by the foilowr 
ing gentlemen amongst others — Mr. Sachindranath Bancrji, 
M.A., Bl.L., Mr. D. K. Sanyal, M.A., Dr. N. K. Sinha, 
M.A., Ph.D., Profs. Sukumar Bhattacharyya, M.A., 
Sambhunath Banerji, M.A. and Abaninalh Bose^ M.A. of 
Asutosh College, Prof. Zahurul Islam, M.A. of Islamia 
College, Prof. J. K. Chowdhury, M.A. of Vidyasagar Col- 
lege, Prof. S. C. Majumdar, M.A., B.L. of the Presidency 
College and Mr. Sarasikumar Saras wati, M.A. me Asutosh 
Museum. The Bengal Scouts rendered valuable assistance 
in the reception of the delegates, and the Reception Com- 
mittee is taking this opportunity of expressing its thanks to 
the Scouts’ organisation. Thanks are also due to the Princi- 
pals of Vidyasagar and Asutosh Colleges who very kindly 
placed their buses at the disposal of the Reception Committee 
for the conveyance of the delegates from the Camp to social 
functions and back. 

Arrangements for Meetings and Sundry Q-fficial Business 

The papers received for the Session were allotted to their 
respective Sections by a Papers Sub-Committee with Mr. 
P. N. Banerjee, M.A., B.L., M.L.A., Barrister-at-Law, as its 
convener. The number of papers placed before the five 
sections were 21, 35, 27, 26 and 35 respectively. The 
arrangements in connection with the actual meetings of the 
Congress were in the hands of another Sub-Committee with 
Dr. A. P. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), as convener. 
Dr. Niharranjan Ray, M.A., Ph.D., Dr. Phil. (Leyden) con- 
ducted the publicity work with the help of still another Sub- 
Committee. Mr. Tripurari Chakraveirti, M.A., the convener 
of a fourth Sub-Committee, was placed in charge of matters 
relating to the Office and Enquiries. I'he Reception Com- 
mittee is grateful to Dr. P. C. Bagchi, M.A., Dr. es Lettres 
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(Paris) who w'as kind enough to compile a book, named 
‘Calcutta: Past and Present*. "I'his book, ^ copy of 
which was presented to each delegate, was very much 
appreciated by the visitors and the chapter on ‘ A short 
guide to Calcutta * included therein and the NJap were 

specially helpful to newcomers to Calcutta, who wanted to 

• * 

visit the v'arious places of interest in this city. 

The Opening Session 

On Friday, December 15, 1939, the Inaugural Ceremony 
of the Thtt\i k ‘^ ession of the Indian History Congress was 
held at 10 A.iVl., in a spacious decorated pandal erected 
between the Senate House and the Asutosh Building, before 
a large and distinguished gathering. On arrival, His 
Excellency Sir John Arthur Herbert, G.C.I.E., the Governor 
of Bengal and Chancellor of the Calcutta University, was 
received by the Chairman and Working Council of the Recep- 
tion Committee and the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secre- 
taries and Treasurer of the Congress. He was then taken to 
the dais in a procession in the following order : — 

The Local Secretaries, 

The Members of the Working Committee, 

His Excellency the Governor, 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 

The President-elect of the Third Session, 

The Sectional Presidents, 

The President of the last Session and the Vice-Presidents, 
The General Secretary of the Indian History Congress, 

The joint Secretary of the Indian History Congress, 

The Treasurer of the Indian History Congress. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Huque, C.I.E., 
M.L.A., Vice-Chancellor and Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, then welcomed the delegates and members of 
the Congress to the city where was laid '* the foundation of 
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what we may term Modern India.” He spoke about the 
aims and ^pirations* of the Congress and invited His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Bengal to inaugurate the Session. His 
Excellency in declaring the Session open pointed out that the 
Congress^ though a compeiratively recent body, represented 
a long and distinguished tradition of historical scholarship 
and research. Events of to-day, he added, are not and 
never can be dissociated from the past and the historian can 
be of help even to people who are primarily concerned with 
day-to-day affairs. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Kt., M.A., Ph.D., proposed 
the name of Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., for 
Presidentship, which was seconded by Dr. M. H. Krishna, 
M.A., D.Lilt. (Lond.) and unanimously adopted. ThePresi- 
• dent of the Session in his address emphasised the necessity 
of a public forum for discussing all historical problems. He 
put in a plea for widening the scppe of historical studies 
and indicated the lines on which future investigations in the 
subject ought to proceed. The Opening Session of the 
Congress was ended by the formal presentation of the 
Proceedings of the Allahabad Session by the General 
Secretary, Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Kt., M.A., Ph.D. 

The Historical Exhibition 

In the same panda! in the afternoon of the same day, the 
Hon’ble Mr. A. K. F’azlul Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal, 
who also holds the portfolio of Education, opened the Histori- 
cal Exhibition and announced the Government grant of Rs. 
1 ,000 to the funds of the Reception Committee. The Exhi- 
bition which was housed in the Senate Hall had been organi- 
sed by a Sub-Committee with Mr. D. P. Ghosh, M.A., Cura- 
tor of the Asutosh Museum, as convener. He was assisted 
in this work by Dr. Niharranjan Ray, M.A., Ph.D., 
Dr. Phil. (Ley.), Mr. S. K. Saraswati, M.A., Mr. N. N. 
Dasgupta, M.A., Mr. K. Ganguli, M.A., Mr. K. G. Gos- 
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wami, M.A.,an<jl a band of hard-working student- volunteers 
and other scholars and workers. The response to the 
appeal for exhibits was ready and gratifying and a,full list 
of the exhibits, many of which attracted the deep attention of 
scholars and students, has been Included in this 'Report.* 
The Exhibition was kept open for a few days, beyond the 
actual sitting of the Congress in consideration of its high 
educative value for the public. 

Illustrated Lecture 

The 'organisers of the Congress owe a debt of gratitude to 
Rao Bahadur tC. N. Dikshit, M.A., Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, for delivering to the Con- 
gress on December 15, 1939, an illustrated lecture on 
Prehistoric India. The Darbhanga Hall was crowded to it® 
fullest capacity and the large audience listened to the dis- 
course with rapt attention. ^ 

Sectional Meetings 

The five Sections of the Congress held their meetings 
in the spacious halls and lecture rooms of the Asutosh 
Building on December 15, from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. and on 
‘December 16, from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m. The Presidential 
Addresses were delivered at different times so that the 
delegates could listen to all of them if they so liked. The 
smooth and uninterrupted working of the sections was. ensur- 
ed by the watchful eye of the Sectional Presidents who were 
helped in their task by the Sectional Secretaries and their 
colleagues and by Dr. A. P. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Lend.) and his Meetings Sub-Committee. The Presidential 
Addresses are printed in the body of this volume. The 
papers received for the Session have also been noticed and 
most of them have been printed in extenso. 




'rhi.H list of exhihit.s printerl after .Section V of the entire ProceediniKS, 
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The Archaic and Ancient Cultural History Section 

The Archaic Period Section (Section 1) of the Third 
Session t>f the Indian History Congress met under the presi- 
dentship of Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A., LL.B., D. Liu. 
The President was assisted by Dr. B. C. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Lond-), and Mr. J. N. Banerjea, M.A., the Sectional 
Secretaries, who were helped by Dr. Niharranjan Ray, M.A., 
Ph.D., Dr. Phil. (Leyden). There was an appreciative 
gathering of scholars on both the days. The President took 
about an hour to deliver his learned address on the Recon- 
struction of the pre-Bharata-War History of India, which was 
followed with keen interest by the scholars present on the 
occasion. Of the 21 papers in this section, 5 had to be taken 
as read as the writers were not present. The papers dealt 
‘with the various historical and cultural aspects of the remote 
past of India (particularly of the period before the rise of the 
Maurya Empire) and helped'to throw fresh light thereon. 
A resolution was moved from the Chair on the second day 
of the meeting, requesting the Government of India to 
reconsider their decision about stopping further excavation 
work by the Archaeological Department on account of general 
financial stringency due to war, and inviting the co-operation 
of the Indian Universities and other learned bodies in this 
matter. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Ancient Imperial Period Section 

The Ancient Imperial Period Section (Section II) met 
under the presidency of Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A. 
Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph. D., was the Sectional Secre- 
tary, assisted by Dr. D. C. Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., and Mr. 
N. C. Sinha, M.A. The Presidential Address dw.elt upon 
the Conception of Empire in Ancient India. A very interest- 
ing feature of the section, which was concerned mainly with 
the period of the Mauryas and their successors down to the 
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Imperial Cholas, was the fact that most of the papers were 
discussed and that several eminent scholars took part in 
. many of the debates. 

Mr. P. Acharya suggested in his paper that the famous 
inscription of BhaUa Bhavadeva did not originally belong 
to the Bhuvanesvara tern pie, and Prof. B. M^ Barua support- 
ed the theory. Dr. B. R. Chatterji’s paper on Jayavarman 
VI 1 of Cambodia, the only paper in the section devoted 
entirely to a Greater Indian topic, was welcomed by Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar who pointed out that a revised and 
up-to-date edi.tion of the author’s Indian Cultural Influence in 
Cambodia is badly needed. Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao’s 
theory that the original home of the Chalukyas was in 
Andhradesa was supported by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, however, disagreed and pointed out that' 
the actual name in the expression Khamdachalikiremmanal^a 
of the Nagarjunikonda inscription, excluding the meaningless 
suffix, is Khamdachalil^iremma and that Chaliki, the central 
part of the name, can hardly have anything to do with the 
Chalukyas. Mr. D. N. Mukherji’s theory of the contem- 
poraneity of the early Guptas with Kanishka was controvert- 
ed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Prof. H. C, Raychaudhuri. 
The latter also pointed out difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing Mr. B. N. Puri’s suggestion that Kanishka of the Ara 
inscription is to be identified with his namesake of the 
records with earlier dates. Mr. M. M. Nagar read a paper on 
an interesting image of Rahu which evoked a discussion in 
which Dr- R. C. Majumdar, Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
Professor Raychaudhuri and others took part. Mr. R. V. 
Poduval’s paper was on the Birudas or secondary epithets of 
the kings of Travancore. Of special interest was Mr. Y. K. 
Deshpande’s paper on a newly discovered copperplate of 
Vakataka Vindhyalakti, which excited a keen debate joined 
by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Dr. D. C. 
Sir(^, Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit andiProf. H. C. Ray- 
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chaudhuri. Dr. Majumdar, Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit and 
Prof. Mirashi were inclined to agree with Mr. Deshpande 
that it was a genuine record belonging to the founder of the 
Vakataka dynasty. Dr. D. C, Sircar, however, pointed out 
that the box-headed characters of the record closely resemble 
those of the grants of Pravarasena 11. If the grant be a 
genuine one, he argued, Pravarasena, the first king mention- 
ed in it, should be identified with Pravarasena 1 and 
Vindhyasakti should be taken as a later prince, different 
from the founder of the Vakataka dynasty. Prof. B. M. 
Biirua’s learned paper was on the religious .'condition of 
Bengal before the Palas. Dr. U. N. Ghoshal read an inter- 
esting paper on the head-offering motif ; Mr. S. K. Saras- 
wati subjected it to a critical examination. Prof. H. C. 
Raychaudhuri and Dr. D. C. Sircar were not inclined to 
accept Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyaya’s theory regarding the 
cross-cousin marriage and matrilineal succession among the 
Satavahanas and Professor Mirashi referred in this connec- 
tion to a large find of new Satavahana coins where the royal 
title is not accompanied by the metronymic. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar drew attention in his paper to a mantra in Parasara’s 
Krishisamgraha, which proves that the auspicious symbol at 
the beginning of Indian inscriptions was pronounced as 
Om siddhih, and suggested that the pranava in that expres- 
sion was responsible for Al-Bituni’s wrong interpretation of 
the syi^bol as Om. Prof. Mirashi thought that the symbol 
indicates siddham, while Mr. K. P. Mitra found in it nothing 
but a developed form of the svastil^a. Dr. D. C. Sircar 
pointed out in reply that Al-Biruni’s mistake and the symbol 
followed by siddhih in the land grant of Ranabhanja's 
58th year have got to be explained and that siddham and 
the svastik,a are found side by side in the Nasik cave ins- 
criptions. Interesting papers were also read by Prof. 
Mirashi, Mr. K. C. Chattopadhyaya, Dr. Venkataramanayya, 
Dr. B. C. Sen, Mr. S. Banerji, Prof. H. C Raychaudhuri, 
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Dr. D. C. Ganguli, Dr. M. H. Krishna and Dr. 
R. G. Basak. Mr. V. R. R. Dikshitar’s. paper read by 
Dr. Venkataramanayya. Mr. S. C. Banerji tried in his paper 
to prove the existence of a ruler of Vyaghratati (==Bagri) 
named Kalyanavarman. Mr. Panthrey read a paper on the 
sources of Maukhari history and Mr. S. K, Das (M.A. 
student in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University) read another on the position of women in Kauti- 
lya’s Arthasastra. The remaining papers were taken as 
read, as their authors were absent. These included an interest- 
ing paper by . Dr. B. C. Law, entitled “ Contemporaneity of 
the kings of India and Ceylon.” 

The Early MediceOai History (including the Sultanate) 

Section 

The Early Mediaeval Period Section (Section III) met 
under the presidency of Dr. M. Nazim, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Cantab.). Mr. Subimalchandra Dult, M.A., wa.s the Sec- 
tional Secretary assisted by Mr. Anil Banerji, M.A. and 
Mr Golapchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., B.L. Dr. Nazim’s 
address was a survey of the original contributions made by 
Indian scholars to the early Indo-Muslim history. 

All papers written by the delegates present in the meeting 
were read. The following papers were taken as read as 
the writers were not present ; — ( 1 ) The earliest Muslim 
iiiscription from Ahmedabad by Dr. M. A. Qhagtai. 
(2) The reign of Sultan HumayOn Shah Bahmani by Prof. 
H. K. Sherwani. (3) The Hindus in Mediaeval India by 
Dr. Mehdi Husain. (4) Relations between Eastern Ganga 
rulers and the Sultans of Delhi and Bengal (1203-1435) 
by Mr. R. Subba Rao. 

Among the more interesting papers mention may be 
made of “ Influence of Sher Shah Sur on Islamic Architec- 
ture ” (by Mr. Percy Brown), “India as described by an 
unknown early Arab Geographer” (by Mr. R. K. Chaube), 
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‘ ‘ Some Hindu elements in the Muslim coinage of India 
(by Dr. S. K. Chakravorti), “ Kumaragiri Reddi ” (by Dr. 
Rama Rao), “ Chaitanya’s relations with contemporary 
Reformers ” (by Dr. B. B. Majumdar), “ Life and Times of 
Alauddin^ Khalji ” (by Dr. N. C. Banerjee), “ The word 
Turuska in Tymmana Haihaya records ” (by Dr. H. C. 
Ray), “ The Arab Conquest of Sind ” (by Mr. S. N. Dliar), 
Unpublished source-books of the pre-Mughul Indo- 
Muslim history (by Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah), and 
“ The Historicity of Dewal Rani ” (by Dr. K. R. 
Qanungo). 

Mr. N. B. Ray argued that the infant who was placed 
on the throne of Delhi after the death of Muhammad bln 
Tughluq was a pretender of unknown origin, but Dr. N. 

• Venkataramanayya and Mr. R. K. Chaube were inclined to 
take him as a real son of the late Sultan. Dr. K. R 
Qanungo argued that the case was suspicious. 

Dr. B. B. Majumdar cited interesting literary evidence 
regarding similarity of views held by Chaitanya and 
contemporary reformers like Ramananda and Nanak Dr. 
K. R. Qanungo held that such similarity should not be taken 
to indicate mutual influence. 

With regard to Dr. N. C. Banerjee's paper, Dr. K. R. 
Qanungo referred to certain interesting details in Amir 
Khusrau's books. 

There was a discussion about Dr, H. C. Ray’s paper, in 
which Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Dr. K. R. Qanungo and 
others participated. 

Mr. S, N. Dhar explained the causes of the defeat of 
Dahir by the Arabs, and repudiated the current theory that 
the Buddhists acted treacherously towards the Hindu king. 
Dr. K. R. Qanungo supported him. Dr. S- fC. Banerjee 
argued that economic factors played a leading part in bring- 
ing the Arabs upon Sind. 

Dr. Qanungo held that Amir Khu^au's work on Dewal 
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Rani could not be accepted as a truly historical account of a 
contemporary episode and that the figure of the heroine was 
• more or less romantic. Mr. Shri Ram Sharma and Dr. B. P- 
Saksena disagreed with him and maintained that the poem 
had a real historical basis. 

The Mughul and the Early Maratha-Sikh Period Section 

The Mughul and the Early Maratha-Sikh Period Section 
(Section IV) was presided over by Dr. Tarachand, M..^., 
D.Phil:* (Oxon.) with Mr. Zahurul Islam, M.A., B.L., 
and Dr. Indiibhushan Banerji, M.A., Ph.D., as Sectional 
Secretaries assisted by Dr. Sanaullah, Ph.D. The Presidential 
.Address was a survey of Indian culture under the Mughuls. 

The papers of the section were divided for the sake of^ 
convenience into two parts — those relating to Mughul history 
proper and those concerned with the eiirly Maratha-Sikh 
period. In the first group, there was a discussion on the 
paper by Dr. S. K. Bhuyan on Swargadco Rudra Singh, 
King of Assam (1696-1714) ; Mr. S. H. Askar i expressing 
doubts about the historicity of the projects of Rudra Singh. 
In the second division there was a keen debate on Mr. V. 
D. Rao’s generalisations from Maralha bardic literature in 
which Professors Kale, Puntambekar, Shri Ram Sharma and 
Banliatti took peurt. In both groups there were interesting 
papers most of which were read in extenso. In a concluding 
speech Dr. Tarachand drew attention to the progress already 
achieved by Indian scholars in this field of study but sounded 
an ote of warning against possible bias in historical writings. 

The Modern and the Later Maratha-Sikh Period Section 

The Modern and the Later Maratha-Sikh Period Section 
(Section V) was presided over by Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Sri- 
nivasachriri, M.A., whose Presidential Address was on the 
study of Modem Indian History. The Sectional Secretaries 
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incharge were Dr. N. C. Banerji, M.A., Ph.D. and Dr. N. K. 
Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., assisted by Dr A. P. Dasgupta, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Lend.). 

Prof. T. G. P. Spear read a paper entitled “ Lord Ellen- 
borough awid Lord William Bentinck.” He enumerated the 
points of difference between Ellenbprpugh and Bentinck and 
emphasised the former’s highhandedness. Tliere was a 
discussion in which the President and Dr. N. L. Chatterji 
took part, the former suggesting that perhaps the atmos- 
phere of Madras had something to do with Bentinck’s early 
failure as Governor there. Prof. Spear referred in reply 
to the comparative youth and inexperience of Bentinck when 
he was in Madras. He said that the Government in England 
knew well how Ellenborough was accustomed to hustle every- 
* body but they could not do without him because of his great 
political influence. 

Mr. S. N. Banerji in » his paper “ The Beginning 
of an Asiatic Policy ” pointed out how the Durrani 
menace and Wellesley’s attempts to meet it resulted in the 
adoption of an Asiatic foreign policy by the British Indian 
Government. Dr. K. K. Dutt in course of a discussion said 
that the precise date of the beginning of this Durrani menace 
was pointed out by Dr. N. K. Sinha in a paper, published in 
the Indian Historical (Quarterly, 1934. 

Dr. S. N. Sen read two papers — Lord ’ Auckland on 
Delhi ”• and “ Settlement of the Peshwa’s Territories.” He 
pointed out that Auckland used to take great interest in the 
Imperial City and he comp>ared him with Curzon in this res- 
pect. The paper on the settlement of the Peshwa’s terri- 
tories contained very interesting details. 

Mr. R. C. Banerji had two papers for the section. His 
first paper “ State patronage to Hindu and Muslim religions 
under the rule of the East India Company ’ ’ showed how 
healthy was the religious atmosphere in the early days of the 
Company. He gave interesting and detailed figures 
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of State contributions towards the expenses of Hindu and 
Muslim religious celebrations. He pointed out how troops 
used to line the roadways as guards of honour to idols when 
they were carried in processions. Dr. A. P. Dasgupta 
supported Mr. Banerji from the detailed report of the 
settlement of the Rajshahi district in 1772., He said that 
for that district alone Rs. 18,000 a year was allocated under 
this head. The President also supplied some details from 
the history of Madras in the early days of the East India 
Company in this connection. 

Dr. Hari Ram Oupta explained the observations of 
Mohanlal on the causes of the insurrection in Kabul (1841- 
4*2.) and threw light on the tense situation leading to the 
rising. The paper of Dr. N. L. Cliatterji was one of 
the series that he is publishing on Verelst’s administration 
in Bengal (1 767-69) and referred tu the Anglo-Dulch dis- 
putes during the period. The dissertation of Dr. A. P. 
Dasgupta, already referred to, gave details of the (inancial 
relations between the East India Company and Rani 
Bhawani, relating to the settlement of the district of Raj- 
shahi. Mr. T. Chakravarty read a paper entitled “ New 
Light on Morley-Minto Reforms, " describing the genesis of 
separate electorates and unimpeachable evidence from Lady 
Minto’s diary of the policy of *' Dioide et impera." Pointed 
reference was made to Morley’s compunctions and hesita- 
tions in this connection. . ’ 

Dr. K. K. Dutt, in his note on “ The Two Brothers of 
Sadat Ali,” threw light on an obscure chapter of the history 
of Oudh. Bengal’s opium trade in the early 19th century 
was the subject of a paper read by Mr. H. K. Ghoshal. In 
reply to an enquiry of Dr. Bisweswar Prasad, Mr. Ghoshal 
admitted that the Malwa opium trade had much to do with 
the British annexation of that region. 

Mr. Ganda Singh discussed the Maratha-Sikh treaty 
of 1.783, analysed its clauses and explained why it failed- 
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Prof. D. V. Potdar read llie paper of Mr. G. R. 
Khandekar ' on Gopal Sambhaji- Dr. M. H. Krishna 
gave very interesting details dealing with the admini.s- 
tration of Mysore in the days of Hyder Ali, basing his 
conclusions on the Hyder Nama, a Canarese document. 
Dr. Bisweswar Prasad’s paper on “ Some early post- 
mutiny Schemes of Decentralisation ” was an interesting 
contribution to tire constituliona! history of the period. 
Mr. Anil Chandra Banerji, in his note on Madhava 
Rao’s relations with the English, dealt with the subject in 
considerable detail, while Dr. N. K. Sinha's' paper on 
“ Madhava Rao and the b’lrst Anglo-Mysora War ” ex- 
plained that Peshwa’s relations wifh Hy>'!c-r between 
1767 and 1769. 

This Section v/as also enriched by Dr. I. Banerji 
with his dissertation on “The Kashmir Rvobellion and 
the Trial of I-al Singh,” By Dr. N. Q, Banerji with his 
study of “ Ranjit Singh, the man and his achievements,” 
by Mr. Nirmal Chandra Sinha with his notes on “ I he 
First Public Service Examinations, 1845-52,” by Dr. K. N. 
V. Sastri with his discourse on “ fhe Present Problems of 
Indian Administration ’ ' and by Mr. S. N. Dasgupla with 
his narration of “ The English East India Company s quest 
for settlements in the East Indies in the 18th century.” Mr. 
S. C. Sarkar contributed a paper, dealing with the Nepal 
Frontier in the second half of the 18lh century, which was 
taken as read. 

Business Meeting and Concluding Session 

The Executive Committee of the Indian History Congress 
held a long meeting on December 1 5 and prepared the busi- 
ness which came up next day for consideration by the 
concluding plenary session of the Congress. A full account 
of these meetings will be found elsewhere in this Report. 
Certain modifications were adopted in the Constitution as a 
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result of the experience gained in working. A special 
committee was appointed to explore the financial ’ aspects of 
the scheme of undertaking a comprehensive history <3f India. 
Tlie new Executive C^'ornmitlee was elected with the follow- 
ing members : *■ 

President — Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Vice-Presidents — Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami 

Aiyangar, M.A., D.[.,itt., M.R.A.S. , 
F.R.H.S., F.A.S.B. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar, B.A. 

General Secretary — Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Kt., 

M.A.. D.Litt. 

joint Secretary — Prof. J. F. Bruce, M.A. (Oxon.). 

Treasurer — Prof. Shri Ram Sharma, M.A. 

Ordinary Members-— -Dr. i). R. Bhandarkar, M.A., 

Ph D., F R.A.S.B. 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt. 
(Oxon.). 

Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Prof. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Lond.) . 

Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivas- 
achari, M.A. 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani, M.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Prof. S. V. Puntambekar, M.A. 
(Oxon.). 

On behalf of the Punjab University, Prof. J. F. Bruce 
invited the Indian History Congress to hold its Fourth 
Session at l..ahore, and the offer was accepted with 
thanks. 
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The Social Side of the Congress 

Not the least interesting feature of the Congress was the 
opportunity that it afforded for social contact between 
scholars coming from different parts of India and those who 
ordinarily 'reside in the Presidency of Bengal. The organisa- 
tion of social functions was undertaken by a local Entertain- 
ments Sub-Committee with Mr. Satischandra Ghosh, M.A., 
ns its convener. The Sub-Committee had the kind co-opera- 
tion of a number of distinguished citizens of Calcutta. To meet 

the members of the Congress, the Indian Research Institute, 

$ " 

of which Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., Ph.D. is a leading figure, 
organised a pleasant programme on December 14 in the 
afternoon, on the eve of the opening of the Congress. On 
the first evening of the Session, the Arts Faculty Club of the 
‘University arranged for a Musical Soiree vshth songs, 
instrumental music and dances which were much appre- 
ciated. The University of Calcutta entertained the Congress 
at lunch on December 16, in the spacious pandal next to 
the Senate House. That same afternoon. Dr. S. C- Law, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.N.I-, F.Z.S. was at home to the Congress 
members in his famous Aviary, several miles out of Calcutta. 
Tl)e delegates were conveyed by special buses along the 
Barrackpur Trunk Road to Dr. Law's V'illa at Agarpnra to 
spend a very enjoyable afternoon in his beautiful grounds. 
The visitors much admired Dr. Law s collection of rare 
birds and were treated to music after lea. At night on 
December 16, the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University gave a sumptuous dinner to the members 
of the Congress at his residence at 21 , Loudon Street, in a 
specially erected pandal in the garden. The Reception 
Committee arranged for a steamer party on December 17, 
with lunch and tea and a visit to the Botanical Garden. 
The delegates on board had an opportunity of making 
new acquaintances while entertainment was provided in 
the shape of conjurors’ tricks displayed by a number of 
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gfntJeaien including the noted magician Mr. P- C. Sorcar. 
on that evening, after the steamer' trip, the Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishad staged two dramatic pieces, before a 
large audience of Congress members, which were much 
appreciated by the distinguished guests. TJic social 
functions of the Session^ were wound up in a fitting manner 
with a grand dinner given by Dr. N. N. Law, M.A., Ph.D., 
editor of ins Indian Historical Quartcriy, at his residence at 
96, Amherst Street, on the night of December i j . 

Historical Excursion 

% m 

Tire longer historical trips to Paharpur and Mahastbangarh, 
Gaur and Pandua, or Murshidabad and Plassey — con- 
templated by the Excursions SuIrCommitlce, with Dr. 

N. C. Banerji, M.A., Ph.D., as its convener had to bo 

abandoned on account of lack of suppott from a sufficient 
number of delegates, though the Archaeological Survey very 
kindly offered all facilities. An excursion to Triveni and 
its neighbourhood was, however, organised by the Calcutta 
University History Union, on December 18, in connection 
with the History Congress Session. 

The party coiisisie.! of aboiit one hundred persons, in- 
cluding a large nuniber of students and seven lady-students 
of the University History Departmt nt. Four buses started 
w'lth the parly from the Univiisily gale.^ at about 6-30 A.M. 
and arrived at Selur at about 9 A..\1. There the beautiful 
Math and the Rarnkrishna Tt aiple evoked a good deal of 
interest amongst the members of the parly. They pro- 
ceeded next, to Utfarpara where the local gentry led by Mr. 
D. N. Muklierji, M.L.A., had arranged ...reception in the 
compound of the premises of the Public Library. Mr. Syama 
Prasad Mukherji, M.A., B.L., of Ultarpara, in a neat little 
speech heartily welcomed the delegates and others of the party, 
while Dr. H. R. Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. of Lahore thanked 
the management on behalf of the delegates. This pleasant 
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function over, the party went to the Serampur College and 
was received by Rev.' J. A. Rawson, the Acting Principal, 
who shewed them round the library and the works of Carey 
and Marshman. The party next visited the tomb of the 
Carey family and at about 12 noon reached Chandernagore 
where Mr. Harihar Seth welcomed the visitors with his usual 
hospitality and treated them to a sumptuous meal. The 
party then visited the local Roman Catholic church endowed 
by Claude Martin. The next stage was at Hooghly where 
the visitors were taken to the College and the Principal 
showed them the points of interest. Thereafter they visited 
the Imambara. The Portuguese Church at Bandel w'as the 
next halting stage. The party subsequently proceeded to 
Triveni and visited the Zafar Shah Mosque, the ghats of 
Raja Mukundadeva of Orissa and seme temples and 
sculptures lying there. Saptagram was dropped from the 
programme as it was growing late. The party took some 
rest at the residence of the Mahasayas of Bansberia who 
welcomed the delegates and other members of the party and 
treated them to tea and light refreshments. It was about a 
quarter to nine that the buses returned to the University gates. 

The tour was thoroughly enjoyed. The students co- 
operated to make it a success and they had an opportunity 
of spending some time with the visiting delegates. 

In conclusion, the Local Secretaries convey on behalf of 
the Reception Committee their best thanks to all workers 
who contributed in any way to the success of the Session. 
Special mention should be made in this connection of the 
willing co-operation received from the members of the admi- 
nistrative and the subordinate staff of the University and the 
University Press which considerably lightened the duties of 
the organisers. 

H. C. Raychaudhuri 
J. Chakra voRTi 

Calcut'J’A University. S. C. Sarkar. 
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Report of the Meeting of the Executive Committee 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian History 
Congress was held in the Registrar’s Room, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta, on Friday, December 15, at 7-15 P. M. 

Thef f ollo^'ing members attended : — 

• 

Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 

Prof. D. V. Potdar 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan 

Dr. S. N. Sen 

f\of. Shri Ram Sharma 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar 

Rao Sahib Prof; C. S.^Srinivasachari, and 
Prof. S. V. Purilambekar. 

Dr. Bisweswar Prasad, Prof. J. F. Bruce and the Local 
Secretaries of the 1 bird Session were present by invitation. 

1 . It was decided that condolence resolutions on the deaths of 

(i; Sir Evan Cotton 
Hi} Mr. f3aiasubrarnaniam Pillai 
Hii) Mr. 1 . R. Sesha Iyengar 
iiv) Mr. Mesrov J. Seth 
iv) Mr. Nanigopal Majuindar. and 
(oi) Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen 

would be moved from the Chair, at the Concluding Session of the 
Congress. 

2. 1 he published Proceedings of the Se^e id Session of the 
Indian History Congress held at Allahabad in 1938 was presented 
for record by the General Secretary. 

3. Action taken on Resolution No. 5 of the Indian History 
Congress, 1938, was reported by the General Secretary. 

I he Resolution was communicated to the Government of India, 
Provincial Governments and some prominent Indian States {vide 
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Circular Letter, dated 30th August, 1939) with the request that they 
may take such action as‘ they deem fit. The Government of India 
and the Provincial Governinenls of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the^ 
F^unjab and Central Provinces have replied that they possess well 
equipped Record Offices to which access to bona fide researchers 
is allowed *under certain rulers. The Government of Bihar do not 
see the need of a Central Record Office but have published a Hand- 
book of the Records in their Province, which they desire to bring 
up to date. 

The State of Fravancore has a Record Office containing a valu- 
able collection of ancient palm-leaf documents. So also the 
Hyderabad State has its Daftar-e Diwani. I he questiqni of establish- 
ing a Record Office is under consideration in Mysore. Rampur 
State has a well equipped Librar3'', but the record of official 
papers bearing on modern Indian history has not yet been 
organised. No reply has yet been received from the Governments 
•of the United Piovinces, Orissa, Sind, N. W. Frontier. Assam and 
several Indian State.s. 

4. It was resolved that in furtherance of the objects of Reso- 
lution No. 4 of the Indian History C^ongress held at Allahabad, 
1938, the plenary session of the Congress be requested to appoint 
a Committee of Ways and Means consisting of the following 
members to explore the financial possibilities of the scheme of pre- 
paring a comprehensive history of India on scientific lines, with ins- 
tructions to report to the Committee appointed by Resolution No. 
4 mentioned above. 1 he Committee will detei mine its own proce- 
dure and may co opt members if necessary — 

Dr. R. C. Majurndar Chairman 
. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 

Diwan Bahadur Dr. 3 Krishnaswanu Aiyangar 

Prof. D V. Potdar 

Sir Jogendra Singh 

.Sir .Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Secretary 

Dr. Bisweswar Prasad, and 

Prof. Shri Ram Sharma. 

5. It was resolved that the following modifications in the 
Constitution of the Indian History Congress be recommended to 
the business meeting of the Congress. 

(a) The following sentence to be added afte^r section 2 — “Each 
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of the new candidates for membership should have his name pro- 
posed and seconded by existing members of the Congress. 
The Executive Committee will admit the new membets and main- 
tain a full register of membership.” 

lb) in section 4, the words “ members of ” should be added 
before ” the Congress.” ’ 

(c) In section 7. a sub-section should be added — 

“Of the annual fee for membership ^Rupees Five only) received 
from each member of the Congress, the Local Committee shall in 
future retain only three rupees and remit the balance to the General 
Secretary for defraying the expenses of the Central Office.” 

6. Vit was resolved that the Congress be requested to direct the 
Local Secretary of each Session to publish summaries of papers 
received from the delegates, at least a fortnight before the actual 
Session. It was further resolved that no paper should be read 
ordinarily in extenso, that a time limit should be fixed for the purpose 
by the Sectional President concerned, and that some time should be 
allowed for the discussion of papers. 

7. It was resolved to recommend to the Congress the elec- 
tion of the following E].xecutive Committee for the next year : — 


President 

Dr. R. C. xMajumdar 

Vice-Presidents 

... Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishna- 
swarni Aiyangar 

Prof. D. V. Potdar 

General Secretary 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan 

joint Secretary 

Prof. J. F. Bruce 

Treasurer - . . 

F^rof. Shri Ram Sharma 

Ordinary Members 

... Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar 

Dr. S. N. Sen 

Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri 

Prof. M. H. Krishna 

Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivas- 
achari 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani 

Prof. Puntambekar. 


8. On behalf of the Vice Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
Punjab University. Prof. J. F, Bruce invited the Indian History 
Congress to hold its next session at Lahore. The invitation was 
forwarded to the plenary session of the Congress for acceptance. 
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9. It was resolved to request the Congress to authorise its 
General Secretary to ask the Government of India and the Inter- 
University Board to consider the Indian History Congress as the 
National ti^ommittee of Historians for the purpose of sending repre 
sentatives to all international historical conferences, 

10. A vote of thanks to local workers on bchj^If of the visiting 
delegates was proposed by Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari and 
seconded by Prof. F^untambekar and adopted. 


4-12903 
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Report of the Concluding Session 

f he Concluding Session of the Indian History Congress, 1939, 
was held in the Darbhanga Hall, Calcutta University, on Saturday, 
the 16th December. 1939, at 1-30 P M. 

1 . 1 he pi oceedings commenced with the following Condolence 
Resolution moved from the Chair — the Third Session of the Indian 
History Congress, Calcutta, 1939, places on record its deep sense 
of grief at the death of the following scholars and conveys its sincere 
condolences to their bereaved families — 

' i) Sir Evan C'otton 
(/i) :V1r. Balasubramaniam Pillai 

[Hi. Mr. T. R. Sesha Iyengar 
(io) Mr. Mesrov J. Seth 
c} Mr. Nanigopal iVIajumdar, and 
^L^i) Dr, Dineshchandra Sen. 

2. Messages and good wishes to the Congress were read 
by the President from Datia State, Bharalpur State. Rangoon 
University, Mr- C. .A. Kincaid, Mr. S. M. Jaffar, FMncipal Balkrishna, 
Prof. Sheiwani, Sardar Rao Bahadur M. V. Kibe and Mr. B. R. 
Kulkarni. 

3. The published Proceedings of the Second Session of the 
Indian History Congress held at Allahabad in 1938 was presented 
for record by the General Secretary. 

4. A note on the replies from the Provinces of British India 
and Indian States regarding the provision of R cord Offices in 
Provinces and States — was read by Dr. Bisweswar Prasad. 

The Resolution was communicated to the Government of India, 
Provincial Governments and sorhe prominent Indian States {vide 
Circular Letter, dated 30th August, 1939) with the request that they 
may take such action as they deem fit. The Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments of BengaL Bombay, Madras, the Punjab 
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and Central Provinces have replied that they possess well ’equipped 
Record Offices to which access to bonafide researchers is allowed 
under certain rules. The Government of Bihar do not see the 
need of a Central Record Office but have published a Handbook 
of the Reeprds in their Province, which they desire to bring up to 
date. * 

The State of Travancore has a Record Office containing a valuable 
collection of ancient palm leaf documents. So also the Hyderabad 
State has its Daftar-c-Diwani. The question of establishing a Record 
Office is under consideration in N'b^sore. Rampur Stale has a we ll- 
equipped Library, but the record of official papers bearing on 
modern Indian history has not yet been organised. No reply has yet 

I 

been received from the Governments of the United Provinces, C>ris3a, 
Sind. N. W. Frontier, Assam and several Indian State.s. 

5. It was resolved that in furtherance of the objects of Resolu- 
tion No. 4 of the Indian History Congress held at Allahabad, 1938, 

• a Committee of Ways and Means consisting of the following mem- 
bers be appointed to explore the financial possibilities of the scheme 
of preparing a comprehensive history of India on scientific lines, 
with instructions to report to the tommittec appointed by Resolution 
No. 4 mentioned above. 1 he Committee will determine its own 
procedure and may co-opt members, if necessary — 

Dr. R. C, jMajurndar. Chairman 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 

Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 

Prof. D. V. Potdar 

Sir Jogendra Singh 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan^ Secretary 

Dr. Bisweswar Prasad, and 

Prof. Shri Ram Sharma. 

moved by Prof, Shri Ram Sharma^ 
second'*d by Dr, BisWesWar Prasad. 

6, It was resolved that the following modifications, recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee, in the Constitution of the 
Indian History Congress, be adopted. 

(a) I he following sentence to be added after section 2— Each 
of the new candidates for membership should have his name pic- 
posed and seconded by exit ting members of the Congress. 1 he 
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Executive Committee will admit the new members and maintain a 
full register of membership.*' 

(b) In section 4, the words “ members of should be added 
before “ the Congress.’* 

(c) In section 7, a sub>section should be added — 

** Of the annual fee for membership (Rupees Five only) received 
from each member of the Congress, the Local Committee shall in 
future retain only three rupees and remit the balance to the General 
Secretary for defraying the expenses of the Central Office.” 
mooed by Rao Sahib Prof.C. S, Srinivasachari, 
seconded by Prof, D. V. Poldar, 

7. It was resolved that the Congress directs the Local Secretary 
of each Session to publish summaries of papers received from the 
delegates at least a fortnight before the actual Session. It was 
further resolved that no paper should be read ordinarily in extenso, 
that a time limit should be fixed for the purpose by the Sectional 
President concerned, and that some time should be allowed for the 
discussion of papers. 

rn - ved by Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, 
seconded by Prof. 0. V . Potdar. 

8. 1 he Executive Committee for the next year was then elected 
as follows.. the proposal being from the Chair: — 

President ... ... Dr. R. C. Majumdar 

Vice-Presidents Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishna* 

swarrii Aiyangar 
Prof. D. V. f’otdar 

General Secretary ... Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan 
Joint Secretary ... Prof. j. F. Bruce 

, treasurer ... ... Prof. Shri Ram Sharma 

Ordinary Members ... Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 

Dr. S. N. Sen 
Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
Prof. M. H. Krishna 
Rao Sahib Piof. C. S. Srinivas- 
achari 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani 
Prof. Puntambekar. 

9. On behalf of the V ice-Chancellor and Syndicate of the 
Punjab Univeisity, Prof. J. F . Bruce then invited the Indian History 
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Congress to hold its next session at Lahore, The invitation was 
accepted with thanks. 

10. It was resolved that the General Secretary be authorised 
to request the Government of India and the Inter -University Board 
to consider the Indian History Congress as the National Committee of 
Historians for the purpose of sending representatives to all interna- 
tional historical conferences. 

mooed from the Chair, 

11. A vote of thanks to local workers on behalf of the visiting 
delegates was proposed from the Chair and carried. 

12. The Chairman, Reception Committee, gave a suitable reply 
to the vote of thanks. 

13. The proceedings concluded with a short speech by the 
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PROGRAMME 

Friday, 15th December, 1939 

10 AM. . ‘ Inaugurfition of the Third Session ... Pandal, 

‘(O Speech of Welcome by the Chairman, Asutosh 
Reception Committee Building. 

(it) Inaugaration of the Congress by His 
Excellency the Governor of Fiengal 
(/if) Presidential Address, Third Session 
(iv) Report of the Proceedings of the 
last session by the General Secretary 


2 P.M. 

Presidential Address, Archaic Period 

... Asutosh Hall, 

3 P.M, 

Presidential Address, Mughul Period 

... Room 31, 
Asutosh 
Building. 

2 P.M. 

Sectional Meetings — 


to 

Archaic Period 

Asutosh Hall 

5 P.M. 

Ancient Imperial Period 

Room 26, 
Asutosh 

Building. 

• 

Early Mediceval Period 

Room 27, 

Asutosh 

Building. 


Mughul Period 

... Room 31, 
Asutosh 
Building. 


Modern Period 

... Room 25, 
Asutosh 
Building. 

5-15 P M. 

Opening of the Exhibition by the 

... Pandal, 


Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 

Asutosh 


Chief Minister, Bengal 

Building. 
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6-15 P.M. 

Lantern Lecture on Pre-Historic India 

Darbhanga 


by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit^ iVl.A., 
Director-General of Archaeology 

Hall. 

7-15 P.M. 

Musical Soiree — organised by Arts 
« Faculty Club, Calcutta University 

Asutosh Hall. 

7-15 P.M. 

Business Meeting of the Congress 

I^egislrar^s 


Executive 

Room, 


Sainrday, 16th Dct ember, 1939 

Darbhanga 

Building. 

8 A.M. 

Presidential Address, Ancient 

Imperial Period 

Asutosh Hall. 

9 A M. 

Presidential Address, Early Mediaeval 

F^oom 26, 

« 

Period 

Asutosh 

Building. 

10 A M. 

Presidential Address, Modern Period 

Room 31, 

Asutosh 

Building. 

8 A.M. 

Sectional Meetings- 


to 

Archaic Period 

Room 27, 

i 1 A.M. 


Asutosh 

Building. 


Ancient Imperial Period 

Asutosh Hair 


Early Mediaeval Period 

Room 26, 

Asutosh 

Building. 


Mughul Period 

Room 25, 

Asutosh 

Building. 


Modern Period 

Room 3 1 , 
Asutosh 



Building. 

12 noon. 

University Lunch 

PandaU Asu- 
tosh Building. 

1-30 P.M. 

Concluding Session of the Congress 

Darbhanga 

Hall. 
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4 P.M. 

Dr, S. C. Law At Home 

Law Villa, 
Agarpara, 
Barrackpur 



Flunk Road. 

8 P.M. 

Ihe Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor’s 

•2 1 , Loudon 


Dinner Party at his residence 

Street. 


Sunday, 17th December^ 1939 


8 A.M. 

Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 

Asutosh Hall 


Society — Presidential Address 


11 A.M. 

Steamer Party from Chandpal Ghat 


to 



4-30 P.M. 



5-30 P.M. 

Dramatic Performance 

Room .31 , 

to 


Asutosh 

8-30 P.M. 


Building. 

9 P.M. 

Dr. N. N. Law's Dinner Party at his 

96. Amherst 


residence 

Street. 
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Receipts— 


Abstract Si aiement of Accounts 


1 . Donation from Dr. B. C. Law 

2. Bengal Government Grant 

3. Calcutta University Contribution -- 

4. Other DoncAions 

5. Delegates* Fees 

6. Reception Committee Fees 

7. Excursion Fees . 

8. Sale Proceeds of Students* Tickets 

9. Re-sale of sundry articles 

10. Miscellaneous 


.. Rs. 

1,000- 

0-0 

.. Rs. 

1,000- 

0-0 

.. Rs. 

750- 

0-0 

Rs. 

1 . 0 ?§- 

0-0 

.. Rs. 

925- 

12-0 

Rs. 

1 .650- 

2-0 

Rs. 

21- 

0-C 

.. Rs. 

30- 

00 

Rs. 

24- 

13-3 

... Rs- 

•.8- 

50 


■ Rs. 6,435-0 3 

Disbursements — 

1. Accommodation of Delegates — 


Caterers’ Bills 
Furniture Hire 
Servants and Coolies 
Miscellaneous 
(Purchases and Sundries) 


1 1 . Conveyance — 


Rs. 256-11-0 
Rs. 140- 0-0 
Rs. 74 12-6 
Rs. 60- 2-9 


f^s. 531-10-3 


Hire of buses and drivers ... Rs. 79- 0-0 
Petrol (25 gallons/ ... Rs. 32- 0-6 

Miscellaneous ... ... Rs. 0- 5-3 


Rs. Ill- 5 9 

III. Reception and V'olunteers — 


Asutosh College Unit 

.... Rs. 

12- 

0-0 

Asutosh Museum Unit 

... Rs. 

28- 

0-6 

Hardinge Hostel Unit 

... Rs. 

7- 

0-0 

Presidency College Unit 

... Rs. 

5- 

12-0 

Post-graduate Unit ... 

.. Rs. 

33- 

0-0 

Scouts Unit 

... Rs. 

7- 

8-0 

V'^idyasagar College Unit 

... R.S. 

5- 

0-0 


Rs. 98- 4-6 

IV. Pandalf Decorations, Electricity — 

Bengal Decorators ... Rs. 656-5-0 

Electrical arrangements ... Rs. 108-0-0 

(Messrs. Wilson & Roy) 


5-I230B 


Rs. 764-5-0 
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' \ Exhibition — 



Carriage of Exhibits 

Rs. 168^ 9-6 


Coolies and Conveyance 

Rs. 35-14-3 


Showcases 

Rs. 101- 8-0 


Salary of an Artist 

Rs. 20- 0-0 


Materials and Sundries 

Rs. 15- 9-9 


Electrical arrangements 

Rs. 30- 6-0 

Rs. 371-15-6 

VI: Excursion- 


' , 

Hire of one bus 


Rs. 30-0-0 

Vir. Steamer Trip- 



Steamer Hire 

Rs. 75- 0-0 


Caterers 

Rs. 406- 4-0 


Miseellaneous 

Rs. 5- 0-0 

Rs. 486-4-0 

VIll. Entertainment — 

Dramatic Performance 

Rs. 94- 0-0 


Mr. P. C.Sorrar ^ Magician 

Rs. 55- 0-0 

Rs. 149-0-0 

IX. Postage — 

Cost of Stamps 


Rs. 337-12-6 

• 

X. Stationery — 


Rs. 200- 6-3 

XI. Printing and Paper — 

'Circulars, letters, forms, 
addresses bulletin. 

Guide to Calcutta, etc.) 


Rs. 792- 0-0 

XII. Office-- 

Salary of office staff 

Rs. 240- 0-0 


Lower subordinate staff 

Rs. 75- 1-3 

Rs. 315- 1-3 

XIII. Miscellaneous — 

Group Photo 

Rs. 20-0-0 


Badges 

Rs. 80- 0-0 


Contingency 

Rs. 18- 1-0 , 


Coolies ... 

Re. 12-13-3 


Contractor 

Rs. 16 1-0 

Rs. 146-15-3 

XiV-.--. Contribution to the Calcutta 

University towards the cost 
of Publication and Des- 

patch of Proceedings- ■ 

• » • • 

Rs. 2.100 0-0 

Rs. 6.435-0-3 

Grand Total of Receipts from Items 1 to 10 

Ra. 6.435-0-3 

Gfdnd Total of Disbursernents from Items I to XIV 

Rs, 6,435-0-3 
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LISTS 

Lis r A 

Presidents 

General President; 

Dr, R. C, Majumuar, m.a., ph.d.. 

yice-Chancellor, University of Dacca. 

Sectional Presidents-. 

1. ARCHAIC PERIOD 

Prof. A. S. Altfjcar. m.a., ll.b.. d.utt.. 

Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture. 

Benares Hindu University. 

2 . ANCIEN'r IMPERIAL PERIOD 

Prof, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, m.a.. 

Professor of Indian History and 

Archaeology, Madras University. 

3. EARLY MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

Dr. Mohammad Nazim, m.a., ph.d. (Cantab.). 
Superintendent, Central Circle, 

Archaeological Survey of India. 


4 . MUGHUL PERIOD 

Dr. Tarachand, m.a., d.phil. (oxon ). 

Principal, Allahabad Kayasiha Pathsala- 

5. MODERN PERIOD 

Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasachahi. m.a.. 

Professor of History, Annamalai University, 
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LIST B 


Donors 

1. Dr. B. C. Law. M.A., Ph.D. 

2. The Government of Bengal 

3. 1 he L'niversity of Calcutta 

4. Other Donations 


(i) 

National Sports Club 


(ii) 
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Railway Concession.s 

The authorities of the Railway Board, New Delhi, ajid of the 
following Railway.s kindly allowed a special conces.sion to the mem 
bers of the Indian Mistorical Congiess in their journey to Calcutta 
and back for the Session. — 

1 . Assam Bengal ail way — Chittagong. 

2. Bengal and North-Western Rail way^ "Gorakhpur. 

3. Bengal Dooars Railway — 

4. Bengal Nagpur Railway - Calcutta. 

3. Bhavnagar State Railway — Bhavnagar. 

6. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway — Bombay. 

7. Lastern Bengal Railway — Calcutta 

8. Last Indian [Railway — Calcutta. 

9. Great Indian Peninsular Railway — Bombay. 

10. Jodhpur Railway — Jodhpur. 

1 1 . Junagad State Railway — Junagad. 

12. Mysore State i^.aiiway — ‘Mysore. 

13. Madras and South Mahratta Railway — Madras. 

14. ^ Nizam's State Railway — ^Secunderabad. 
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15. North-Western Railway — Lahore . 

16- Rohilkhund-Kumaon Railway — Gorakhpur. 

17. South Indian Railway — ^^rrichinopoly . 

• 

Messrs. Kilburn & Co., Managing Agents, I. G. N. 6r R. Co- 
Ltd., and Messrs. Macneill & Co., Agents, R. S. N. Co. Ltd. also 
kindly agreed to allow a similar concession. 
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; WELCOME ADDRESS 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizll i-luQut:, 

B.L., rvl.L.A. 

Vice-ChanccUor, Calcutta Univcrsitfj and Chahmon^ Rc:ccf:itioii Committee 


Your Kxcellfacy, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of tiie Receplion CornrniiUe of the Tjiircl 
Session of the Indian Hislory Congress and on behalf of iiic 
University of Calcnlta, 1 extend our warm and cordial wel- 
come to you all, and specially Jo the clelegaies, the cuiiricni 
•and distinguislied scholars who have come Ironi distant 
parts of India. d'he city of CalcuUa v/hete we have 
assembled this morning, cannot claim the anuquity oi cahev 
the historic city on the banks of the Mula in she heail of the 
Maratha country wliere you had your firsL sessiorj, or oi that 
ancient place where tlze waters of the Ganges How down 
to meet the waters of the Jiinina, iiie venue of your second 
session. Situated as w^'c arc in a deltaic region with mightiest 
rivers constantly shitting and changing theii courses, forming 
alluvial accretions on one bank and diluviating everj^ trace 
of landmarks on the other, rulers and dynasties have 
changed places, cities and cultures have had their ebb and 
flow with the shifting of our rivers and waterways, and liie 
history of this province had perforce to follow from place to 
place — Tainluk and Tribeni, Bishnupur and Jessore, Maha- 
slhan and Paharpur, Nabadwip and Bikrampur, Satgaon and 
Pandua, Gaur and Murshidabad, Dacca arici Chittagong. 
Even in recent times the administrative boundcules of th.s 
province have been changed and re-changed, while the 
very city where we have met this morning ceased to oe the 
capital of India after a period of about a century anu a half, 
9-12908 
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The antiquarian may, therefore, be disappointed if we fail 
to show him any spot within this city with a history of more 
than two hundred years old : the arciiaeologist may be grieved 
to know that we cannot take him down to any layer in this 
city where only stones and bricks may tell their tales. 
Nevertheless, Calcutta since the days of Job Charnock has 
had an importance of its own which makes it a fitting place 
for the meeting of the eminent historians, archaeologists 
and numismatists of India. For here within this city was 
laid the foundations of what we may term Modern India, 
and distinguished personages had their dreams, delibera- 
tions and decisions in building up the India of to-day. It 
was here that in 1784 the Asiatic Society, now the Royal 
Asiatic Society, was formed with Sir William Jones as the 
first President and it was here, just over a hundred years ago; 
that an eminent scholar, a Secretary to this Society, first 
succeeded in exploring .the se;crets of the A.sokan scripts. 
It was in this city in the year 1857, at a time when the 
political and economic life of India was suffering a great 
upheaval, that the foundations of a great University were 
laid, a University which in all humility can claim to have 
produced generations of men and women whose contribu- 
tions to the renaissance of India are matters of history to-day, 
a University hallowed by the memory of the many intellec- 
tual giants who have been the cultural ambassadors of 
India to the farthest outposts of the world. It was here 
that the prophetic vision of a great man, whose name will 
always be associated with this University, encouraged by 
the scheme of reforms initiated by a great Viceroy, set 
upon himself, amidst many difficulties and often disappoint- 
ments, the task of first organising systematized studies and 
researches into India’s past. If to-day the subject of Indian 
History has gone far beyond the narrow limits of anecdotes 
and stories, of battles and victories, this University may 
justly claim to have laid the first foundations of the many 
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varied studies and researches into the history of the East 
and of India in all its political, social and cultural • phases. 
This University has recently taken up the work of explora- 
tion at various places in this province, has addetl a Museum 
and an Art Gallery as a part of the teaching of History in 
the widest sense, of the term, and it is now in contemplation 
to have a full-fledged Department of Islamic Studies to 
embrace studies in the history and the cultural past and 
background of a great phase of world civilization. On 
political and administrative grounds, Calcutta may, .there- 
fore, have ceased to b; the political capital of India for the 
last quarter of a century ; the Secretarial desks may have 
been taken to Delhi and Simla ; Imperial records may pass 
away from this place ; yet Calcutta will remain the metro- 
politan city of India and of the East and will always be 
able to give historians and scholars enough to look behind 
the pages of history. * 

Speaking before this gathering of eminent historians and 
distinguished scholars, it is needless on my part to empha- 
sise the importance of .studies and researches in the history 
of the East and of India. A distinguished writer, whose 
sympathy for India’s culture and her past was as profound 
as it was sincere, observed in 1883: “Why do we want 
to know history ? Because all of us ought to know how 
we have come to be what we are, so that each generation 
need not start again from the same point and toil over the 
same ground, but profiting by the experience of those who 
came before may advance towards higher points and nobler 
aims.” It is this striving towards “ higher points and 
nobler aims “ that this Congress hopes to promote, advance 
and foster. Valuable work has no doubt been done in the 
past by the great institutions of India, by the many learned 
societies and individuals in all the provinces. We have an 
Oriental Conference, a Historical Records Commission, a 
Numismatic Society and various academies and associations 
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that meet at regular intervals. Nevertheless, there is a real 
need for an All-India organisation for the purpose of the 
students of History meeting togetlurr in a perspective that 

does not limit its liorizon to one particular period^ or aspect. 

It was, therefore, a happy idea which led the authorities 
of the Modern History Congress that wijs inaugurated in 
1935 to enlarge the scope of their organization and to 
institute this All- India organization of the historians and 
scholars whose investigations and encjuiries extend to ancient, 
mediaeval and nicdcrn periods of Indian History. All of 
us have reasons to be grateful to Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad 
i*Chan, the learned and indefatigable Secretary of the Indian 
History Congress, wliose vision and foresight brought into 
being the Indian History Congress, and I have no doubt 
that posterity will gratefully remember him for bringing* 
the historians of India together to cxchan^^e notes and 
thoughts. • • 

I have no presumption of claiming to be a historian in 
any sense of the term : but as a citizen <.>t a great country, 

I have always felt within myself that, in the present political 
and social conditions of India, nothing is more necessary 
to-day than a study of the past of this land of ours. It 
muse be realised that il is only a true and correct perspective 
of Indian History that can form the essential background 
of ail our national feelings and sentirn-ents. A great task 
still lies before the historians of India and they have yet 
to fully open up before the generations of to-day and the 
future a true and correct perspective of our glorious heritage 
and our magnificent past. We have to show to ourselves 
and to the world the gifts of India and thus inspire genera- 
tions after gen.':;ration3 in building up the future of this 
great land. I often feel that the interpretation of the 
history of the Orient and of India has often been based 
upon insufficient data, more often marred by incorrect 
deductions and not infrequently coloured by unnecessciry 
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emphasis on individual incidents, while distorted presen- 
tations of facts and figures have aggravated to blur the 
true vision of our history. Time has now come wlxen 
everybody interested in the future of this country should do 
everything in his power to get a proper perspective of our 
history. 1 am yet to know that there is any country, any 
people, any culture in the world where individual incidents 
cannot be accumulated to blacken the pages of history ; but 
the march of history is the march of times and whether one 
likes it or not, humanity tarries not to dig out such iadiyidual 
acts or that buried past wduch endangers the harmony among 
men and the blending of cultures. Far be it for me to say 
that, if anybody chooses to dig out such dismal past, he 
should not have the fullest freedom to do so : kt him do 
lhat in his wisdom. But I feel he does the greatest disser- 
vice to his country if he treats Individual isolated whims £ind 
aberrations as a necessary chain in history Let us hope 
that, with the growth and development of true historical 
research, broad-based on the recognition of the essentia! 
unity of men, the distrust between the diiferent sections of 
our peoples w'ill van.ch, and India will look forward to a 
brighter day of cultural amity and harmony among men. 
In that task the Indian History Congress will have a great 
part to play, and 1 have no doubt that the many eminent 
scholars and research workers w'ho have gathered here this 
morning will inspire all future work in this country in that 
noble spirit and ideal. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we meet to-day under the shadow 
of a grave international conflict. Each day the extent of its 
conflagration is widening and increasing and the Almighty 
alone knows how events are going to shape in the future. 
To my mind the present international situation is funda- 
mentally traceable to the failure on the part of those who 
control the destinies of mankind to assimilate and profit by 
the lessons of history. Since the dawn of creation man 
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in his elemental passions has tried to create conflict and 
war and to spread devastation and havoc in human society; 

• yet behind the pages of history lies the eternal fact that 
each time man the angel has successfully come out in all 
his glory in evolving the fundamental unity ot man and 
races in a commonwealth of amity and brotherhood. To- 
day once again arrogance and intolerance may play their 
part, but let us h >pe and have trust in the Almighty 
Providence that peace, amity and toleration will soon emerge 
out of the dark shado.vs. 

Delegates of the Indian History Congress, on behalf of 
the Working Committee may 1 expres.s my regret if we have 
anywhere failed to make the best of arrangements for your 
comfort and convenience during your stay in Calcutta. 
We have not been con.soiously guilt}' of anything that might * 
in any way inconvenience you. 1 do not deny that there may 
have been omissions, but- 1 lrusl«that you will kindly realise 
the tremendous amount of work that we have had to put 
through within a short lime. 1 am sure you will condone 
our shortcomings when 1 tell you that, day after day, a 
conscientious and honest band of workers and volunteers 
has worked with zeal and devotion and has given of their 
best. If inspite of this we have failed at any point, it is 
because at some point or other something happened which 
could not have been anticipated. 

i must express our gratitude at the cordial co-operation 
we have received from many individuals and institutions 
who have helped us with funds and in collecting the anti- 
quities and other objects of interest in connection with the 
Exhibition to be opened this afternoon. Among many 
others, may 1 acknowledge the generous contributions of 
Rs. 1,000 by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Rs. 250 by National 
Sports Club, Rs. 1 50 by Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan, 
and Rs. 100 each by Sir James Reid-Kay, Sir Badridas 
Goenka and Mr. Atul Chandra Gupta. May 1 also express 
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our gratitude to the Government of Bengal for the expected 
generous contribution which has so far been kept a State 
secret and will be announced by the Hon’ble the Chief 
Minister when he will open the Exhibition this afternoon. 
We are cvlso grateful to Dr. Narenclranath Lav/ for Ills 
kindly undertaking to entcrUiin the delegates to a dinner 
and to Dr. S. C. l.aw for his At Home to the delegates at 
his famous Aviary. 

In conclusion, it is now my pleasant duly to request 
Your Lxcellency to inaugurate the I hird Session of the 
Indian History Congress. We are deeply gratefui that Your 
Excellency, in the midst of many onerous and exacting 
duties immediately after the assumption of your high office, 
and specially al the time of the present storm and stress, 
has been able to find time to open this Congress. Your 
Excellency has already sliown your keen Interest in the 
history of this country by bringing along with Your 
Excellency an important copper-plate which is bound 
to open up a dark corner of the history of this Presidency 
and which Your Excellency recently handed over to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Only a couple of days 
ago, Your Excellency inaugurated the proceedings of the 
Indum Historical Records Commission. Once again may 
I convey to Your Excellency, on behalf of the Lmiversily 
of Calcutta and on behalf of the Reception Committee, 
our deepest sense of gratefulness. I now request Yoiu 
Excellency to inaugurate the Third Session of the Indian 
History Congress. 



inaugural address 


Hfs Excellency Sir John Arthur Herbert, G.C.l.E. 

GoCi:rnor of and Chancellor, Calcii: ti Universitjj 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

it. is rny privilege this morning to inaugurate the Third 
Session of the Indian History Congress and in doing so I 
take this opportunity of re affirming the welcome that has 
been so eloquently expressed by the Chairman of the 
iveceptlon Co.mmittee The Congress is a comparatively 
recent body, but it represents a long and distinguished 
tradition of iiistorical scholarship — a tradition whi<'.h derives 
its greatness from one of ihe oldest civilizations in the 
vvoiM, and it is a happy cirrangement that there should be 
cMtablislie J a Congress such as this which enables scholars 
and savants to meet periodically and discuss important 
aspecis of their work. 

The rnajority of you here to-dc\y are distinguished 
scholars whilst I am a layman and cannot claim to have 
anything more than a superficial knowledge of the branch 
of learning la which you have specialised. In one respect, 
however, our paths do cross. Your work is kirgely bound 
up with a study of the past — with events that have already 
taken place, whether ten, a himdred or a thousand years 
ago. My work is, and for several years has been, primarily 
concerned with h story in the making — with events as 
they happen from day to clay. Yet the more experience 
I gain of day-to-day events, the more 1 realise that they 
are not, and never can be, dissociated from the past; that 
in fact there is no such thing as a past which can be neatly 
and conveniently divorced from the present. History is 
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a continuous growth, and for an explanation of our problems 
to-dny we may have to go back many nuixdreds or even 
thousands of years. It is at this point liiat the layman — 
such as I am — has to rely on experts — such as you are. For, 
before we- can understand and assess the value of beliefs, 
or political ideas, wc must know just when and how they 
arose. It is in this way that the historian can he of 
inestimable help to people, such iis myself, who are 
concerned primarily with day-to-day events. 

/\ distinguished Professor of History once wrote ; The 
Hi.slorian i.s not onh' a story-teller hut a witness, bound, 
according to the picscribecl formula, to 'ell the wliole 
truth — within the limits of his space— and nothing hut the 
truth.” This is pet haps a hmilJition on die functions oi a 
tiiskiriau which v.ould not be acceptable to .all, but it is a most 
important aspect and one which inu.st, at any rate, be the 
foundation on which the hi-storian, who.se primary intere.sl 
lies in interpretation or plrilosopliy. bases hi.s researches, 
h i.s not my place to enlarge on the functions of a historian 
— 1 leave that to more learned heads t’nan mine- -hut what 1 
have said I c la at least clai.m to h.ave been based on 
personal experience and p'ersonai aviprecuition of the 
historian’s work. 

rhere will, 1 realise, be much for you to discuss on this 
occasion and I do not intent! to keep you longer from your 
deliberations except to say how very glad 1 am to see that 
your meeting includes firtijecicd trips to famou.Ti historical 
places such as Gaur and Pandua and Paharput and 
Mahaslhan - places which we iti Bengal are proud to be 
able to show to visitors from other parts of India. 

1 will now close after thanking you tor your kind welcome 
and wishing you a successful meeting. 
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Dr. R. C. MAji MovJi, M.A., 

V'ir.'t'-Chcr^c-.'^h-: . Dac^Ta Unioer'iity 

LaD{ES .and GENTf..EME.N, 

1 use no lanjjuajjc of mere convention, i say that 1 

feel greatly •embarrasseel in occupying the position in which I 
find myself to-day. W^'Ken ( was invited lo preside over 
this august £isr-:em'i!y, 1 v/as liighly liattered by the con- 
spicuous honour that w-'.i' .diown to me; .indeed I regarded 
it as fhe higijest I'.onour to which a votary of the .science of 
history in India c.oul ! a.spire Knowing my own linht;ition.s 
I had no illusions in niy o^tvn mind that the cJioice was 
due to one of tho.sc accidents or fortuitous cornbinjstion 
of circum.slanccs which seldom recur in the destiny of 
a man. In a moment of weakness 1 yielded to tlie 
temptation, though 1 w'a.s not uncon.scious of the fact 
that ! thereby did a great dis.service to the University of 
Calcutta, which 1 arn yiroud to claim as rny own Alma 
Mater. Of my unworthiness for the Presidentsship of this 
Congress 1 need speak but little, lor 1 arn sure the proceed- 
ings of this Coijgre.s3 will supply ample evidence thereof — 
evidence which would be regarried as conclusive b;/ all of 
you according to canons of historical criticism. But I am 
troubled by another aspect of the question. Last year, my 
predcces.sor referred to tlie clannishness of the Bengalis in 
respect of the selection of the contributors to the History of 
Bengal projected by the University of Dacca. I am afraid 
the choice of President this year will .strengthen that convic- 
tion and tire University of CnlciiUa will be accused of the 
same clannishness. In a later part of this Address 1 shall 
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have to say something about the charge: brought against 
tlie University wliicth 1 have the honour to represent, leaving 
it to the stalwarts of the Calcutta University to c.u?ientl them- 
selves as best they can against the accnsaiions of which 
i have forewarned them. 

Before 1 proceed further, I thirilj it necessary to discuss 
some general issues connected with the ideas ar?d objects 
of this Congress. As is well-known, it was originally 
conceived as *’ All-India Modern History Congress ” and 
in its second session the name was changed to “ The Indian 
History Congress/' implying theref)y an extension in the 
scope of its activities To one like me Vv-ho has never been 
in the inner council of this institution and who is therefore 
unaware of its aims and inspirations, the question naturally 
arises whether the wcud ‘ Indian does or .should qualify 
the word ‘ Idistory or ‘ Congress. The difference between 
the two is a fundamental one. t In one case, the deliberations 
of this Congrc.s.s arc to be confined to Indian history alone. 
In the other ca.se, the range of its activities is v/idened so as to 
embrace the history of the world. The Addresses of the 
Presidents of tlie first two sessions and th; constitution of the 
•Sections of the Congrc.ss prove lliat the former view has been 
tacitly accepted. Bui it is not necessarily the only view pos- 
sible, as may be shown by reference to sister institutions such, 
for example, as “The Indian Philosophical Congre.ss,“ the 
nearest parallel I can think of the Indian History Congress. 

Apart from the constitutional standpoint, i would press 
upon the notice of the delegates assembled here iht; 
importance of the .study of history, in the widest sense, even 
in India, and the necessity of a public forum In ibis country 
for discussing all historical problems, at least those which 
either vitally affect the modern w'orld, of which India forms 
an integral part, or concern those aspects of the meditcval 
or ancient world on the background of which alone we 
can correctly estimate some of the important movements in 
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Indian hislory and projicily assa 3 ' ihe value of: her culture 
and civilisation. In the ancient period, Indian history and 
Civilisation were vitally conneclcci with the great civilisations 
ivhich flourished in Western Asia and Africa, and later 
tl'.ey were still more closely associated with practicallj’ the 
whole of Northern and h’asiern Asia. In llie metliaeval period, 
India was a vital link in flic great chain of Islamic civili.salion 
which hound together a considerable pari of the civilised 
w’Didd. Of the modern period { need .say but little, a.s it is 
loo patent to eVerybo»dy how the events hapj>ening almost 
on the opposite side of the globe arc shaping the political 
destiny of the country and seriousljf afiecling her moral, 
material and economic conditions. 

It is obvious to me thul wc cannot follow' the currents of 
Indian historj' as a piienornenon isolaied from tiie rest t).f 
the world. 1 also hnd it difficult io believe that a Scliool oi 
Indian History can really devcjop in India unless our histcri- 
cal studies are widened atui placed on a broader basis. 

Apart from it.s immediate or remote bearing upon the 
problems of Indian history, it critical study of the history of 
the world is needed to equip us properly' for the study and 
•comprehension of history as a .sciencfi and give, us an insight 
into those vital forces which are destined to shape the future 
cour.se of human history. 

The study of hislory with reference to these force's con- 
'stitutes its living interest. It is now commonly agreed that 
all sciences must be harnessed to liie .service of mankind. 
It is well'kno(vn how sciences like Physics and Chemistry 
have conlriViuled to the growth and prt gross of each nation 
as well as of human civilisation. Should not the science of 
history attempt, in its own way, to help the progress of each 
country as well as human civilisation as a whole? But if 
hislory is to play that role it must cast off its insularity and 
.must lake in its all-embracing view the affairs of the world 
unlimited by considerations of either time or space. 
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Untorlunalely this aspect of the. sliidy of liistory has hccn 
sadly neglected in onr country. Apart (roin tiie aiysoiy 
of India, there is hardly any ceriiVe of advanced srody in 
the other branches oi history either in our liuiviasiiics or 
outsit Je lligin. hiuropean history no doubt {oriiis a subject 
of study in our colleges, and a feyv universitie-s anri coih.ges 
have Professors in these branch.es ; but it is ciuhciut io name 
any individual scholar or a.ny school td studit s i;: in.iia 
that has made any original invesligalion in, or gi\’en any 
new interpretation of, any period or a.spect of the iiisiory 
of any country outside India.^ \X' helix. i it is a vjueslion of 
ancient, mediaeval, or modern civilisation of l-it; Pas; or of 
the West, tire contribution of fndia tocyards the .study of 
flieir history may be regarded as almost nil Oir tire other 
hand, there is liardly any progeessive c<.>untry in tiic modern 
world that lias not made important contributions to the 
study of Indian history an;.l civilisation. Apart from the 
Pnglish, the I'reirch, the Germans, the Russians, the Italirajs 
and the Americans, even scholars belonging to smaller 
nationalities like the Czechs, the Poles, the Dutch and the 
Swedes have made important coaUlbufions rovs-anls the 
elucidation of Indian history, culture cuid civilisation- 
Nearly one thousand years ago the great Al-Bii uni referred 
to the haughty isolation of* ,the Hindus who seemed to 
believe “ that there is mr other country on earth but theirs 
and no other race of men but theirs.’ Ihis spirit of- 
exc!usivene.ss seems to be a p.eculiaiit.y of Indian soil. We 
iiaye paid the penalty for it in the past and may have to 
pay a greater penalty in future, if we cannot rise above it 
and put ourselves in touch with the currents of human 
civilisation that flow around us. 

I would not labour this point any more but would 
earnestly request this Congress to take up in earnest the 
task of removing the drawbacks in our study of history 
to which 1 have referred. • , 
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If this Congress approves of a further extension of the 
scope of its activities on the lines ijuiieatecl above, it would 
- perhaps be of great advantage if the newly started .Congress 
of Political Science were amaJgauiafctl v^irh it, or, failing 
that, the two could hold th.eir annii..\l sessions jonatly in the 
same place. 1 he studj^' of His!f.>ry and I\>li.ticul Science 
is so closely connected th.al the df legates of these two bodies 
must have a large common eierneni, and ih.e independent 
sessions of these two bodies at dit'ierent times and places 
are opposed to all considerations of economy ajid etrtciency. 

After this brie.f reference to -some of the general irsues, I 
shall now pass on to the field of activity which this Congres.s 
has set before itself, , the study of Indian hi.stoiy. ll 
is a matter of gratification to us all that wt; have made a 
considerable lieadvray in tins hne during the last fifty years* 
and already Indian scholars have proved themselves leady 
and fit to take up tiic work ''•'/hich has been so worthily 
performed so long by a band of European and Ameriea.n 
scholars. I shall not appropriate to myself the task, which 
properly belongs to the Presiclenis of the diherent Sections, 
of reviewing at length the progress aeiiieved by Indian 
scholars in the study of different periods of Indian history. 

I would, however, like to make a ievv? observations of a 
general nature pertaining to this study. 

Signs are not wanting that ere long study and research 
in Europe and America will cease to count as npiiieciable 
factors in the progress of Indology. Indian scholar-s should 
therefore be prepared to shoulder the main responsibility of 
maintaining the high level that tins study has already 
reached and making it wider and richer in content with 
every passing year. Our period of apprenticeship must be 
regcirded as over and we must not be satisfied any longer 
with any production which does not reach the fiighest quality. 

It is, therefore, necessary to take note of the dangers and 
pitfalls that may affect or obstruct the proper development 
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of the study of Indology in future. While cold neglect and 
almost utter indifference characterise our altitude towards 
the history of other countries, an artlent passion and zealous 
enthusiasm for the history of India is perceptibly growing in 
this country. This is, undoubtedly, a good sign arrd will be 
of immense help so long as it serves as a healthy stimulus to 
this study. But over-enthusiasm has also its dangers, 
inasmuch as it is likely to deflec* our mnid from that detached 
attitufle and critical spirit which must always guide our 
studies. !f w.; review tl.\e hiuLoricai writings in India of 
recent years we may note that to a certain extent, urt- 
forlunniel'/ not very aegiigitjle though not yet very su'octaji- 
tial, they ave ir.spircd hy a desire t-o .serve a cause other :h.^n 
that of truth. On a Ijroad analysl.'? these causes rn.ay be 
described a?, regionai and denominat-.onal. In view oi. t-tc 
impoi lasi.':c of the eubtcci I v.'ouid lil e to say a few woid.? on 
each oi these, even a!: ih e risk o> being mi.sunderstood. 

Recently 1 have come across a numlrcv of work.s the main 
object of which was, to use ihe words of the autlior.s, to 
“ defend the caiisf.^ of South india. ' Among other filings 
they sougsit to cslaliii.itii lha’: the Aryan coacjuest of India is 
a fairy tale, that the Brahmiii.s of inclia were not Aryans irjl 
Dravidians, that t'lc caste system is a purely Dravidiaa 
inshtution, and, lastly, that modern Idindui-stn is purely 
Dravidian and could not be rt yarded as .Aryan by any sirelcli 
of imagination. 1 h:s is, of coui-se. an extreme exanipic,’ 
and I do not imply iif any way iha! a consideiable number of 
Somii tudian liis'i.oiian.s sKiues iiiesc viev.f:. Srh such book? 
show the naiure of fire danger diai exists and. against whiC-h 
we must guard ourselves. It inus' be also adnmiled that they 
are but reactions against similar regional bias in favour or 
Northern India manifested in past historical writings. 

This regional bias reveals itself in other forms, which are 
less extreme, but for that very reason move harmful ; for a.s 
the absurdity does not lie on the very face, it is far mote 
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liable -lb lieacl us astray. of the important underlying 

cause's' of the evil is that scholars seldom extend their special 
studies to'the history of any province but their own. How 
far this evil has grown" may be illustrated by a concrete 
example within my ea?perience. As most of you are aware, 
the University of Dacca has recently undertaken to publish 
a History of Bengal, and 1 was appointed the editor of the 
first volume dealing witii the period from the earliest times to 
1200 A.D. When we set about to draw up a list of contri- 
butors of the different chapters, we naturally confined our 
selection to’ scholar? who had already given evidence of their 
knowledge of the su'oject or subjects allotted to them. When 
the iiSt was finally drawn up it comprised only people of 
this Pre'sldbiicy. This has drawn upon us the sarcasm of 
certain sections which a pointed reference was made by 
the President of this Congress last year. “ This History of 
Bengal-, ' ' s^id he', *■* Iboks Hke History of Bengal by Bengalis 
and thus smacks, they say, of clannishness. ” But v/hat are 
the real feicts? Could anybody point out the name of a 
single scholar outside thi.s- Presidency alive to-day who has 
substantially contributed to our knowledge of the history of 
Bengal X A few concrete illustrations would bring . home 
this point to everyone. More than fifty inscriptions have 
been discovered in Bengal and Bihar throwing light on the 
history of Bengal. Barring one or two very brief records, 
not one of these' inscriptions lias found an editor outside this 
Province. Hardly a' single non-Bengali scholar alive to-day 
has ever written anything to elucidate the general history of 
Bengal of any particular period, tlven the Palas, whose 
empire at one time stretched from the Indus fo the upper 
waters of the Brahmaputra, have evoked little interest in the 
heart of any Indian scholar, outside Bengal. We have 
compiled a list of articles in various antiquarian journals 
relating to the History of Bengal. ‘ Though their liumber runs 
up to several " hundreds, those written by Indian scholars 
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outside Bengal would not exceed a dozen, and even these 
are mostly on isolated topics. Now, in view of the above 
circumstanx*es, was it not almost inevitable that our list of 
writers should include Bengalis only ? This is regrettable, 
no doubt, and the state of affairs calls for remedy. In this 
connection, 1 am happy and proud to be able to say that my 
Alma Mater, the University of Calcutta, has set an example 
which others might follow. Thanks to the foresight and 
national outlook of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee of revered 
memory, provision has been marie in this great seat of learn- 
ing for the study of various branches of Indian History and 
the different Vernaculars of India. Even the subjects for the 
ordinary M.A. course Include specialised and critical study 
of the Inscriptions of almost all parts of India and subjects 
like the history of ihe Sikhs, Rajputs anrl Marathas. But, 
what is more important, the alumni of this University have 
made valuable contributions to*the study of the history of 
different provinces of India. It would be difficult to name 
any important region or any notable dynasty in ancient India, 
except perhaps in the extreme South, on the history of which 
Bengali scholars have not thrown important light. I cite 
this only with a view to showing what an enlightened and 
liberal educational policy, like that initiated by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, might do for the rest of India. It should be our 
common aim and common endeavour to break down the 
barrier of provincialism in our historical studies. Even apart 
from undertaking original re-searches, it would be of great 
help if the historian of one province keeps himself abreast of 
the recent studies in the history of other provinces correlated 
to his own study. It would at least help him in getting a 
better perspective of history and save us from unhappy utter- 
ances calculated to foster provincial misunderstandings. It 
would be easy to cite instances where even a learned scholar, 
writing the history of his own province, has shown lamentable 
ignorance of, and betrayed unjustifiable prejudices against, 
II— I290B 
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the history of a neighbouring province, even though it is 
closely connected with his own study. As a matter of fact, 
the provincial outlook, in historical studies as in political and 
economic life, is a growing menace in India to-day, and we 
should make an earnest effort to remove it before it is too late. 

In view of the risk pf provincialism, one might desire that 
history should have a nationalist outlook. But that has also 
its own dangers. Indian history already shows signs of 
being affected by the passing currents of the national move- 
ment. Some have deliberately sought to use our ancient 
history as an element in our national fight and reconstrued 
it with a view to maintain that everything in our past was 
beyond cavil or criticism and that it contained almost all the 
elements of progress which we notice in the modern world. 
The same spirit manifests itself in a slightly modified form 
in what is known as communalism. This seeks to interpret 
history in terms of the deep-ro»led beliefs and sentiments of 
community and is guided more by sentimentalism and 
prejudices than by sober reason. 

The danger arising from these two sources may be 
likened to what is happening in Europe in totalitarian coun- 
tries where history is being written to order with a view to 
suit particular theories and practices about society and 
government. The historians of India are in a much happier 
position, as their hands have not yet been tied by Govern- 
ment, and they are free to devise their own remedies. This 
statement is, however, subject to slight qualification, for 
tendencies of this nature can be perceived in the actions of 
certain local governments and in tne scheme of education 
drawn up at War dha. They have not as yet attracted the 
general notice of historians as they are confined to historical 
texts used in schools. But the tendency is unmistakable, 
and this assembled body of historians cannot afford to ignore 
the danger. The Wardha scheme demands that Indian 
history should be taught with a view to emphasising the 
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superiority of non-violence in all its phases. This does not 
differ, in essential principles, from the direction given hy 
certain local governments that text-books used in schools 
should not mention certain facts, not because they are untrue, 
but because they are calculated to rouse communal passions in 
the impressionable hearts of boys. It must be freely admitted 
that text-books should not deliberately disseminate culi.s of 
violence or arouse or inflame communal passions or hatred. 

It is not, however, quite so clear why one should avoid ai'y 
reference either to the wars of great emperors in India or to 
the intolerant or immoral acts of a king belonging to any 
particular community, simply because the former might 
lessen the faith of the boys in the cull of non-violence and 
the latter might dispel the illusion of students that no king 
belonging to their community could do any wrong. For it 
may be argued that one of the objects of the study of history 
is to inculcate in the minds of bpys love for truth, right and 
justice and an aversion towards untruth, wrong and injustice, 
and this can best be done by holding out before their eyes 
a true picture of the lives and careers of great historical 
figures. However, as this is a controveisial point, 1 would 
not like to discuss it further, or pronounce any definite 
opinion on it beyond indicating the danger which in my 
opinion is real and serious. The scope of the evil is narrow 
yet, but there is no guarantee that it may not be widened in 
future. For if the tender minds of boys may be regarded ' 
as an excuse for perverting historical texts m schools, the 
impressionable age of youth and the potential power of 
doing evil in the case of adults may be offered as excuses 
in future for adopting the same altitude in respect of iexts 
used in colleges and Universities or even of products of 
more advanced study and research, as is actually the case 
in some Indian states. 

In this connection I would respectfully differ from an 
observation made by the first President of this Congress, 
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viz., that in India we have not arrived at a stage when the 
differences of religion could be completely ignored in our 
treatment of controversial periods of Indian history. If this 
were true, the study of Indian history by the Indians would 
be of little worth and the hope of founding a school of 
Indian history would remain an idle dream. It is my firm 
conviction that whatever may be the case with average writers 
and politicians, there are historians, and their number is not 
negligible, who are in a position to rise above religious and 
communal prejudices, and it is for them to give the lead 
to others by insisting upon a study of history according to 
correct scientific principles. 

The scientific study of history is based on two great 
principles, viz., the critical spirit in the analysis and 
examination of data and a sincere quest for truth in a 
detached spirit, without prejudices, passions or preconceived 
notions of any kind. Those who uphold the cause of 
scientific study of history must rigidly and scrupulously 
follow these principles. But something more is needed to 
combat the evils 1 have referred to above. In order to ensure 
the study of history in a prop-er critical method, any deviation 
from it under the inflvrence of nationalism, communalism, 
or racial or provincial bias mu.st be ruthlessly exposed. This 
should be regarded as a bounden duly specially by those who 
already occupy an eminent position in this branch of study. 
.In this task they should not be deterred or deflected in any 
way by any personal considerations or misconceived spirit 
of loyalty to any particular group or community. The 
historians should pay homage and aflf. giance only to truth 
and everything else must be sacrificed to this loyalty. 

1 may cite an instance to show how uncritical methods 
flourish, not only on account of the absence of such criticism, 
but even by a sort of tacit encouragement from well-known 
scholars. In 1 938 appeared the first volume of a work on 
Ancient India which seeks to deal with the period 900 B.C. to 
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100 A.D. in four volumes. The author describes it on the 
title-page “as a marvellous array of \vholly new and eye- 
opening theories,’’ and in a descriptive sketch, which ac- 
companies the book, it is referred to as “ full of bomb-shell- 
like and astounding theories.” This book defies all canons 
of critical study and contains copious examples of almost 
every type of errors of commission and omission which have 
ever disfigured a book with any pretension to originality. 
Yet a distinguished historian has written its Foreword and 
we are told that a vernacular edition of the work has received 
the sanction of a local government and a local University, 
rhe writer of the Foreword has no doubt referred to its lark 
of critical spirit but has done so in vtjry guarded laiiguage 
and almost in an apologetic tone. On the oilier hand, he 
•has referred to the; conscientious care and ability with which 
the great self-imposed task has been performed. Encouraged 
by all this the author has brought out the second volume 
which exhibits the same characteristics as the first. Nov/, 
it appears to me that such a publication discredits the fair 
name of Indian scholarship and instead of encouraging it 
in any way, the learned scholars should fearlessly point out 
its absolutely uncritical character. As the great Kaulilya pul 
it centuries ago, anarchy and confusion prevail if the clanda 
is weakly wielded. This is as muc’n true of political as of 
literary domains. The eminent historians of India sliould 
act as the danda-dharas and preserve the peace and purity 
of their domain by a proper exercise of their power and 
authority. 

Criticism should thus play an important part in maintain- 
ing the high standard of hislcrical studies. But such criti- 
cism, ill order to be useful, mu.sl be healthy in spirit and fair 
in tone. It should not be a disguise for a thinly-veiled abuse, 
or a pretext for serving ignoble selfish ends. Above all, it 
must not degenerate into a personal squabble ending in 
mutual recriminations. We have regretfully to admit that 
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our experiences in the past have not been very reassuring 
in tnis respect, but let us hope for a better state of things in 
. future. Like the critical spirit of Western scholars, the 
charity, courtesy and generosity which characterise their 
utterances and relations with one another might*Avell serve 
as our model. 

• • 

1 am afraid 1 have already overstepped the limits of your 
patience. But before 1 conclude i should like to make a few 
observations on the necessity of filling in some important gaps 
in our Indologicai studies. 

f have already referred to the lack of arrangement and 
facility for some of the subsidiary studies which are necessary 
for a yoper appreciation of Indian history. As to the study 
of Indian history itself, great progress hcis no doubt been 
made, but much yet remains to be done, in respect* 
of collecting materials, interpreting and co-ordinating 
them. The first President of, this Congress treated this 
subject in his Address with an elaborate survey and wealth of 
details worthy of his great scholarship. 1 do not wish to 
traverse the same ground but shall confine myself to the 
ancient period of Indian history ending in 1200 A.D. which 
was not dealt with by him. 

One great shortcoming in Indian scholarship is the lack 
of first-hand knowledge about the Chinese, Tibetan and 
other foreign sources of Indian history. While studying the 
History of the f ar East, I was struck by the amount of work 
done by French and Dutch savants by way of collecting all 
the important data contained in Chinese and other foreign 
literatures regarding the history of the Far East. I'hey 
contain, only incidentally, valuable references to India which 
were otherwise unknown to me. 1 am convinced that a 
systematic exploration of Chinese and Tibetan literature 
would reveal new data for the history of ancient and 
’mediaeval India. The Tibetan evidence, in particular, is of 
inestimable value in regard to the history of Eastern India. 
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Not only are important works in these languages still un- 
explored, but even those that are known from translations 
made long ago require a fresh study and revision in the light 
of recent discoveries in Indian history. No Indian scholar, 
except the late Saratchandra Das, has done any appreciable 
work in this line>and it still remains a great desideratum in 
our Indological studies- 

As regards Greek and Latin source-s, Indian scholarship 
has taken but little part in the.se studies, but this drawback 
is not very keenly felt as we have excellent translations of 
all the important books made by competent classical scholar.s. 
Regarding Arabic and Persian sources also we have trans- 
lations of many important books, mostly by European 
scholars, but these need revision, and the first President of 
Ihe Congress has already drawn our attention to this subject. 

in short it is now e.ssential for further progress of Inclo- 
logical studies that all the impbrtant data contained in foreign 
literature should be critically studied in the original and made 
available in the English language. My esteemed friend. Prof. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the President of an important Section 
ol’ this Congress, has shown the way in this ilirection in his 
recent book “ Foreign Notices of South India." He had to 
base his work upon translations of foreign texts, but still it 
is a very valuable compilation and should be supplemented 
by other scholars in respect of different region.s of India in. 
whose history they arc specially interested. But it ought to 
be the business of some Indian scholars to acquire knowledge 
of these various foreign languages so that they may crllicciJly 
study the original sources and supplement and correct the 
data compiled from translations in European language.s 

Apart from this study of original foreign sources, there 
are certain important epochs or aspects of Indian history 
which require further attention. 

Beginning with the most ancient period that is now 
revealing itself by the excavations in the lower Indus Valley 
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and the adjoining regions, we must confess that Indian 
scholarship has not yet engaged itself in the task to any 
extent commensurate with its importance. In this connection 
I must pay my tribute ot respect to the late Mr. Nanigopal 
Majumdar whose promising career in this field of study was 
cut short by a terrible tragedy. It is now necessary that 
younger scholars should take up the work in right earnest 
and begin by equipping themselves with the subsidiary 
branches of knowledge essential for the study. This can 
only be dqne by the co-operation of the Archaeological 
Department with the Universities. Some brilliant young 
students of the Unlver.sities should be granted adequate 
scholarships for a fairly long term in order to work under the 
guidance of the Archaeological Department which alone can 
provide all necessary facilities to them- May 1 appeal to the 
great Indologist, who now presides over the destiny of the 
Archaeological Department, to bestow his serious thoughts on 
this important question? He may, with the co-operation of 
Universities if necessary, tak.e adequate steps to bring into 
being, within a few years, a band of Indian scholars with a 
suitable training in this very important branch of Indological 
study. 

The discovery of the Indus Valley civilisation has brought 
into prominence the wide gap in our knowledge in respect 
pf the period Intervening between two well-known epochs 
of civilisation, viz., the Rigvedic and the Puranic. We have 
now to give up the current theory of a normal and somewhat 
simple process of evolution leading from the one to the other. 
The growth of art, religion and economic conceptions in 
India was evidently a much more complex process, and 
more than one independent factor must have contributed 
to it. The Vedic and the Indus Valley civilisations may be 
likened to the Ganges and the Jumna flowing parallel for a 
long distance before they united their waters to form the 
mighty river of Hindu civilisation which took definite shape 
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during the first millennium B.C. We are now painfully 
conscious of our ignorance of the early courses of these two 
streams of*influence. It is, therefore, necessary to devote 
our serious ^attention to the study of that period of Indian 
history which precedes the middle of the first millennium 
before Christ. The chief obstacle in this study is the 
absence of all kinds of evidence other than literary. But 
signs are not wanting that precious archaeological materials 
would be available if a proper search is made for them. 
Here again, the Archaeological Department must come to 
the aid of Indology. Up to the discoveries of Mohenjodaro 
the efforts of this Department were mostly confined to 
excavations of sitf s and strata which do not go far beyond 
the .Maurya period. But now the chief energy and resources 
of the Department should be devoted towards the discovery 
and exploration of those sites which are likely to yield 
materials for the study of the history of the period preceding 

500 B.C. 

Coming down to a much later period, there is one im- 
portant branch of study which requires particular mention. 
The problem of Greater India, I'.e., the study of Indian 
culture and civilisation in Central, Eastern and South-eastern 
Asia, has recently engaged the attention of scholars, and the 
Greater India Society in Calcutta is a visible sign of the grow- 
ing interest in this subject. But this study is of such vital 
importance to Indian history that more Indian scholars should 
seriously take it up. The necessary equipments for this 
study are a working knowledge of Dutch and French, and 
an acquaintance with the old Khmer and Kawi languages. 
Adequate arrangements can easily be made by big Univer- 
sities for training young and promising scholars in this line 
of study. The history of the Far Elast is also important for 
the mediaeval period of Indian history. For not only was 
there a very constant and intimate intercourse between India 
and these regions throughout the mediaeval period , but there 
I2-I290B 
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are also very good grounds for the belief that it was a colony 
of Indian Muslims who ultimately established their faith 
over a vast area in Sumatra, Java and the Malay Penin- 
sula, more by methods of peaceful penetration than by 
actual military campaigns. This is a very interesting phase 
of Indo-Muslim history which ought to be more carefully 
studied . 

I would not multiply instances of wide gaps in our 
knowledge of Indian history and culture which require to be 
filled up. What is needed now is a systematic planning of 
our activities. Planning is now the order of the day all 
over the world and Indologists cannot do without it. We 
have now to co-ordinate our efforts in .order to pursue 
a carefully planned scheme based on our needs and 
resources, so that duplication and waste of energy may be 
avoided and the study of Indology may achieve an all-round 
progress. 

One of the first aims of our co-ordinated efforts should be 
the preparation of a comprehensive history of Ind'a. Need 
for this has long been felt and various schemes have been 
set on foot. It found a prominent place in last year’s 
Presidential Address of this Congress, and 1 am sure the 
earnest appeal of Dr. Bhandarkar would meet with a 
ready response from many. This Congress ought to 
take up this question in right earnest and adopt practical 
measures to accomplish the object within a definite period of 
time. 

In order to achieve this object and properly direct the 
course of Indological studies it is eminently desirable that the 
activities of this Congress should not be confined to an annual 
session but would embrace in its scope the formation of 
what may be regarded as a national academy of historical 
studies. The Indian Science Congress has already formed 
such a body. The Indian Oriental Conference is exploring 
the possibility of founding a similar institution on an ambi- 
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tious scale, but the response obtained so far is anything but 
encouraging. Perhaps the chance of success would be 
greater if. we confine our attention to a more restricted 
field like History in general or Indian History in particular, 
and I would commend this project to your serious considera- 
tion. 

Fellow-delegates, I have tried to place before you some 
practical suggestions for the promotion of Indological studies 
in our country. I do not propose to discuss any intricate 
problem of history or abstract theories and principles relating 
to its study, as I have neither the time nor the cap^^ity for it. 
I have already taken much of your time and I now thank 
you for the patience with which you have listened to my 
rambling discourse. 



SUMMARY OF A LANTERN LECTURE 
ON PRE-HISTORIC INDIA*- 
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Rao Bahadur K. N, Dikshit, M.A, 

Director-General of Archazology 


The history of India begins with the age of Buddha 
when the -human interest of the religion and the accept- 
ance of Buddha’s teaching by the great Mauryan Emperors 
made it possible for certain records to be engraved in per- 
manent material. Most of the work in the field of Indian 
archaeology prior to 1 923 concerned the unearthing and intejr- 
pretation of relics pertaining to the periods subsequent to the 
rise of the Mauryan Empire and, although it cannot be 
said that our knowledge of every period and every part of 
the country since the 3rd century B.C. up to date is clear, 
we can reconstruct an almost connected account of India s 
history and culture during the last 2500 years. The story of 
human evolution in India begins, however, at a far distant 
date, and with the clear light on the material civilization in 
the Indus Valley in the 3rd millennium B.C. opened up by the 
discoveries of Harappa and Mohenjodaro, it is inevitable that 
interest should be aroused in the periods preceding and follow- 
ing that epoch. A great deal of material concerning the 
palaeolithic and neolithic periods of human history has been 
collected mostly by the geologists, both in North and South 
India, but no systematic work has been done in this field by 
a student of prehistoric archaeology. It is highly essential 
that this work be taken up in right earnest, particularly in 
South India, where there is immense scope for systematic 
work in collecting chipped and polished stone implements, 
deKrmining their sequence by digging, and examining the 
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megalithic monuments and necropolitan deposits generally 
associated with them. In several of the sites in Hyderabad 
and Mysore, the location of Asoka’s rock inscriptions in an 
area, abounding in rock shelters, stone implements and even 
painted pottery ware, gives the hope that investigations here 
may succeed in establishing links between the known historic 
and unknown prehistoric periods. In the plains of the 
Gangetic Valley the only hope of finding some material 
relating to the prehistoric period is centred in the lower 
levels of ancient city sites or in the find of copper age anti- 
quities associated with regular settlements. 

For the present, the areas, which have actually yielded 
vestiges of the prehistoric period, are the cities of Sind and 
the Punjab, of which Mohenjodaro and Harappa were by 
far the two biggest cities. It is clear that the state of their 
preservation is due to the fact that the course of the monsoon 
has deviated from the zone in .which they are situated and 
that subsequently no attempts were made to rehabilitate 
these once prosperous towns. The higli level of civic life 
and the amenities enjoyed by the citizens is shown by the 
remains of the well-planned streets and houses, wells and 
drains, baths and granaries. The inhabitants of these cities 
were far ahead of their contemporaries in Egypt and Sumer 
in respect of personal comforts and civic liberties. Orna- 
ments and jewellery discovered at Mohenjodaro betoken a 
high degree of aesthetic sense. Scrupulous regard for 
personal cleanliness is shown by the multiplicity of wells 
and baths. The commodious and well-built houses, forming 
a majority of the dwellings brought to light, indicate a 
system of large families generally. A pictographic script, 
distinctive for India and unconnected with other contempo- 
rary methods of writing, prevailed in the Indus Valley, and it 
seems clear that most of the adult population had a know- 
ledge of letters. Agriculture and commercial activities must 
have formed the mainstay of the population and high skill 
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in small arts and handicrafts was a feature. The painted 
pottery designs of the Indus Valley people have been found 
• to connect them with cultures widely prevalent over Baluchi- 
stan, Iran and Western Asia. Much more researches in 
the field are necessary before clear light can emei»ge on the 
origins and the subsequent history of the pe 9 ple responsible 
for this civilization. Very little idea can be formed about the 
religious practices of the people beyond that the worship of 
a Mother Goddess and of a God associated with phallic 
worship like the modern Siva must have been prevalent 
among them. A limited idea of the way in which the dis- 
posal of the dead was effected can b?. had from the find of 
a cemetery at Harappa where dead bodies, interred with some 
vessels apparently belonging to the dead, and jars, with paint- 
ed patterns containing skulls and a few other bones, were* 
discovered. A large majority of people appear to have been 
cremated. A fine neeropolitan pottery of a polychrome 
pattern has also been found at Nal in Baluchistan, due west 
of Mohenjodaro, but it is true that the main stream of 
Indus civilization is not yet clear although it is clear that 
the civilization of the so-called Aryans, who colonised North- 
ern India in the second and the first half of the I st millennium 
B.C., must undoubtedly have absorbed many useful elements 
from the Indus Valley culture. Its main trend seems to have 
been in a different direction and up to date no material object 
definitely assignable to the period between 2000 B.C. and 
600 B.C. is available. It is to the filling up of this great gap 
in our knowledge that the efforts of archaeologists will in 
future have to be directed. 
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Dr. a. S. .Altek.ar, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt. 

Professor oj Ancient Indian History and Caliare, Benares Hindu University 

Can We Reconstruct Pre-Bharata War History ? 

Fellow workers in the field of Indian History, 

I feel it a great honour to be invited to preside over the 
Archaic Section of the third session of the Indian History 
Congress, and 1 am grateful for its being conferred upon me. 

1 .have no doubt that with your valuable co-operation and 
assistance the work of our section will be a complete 
success. 

* 

Ancient Indian History covers a period of several 
millennia and it was indeed a happy idea to divide it into two 
sections. By constituting the pre-Maurya period into a 
separate Archaic Section, the organisers of this session have 
drawn pointed attention to the great importance of this period 
and to the pressing necessity of carrying on our researches 
further and deeper into it with greater vigour and persever- 
ance. It is a matter of great satisfaction that since an 
Impetus was given to the study of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture by the founding of special chairs and depart- 
ments for the subject, first at the Calcutta, then at the Benares 
and later at the Madras University, the history of the 
post-Maurya period has begun to be studied with great 
intensity and fruitful results. During the last 25 years 
valuable monographs have been published on several 
personalities and dynasties belonging to this period, and 
many more are ready and awaiting publication. The 
pre-Maurya period heis been, however, comparatively 
U-I290B 
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neglected. It has been drawing only a few votaries to its 
shrine. In a way this was natural. The epigraphic, 
numismatic and other material for the reconstruction of the 
post-Maurya history was so ample and promising that it 
naturally attracted a leirge number of scholare. For the 
pre-Maurya period, qp the other hand, the original sources 
of h;story are undoubtedly very scanty and unattractive. 
The history of the period has been preserved mainly in the 
guise of tradition and legends. One naturally feels rather 
nervpus and shaky while utilising them for reconstructing 
sober history. One has further to be v/ell grounded in 
Ve lic Sanskrit and its derived languages in order to do full 
justice to the original sources. Unfortunately we have not 
amongst us many Vedic scholars who are historians and 
historians who are Vedic scholars. During the last 1 5 

years, numerous inscriptions and antiquities have become 
available to us for study from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
which appear to take back the history of our country to the 
4th millennium B.C. Unfortunately these inscriptions are 
still a sealed book to us. It is then no wonder that scholars 
should not be feeling great enthusiasm for undertaking the 
history of a period the sources of which are so un- 
promising. 

This apathy and neglect must, however, now come to an 
end. The constitution of the Archaic period as a separate 
section in the Indian History Congress will, I hope, give 
the needed impetus. There are so many problems in this 
field which are inviting our attention. There is, for 
instance, the great problem of the Indus Valley Civilisation 
which has been staring us in the face for more than a 
decade. Some scholars have been trying to decipher the 
Indus Valley Script, but their number must increase 
considerably. The Indus Script is a very formidable fort 
to* capture, it looks like a veritable Maginot or Siegfried 
Line, — ^and a large number of costly and unsuccessful 
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attacks, frontal and flank, will have to be made before we 
shall be able to win our objective. We must therefore 
feel very grateful to the few scholars who have been doing 
pioneers’ work in the field. The efforts of none of them, 
however, appear to me to have been yet crowned with 
success. At any rate, no one among them has so far come 
forward with any intelligible key to the piclographs, 
symbols or alphabets of the Indus seals which could be 
used to decipher the inscriptions engraved on them. 

The discovery of the Indus Valley Civilisation has 
shown that our ancient history during the third and fourth 
millennia before the Christian era was connected with that 
of the ancient civilisations In Iran and Mesopotamia. It is 
therefore high time that some of our workers should 
specialise themselves in the study of these civilisations. 
Unless this is done, there is not much prospect of our 
succeeding in unravelling the mystery of Mohenjo-daro. 
Unfortunately there are hardly any institutions or Universities 
in this country which have got up-to-date libraries necessary 
for the study of the different civilisations in the ancient 
Middle-East. This great handicap must be removed as 
early as possible in order to give the necessary impetus to 
research work. It is equally necessary for some of our 
research workers to specialise in Avestan studies, if we are 
to succeed in properly interpreting the history and culture 
of the Vedic period. One can never feel much confidence 
about conclusions based upon translations or opinons 
even of distinguished scholars, say, about the degree of 
simihirity between the language of the V'^eda and of the 
Avesta. The problem of the locality of the Indo-European 
home, of the nature of the pre-Aryan Dravidian and 
Munda civilisations, and of the identity of the Asuras, 
Gandharvas and Kinnaras are only a few among many 
others which ought to engage serious attention of a large 
number of workers in our field. 
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The religious, social, economical and cultural history 
of our country during the Vedic period has been fairly 
worked out ; but here also ihere is much scope for further 
intensive work. Problems connected with the Atharva- 
vedic religion and culture have not yet been' ^adequately 
studied. The Brahmana works also require greater 
attention. The development of ritualism, Vedic, post- 
Vedic and non-Vedic, has curiously enough attracted few 
Hindu scholars. It is hoped that all these subjects will 
receive in the near future the proper amount of attention 
which they- deserve. 

The political history of the pre-Maurya period is in an 
unsatisfactory condition. The average student still thinks 
that it begins with Ajatasatru, and that what precedes him 
is all myth and fable. The general reader does not 
even know that a few authoritative works written on the 
subject take it back to the accession of Parikshil 11 or 

• f 

describe the history and achievements of some of the kings 
mentioned in the vast Vedic and Pauranic literature. The 
earliest and the most daring attempt made to reconstruct 
the political history of the pre-Pandava period is no doubt 
that of Pargiter, who has tried to give us some landmarks 
in the political history of northern India during the second 
millennium B.C. He v/as followed by Dr. S. N. Pradhan, 
who, in his Chronology of Ancient India, has done valuable 
• work in discussing the chronology of the post-Dasarajna war 
period. Quite recently Prof. V. Rangacharya has, in his 
Vedic India [Pre-Musalman India, Vol. II, Part i] given us 
an account of early dynasties mentioned in the Vedic eund 
Pauranic literature. Still, however, there is a general 
reluctance to utilise the Pauranic data for the reconstruction of 
the history of the pre-Bharata war period, which Is hindering 
intensive research work in that held. A careful examination 
of the available data will show that there is nothing 
unscientihe or unhistorical in utilising the data of the Pauranic 
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genealogies of the pre-Pandava period for reconstructing 
the contemporary history, of course after taking all due 
precautions necessitated by the nature of our original - 
sources and the way in which they have been preserved. 

I think that we shall be fully justified in holding, as 
Pargiter did, thfit the various dynasties like the Purus, 
Yadus, Druhyus, etc., that the Puranas unanimously 
declare to have ruled before the Bharata war, were historic 
ruling families of the period, holding sway in territories 
indicated by them . There are many lacuna; in these 
genealogies,' and Puranas themselves are in many places 
conscious of them.’ But we cannot merely on that account 
pronounce them to be unreal or fictitious. What motives 

can there be in preparing fictitious genealogies ? They 

* 

^ Dynastic lists would he a more correct expression to be used for these lists, 
for the Puranas themselves do not always s»ay that each successor in the list vv^.s a son 
or relative of his predecessor. In many cas«:s they only say that so and so came after .so 
and so, without indicating any relationship between them. It is certain that in many 
cases the successor merely belonged to the tribe of the predecessor and not his 
family. 

* One example may be given by way of illustration. According lo thr 
Puranas, Revati. wife of Balariima, was the daughter of king Raivata, who flourished 
only about 90 geiieration.s before hi.s son-in-law. Ancient bards were quick to realise 
that this was an impossible niariiage to narrate. They have, thercfoie, tried to 
explain this strange wedlock in an intere.sting and characteristic way. The Vishnu 
Parana (IV, i. 21) tells us that king Raivala went to heaven to consult Brahmadeva 
about the selection of a proper bridegroom for his daughter Revati. He, how'ever. 
soon forgot hi.s inkssion, being enchanted by the cele.slial music in heaven, which he 
went on listening for ages. Eventually he recollected the purpO!?e of his visit and 
began to discuss the relative merits of ibe bfid.igrooins, wliom he had tentatively 
selected when on the earth, Brahmadeva said to him. ’ Bewitched by the heavenly 
music, you do not seem to have realised that you have been here for ages. All your 
bridegrooms-elect died centuries ago. After your arrival here, demons attacked and 
destroyed your capital Dvaraka. Well, if you want my advice iibout your daughter’s, 
marriage, 1 would ask you to give her to Balaratna, who is now living on the earth.* 
This quaint story, historically interpreted, indicates that the wife of Balarama 
belonged to an old Yadava family, which claimed descent from Revata, a hero cf 
hoary antiquity, but which had, owing lo vicissitudes of fortune, failed to preserve 
its genealogy intact. Puranas give us the little fragment of the genealogy they 
knew and cloak their ignorance by the strange story of Raivata’s prolonged detention 
in heaven and the overthrew of his family in his absence. 
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are somelimes invented at the instance of a reigning 
dynasty in order to take its history lo a hoary past. But 
thi.s motive could not operate in the case of the pi^-Bharata 
war genealogies, for most of them were compiled and 
included in the original Puriina some time after the* dynasties 
concerned had flourished and disappeared. » There were at 
that time no descendants of theirs who were interested in 
claiming a fictitious antiquity for their ancestors. 

One may naturally doubt the historicity of characters 
which* figure as heroes and heroines in purely didactic stories. 
Saiyavan and Savitrl, Ambarisha and Durvasas, Visvamitra 
and Harischandra, all belong to this category. They may 
or may not be historical personages. But such is surely 
not the case with most of the kings who figure in the 
Pauranic genealogies of the pre-Bharata war period. Tliey' 
are not at all mentioned in connection with any didactic 
stories but in chapters which pr^jfess to deal with the history 
of purely human dynasties. A glance at the names ol 
these rulers will show that it would have been very difficult 
for any Pauranika to compile these dynastic lists from pure 
imagination, either when the original Purana was compiled, 
or when it was tran.sformed into the present versions early 
in the Christian era. The names of the kings in these genea- 
logies had long gone out of vogue even in the age of the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads. We hardly ever come 
across names like Prithu, Yuvanasva, Haryasva, Tridhanva, 
Trayyaruna, Sagara, Dilipa, Ahinagu, Vyushitasva, 
Dhruvasandhl , Kritanjaya, Kurcha, Satyairavas, .Marutta, 
Udavasu, etc., among the rulers of the dynasties which have 
flourished in India subsequent to c. 600 B.C. How then 
could they have been thought of, if the genealogies were 
purely fictitious > Some of the Rajput genealogies, which 
sedk to establish the connection of the ruling families with 
the sun or the moon or some epic hero, betray their unhisto- 
ric character by the simple circumstance that many of the 
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names mentioned in them are such as became popular only 
in much later times. Such is not the case with a single 
pre-Bharata war genealogy preserved in the Puranas. 

The genealogies, it may be argued, may not be fictitious; 
but what reason is there to warrant the supposition that they 
were carefully preserved and transmitted? Prime facie, 
they all refer to the second millenmum before the Christian 
era ; how could they have been preserved intact for ivvn 
thousand years before they were incorporated in the present 
Puranas ? This is no doubt a legitimate question, but v-.n- 
can give a satisfactory answer to it. 

Though most of the Puranas were given their present 

form at the beginning of the Gupta period, theYr- la no 

doubt that the Parana in its pristine paffcha-Ial^shana foirn 

existed several centuries earlier, h is referred to not only 

« 

in Apasfamba and Gautama Dharma Siiiras, but also in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad (111,' 4, 1 .2), l^anJ^hayana ^rauta 
Suha (XVI, 2, 27), Asvalayara $rauta Sutra (X, 7) an-1 the 
Satapalha Brahmana.'' Nay, it is mentioned in the Aiharva- 
oeda itself.'* This need not surprise us, for the Pauranic 
tradition asserts that the original Purana was expounded by 
Dvaipayana Vyasa to Romaharsliana at the same time when 
he arranged the Vedic materials into four Sarhhitas. ’ The 
Vayupurana further enlightens us as to how this Purana 
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was compiled. It was not by drawing upon fables or imagi- 
nation, but by putting together Alfhyanas, Vpa^hyanas and 
Gathas, which were dealing with the history and* achieve- 
ments of the different dynasties, that the original Purana 
was compiled. ' It is therefore clear that historicaF material 
in the form of storiea and ballads existed in society from 
the Vedic period ; the fact that it is mentioned as a Veda by 
the Saiapatha Brdhmana' shows that it must have been as 
higldy revered as the hymns themselves. It is no wonder 
that society should have preserved this literature very 
carefully. Just as a section of society, the Brahmanas, had 
addressed itself to the preservation of the hymnal literature, 
another section of it, the sutas, had dedicated itself to the 
cultivation and Iransmissioti of the Purana literature. We 
would not haye been groping in the dark about the history’ 
of (he pre-Bharata war period if tliis class of scholars had 
continued to flourish like their confreres, the Brahmanas, 
throughout the whole period of our ancient history, and the 
study of the Puranas had continued to be regarded as a 
svadhyaya, as obligatory as that of the Vedas. 

The Itihasa- Purana literature of the Vedic period, 
referred to by the Alharoa-veda and the Satapaiha 
Brahmana, must obviously have consisted of the genealogies 
of the earlier and contemporary royal houses and stories 
about the exploits and achievements of the celebrities among 
them. If the Puranas composed at about the 4th century 
A.D. could preserve with sufficient accuracy the names of 
the dynasties and (heir rulers who had ruled during the 
preceding millennium, why should not the same feat be 
possible for the custodians of the Itihasa-Purana literature 


gKi»BT§r^siTr?: u Ibid., 21. 
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of the late Vedic period, especially since it was then held 
in as high a veneration as the Vedic literature itself ? 

There c&n therefore be no doubt that in the late Vedic 
period ther^ did exist a popular school of historians, which 
was carefully preserving the skeleton of ancient history. 
The achievementa of famous heroes were often summed up 
in short pithy stanzas which used to be transmitted from 
generation to generation. Many of these have been 
incorporated in modern Puranas, but they can be easily 
detected. 7’he present Puranas usually give us. merely a 
string of names with reference to the pre-Bharata war 
dynasties, but when a famous personage comes in, they 
invariably quote the narasamsi-gdthas about him, which still 
lived in popular memory. Thus when in the case of the 
Ikshvaku dynasty, the name of the famous king Mandhata 
is mentioned, the Vayupurana stops its prosaic enumeration 
and says, ‘ Here are two verses about this ruler, which 
have been preserved by the Pauranika Brahmanas.’'" The 
same procedure is followed when later on other celebrated 
persons of the dynasty like Trisanku, Harischandra and 
Dilipa are mentioned. Similar ndrasamsl-gdthds about the 
renowned rulers of other pre-Bharata war dynasties like 
Alarka, Jyamegha, Babhru, Bharata, Arjuna Kartavirya 
etc. were quite well-known in the bardic circles and have 
been incorporated in the present Puranas. 

There are also indications to show that some of the 
custodians of the pre-Bharata war genealogies were fairly 
careful students of history, and that tne names cf kings, 
which they had preserved, had a real significance for them. 
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Thus when there is an occasion to mention the name of king 
Nala in the Ikshvaku genealogy, the Vayu and Matsya 
Puranas slop their prosaic enumeration and add ‘ There 
were two Nalas famous in the Puranas. One of them 
was the son of V'irasena, and the other was a scion of the 
Ikshvaku family.’" In the Puru family* there were several 
kings bearing the names Riksha, Bhima, Parikshit and 
Janamejaya ; lest there should be a confusion about their 
number, the Brahmapurana observes, * In this Soma family, 
there were two Rikshas and only two Parikshits ; Bhimasenas 
were three and janamejayas two.’ When, while narrating 
the Turvasa genealogy, the Vdyapurana has an occasion to 
mention the name of king Marutta, it stops to add, ‘ The 
king Marutta, son of Avikshit, who was mentioned before, 
was quite a different personage from this ruler.' 

The above quotations will show that the ancient royal 
genealogies were carefully studied, analysed an;l preserved 
by their custodians. We have also seen that they were 
incorporated in the original Purana as early as the time of 
Dvaipayana Vyasa, that is to say, about fifty years before the 
Bharata war. Are we not then fully justified in assuming 
that the royal houses they refer to were historic ruling 
families, holding sway in different parts of Northern India 
during the second millennium before the Christian era ? 

A study of these genealogies makes it further clear that 
they cannot be referred to any pre-Aryan Dravidian ruling 
families. All the kings mentioned in them were Aryans and 
the followers of the Vedic religion. The Aryans were well 
known for their horsemanship and a number of these kings 
bore names showing their skill in or liking for that line. 
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Brihada^va, Dridhasva, Haryasva, Yuvanasva are only some 
of the names of this class The incidental references lo 
contemporary religious conditions and practices make it quite 
clear that the Vedic sacrificial religion then ruled supreme in 
society. That even among Kshatriyas, proper names like 
Kurcha, Kusa, Suhotra, Venuhotra, Vitihotra, Somasravas, 
Sutapa, Midhva, 'Divodasa, Marutta/ Somadatta, Devarata, 
etc., should occur with lair frequency will show quite clearly 
that the Vedic sacrificial religion was then in ascendancy. 
You will be surprised to learn that Dhumini, * the smoky 
one,’ was the unromantic name of one of the beloved qUeens 
of king Ajamidha of the Paurava dynasty. Your surprise 
will, however, vanish on learning that this worthy queen had 
acquireJ this proud name because she was accustomed to 
perform a number of sacrifices when she would sleep in the 
sacrificial pandal on the Kusa grass. This practice of hers 
had really made her smoky in colour and given her the 
curious title, ‘ the Smoky One. ’ The names of kings and 
queens thus make it quite clear that, during the time of the 
ascendancy of the pre-Bharata war dynasties, the Vedic 
religion was in vogue. The structure of the caste system, 
as disclosed by these genealogies, also shows that they must 
be referring lo very ancient days, when the translation of a 
person of a lower caste into a higher one caused no surprise 
whatsoever. Later orthodox works were very reluctant to 
record and admit the elevation of Visvamitra to the Brahmana - 
caste ; tliey seek to explain it away by various possible and 
impossible ways and theories. I he genealogies of the pre- 
Bharata war period, however, narrate in a matter of fact 
way, without showing the least concern or surprise, how the 
descendants of a number of Kshatriya kings like Mandhata, 

' “ s fulfil' I 

freit ? flilfq3llS[ll Malsya, 50. 19-20. 
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Jatukarnya, Rathitara, Saunaka, Arshtishena, Ajamidha, 
Mudgala, etc., became Brahmanas and founded celebrated 
priestly families. That such elevations of Kshatriyas to 
Brahmana status should have been recorded as ordinary 
events, calling forth no comment or explanation whatever, 
would show that they really refer to the Hindu society of the 
Vedic period, when a priest could confess without feeling 
any awkwardness that his father was a physician and 
maternal grandfather a stone-cutter.'^ That these incon- 
venient facts, so inconsistent with the beliefs of the later age, 
should have been preserved in Puranas even after their 
transformation into the present form would raise a strong 
presumption in favour of the hypothesis that the old genea- 
logies were incorporated in the present Puranas precisely in 
the form in which they were handed down without any 
effort being made to modernise or change them. 

The strongest evidence, however, in favour of the view 
that the pre-Bharata war dynasties mentioned in the Puranas 
flourished before the time of the Kauravas and Pandavas is 
the circumstance that the Pauranic data about many of the 
royal houses, kings and sages is confirmed by the Vedic 
literature to a surprising extent. The prevailing impression, 
largely based upon Pargiter's oft-repeated emphasis on the 
Brahmanical lack of historic sense, is that there are hardly 
any points of contact between the Pauranic and Vedic 

About Ambailsha, Yuvana,<va and Harlla, who were descendants of iVlandhata 
from one of his younger sons, the Vayupurana^ 68. 73, says : 

• Vaya, 88. 73. 

About the descendants of king Jatukarnya, the Bhaga^aia says ; — 

erm smf ‘ i Bhagavaia, IX. 2. 22. 

About the Paurava family, the Vayuparana, 99 , 278, says:— 

irT<?r ^ it Vsya, 99. 278. 

^ ‘ firm *im i Rmoeda, IX, 112. 3. 
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tradition about the ancient history of our country. But such 
is not really the case. Many of the pre-Bharata war Pauranic 
kings and sages reappear in the Vedic literature and it is 
possible to identify them. "I he number of such kings is 
fairly large^ especially when we remember that the Vedic 
literature had really few occasions to refer to contemporary 
political events. 

Some Pauranic kings like Ambarlsha* Riluparna, 
Prishadhra, Brihaduktha, Purumijha, Devatithi and Vatapi 
appear in the Vedic literature also. But they may be or may 
not be the same, as we have no conclusive data to prove 
their identity. There are, however, quite a large number 
of cases where there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Pauranic genealogies are really referring to kings w'ho figure 
in the Vedic literature also, i shall now mention some such 
typical cases. 

(1) In the Ikshvaku dynasty, Mandhata Yauvimasva 
figures as a well-known emperor, famous as a great sacrificer. 
Ancient bards had preserved two traditional verses about 
him which have been included in a number of Puranas 
{ante p. 41 , n. 8). The Gopatha Brahmana refers to a 
Brahmana named Vichari Kabandha going to the sacrifice 
of a paramount king named Mandhata Yauvanasva, and 
asking him some questions there.’' It is obvious that the 
Brahmana work is referring to the same king who figures as 
a great emperor and sacrificer in the Puranas. 

(2) In the same royal family there later flourished a king 
named Trayyaruna, son of Tridhanva, who was well known 
for his strict regard for justice and fair play. Puranas neirrate 
how he expelled even his crown prince for abducting a 
princess who was being married to another king {Vayu, 
88. 78 ff). The Panchavimsa Brahmana tells us that there 

I It. 9. 
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was a king named Trayyaruna, son of Tridhatu, belonging to 
the Ikshvaku dynasty, who did not mind incurring flie wrath 
of his Purohita by expelling him for running his chariot over 
a child in the street."’ It is quite clear that Trayyaruna of the 
Puranas is identical with the king of that name occurring in 
the Panchavimsa Brahmana as both belonged to the same 
dynasty and had fathers of the same name, T raidhalva of 
the Vedic text being a mistake for Traidhanva. 

(3) King Hiranyanabha of the same dynasty is described 
in the Puranas as a great yogesvara and a keen student of 
Vedic ritual.’^ Yajnavalkya is stated to have studied Yoga 
under him. Hiranyanabha Kausalya, mentioned in the 
$an\hdyana Srauta ioira (XVI. 9. 13) as the Hota of king 
Atnara, and in the Prasna Upanishad as the proposer of 
some mystic questions to Sukesa Bharadvaja, would appear 
to be the same personage. 

(4) In the Vaisali dynasty Marutta, son of Avikshit, 
figures as a powerful emperor and a famous sacrificer. 
Traditional verses have been preserved about him, averring 
that no one could possibly equal this ruler in the grandeur 
of sacrifice or the generosity to priests. His name is still 
sung every morning and evening at the time of mantra- 
pushpa in every orthodox Hindu family and temple Puranas 
further state that Samvarta was his priest."' Now the 


gait % i Xti. 3. I2. 

As a consequence of ihe wralh of the expelled Purohita, Fire declined lo ignite. 
The king managed to get over the difficult siluatiun by inducing the Purohita lo return. 
The Purohita tlien recited Rigi’eda, V. 2. 9 and lo I the fire ignited once more. 
Brihaddaivata, V. 14-23. 

* ' f i ?im i vuhon, iv.4. 48. 
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Aitareya Brahmana also refers to king Marulta, who was 
son of Avikshit, whose priest was Satnvnrta, and who was 
very famotis as an emperor and sacrificer. *" It is absolutely ‘ 
clear t' at tjie Vedic and the Pauranic traditions are referring 
to the sanie king. 

(5) According to the Mahabhdraia (XIII, 30, 29- 30) king 
Pratardana of Benares, who had been driven out of his 
capital by the Haihayas of Chedi country, could succeed in 
regaining his kingdom by enlisting the help of the sage 
Bharadvaja. 1 he Kalhalia Samhild slates that the Apra- 
tiratha ritual enables one to conquer his enemies an l adds 
that it enabled Bharadvaja to win back the kingdom for king 
Pratardana. ■' It is obvldits that the Samhitd is referring !o 
the incident in Benares history, mentioned in the great 
epic. 

(6) There flourished in the Narishyanta dynasty just 
before the Bharata war a king named Jatukarnya, who, 
according to the Puranas, founded a Brahmal^ula. " In the 
^dnkhdyana Aranyaka (26.5) he figures as a venerable sage 
and a great authority on points ot dispute in rituals and philo- 
sophy. 

(7) In the midst of its prose narrative, the Vishnupurdna 
quotes a verse about king Babhru, son of Devavridha, of 
the main Yadava dynasty, extolling his greatness and 
exploits. King Babhru, son of Devavridha, who became 

getr i 

■» 

u Vishnu. IV. I. 17. 

^ I viii. 2i. 
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Pafich. Br,, XV. 3. 7 also refers to this incident. 
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a great king by virtue of the mysterious efficacy of a certain 
ritual described in the Ailareya Brahmana (VII. 34), must 
■ be identical with him. 

(8-10) I he Satapaiha Brahmana supports tl:^(e Pauranic 
account of the birth of king Bharata from iSakuhtala, as 
also the story of the love affair of Pururavas and Urvasi. 

It also confirms the statement of Puranas that Panchala 
was a new name given to the country some generations 
before the Bharata w£ur.“" 

(N) The Matsya Parana tells us that prince Devapi of 
the Paurava line could not ascend the throne because he was 
suffering from some skin dis.*ase. He eventually became 
a priest and sacrificed for his brother Santanu, who succeeded 
to the throne, and thereby secured rain for the country. 
Rigveda, X. 93.5 tells us how Devapi officiated at iSantanu’s 
sacrifice and brought down rain from the sky. The circum- 
stance that the Rigveda describes Devapi as Arshtishena need 
not go against this identification, for Rishlishena could well 
have been an epithet of Dillpa, who was Devapi’s father 
according to the Puranas. This would not be a gratuitous 
assumption, for the Vedic tradition as recorded in the Brihad- 
daivata (Vil. 155, VIH. 5) expressly declares that Devapi 
Arshtishena was a brother of Santanu Kauravya. 


** * Vl?rT ' XHI. 5, 4. 3, l..ike the Puranas this Brahmana also 

describes Kim a.s a great conqueror and performer of several ASvamedhas. 

25 XI, 5. 4. There is a remarkable agicenient »ihout several details of this story. 
AV>out his Jive -son.?, one of whom was Krimilasva, king Riksha says : - - 

q^T»rT li Vayu, 99. 198. 

^ ^ ^ I Xfll. 5. 4 7. Krivis seem to be connected 

with the Prince Krimilafva of the Puranas. 
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(12) Dhritarashtra, son of Vichltravlrya, who is men- 
tioned as a king in the Kurupafichala country in the Kalhaf^a 
Samhita (X. 6) must obviously be identical with the father 
of Duryodhana, who was a son of Vichitravirya. 

(13) Ac-jbrding to the Puranas, an early king of Benares 
na-nad Sanahoira hud a younger son named Grltsamada, 
who became a great Vedic sage along with his son Saunaka. " 
The Vedic tradition confirms this Pautanic account, for it 
assigns the second Mandala of the Rigveda to Gritsamada, 
and internal evidence shows unmistakably that Sunahotra 
was his father or ancestor. 

(14) The Brahmapurana credits the sage Atri with the 
feat of restoring light to the universe by killing the demon 
Svarbhanu who had overpowered the sun. * This legend, 
which seems to owe its origin to Atri’s astronomical skill in 
anticipating the occurrence and duration of a solar eclipse, 
finds confirmation in the Kausttoki Brahmana in all its im- 
portant particulars. 

( 1 5 ) The Rigvedic evidence shows that the Atris were 
probably closely connected with the FCanvas ; ® ‘ this is con- 
firmed by thePauranic account about thePaurava genealogy. 
Atri was a son-in-law of Wcheyu, an early king in the 
dynasty, and the Kanvas are represented as descendants of a 
later king Ajamidha through his wife Kesinl.'*' It is interesting 

** sfJT i 

'snsiiSl n Bhsgaoata, IX. I7. 3. 

* " srq ftr t gstijlSH S55 misT ll I ( . 41. 14. 
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to add that the Rigveda, IV. 44. 6 also represents descendants 
of Ajamidha as priests and singers. 

(16) According to the Vamsa Brahmana, Vibhandaka 
was a pupil of Rishyasringa. According to the Matsya 
Parana Vibhandaka officiated as a priest of laing Haryanga 
of the Anava dynasty, who was two generations junior to 
Rishyasringa (48. 98). The two sources thus confirm each 
other about the relative chronology of Rishyasringa, Vibhan- 
daka and Haryanga. 

^ (17) It is well known that the Vedic evidence shows that 
the Bharatas rose into prominence after the decline of the 
Purus and were themselves later eclipsed by the Kuru- 
panchalas. From the Puranas we learn that Puru was the 
founder of the Paurava family and kings Bharata and Kuru 
flourished later about 40 and 70 generations respectively. 
The Panchala dynasty also was founded about 1 0 generations 
later than the time of Bharata. It will be thus seen that 
the Vedic and the Pauranic evidence confirm each other. 

(18) The Puranas inform us that king Janamejaya II, 
son of Parikshit, had become guilty of Brahmahatya, 
his chariot having run over and killed a son of the sage 
Galava. His people then abandoned him and he could 
regain his position only when sage Indrota Daivapa Saunaka 
agreed to cleanse him of his guilt by performing an 
A&ivamedha for him."’’ The Satapatha Brahmana '^' confirms 
this episode in every particular. 

*1 i 
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(19) Rohita figures as a son of Harischandra in the 

Ikshvaku genealogy of the Puranas and the Bhagavata also 
describes the sacrifice of Sunahsepha (IX. 7. 22-5). There 
is a substantial agreement between the Pauranic and Vedic 
tradition abTout the different functions discharged by different 
priests on the occasion.**^ , 

(20) King Sudasa, who was the hero of the famous 
Dasarajna war of the Rigveda, figures in the North Panchala 
dynasty of the Puranas, along with other members of his 
family like Vadhryasva, Srinjaya, Divodasa, Sahadeva, 
Somaka, etc. The precise relationship between :some of 
these persons is not clear both in the Pauranic genealogies 
and Vedic hymns. 1 think that we can detect a reference 
to the Dasarajna war in the Mahabharala also in the descrip- 
tion it gives of the sad lot of the Paurava family at the time 
of king Sainvarana. * When this king was ruling,’ says 
the great epic, ‘ we hear that* there was a great slaughter of 
people and the Purus suffered in various ways. The whole 
nation was shattered. The Bharatas were attacked by their 
enemies in immense numbers. Tlie Panchala king invaded 
the country with a great force, and the Kuru king had to 
fly to the west with his ministers, family and allies.’ 
Ultimately the Purus found an asylum somewhere on the 
bank of the Indus, where they lived for some time. They then 
requested sage Vasishtha to become their Purohita and bless 
and help their effort to regain their dominions. Vasishtha 
agreed, gave the Puru king satnrajyahhishel^a and the Purus 
eventually became successful in regaining their kingdom.* 

Sf Cy. Sankjhsyana Srauta Sutra, 15. 17 with Bhagavata IX. 7. 22-3 and Attareya 
BrShmam, VII. 16. 

M Mhh., I. 101. 23 ff. (KumbheJconain edition) ; — 
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The genealogies show that the Panchala contemporeury of 
king SEunvarana who had shattered his power was king 
Sudasa. It is precisely this ruler wlio is the*hero of the 
Da^ajna war. The Vedic data ahow that the Purus were 
among the opponents of Sudasa and that they wfere comple- 
tely overthrown in the*critical battle fought- on the bank of 
the Parushni. Marching from the east Sudasa succeeded 
in shattering the power of the big confederacy and driving 
his opponents to the west across the river. This is confirm- 
ed by the Mahabharata when it states that the Purus even- 
tually found a safe asylum on the Indus. The Vedic 
tradition makes it quite clear that both Visvamitra and 
Vasishtha had served Sudasa as his Purohita, and that one 
of them was later discarded in favour of the other, which 
led to the long-standing enmity between the two priestly 
families. The statement of the Ailareya Brahmana (VIII. 
21) that Sudasa was' coronated by Vasishdia would show 
that Vasishtha was the original pxiesl of the family, who 
was later superseded in favour of Visvamitra. The epic 
account supports this view and indicates how Vasishtha 
wreaked his vengeance. He championed the cause of the 
Purus, who u'ere among his old patron's erstwiiilc enemies, 
worked hard for them and eventually enabled them to regain 
their ancestral kingdom from the descendants of Sud^a. 
It will be thus seen tliat there is a remarkable agreement 
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in the accounts of this war as they have been preserved in 
the Rigveda and the Mahabhdrata. 

1 havfe discussed above some twenty typical and cleat 
cases, whe^e we find the Vedic literature confirming the 
Pauranic accounts about the kings, sages and incidents of 
the pre-Bharata war period- There* are s«jme other clear 
cases, equally convincing, which I cannot mention here for 
want of time. 1 feel sure, however, that the cases discussed 
above will dispel the usual impression that the pre-Bharata 
war genealogies of the Puraaas are .altogether .unrelated to 
the fragments of contemporary and early history as preserved 
in the Vedic literature. This literature deals with ritualistic, 
religious and philosophical matters, and we i'.ardly expect 
it to refer to secular or political history and events. And 
yet its close study shows that it confirms to a surprising 
degree the information to be gathered from the scanty 
Pauranic accounts of pre-Bhdfata war dynasties on several 
important points. The conclusion thus becomes irresistible 
that the various pre-Bharata war dynasties mentioned in the 
Purdnas are as real and historical as the $aisundgas, or the 
Mauryas or the Andhras, which ate later described by 
them, and that We can he fully justified in reconstructing 
the political and literary history of the period with their 
help. 

I shall now proceed to do .so very briefly. It will be 
first necessary, however, to determine the date of the 
Bharata war. This 1 have done in Appendix A to this 
address, where 1 have shown that the most probable date 
of this war is c. 1400 B.C. Let me now assume that date 
and proceed with the immediate work in hand. On 
pp. 144-49 of his valuable book. Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, Pargiter has given us a very important table of 
the contemporary Pauranic dynasties of the pre-Bharata 
war period, giving the approximate position of each ruler 
in his family. To save time and space, I shall be referring 
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here to this table for determining the position of any parti> 
cular king or event that may be under discussion. 

Puranas do not supply us with the reign periods of any 
of the pre-Bharata war rulers, as they do in the case of 
almost every king of the post-Sisunaga period.* If they 
had been inclined to give us a fictitious history, they could 
have done so with great ease. This regard for the truth 
which they have shown is indeed admirable. It of course 
places us under peculiar difficulties in determining the 
chronology of the period, but we shall have to wade our 
way as best as we can. We can only determine the 
chronology of a particular king or event as being so many 
generations before the Bharata war. We can get a more 
approximate idea of the time by fixing a probable average 
for one reign. We have to deal with very long genealogies, 
extending over 50 to 90 generations, and so the averages 
taken from the Maurya br the Mughul dynasty would not be 
useful. In the case of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty, we 
have a definitely historical genealogy extending over a very 
long period and preserved with a care and accuracy which 
may well excite the envy of any modern record office. We 
find that the reigns of 40 kings who belonged to this dynasty, 
covered 656 years- This gives us an average of about 16J 
years per reign. We would be therefore erring on the side 
of caution if we assume that the average reign period in 
the case of the pre-Bharata war genealogies was 1 5 years. 

It is now possible to date every one of the incidents and 
kings mentioned in the 20 cases that 1 have discussed above, 
as being so many generations and therefoie years before the 
Bharata war, i.e., before 1400 B.C. It is not however 
possible to do so to-day for want of time. I would here 
content myself by pointing out that some of the synchro- 
nisms established by the Pauranic data get surprising con" 
firmation firom the Vedic evidence also. After describing 
. he miraculous efficacy of the Nara^ihsa Soma drink, the 
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Aifareya Brdhmana (Vil. 34) informs us that in ancient 
times it was administered by Parvata and Narada to kings 
Somaka.. son of Sahadeva, Sahadeva son of Srinjaya,- 
Babhru son of Devavridha, and Bhima and Neignajit of 
Vidarbha and Gandhara countries respectively. It is clear 
from the above.stateraent that thesQ kings were contempo- 
reuries and the Pauranic evidence supports this conclusion. 
The North Panchala genealogy contains kings Srinjaya, 
Sahadeva and Somaka. The Pauranic tradition agrees with 
the Aitareya Brdhmana in stating that Somaka was d'le son 
of Sahadeva, but differs in observing that Srinjaya was the 
grandfather of Sahadeva. King Babhru, son of Devavridha, 
does not figure in Pargiter’s table. He belonged to a junior 
Yadava branch and was a {grandson of king Satvata of the 
main line through his second son Devavridha. This Satvata 
was a contemporary of Srinjaya, and so the contemporaneity 
presupposed by the Aitareya Brdhmana is supported by the 
Puranas in this case also. Bhima of Vidarbha was also a 
contemporary of these rulers, as Pargiter’s tables show 
(p. 143). Nagnajit of Gandhara does not figure in the 
Pauranic lists and so we cannot test his contemporaneity. 
The above discussion shows that four out of the five 
kings mentioned as contemporaries by the Vedic tradition 
are shown to be so by the Pauranic evidence also. Now 
the Pauranic genealogies show that these kings flourished 
about 30 generations, i.e., 450 years, before the Bharata war. 
We can then confidently place them somewhere in the 19th 
century B.C. King Srinjaya, mentioned above, was four 
generations junior to king Sudasa who was the hero of the 
Da^rajna war. This would show that this famous W£ir took 
place about 60 years ecurlier ; c. 1900 B.C. may then be 
tentatively fixed as the time of that event. The time of 
other kings like Mandhata, Trayyaruna, Harischandra, 
Pratardana, etc., whom 1 have mentioned in this address, 
can also be similarly determined. 
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It is interesting to note that the Pauranic tradition enables 
us to determine the date of many of the Vedic sages and 
therefore of the hymns that were composed in their families. 
It is now high time that we should try to tackle the problem 
of Vedic chronology by this new method Vedic scholars 
are agreed that the so-called family books of the Rigveda 
constitute its earliest nucleus and the Pauranic evidence 
supports this conclusion. We have shown above (p. 49, 
No. 13) that Gritsarnada, the founder of the family whose 
hymns are included in the llnd Book of the Rigveda, was 
a junior merhber of the Benares ruling family. He flourish- 
ed about 65 generations or 1275 years before the Bharata 
war and so his time would be c. 2700 B.C. The majority 
of the hymns of jhis Mandala must have been composed 

during 2700-2500 B.C. 

The Pauranic tradition would show that the Vlh Mandala 
would rank next to the llnd Mapdala in antiquity. We have 
already shown above (p. 49, No. 14) how its traditional 
author Atri and his apparent success in predicting a 
solar eclipse are referred to both in the Rigveda and the 
Puranas. According to the latter, Atri was a son-in-law of 
king Richeyu, of the Paurava dynasty, who flourished about 
five generation later than Gritsarnada. His time therefore 
would be about 2600 B.C. and we should place the 
early hymns of this book between 2600 B.C. and 

2400 B.C. 

The IVth .Mandala of the Rigveda informs us that 
two Aryan chiefs, Arna and Chitraratha, were overthrown 
by Indra on the bank of the Sarayu in favour of a devotee 
of his. Some Vedic scholars are inclined to think that the 
Sarayu, referred to here, may be some river other than the 
well-known one in Oudh. The Pauranic evidence shows 
that this gratuitous assumption is altogether unwarranted. 
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Among the kings of the Anu dynasty ruling in Angade^, 
the Puranas mention a king named Chitraratha. About his 
father Dhacmaratha we are told that he had drunk Soma 
in the company of Indra on the Vishnupiida hill near Gaya 
and the Ka^anjara mountain in Banda district in the south- 
eastern U.P.^” U is therefore crystal (dear that Dharmaratha 
and his son Chitraratha were holding sway over the eastern 
U.P. and Bihar, and that the river Sarayu was flowing in 
their dominion. The Rigveda expressly describes them as 
Aryans and the Puranas show that the family of at least one 
of them was following Vedic religion and performing Vedic 
sacrifices. The IVth Mandala of the Rigveda can therefore 
well refer to Aryan chiefs ruling in Kosala .and fighting 
with each other and invoking Indra’s help in their wars. 
The Sarayu mentioned in it is therefore clearly the well- 
known river of that name in Oudh. According to the 
Puranas, king Chitraratha flourished about 40 generations, 
i.e., 600 years before the Bharata war. His time then 
would be c. 2000 B.C. Rigveda, IV. 31. 8 which refers 
to his death, cannot be earlier than this date. The IVth 
Mandala would thus be later than Mandalas 11 and V. It 
continued to receive further additions for at least two cen- 
turies more, for in IV. 15. 4 it describes the generosity of 
kings Srinjaya and Sahadeva who flourished three or four 
generations after the Da^rajna war. We may therefore 
determine its time as being c. 2000-1800 B C. 

According to the Puranas, Visvamitra, the author of the 
lllrd Mandala, was the last member of the Kanyakubja 
royal house. He renounced his Kshatriya status in order 
to found a Brahmana family. He flourished about 60 
generations or 900 years before the Bharata war. His time 
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therefore would be c. 2300 B.C. and the lllrd Mandala 
of the Rigveda would then not be earlier than that time. 
Visvamitra's descendants continued to compose, hymns for 
several generations and many of them were admitted into 
the lllrd Mandala when the canon was finally closed by 
Vedavyasa in c. 1 5Q0 B C. Some of these later hymns 
like 111. 33, for instance, are as late as 1900 B.C. The 
hymn above referred to contains a dialogue, between a 
descendant of Visvamitra and the rivers Vipas and Satudru, 
which dramatises a critical incident in connection with the 
Dasarajna war. So it cannot be earlier than c. 1900 B C. 
We can therefore place the Hird Mandala between 2300 
B.C. and 1900 B.C. The Puranas throw no light on the 
probable time of the Vasishtha family ; it is however well 
known that the Vasishtha and Visvamitra families were con- 
temporaneous and so we can place the Vllth Mandala also 
during the above period. • 

There is a general agreement among Vedic scholars that 
the Villth Mandala is on the whole later than the family 
books. The Pauranic evidence supports this conclusion. 
Vedic hymns describe Kanva, the traditional author of this 
book, as a descendant of Ajamilha. Puranas confirm the 
Vedic evidence, for they state that the Kanva priestly family 
was founded by one of the younger sons of king Ajamidha 
of the Paurava dynasty, who flourished about 4(^ generations 
before the Bharata weu:.^' The Kanva family therefore 
began to flourish sometime after 2000 B.C. and was thus 
junior to that of Gritsamada, Atri and Visvamitra. It was 
more or less contemporary with that of Vamadeva. We 
may therefore place the eeurly hymns of this book between 
2000 B.C. and 1800 B.C. It is possible to draw similar 
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inferences about the time of some of the other groups in the 
Rigveda, but it cannot be done to-day for want of time. 

The Rauranic evidence thus shows that the hymnal 
activity of the Vedic period started sometime at about 2700 
B.C. and* continued for more than a thousand years till the 
canon was finall^r closed by the compilations of the Samhitiis 
by Vedavyasa about four generations before the Bharatn 
war. This event may therefore be placed in c. 1500 B.C. 
Some late hymns composed just about this lime like those 
referring to Santanu and Devapi were also included in the 
collection as the central figures therein belonged to .the royal 
family with which Vedavyasa was closely connected. The 
later theory thcit the Vedic hymns ought to be preserved 
without the change of a single letter or accent did not exist 
in this age : the language and vocabulary of the archaic; 
hymns were to some extent assimilated to those of the later 
times. This linguistic assimilation is suggested by the 
Rauranic tradition when it declares that principal Vedic 
Sal^hds arose primarily on account of a di0erence of reading.'' 
After an exhaustive study of Vedic repetitions, Bloomfield 
also has come to the conclusion that the Vedic collection of 
hymns depends upon a long antecedent activity and that it 
represents the mixed final precipitate of a later time." In 
Vedic hymns therefore we do not find that amount of 
linguistic variety which we would expect in a collection, 
consisting of hymns separated from each other by more than 
a thousand years. We can also understand why there 
should be such a close similarity between the language of 
the Veda and that of the Avesta, in spite of the late date 
of the latter’s text. Though the antiquity of the Vedic age 
goes back to about 2700 B.C., and some of the hymns in 
the present collection go back to that date, still they do not 

ti'Cf’rV .?i«t ii Vayu, 61. 30 

Blooiiilield. Vedic Repetitions, p. MO. 
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show that amount of archaicness which we expect them to 
exhibit, because they were to some extent being assimilated 
to the later forms of language and grammar. 

The Pauranic tradition sho'.vs that the age of the 
Brdhmanas would be c. 1600 B.C. to c. 1000 B.C. The 
Satapatha Brdhmana is usually regarded as. one of the latest, 
and the joint evidence of Vedic and Pauranic tradition shows 
that it belonged to the latter half of this period. The 
internal evidence shows that Tura Kavasheya was the founder 
of certain ritualistic practices and doctrines which are dis- 
cussed in books Vll-X of this work. In the gumparampara 
list given at the end of the 10th book, he figures as the 
first human teacher and is followed by 12 others. (See 
Appendix B.) This Brdhmana was thus receiving additions 
for about 250 years when its canon was finally closed in the 
time of Saiijiviputra. Now Tura Kavasheya, who figures as 
a very ancient sage in the above list of teachers, w'as a 
Purohita of king Janamejaya, the great -grandson of Arjuna, 
according to the joint testimony of the Aitareya Brdhmana,*' 
and the Bhdgavala.'" His time therefore would be c. 1 350 
B.C. The lime of the composition of the Satapatha Brdhmana 
would thus be c. 1350 B.C. to c.llOO B.C. The sage 
Aruna, the father of Uddalaka, was ftjur generations or 
about 1 00 years junior to Tura Kavasheya. His son 
Uddalaka and the latter’s pupil Yajnavalkya play a very 
prominent part in the Brihaddranyal^a Upanishad. The 
philosophical theories of this Upanishad therefore go back to 
c. 1200 B.C. , though it was no doubt given its present 
form about 40 generations later. What is true of the 
Brihadaranyaka would be true of the Chhdndogya also. The 
Upanishadic thought activity would therefore have to be 

** ■? I vs? <0 viwvv: 

fli’ntisrv; ajast vftaTv 'a iit i vill. 21. 

Compare also Vll. 34 JV. 27. 

* • anstw gvlvra i IX. 22. 37. 
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placed between c. 1 200 B.C. and 600 B.C.’*’ Students of 
philosophy will readily concede that the philosophical diver- 
sity presupposed by Buddhism and Jainism would require 
at least five hundred years to come into existence. 

The above outlines of the Vedic chronology do not come 
into conflict with any other data. We have seen that, if we 
place the Mahabharata war in c, 1400 B.C., the beginning of 
the Vedic age cannot be taken back to earlier than c. 2700 
B.C. The relics of the Indus Valley civilisations show that 
the Aryans must very probably have come to India after 
that civilisation disappeared sometimes at about this very 
time. The evidence of this civilisation, as far as we are able 
to understand it at present, thus seems to confirm our Vedic 
and political chronology, as outlined above on the Pauranic 
evidence. We can also understand how the Aryan gods 
appear in the Mittani inscriptions of the 14th century B.C. 
As Pargiter has already pointed out, the Aryan emigration 
to Mesopotamia is suggested by the Pauranic tradition which 
states that the Druhyu dynasty disappeared from India 
because its members migrated to the north and became rulers 
over territories inhabited by the Mlechchhas This would 
support the view that some of them went into Mesopotamia 
with their Aryan gods and founded their own principalities 
there. 

We shall have to revise very considerably our current 
ideas about the time of the Aryanisation of Northern India 
in the light of what we have seen above. The usual view 
that the Aryans had not spread much beyond the Kuru- 
panchala country in the Brahrnana period will have to be 


46 It is interesting to note that Sir S. Radha^^ri^hnaii places the beginning of the 
UpanisKadic age in c. 1000 B.C. {Indian Philosof}hyy I, p. 142) and Prof. Ranadc in 
c. 1200 B.C. {Constructive Survey oj Upaniahadic Philosophy, p. 13) 

^ f^TOrf^cIT: U Vayu, 99. 12. 
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completely abcmdoned. It was in the first place based upon 
a fundamental misconception. The Kurupafichala country 
was no doubt the centre of the Vedic and Aryan, culture in 
the Brahmana period. But that need not show that the 
Aryans had not spread much beyond it at that time. The 
cultural centre also nf;ed not always be , the geographical 
centre of a people or country. Calcutta and Poona are no 
doubt the centres of modern Bengali and Marathi culture, 
but they are situated in far off southern corner.*? of Bengal and 
Maharashtra lespectivcJy. Owing to the presence of the 
traditional holy livers like the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati, the 
Ganga and the Yamuna, the Kurupafichala country remained 
the centre of the Aryan religion and culture for several 
centuries, even when the Aryans iiad penetrated to Oudh, 
Central India and Northern Deccan. I his penetration will 
have now to be placed even earlier than 2000 B.C. 

It has been already shown, above that the internecine war 
among the Aryans in which king Chilraratha lost his life on 
the bank of the Sarayu in Oudh took place at c. 2000 B.C. 
(ante, p. 57). Chitraratha’s father had offered several 
sacrifices to India on the hills of Vishnupada and Kalafijara. 
It is therefore clear that the Aryan chiefs, who fought on 
the bank of the Sarayu, must have penetrated into the eastern 
U. P., Oudh, and Bihar sometime before 2000 B.C. The 
Chedi country, i.e., the territory round Jubbulpore, was 
colonised about ten generations earlier, as the Yadava genea- 
logy shows. This event may then be placed not later than 
c. 2150 B.C. The generosity of a Chaidya king named 
Kasu has been praised in the Vlilth Mandala of the 
Rigveda, the nucleus of which was started in c. 2000 B.C. 
as shown already (an/e, p. 58). According to the Pauranic 
tradition, this territory was first colonised by king Chedi 
belonging to a junior branch of the Yadava family about 
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fifty generations or 750 years before the Biiarata war. We 
have therefore to place this event in c. 2150 B.C. We can 
iherefore .well understand how Vedic priests flourishing • 
after 2000 B.C. eulogise the generosity of a later descendant 
of the founder of the house. 

The genealogy of the Benares royal family would show 
that this famous city was occupied even earlier than c. 2b00 
B.C. It would however appear, from the legend of the demon 
Kshemalca devastating it for a long lime soon after the reign 
of king Divodasa, that the Aryans lost their hold over this 
city for a considerable time. We hcive seen already [ante, 
p. 55) that according to the Aitareya Hrahmana king Bhima 
of Vidarbha was a contemporary of king Sahadeva, who 
flourished about four generations after the Dasarajna war, 
i.e., in c. 1850 B.C., as shown already {ante, p. 55). The 
Northern Deccan must therefore have been occupied by the 
Aryans sometime before the time of Bhima. The Pauranic 
tradition places this event about 25 generations Ccirlier, i.e. 
sometime in the 22nd century B.C. 

The joint testimony of the Vedic and Pauranic traditions 
thus shows that the whole of the Gangetic plain up to Bihar, 
Central India and Northern Deccan were already Aryanised 
at least a century before c. 2000 B.C. And this need not 
cause any surprise, for we have already seen that the Aryans 
had penetrated into India sometime before 2700 B.C. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am fully conscious that 1 have 
already taken too much of your time, but my only excuse is 
the importance and the negle:t of the subject. I would very 
respectfully submit that the unexpected confirmation of the 
Pauranic tradition by the Vedic data about numerous kings, 
sages and incidents connected with the pre-Bharata war 
history, to which I have drawn pointed attention this evening, 
shows beyond the shadow of any doubt that we can well 
proceed to reconstruct the political arid literary history oj our 
country with the help of pre~Bhdrata war genealogies. The 
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dynasties of these genealogies are as real and historical as 
the Mawyas, the Cholas or the Mughuls. They flourished 
in what is l^nowii as the Vedic period and many of the 
Vedic sages were their protegee. They had succeeded in 
occupying the whole of the Gangetic plain, Central India and 
the Northern Deccan sometime before 2000 H-C. Some of 
them had sent colonies to Mesopotamia. The reconstruction 
of the history of this period is a very difficult, hazardous and 
slippery task; bul it has got to be attempted, as it refers to 
a very important period of our culture The details of the 
above picture have to be filled, and perhaps even its outlines 
to be changed, by further patient research, and I whole- 
heartedly invite you to this vast and interesting field and 
w'ish you belter and greater success in it. 
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The Date of the Bharata War 

I propose to discuss here only very briefly the problem of 
the date of the Bharata war. 

The astronomical tradition places the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga in 3101 B.C. In the Mahabharata it is stated in 
different places that the Kaliyuga would begin either at the 
time of the war, or at the time of the accession of \’udhishthira 
or after the death of l^riikrishna. Some persons therefore are 
inclined to phice the Bharata war about 3,000 years before 
the Christian era. It has to be noted in this connection that 
the theory that the Kaliyuga started in 3101 B.C. was first 
propounded about 3500 years after that time, and that the 
astronomers before the time of Aryabhata were unaware of it. 
We can therefore hardly attach much importance to it. 

Attempt is sometimes made to determine the time of the 
war by utilising the astronomical data given in the epic 
about the position of the Nakshatras and planets at the time 
of the war or some other events connected with that. 
The data in the present text of the epic in this connection 
are very divergent and we can arrive at some conclusion only 
by rejecting some statements or their implications as later 
interpolations or pure exaggerations. This is hardly a 
satisfactory way of arriving at an acceptable result. 

The data supplied by the Vamsaoali lists of teachers in 
the Vedic literature and the information about the number of 
kings that flourished after the Bharata war and before the 
rise of the Sisunaga dynristy give us further clues to determine 
the date of the war. By utilising the for.ner evidence a 
distinguished scholar has come to the conclusion that the 

17— I290B 
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Bharata war may be placed in the middle of the 9th century 
B.C."" I beg to submit that this conclusion is based upon 
rather shaky foundations. The arguments advanced to 
support this view are. the following : — 

(1) Among the contemporaries of the Buddha, were the 
authors of the Asoalatjfina Grihya Sutra ai\d the Sankhayana 
Grihya Sutra. Their lime is therefore c. 550 B.C. 

(2) Sahkhayana, the author of the Grihya Sutra, is 
probably identical with Gunakhya Sankhayana, the author of 
Sahlghayana Aranyaka, who was a pupil of Kahola 
Kausliilakr. So his time also would be c. 550 B.C. 

(3) Even if the two authors are not identical, Gunakhya 
could not have flourished earlier than the 6th century B.C., 
for in ins Aranyaka he mentions Lauhitya and Paushkarasadi 
who were the Buddha’s contemporaries. 

(4) The V amsa list in the Sankhayana Aranyaka shows 
that Kahola Kaushitaki, the. teacher of Gunakhya, was a 
pupil of UJdalaka ArunI, who was eight or nine generations 
junior to Tura Kavasheya, a priest of Janamejaya, as shown 
by the Vamsa list in the Satapatha Brdhmana. Paiikshit 
was thus only about nine generations earlier than the time 
of the Buddha. The lime of the war therefore would be 
the middle of the 9th century B.C. 

The above conclusion would have been unassailable, if 
the hypotheses in arguments Nos. 2 and 3 were beyond 
dispute. 1 do not think that the identity of the author of 
the Aranyaka with that of the Grihya Sutra can be satis- 
factorily proved. Gunakhya seems to have been the name 
of the one and Suyajna of the other. Nor can the identity 
of the Buddha’s contemporaries Lauhitya and Paushkarasadi, 
with the authors of those names mentioned in the Aranyaka 
be conclusively established. These were not personal 
names but surnames and may have been borne by indivi- 


’ ^9 H. C. RaycKaudiliuri, Political History of Aricient India, 4lli Edition, pp. 27-29. 
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duals separated from each other by centuries. The Vaima 
list in the Jaimini Upanishad Brahmana shows that the 
surname Lauhitya was borne by as many as twelve different 
teachers (III, 40-2). More substantial evidence would there- 
fore be necessary in order to establish the conclusion that 
the Bharata war wjjs fought as late as the ninth century B.C. 

Pargiler places the Bharata war in the 10th century B.C., 
relying upon the Pauranic tradition about the numbers of 
kings in the different dynasties that are stated to have ruled 
between the accession of king Nanda and that of king 
Adhisimakrishna, who was a great-grandson of Jangmejaya 
II. He thinks that 26 reigns intervened between these two 
events, and allowing an average of 18 years per reign, he 
concludes thjit Ad'iisima-krishna flourished c. 850 B.C- and 
the Panclavas about a century earlier.®" 

This line of argument would have been conclusive if the 
Pauranic data were quite unambiguous. But such is not 
the case. It is not clear whether the Puranas really intended 
to aver that the early contemporary dynasties mentioned 
by them covered the entire period between Adhisimakrishna 
and Nanda. They say :■ - 

sirnfN g i 

fai5t5itT*TT n 

Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 22-23. 

It is quite clear from the context that the terms etaissardham 
has to be taken with the iSisunagas, who are mentioned in 
the previous verse. Prima facie then, the various dynasties 
to be mentioned thereafter would be contemporary only 
with the Sisunagas, and their reign periods would not then 
cover the entire period between Adhisimakrishna and Nanda. 

5 .) Ancient Indian Historical Tradition ^ p. 182. 
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But we cannot be sure of this conclusion either, for among 
the contemporary dynasties are mentioned the 24 Puru 
successors of Adhisimakrishna also, some of <whom must 
have preceded the Sisunagas. The Pauranic ^tradition thus 
seems to be somewhat confused about the post-Bharata war 
dynasties and the number of reigns included in them. We 
cannot therefore arrive at any accurate conclusion about 
the date of the Bharata war on their basis."' 

Though the bards could not preserve accurate informa- 
tion about the duration of the numerous dynasties that came 
into existence after the Bharata war, they do not seem to 
have forgotten the time of that event itself. 1 think that the 
tradition recorded in the Puranas tliat one thousand and 
fifty years elapsed between the birth of Parikshit and the 
coronation of king Nanda is probably a fairly reliable 
tradition. It is true that what the Puranas immediately 
afterwards say about the interval between king Nanda and 
king Puloma of tne Andhra dynasty is seen to be incorrect. 
But in this connection we should not forget that tradition 
can bs correct about a famous incident and inaccurate about 
a less known one. In distant Canton the Chinese could 
preserve an approximately correct date of the i^iroana of 
the Buddha for more than 975 years ; why then should not 
Indian bards be capable of preserving a fairly accurate 
tradition about the time of the great war for about a 
millennium ? 

The Vamh lists of teachers and pupils preserved in 
the Vedic literature make it almost certain that the Bharata 
war did really take place in c. HOC B.C., as maintained 
by the Pauranic tradition. These lists formed part of the 

v’i g Sg n 
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Brdhmanas and the Upanishads, which being regarded as 
revealed literature, were naturally preserved with great care 
and accuracy. That the names of teachers mentioned in 
them are ^not fictitious is also proved by the circumstance 
that a nXimber of them is elsewhere referred to in the 
Brahmana, Aranyaka, Upanishad and* Suita literature. Thus 
out of the 1 3 human teachers mentioned at the end of the 
10th book of the Satapatha Brahmana, seven are actually 
mentioned in that work several times and an 8lh one figures 
in the Maitrdyaniya Samhita,‘'~ Most of the names of teachers 
that flourished between the time of the Salapatha Brdhmcna 
and the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad are preserved both in 
the Madhyandina and Kanva recensions with only miner 
variations.’’^ The Famsa Brahmana mentions 53 human 
teachers; out of these, the names or patronymics of about 
20 occur in other works like the Satapalha Brahmana, the 
Panchavimsa Brahmana, and the Jaimini Upanishad Brahmana, 
the Aitareya Aranyal^a, the Chhdndogya and Brihaddranya\a 
Upanishads and the Sdfikhdyana and Latydyana Srauta Suiras.' ' 
We cannot therefore but conclude that these lists are sub- 
stantially correct and reliable. If there had been any desire 
to take back the antiquity of these lists to a still more hoary 
past, it would have been satisfied rather by putting the 
names of a few more deities at the beginning than by 
inserting a few more fictitious names in the middle. Nojf^ 
is it possible to argue that these lists may have been con- 
siderably augmented by the inclusion of contemporaries as 
successive teachers. Such a confusion may have sometimes 
happened, but these occasions could not have been many. 
For care was taken not to mention contemporaries as succes- 
sors, as would be quite clear from Appendix B, 37th 
generation and Appendix C, 26th and 33rd generations, 
in each of which place we find co-pupils being bracketed 

S3 See Appendix B for the whole list. 

S3 See Appendix C for the whole of the an^notated list. 
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together. The conclusion therefore becomes irresistible that 
these lists of teachers and pupils are on the whole genuine 
and reliable, with the only exception of a few deities men- 
tioned at their head. 

Now in the Brihadaranyalza Upanishad list * preserved 
at the end of the book,. there are 47 teachess out of whom 
the first two are deities (see Appendix B). The first human 
teacher, the third in the list, is Tura Kavasheya. He is 
thus 45 or to put it in round numbers, at least 40 generations 
earlier than the lime of the Bnhadaranyaiia Upanishad, 
which is universally regarded as pre-Buddhist, and must 
be therefore not later than c. 550 B.C. Now one generation 
in the guruMshyaparampara normally extends over about 
20 years ; so Tura Kavaslieya must have lived about 800 
years, before 550 B.C., i.e, by the middle of the 14lh 
century B.C. There is only one Tura Kavasheya known 
to the Vedic and Pauranic • tradition, and the Ailareya 
Brahmana concurs with the Bhagaoata in stating that he was 
one of the priests of janamejaya, the great-grandson of 
Arjuna [ante, p. 60, n. 44 and 45). If, therefore, the middle 
of the 14th century B.C. is the time of Janamejaya and his 
priest Tura Kavasheya, that of the Bharala war would be 
c. 1400 B.C., as indicated also by the Pauranic tradition. 

Indrota Saunaka was another priest of Janamejaya accord- 
\ing to the ^atapatha Brahmana Xlll. 5.3.5, and his son 
Driti Aindrota Saunaka that of Janamejaya’s nephew 
Abhipratarin Kakshaseni.’' Now both these teachers figure 
in the Pamsa lists of the Vamkt Brahmana (see Appendix 
Q) and Jaimini-Upanishad-Brahmana i\\\, 40-42). and both 
these authorities place them about 40 or 41 generations earlier 
than their own time, which cannot be later than c. 550 
B.C. This also would show that the time of janamejaya 11 
was c. 1350 B.C. and that of the Bhlbrata war c. 1400 B.C. 


Panchaoinu^ Brahmana, XIV. I. 12. 15. 
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If then three independent K amsa lists occurring in revealed 
literature, and therefore prima jade well preserved, tend to 
show that the Bharata war took place in c. 1*100 B.C., why 
then should we not accept the precise statement of the 
Pauranic Irffdition that a thousand and fifty years had elapsed 
between the accession of Nanda and the birth tjf Parikshit ? 

> I 

To me therefore 1400 B.C. appears to be the most probable 
time of the Bhsurata war. 
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Annotated List of Teachers and *Pupils in 
THE BrihadaranyaJza Vpanishad 

N.B. — The first thirteen persons figure in the vamsa list 
at the end of the 1 0th book of the Satapatha Brahmana. 

1 . Brahma Svayambhu. This is a deity. 

2. Prajapati. This is a deity. 

3. Tura Kavasheya. He is the first human teacher and 

was a priest of fanamejaya according to the $at. Br. 
and the Bhagavala ; see ante, p. 60, n. 44 & 45. 

4. Yajnavachas Rajastambayana. He is mentioned in the 

Mai. Sam., ill. 10.3 and IV. 8.2. 

5. Kusri. 

6. Vatsya. Hs is mentioned in the Sat. Br., IX. 5.1.62 

also. 

7. Sandilya. He is mentioned several times in the Sat. Br. 

8. Vamakakshayana. He is referred to in the Sat. Br., 

Vll. 2.1.11. 

9. Mahitthi. He is mentioned several times in the Sat. Br. 
*10. Kautsa. 

1 1 . Mandavya. He figures in the Brahmayajna lists of the 

AL Gr. S., III. 4.4. and the S. Gr. S., IV. 10. 

12. Maiidakayani. 

13. Sanjiviputra. Hsre the Sat. Br. list ends. 

1 4 . Prachinayogiputra. 

15. Karsakeyiputra. According to the Madhyandina 

version, he was a pupil of Prasniputra, another pupil 
of Sanjiviputra, No. 13 above. 

16. Vaidabhritiputra. 
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1 7 . Kraunchikiputra . 

18. Bhalukiputra. He was a pupil of No. 14 above 

according to the Madhyandina version- 

19. Rathitariputra. He was a pupil of No. 17 according to 

the Madhyandina version. 

20. Sandallputra.> > 

2 1 . Mandukiputra. 

22. Mandukayaniputra. 

2 3 . Jayantiputra . 

24. Alambiputra. 

25. Alambayaniputra. The Madhyandina version reverses 

the relation between 24 and 2 5 . 

26. Sankritiputra . 

27. Saungiputra. 

28. Artabhagiputra. Artabhaga is a patronymic of 

Jaratkarava mentioned in the Br. Up., III. 2.1.13. 

29. Varkaraniputra. 

30. Varkaraniputra. The Madhyandina version mentions 

only one teacher of this name. 

31. Paraiariputra I. 

32. Vatsiputra. His name in Vatsimandaviputra according 

to the Madhyandina version. 

33. Para&iriputra II. 

34. Bharadvajlputra I. According to the Madhyandina 

version he was a teacher of No. 32 above. 

33. Gautamiputra I. 

36. Atreyiputra. 

37. Kanviputra and Kapiputra. Note that contemporaries 

are not mentioned as successors. 

38. Vaiyaghrapadiputra and Alambiputra. Note that 

contemporaries are not mentioned as successors. 

39. Kausikiputra. 

40. Katyayaniputra I. 

41. Parasariputra III. 

18- 1290B 
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42. Opasvatiputra. He is omitted in the Madhyandina 

version. 

43. Parasaiiputra IV. 

44. Bharadvajipulra II. 

45. Gautamiputra II. 

46. Katyayanipulra II. Jatukarnya Katyayaniputra figures' 

in the Samkhayana Aranyaka, VIII. 10. 

47. Pautimashiputra. He is omitted in the Madhyandina 

version - 

It will be seen from the above list that Tura Kavasheya, 
the priest of Janamejaya, was about 45 generations earlier 
than the time of the Brihadaranyaka ilpanishad. 
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Annotated L>st of Teachers and Pupils in ihe ' 
Vamsa Brahmana 

1-6. Deities; Brahma, Prajapati, Mrityu, Vayu, Indra, 
Agni. 

7. Kasyapa. 

8. Rlshyasringa Kasyapa ; son of No. 7. He figures in 

the Jai. Up. Br.,\l\. 40. 1. 

9. Vibhandaka Kasyapa. 

10. Mitrabhuh Kasyapa ; son of No. 9. 

I I . Indrabhuh Kasyapa. 

12. Agnibhuh Kasyapa. 

13. 6avas. 

14. Devalaras Savasayana ; son of No. 13. In the Jai. Up. 

Br., he is a pupil of Vibhandaka Kasyapa, No. 9 
above. 

15. Pratithi Devataratha; son of No. 14. 

16. Nikothaka Bhayajatya. 

17. Vrishashushna Vatavata. Vrishashushna is mentioned 

in the Ait. Br., V. 29.1 and Kau. Br., 2.9. 

18. Indrota Saunaka; he was Janamejaya' s priest according 

to the$at. Br., XIII. 5.3.5 & 4.1 and $arnk. Sii., 
XVI. 7.7 and 8.27. In the Jai. Up. Br. he is a 
pupil of Sruta. 

19. Driti Aindrota Sauna ka ; son of No. 16. Jde is 

mentioned as a contemporary oj Ahhipratarin Kidisha- 
seni, a nephew of Janamejaya, in Pan.Br., XIV. 
1.12.15. In the Jai. Up. Br., he is a pupil of Indrota 
Daivapa. 

20. Arala Datreya Saunaka. 
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21 . Susha Vahneya Bharadvaja. 

22. Sumantra Babhrava Gautama. 

23 . Vasishtha Araihanya Rajanya ; obviously ft Kshatriya 

teacher. 

24. Vasishtha Chaikitaneya. This patronymic- is given to 
. Dalbhya inC/i/ian. (/p., 1. 8.1. 

25. Sthiraka Gargya. Gargya is the patronymic of Balaki 

in the Br. Up., II. 1.1. It also figures in Tai. Ar., 
I. 7.3, Nirulfta, 1.3. 12, IV. 4.13. 

26. Atidhanvan i^aunaka and Masaka Gargya. The former 

figures in Chhdrx. Up., I. 9.3., also as a teacher of 
No. 27 below. Contemporaries are not confounded 
as successors. 

27. Udara Sandilya. See above. Father of 29 below. 

28. Gardabhlmukha Sandilyayana. 

29. Vichakshana Tandya. Tandya is mentioned in the $at. 

Br., VI. 1.2.25. 

30. Sakadasa Bhandityayana. 

3 1 . Sarhvargajit Lamakayana. Samvargajit figures in the 

Ldt. Sr. So., 1V^ 7.15 and Lamakayana in ibid., 
IV. 9.22. 

32. Gata Gautama. 

33. Amavasya Sandilyayana and Radha Gautama. Contem- 

poraries are not confounded as successors. 

34. Ashu Dhananjaya. He figures in the Ldt. Sr. Su., 1, 

' 1.25 & II. 1.2-10. 

35. Sutemanas iSandtlyayana. This patronymic is specially 

connected with Samaveda. 

36. Sunitha Kapatava. 

37. Mitravida Kauhala. 

38. Ketu Vajya. 

39. Pratarahna Kauhala. 

40. Susravas V^shaganya. Asita Varshaganya figures in 

the .$af. Br., XIV. 9.4.33. 

41. !§ati Aushtrakshi. 
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42. Madragara Saungayani. ^aungjputra figures in the Br. 

Up. list. 

43. :§ambha Sarkaraksha and Kamboja Aupamanyava. 

The patronymic ^arkarakshya figures in the Chh. 
Up'.,V. WA; 15.1 and Ait. Ar., II, 1.4. 

44. Anandaja Chandrayana. 

45. Bhanuman Aupamanyava. 

46. Urjayan Aupamanyava. 

47. Susarada Salamkyayana ; the patronymic appears in the 

As, Sr. Su., XII. 10.14. 

48. Sravanadatta Kauhala. 

49. Kastuka Sarkarakshya . See No. 43 above. 

50. Bhavajata Syayasti. 

51. Brihaspatigupta Syayasti. 

52. Supravita Aulundya. 

53. Mitravarchas Sthairakayana. 

54. Brahmavriddhi Chhandogamahaki. 

55. Girisarma Kantheviddhi. 

56. Nigada Parnavalki. 

57. Trata Aishumata. 

58. Rudrabhiili Drahyayani. 

59. Sarvadatta Gargya. 

Nos. 18 and 19 of this list, who were the contem- 
poraries of Janamejaya and his nephew, are seen to have 
flourished about 40 generations before the time of this* 
Brahmana, which is c. 550 B.C. 



I 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE PAFiCHA,RATRA 

This forms the introduction to the worl^ PARAMA 
SAMHITA , which is almost ready for publication in the 

GAEKWAR SANSKRIT SERIES. 

Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 

M.A.. Ph.D., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.B. 

Pancharafra Agama 

What is called the Paficharntra is one section of the 
Agama literature of the Vaishnavas. The term agama, as 
it is used generally, is applied to a class of works of a 
general character which incorporate the established, accepted 
practice in regard to any subject which has an agama of its 
own. in its religious signification, responsible commentators 
among the Vaishnavas regard agama as the synonym of 
what logicians call apla-vakyo- Literally this would mean 
the words or commands of those interested in our welfare. 
This would correspond to what is generally called Ushiachara, 
or the practice of the disciplined Having regard to these 
^hades of meaning, we may define an agama generally to 
be that which is the accepted practice of the disciplined in 
respect of worship. 

The Agamas and their number : — 

The agamas presume the existence of God as the “Sole 
Supreme,” whether the name actually given to that Supreme 
Being be Siva or Vishnu, or any other. The most efficient 
method of attaining salvation is by devoted service to that 
Supreme, whatever be the form chosen. These Sgamas fall 
into different classes according to the nature of the deity 
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cKoscn. But tliree classes stand out, Vaishnava, Saiva and 
Sakta. Votaries of other religions and insUtutions also have 
their agamas ; but we are not concerned with them at present. 
Among the Hindu systems of dgamaic leligion, these three 
take a prcmiinent place. Agama teaching generally falls 
into four sections,, (1) conduct (charyo), (2) service 
(3) knowledge (jndna), (4) devotion (ytiga). These features 
are common both to liie Saiva and V^aishnava dgainas. 
Leaving aside the Sakta for the moment, i.iie Valshnava and 
Saiva agamas are generally said to be 108 and 2S in number, 
respectively. Some among these are hedd to Ife the most 
prominent and others rue regarded as minor, being devi>ted 
more or less-to particular forms of the; deity worshipped. 

Panchardlra and Vaik.hdnasa : — 

The Vaishnava agamas arc sometimes spoken of as of two 
classes, the Pancharalra and tire VaikhSnasa. The difference 
between the two schools seem.s to be in the details of the ritual 
of worship; but otherwise there seems to be no recognised 
difference in the matter or the meaning of these. The 108 
Vaishnava agamas are taken to be all of them Panchariitra, 
and the list does not include the well known Vaikhanasa 
texts. For a full list of these 108 and what are printed and 
available, and what not, reference may be made to the 
introductory volume of Prof. Schrader’s Ahirbudhnya 
Sarrihita published by the Adalyar Theosophical Society in 
three volumes. An article on the Pancharalra in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 
1911 by A. Govindacharya may also be referred to. 

Pdneharaira worship common in South Indian temples : 

Pancharatra and Pancharatra-worship seem to obtain in 
the great majority of cases of the Vishnu temples of South 
India, and must have had a large general following, perhaps 
almost from the beginning. Some of the Pancharatra works 
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themselves contain the list of the 1 08. They sometimes 
also contain a select list of those which are the most 
> important, or held in the highest esteem. The numbers 
given of :hese latter are 9, 6, 5 and 3. This work 
Parama Samhita is included in these select lists also, except- 
ing the last one, the, three last being Sai^vata, Paushkara 
and Jaya, which stand out most prominently. Elach one of 
these three is provided with another work which is an 
elaboration and a detailed exposition of the ritual. These 
three guide the practice of worship in the three great Vishnu 
shrines of South India, Melkottai (Tirunarayanapuram) in 
Mysore, Srirangam and Kanchipuram (Conjivaram). 

Explanation of the name Pancharatra : — 

The name Pancharatra is explained in a variety of ways. 
It is taken to have reference to the plainest meaning of the 
words that it contains, meaning five nights. This is 
accounted for as being due to the fact that the Pancharatra 
had been explained by the original expounder in five succes- 
sive nights.' This is so stated in the Satapatha Brahmana 
as having been narrated in five nights of a Satra. " The 
Parama Samhita text itself gives its own definition, which is 
characteristic of the work. The name is said to be due to 
the five qualities of the mahabhuta, namely, the five gross 
elements {bhuta), the five subtle elements (tanmatra), 
egoistry or individuation {aham\ara) , thought (buddhi), 
and the formless original matter {avyakta). These five 
constitute the ratris or gifts of Purusha." Hence the Tanlra 
or the Rostra which treats of these gets lo be called Pancha- 
ratra. The treatment of these in Pancharatra or the Yoga- 
tantra' may be regarded as distinct from, and, we may say 
even peculiar to, the Pancharatra as distinguished from the 


1 Parcuna Saiphiti. XXXI, 19. 
* XIII. 6. I. 


^ Parama SamhilS, I. 39-40. 
< Ibid. 33. 
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Sankhyas so-called. Hence the name Pancharatra for this 
class of works. 

The Bhagavata religion of the Pancharatras : — 

What is’ called the Pancharatra is generally regarded 
as the Bhagavata > religion of Bhakti or devotion to God, 
capable of being propitiated by devoted service and of 
granting in conssquencs ultimate salvation (nissreyas). The 
question of the antiquity of the Bhagavata religion, and 
of the Bhagavatas as a sect, has received considerable atten- 
tion in recent times. It is regarded as a school of thought, 
and a body of people practising a mode of worship in confor- 
mity thereto, and goes back to times anterior to the Buddhist 
and Jain history.’ We are enabled by recent research io 
trace the growth of this sect of teachers and teaching from 
now backwards regularly to Vcdic limes. The teaching 
of the Bhagavatas likewise has been receiving much atten- 
tion, and the conclusion has recently been reached that the 
Bhagavadgita itself is a manual of the Bhagavata religion." 
We shall consider these positions briefly. 

The Bhagavata religion coeval with Jainism and Buddhism : — 

The Bhagavata religion and the Bhagavatas are under 
reference in literature which takes us back to the early liter- 
ature of the Jaina, as some of their earliest classics make 
mention of the holy ones of the Bhagavatas.^ The inclusion 
of the names Vasudeva and Baladeva among the Salaka 
Purushas of the Jains, and their reference to the relation- 
ship between Arishtanemi and Vasudeva among the Bhaga- 
vatas, would make the idea of Vasudeva- worship contem 

5 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's History of Vaishnavism, etc., and H. C. Ray- 
cViaudhuri*R Eaily History of the Vaishimva Sect. 

* Tile Legacy of India : Professor Dasgupla's Chapter. 

7 UttarSdhyayana* XXlI. 

19*^- I290B 
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porary with the earliest stages of Jainism. The idea of the 
Vasudevas and the Baladevas being regarded as among the 
great personages of the Jains in the present .day would 
certainly attest for an equal antiquity to the Bh^avata 
religion. Equally early references to the ’Bhagavatas 
could be traced in Buddhist literature. The Ghata Jataka ** 
seems to be reminiscent of the Vaishnava tradition ; Ghata, 
the brother of Vasudeva, is identified with the Buddha in 
a previous birth, and Vasudeva is identified with S^iputra. 
Other early Buddhistic texts contain references to the sect 
of the Bhagavatas among the innumerable religious sects 
who were contenipoiary with the Buddha himself, as has 
been pointed out long ago by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar.® 
It is thus clear that the Bhagavata religion as such is at 
least as old as Jainism and Buddhism. 

The Bhagavata cult prevalent all over India at the beginning 

of the Christian era : — 

That this religion had a considerable following is in 
evidence in the number of references to the worship of 
Vasudeva and Baladeva, or Vasudeva and Saiikarshana, and 
Krishna and Baladeva, and in a number of other forms. 
The Besnagar Pillar inscription of the 2nd century before 
Christ bears evidence to the worship of Vasudeva in temples. 
The inscription records the erection of a Garuda Pillar in the 
temple of Vasudeva and indicates thereby that that worship 
had been accepted by a foreign Greek ambassador from 
Taxlla.’*' This definitely establishes the practice of the 
Bhagavata religion in the period of th Sungas Another 
inscription in Ghasundi of the same Vaishnava character 
takes us back somewhat earlier. A similar reference has 


8 Cowell and Rouse —Buddlia jSlakas. IV, p. 57, 
• Op. cit.t p. 3, 

Epi. Indica, X, App., p. 63. 

" W IhiJ,p.3. 
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come to notice recently in Muttra’’ in regard to similar 
worship. That is so far as India north of the Vindhyas 
is concerned. In the inscription of the Satavahana queen 
Naganika”' found in the heart of the Satavahana country, the 
record begins with an invocation to Vasudeva and Saiikar- 
shana. Proceeding further south, we come upon references 
to the worship of Krishna and Baladeva in Tamil literature, 
and a number of instances could be quoted from the Tamil 
classics. For a precise reference, the poem 58 in the 
Purananuru collection ascribed to Nakkirar, contemporary of 
the famous Pandyan, victor at Talaiyalahkanami solemnly 
includes Krishna and Baladeva, along with 6iva and Su- 
brahmanya, as the four controlling deities of the universe- 
This irrefutable evidence that, among the Gods commanding 
worship as Supreme deities, this pair takes rank along with 
the Saiva pair, Siva and his son, Subrahmanya or Skanda, 
is indeed of great significance. Numbers of references 
could be quoted from the Silapadhikaram for temples to 
these two deities in the Chola capital at Kaveripattinam, 
and in the Pandyan capital at Madura alike. ” One of the 
early shrines in the far south is Tirumal Iruih bolai which 
finds mention in the Silapadhikaram” along with Srlrangam 
and Tirupati as places peculiarly holy to Vishriu. This 
place is said to have installed in it Krishna and Baladeva 
as the chief deities in the temple. In times later than these, 
we have not merely undoubted references, but elaborate 
description of devotion to the worship of Krishna and 
Baladeva. These references establish beyond doubt the 
prevalence of the worship of Krishna and Baladeva all over 
the country, so that we would not be wrong if wc stale it 
categorically that the Bhagavata cult, of which these form 

U D. R. Btiandarkar— I-ist of InsciipUons. 

U Epi. Indica, X, App , p. 121. 

H Book V. 1 1. 169-73 and XIV. II. 7-10. 

U Bk. XI. 1 1.35-55 and II. 90 ff. 
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the principal features, was prevalent over the whole of the 
country. 

Poems included in the collection Paripadal expound the 

P anchor atr a : — •. 

Apart from thes^ siray references, Jthe Tamil classic 
Paripacial, which is a collection of poems of a particular kind 
of composition, of which 70 poems of what was probably 
a larger collection, have been recovered and published, 
contains five poems in description of Vishnu. These are 
intended to describe the character of Vishnu as a deity, and 
have no more definite object of describing the Bhagavata or 
any other cult as such. Even so, the description of Vishnu 
as given in poems 3 and 4 by one Kaduvan Ija-Eyinan 
follows closely the description of Vishnu as the Supreme in 
the Pancharatra text-books and the Narayaniya of the 
Mahabharata as well. The inference w’ould be possible that 
this description is based directly upon some of the Pancha- 
ralra texts which have come down to us, although this need 
not be considered absolutely necessary as the whole of the 
Narayaniya of the Mahabharata before us was probably 
known at the time in the Tamil country. Whether the 
Narayaniya or any Pancharatra text-book was the source from 
which the inspiration was drawn by the Tamil poet, it is 
clear beyond doubt that the description of Tirumal, the 
familiar name for Vishnu, is closely analogous to the 
description that we get of the Supreme Vasudeva- Vishnu in 
the Pancharatra text-books. It therefore becomes obvious 
that in the distant Tamil country, it was not merely the detail 
of worship, or mere mention of the names of Vasudeva and 
Sankarshana, that are under reference, but something very 
much more than that, the agamaic idea of the supreme 
character of Vishnu. The description goes into all the 
details of the creation as given in the earlier chapters of the 
Paramasamhita, and definitely refers to the four vyuhas and 
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the vibhavas. There is the further statement of the character 
of immanence {antaryamitva) clearly made in the poem. 
Another poem in the same collection, No. 15, makes a 
specific reference that Knshna and Baladeva are the deities 
installed in Tirumal Irurii Solai, and that poem is again by 
an author by n^ime Ijam-Peruvaludi. The names of these 
two authors are clearly those of castes other than that of the 
Brahman. The affix to the first name would indicate the 
hunter caste, and that of the second some association with 
the P^dyan family ruling over Madura. This poem 15 
gives in circumstantial detail the features of .Vasudeva- 
Sahkarshana so fully that it leaves us in little doubt that 
this worship had established itself in the remote soutli much 
earlier than the period to v/hich the poem actually refers. 

The Pdnehardtra ami the Tamil Aloars : — 

If there had been such a detailed knowledge of the 
teachings of the Bhagavata and the Paiicharatra in the 
distant south, as is indicated in these references, it would 
naturally be expected that further references could be found 
in the later literature of the south. As a matter of fact, the 
Bhal^ti movement seems to have been in full blast in South 
India during the first millennium of the Christian era, the 
Bha^ti of the Saivas as well as of the Vaishnavas. But 
we are concerned only with the Bhagavatas and their Bhalifi, 
and we have a number of indirect and direct references to 
this school of the Tanira or the Sdslra upon which this 
teaching had been based. The A/vars were twelve in 
number, and were undoubtedly devotees of Vishnu. Their 
devotion finds vent in poems of artistic merit and their 
unallayed devotion is exhibited to the full. References to 
nu/ which is the literal Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit 
tantra not only lie scattered through the works of the early 
A/vars, but we get some elaborate references to what this 
actually stood for in the works of 7'iruma/isai A/var, whose 
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two poems included in the Prabandham expound the 
teaching with greater elaboration than his three predecessors 
or contemporaries of this school. The whole of the teaching 
of the A/vars, all of them, is suffused with the teaching of 
this school of Bhalfti, which is, as we find it set' forth in the 
agamaic text-books, tjie agama with which we eire directly 
concerned, namely, the Paramasamhita. Even the first 
A/vars have direct references to the general principle incul- 
cated in the work that unalloyed and single-minded devotion 
to Vishnu in the simplest form possible is the most efficient 
for the attainment of palvation."’ In fact they state it that 
the more elaborate forms of worship in the manner of 
the Veda and Vedic learning is all good for those that 
have equipment for doing it ; but, for actual attainment 
of salvation, that is not at all necessary for those who do 
not have the equipment. A far simpler method of devotion, 
the mere recitation of the names of God, is enough, pro- 
vided only that that devotion is absolutely single-minded.*' 
We have an explicit statement in Tirumahgai A/var that, 
what the others perhaps speak of in general terms as nul 
and aram alternatively, sometimes as aranul, stands actually 
for agama works, which are believed generally to have been 
the teaching of Vishnu directly. The first stanza of the 6th 
section of the tenth ten of the Periyatirumo/i, his major work 
in the Prabandham, does contain the statement “Our Lord 
who expounded elaborately to the world the Dharma Sastra 
{Aranul) in the form of Nara-Narayana.” This has reference 
certainly to the agama works, which were originally ex- 
pounded by Vishnu to various people veurious occasions, 
but primarily to N’arada, and were published to the world 
as they were, through Nara and Narayana, described as the 
sons of Vishnu, two among his four sons, who reside 


2nd ^ iruvandsdi, St, 38 

'7 Ihid, St. 39 and similar passages in the -works of the others. 
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habitually in an asrama at Badari, and are regarded as having 
taught these to the world. The term Aranul as such could 
be literally translated into Dharma iSastra, or simply the 
tantra or treatise dealing with dharma. The Pancharatra that 
was taught' by the Supreme Vasudevn is certainly a way of 
life, a Dharma Sastra, and, among ihe'firsL that received the 
teaching from the Sun to whom the Supreme One taught 
it, were the seven Prajapatis as they are called, the Sapta- 
rishis, and the eighth one who learnt it of the Sun was 
Svayambhava-Manu, This Svayambhava-Manu is said to 
have given the teaching to the world in the 3astra that he 
taught as the original Manava Dharma Sastra.''* It therefore 
becomes clear that, wnile the early A/vars have more or less 
indirect references to this, their teaching taken as a whole 
exhibits close similarity to the teaching of the Pancharatra. 
Among the later A/vars, Ramma/var is much more ela- 
borate and much more literary and artistic ; but the essence 
of his teaching is almost exactly the same as that of the 
first A/vars. The works of the other A/vars including 
Anda/ are of the same general character, so that we may 
say definitely that the teaching of the A/vars is Bhagavata 
or agamaic, or Pancharatraic in character. Tirumahgai 
A/var lived in the 8th century after Christ, and the other 
A/vars go backward from him through five or six centuries 
in point of time— a period coeval with that of the Saiva 
Adiyars, the Nayanmars of the Saiva school of bhakii. This 
direct statement from Tirumangai A/var only confirms the 
general position and gives us a precisely pointed statement 
in regard to it. 

The Mahahharata in the Tamil Country in the Sahgam 

Age : — 

Whence did the general knowledge come into the Tamil 
country to be so generally and elaborately incorporated in the 

M. Bh., Book Xllf, Cl). 343, SI, 31 and 43 (KiimbJiakonam £dn,). 
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literature of the school of Bhakti ? One source, and that is 
literary, is the Mahabharata. The 2§antiparva of the Maha- 
bharata has remained suspect as a later addition to the great 
epic. It is now generally admitted that the whole of the 
Mahabharata in it.s present form consisting of h lakh of 
s/o/^as {^iaia~SahasriJia)»was known by the 6th century A.D. 
This does not depend merely upon literary evidence, but is 
found in an inscription of the Gupta period (the Khoh copper 
plite inscription).'' On this counting, it would be im- 
possible to exclude the Santiparva as a whole from the 
scope of the ^ata-Sahasrik.a, the Mahabharata. In the 
Tamil land itself, one of the earliest achievements of the 
Tamil Pandyas, who established the Saiigam in Madura, was 
the doing of the Mahabharata into Tamil. A tenth century 
charter referring to the early Pandyas, the Pandyas who 
lived and passed away with distinction, in the centuries 
anterior to the advent of a new dyna.sty of Pandyas in the 
6th century, makes references to a distinguished Pandyan 
victor over the eremies at a place called Talaiyalankanam. 
The story is that he destroyed the armies of his enemies, 
the Cholas and the Cheras, at a place called Talaiyalanka- 
nam, and that that was the prime achievement that made 
him famous. Along with this happens to be mentioned two 
other achievements of his of a civil, and not warlike, character, 
and they are said to be the establishment of the Saiigam in 
Madura and the doing of the Mahabharata into Tamil. 
This last stalement means that he got the Mahabharata tran- 
slated into Tamil, as the verb is in the causative without a 
doubt. We have the name of a well-l.iiown author of the 
Sahgatn age who goes by the name Peruihdeva, and he is 
distinguished in this class of literature by being referred to 


Fleet- -C. I. I., Gupta Inscriptions. 

^ The large Sinnamanur plates ; S. I. I., Vol. II/, Part IV. 
S* Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. iX, pp. 63 /f. 
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as the Peruriidevan who sang ihe Mahahharata, that is, 
who made a versified translation of the Mahabharala, 
Paratam Padiya Purumdevan, We may therefore take it 
safely that the Bharata was done into Tamil as a whole, 
and what is really material to our discussion is that this 
Tamil version included in all probabilhy the Santiparva of 
the Mahabharata and included in it the Mok.shadharma 
particularly and the Ndrayatuya. If we could therefore take 
it that the doing of the Mahabharata into Tamil in fact in- 
cluded the Ndrayatuya portion, we could easily understand the 
Tamils of the age of the A/vars having a fairly full know- 
ledge of the teaching of the Bhagavatas. 

The Sdlvata Movement and Bhdgavata Worship : — 

There is another explanation for the prevalence of 
Bhagavata worship so far out as distant South India. This 
form of worship, there are good reasons to believe, 
prevailed as the form of worship among the people who came 
to be known from very early historical times as the Satvatas." 
Their general adoption of this form of worship and their 
carrying it over with them wherever they went seems 
to have been one of the potent causes of the outspread of 
this form of worship over this vast extent of country. The 
Satvatas w.^re associated with the Purus, one of the Vedic 
tribes, whose name occurs in conjunction with those of the 
Bharatas. When they moved out from the region of the 
Surasenas owing to the war of extinction the iSurasena ruler 
and his ally, the ruler of Magadha, Jarasandha, waged 
against them, they are said to have betaken themselves to 
the western frontier, or rather south-western frontier of the 
Kuru-Panchala region finally . In the course of this migra- 
tion various sections of these people seem to have settled 
down in the region of Malava and the further south, and 

Proceedings of the 2nd Oriental Conference, Calcutta, pp. 351 ff. 
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therefrom spread over the whole of northern Dakhan and 
the region of the Konkan. Some of these seem to have 
moved further southward also, as among the early peoples 
of South India we find classes bearing names Ayar, Andar, 
Idaiyar, all of them communities of cattle-rearers, correspond- 
ing more or less to* the later Ahirs, the*Abhiras of Sanskrit 
literature. This movement of the Satvatas dates back to 
earlier than the days of the Aitareya Brahmana, which refers to 
the abhishek,a of Indra in the southern region of the Satvatas 
with the. title Bhoja. These titles, Bhoja and Mahabhoja, 
are found to be common in historical times in the region 
of Berar extending down the Maratha country to as far 
south as the northern part of the present-day Mysore 
territory. We also have evidence among the southern 
dynasties of the Agnil^ula and of the solar race traditions 
associated with the ruling dynasties of Rajputana in later 
times. A Tamil chieftain, Iruiigovej, ruling over North- 
wes'ern Mysore, claims descent in the 49th generation from 
Knshna of Dvaraka. d here is a story related in connection 
with this chieftain that the poet Kapilar attempted 
negotiating the marriage of tiiis chieftain with the daughters 
of his friend Pari of Parambunadu after the father’s death. 
In that connection, the position of the family comes into 
reference, and the details are stated tliere. Kapilar’s poems in 
connection with this incident are included in the PurananOru 
colleccion.'^ In a poem of another collection relating to 
the Pallavas of Kanchi, the statement is made that these 
Pallavas were descended from one of the younger sections 
of the ruling family of Ayodhya, the Ikshvaku family, 
and they are supposed to have descended from the scions of 
the family younger than Rama.'^"* This is stated in terms 
in the Perumbanarruppadai celebrating the Tondaman llaih 

» A. S. W. I., IV, 98 ff. ; J. B. R. A. S.. 407 If. 
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Tiraiyan of Kanchi. Tliere is an important class of 
people constituting the population of South India even now 
who are called Vanniyars. They now-a-days call themselves 
Vannikula Kshatriyas. This may be interpreted as 
Agnikula as the word Vanni means fire. But then vanni 
is also the name of ^ tree, and it may be that the name 
is taken from the tree totem. Whether these people belong 
to the Agnikula or not, the fact of a chieftain claiming 
Satvata association with Dvaraka, and the prevalence of 
this and other similar traditions in respect of the Tondaman 
chieftain of Kanchi possibly through the Cholas, the Chola 
king having been the father of this Tondaman, are indica- 
tions of the spread of the tradition to the south and 
presumably of the people intimately associated with these 
traditions. If the Satvatas, or people associated with these 
ethnically, moved into the south and occupied important 
regions of the peninsula, they must have carried 
their religious traditions with them, and that might account 
for the prevalence of the Bhagavata worship in the south. 
The Satvata movement therefore would account for this 
cultural movement. Probably the actual prevalence of 
the Bhagavata worship in the south may have actually to 
be accounted for as the combined result of the movement 
of the Satvata people and the traditions incorporated in the 
Santlparva of the Mahabharata. 

The tradition of Agastya’s emigration confirmatory ; 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the 
teaching of the Bhagavata religion had early got formulated 
perhaps in the region of ICurukshelra and carried over the 
country to the extreme south by the Satvata emigration 
which must have begun somewhat earlier than the great 
war of the Mahabharata. The tradition of the emigration 
of Agastya to the south contains points in it which would 
confirm this. When it Was resolved that Agastya should 
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move southward across the Vindhya mountains, it is said 
that he went to various places and obtained various items 
of equipment for his journey south. For one thing, he 
carried the waters of the Ganges in his \amandalu (water 
pot) and went to Krishna and obtained 1 8 * Jeaders and 
18,000 cultivators, and with more equipment he went 
forward towards the south.'" These traditions are certainly 
reminiscent of the southward movement of a people from 
the north carrying with them the culture that had already 
got into vogue in the north. When the body thus emigrated 
and settled down in the south, there started a new develop- 
ment which combined the culture of these immigrants 
and of that of all the people whom perhaps they found 
there. The whole course of this development included in 
it the Bhakti cult which we find in full efflorescence by 
the beginning of the Christian era, showing a further 
exuberance of growth in the centuries following, up to the 
time of Ramanuja. Ramanuja had ample material in the 
latter half of the 1 1 th century and the earlier half of the 
12th to formulate the system of worship and religion which 
goes by the name Vaishnavism. His teaching was carried 
to the north in the generations immediately following and 
developed in various branches with charasteristic differences 
suitable to the localities where it developed further, in the 
somewhat sensuous Radhakrishna cult of Bengal on the me 
side, and somewhat severer cult of the Sikhs on the other. 
We are not concerned to deal with that topic further here. 

The Bhagavad-Gila and the Pancharatra : — 

The next paint for consideration is the position that the 
Gita occupies in the development of this school. The Gita 
has been long the subject of study both in the East and 
in the West, and has received much attention at the hands 
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of critical scholars. Various theories had been advanced 
in regard to its character and its posilion in the Mahabharata 
as a whole. It is hardly necessary for us to traverse the 
whole ground here. Now that we have a handbook of the 
Pancharatrh of the general character of the Pararnasamhila, 
we are in a fai? better position to-, compare the Gita as a 
whole with the Bhagavata-Paiicharatraic teaching incorpo- 
rated in this work and arrive at important conclusions. 
Even a very cursory reading would show similarity of 
teaching between the two too close to be neglected and 
regarded as accidental. The nature of the teaching as well 
as the details point to the afiiliation of the orre with the 
other. The interesting question would arise as to which 
of the two might be regarded as the original, the general 
Pancharatraic teaching, or the Bhagavad-Gita. By general 
Pancharatraic leaching we do not mean what is actually stated 
in any text-book of the Pancharatra, but the actual general 
principles underlying the teaching. As in the case of most 
departments of Indian literature, tliere must have been a body 
of Pancharatraic teaching probably handed down from teacher 
to pupil and practised more or less generally by the people 
before the teaching gets to be formulated in handbooks for 
the teaching of this system. So whether the Paiicharalra 
books which have become available to us be later or earlier 
will not affect the antiquity of the Pancharatraic teaching. 
What is material to our purpose is the antiquity of the 
Pancharatra in general, and not the actual age of any 
particular text-book. The question then reduces itself to 
determining whether the Gita follows the Pancharatra 
teaching, or the Pancharatra follows the Gita teaching. 

The Pancharatra and Vaidika rilualislic leaching : — 

The problem of an original Gita, subsequently inflated 
by additions and interpolations, does not concern us for the 
present. The problem whether there was an epic Gita elaborat- 
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ed by additions of doctrinal teaching of various kinds into the 
present form of the work is a problem which has to be 
considered separately. We are concerned here with the 
whole of the Gita as it is, and its teaching ^s a whole, 
which would naturally involve consideration of the form 
of the Gita and its authorship and antiquity. It is often 
assumed that the Gita text, as it is, was a teaching original 
to the work itself and was taught for the first time in 
the work by Krishna of Ovaraka, the Mahabharata hero. 
This assumption would naturally fix the date of origin of 
the Gita to the Mahabharata In a discussion of the 
Pancharatraic teaching and its relation to the Gita, we have 
certainly to consider how far this position that the Gita 
teaching was originated by Krishna is in consonance with 
what we know of the Paiicharatra teaching. By all 
accounts, in the large variety in which they have come 
down to us, the teaching of the Paiicharatra is ascribed to 
the Supreme deity of the Bhagavatas, Vasudeva, later on 
identified with Vasudcva-Krishna leading to very important 
conclusions in regard to the nature of the Pancharatra itself. 
It has been regarded in consequence that the Pancharatra 
was non-Brahmanic in point of character and Kshatriya in 
its origin, and therefore a Protestant school of teaching to 
Brahmanism, as in fact Buddhism and Jainism are. While 
we do not feel that it is necessary we should discuss that 
problem here, we may just remark in passing that while 
the Pancheuratra, as it has come down to us, distinctly does 
make provision for the religious needs of the four 
varnas, at any rate specifically and distinctly, it would be 
hard to postulate from the texts themselves anything anti- 
Brahmanical in point of character. Even the much-objected 
Vedic rituals, which certainly were exclusively the monopoly 
of the Brahmans, notwithstanding the fact that the actual 
lHurpose of these rituals and the merit accruing therefrom 
had always been for the benefit of the community as a 
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whole, were never regarded as of benefit only to the Brah- 
man community. Therefore the ascription of anything 
anti-Brahmanical to the Paficharatra seems on the face of it 
unwarranted. Leaving that question aside, there is still 
left the question how far the ritualistic performances of the 
Veda could be • regar led as eScacious for achieving the 
ultimate ends of man. The ritualistic side of the Veda 
seems obviously intended to propitiate various deities, and it 
may ultimately be the Deity, with a view to the attainment 
of benefits of a limited character and not the ultimate benefit 
of what the Sanskritists call nissreyas, the ultimate salvation. 
It is there that the Paficharatraic teaching might be held to 
come into conflict with the Vedlc ritualistic teaching. We 
find this difference noted with a certain amount of emphasis 
at the very outset of the Gita, thus lending colour to 
the conclusion that it was a Kshatriya protest against the 
Brahmanical claims. 

Krishna-DeOaktputra, a student of the Paficharatra : — 

Leaving that aside we come to the question that 
Knshna of the Mahabharata is referred to even in an early 
work such as the Chhandogya Upanishad as Krishna-Devaki- 
putra, which would imply Krishnas other than this 
Devakiputra, as perhaps well known persons; the com- 
pound name Krishna- Vasudeva, Krishna the son of Vasu- 
deva, would similarly imply other Knshnas besides this 
particular one. The Chhandogya Upanishad itself recognises 
that this Krishna-Devakiputra took his religious teaching 
from a certain Rishi, Ghora Anglrasa. This Rishi Ghora 
of the Anglrasa gotra, which is what the title would mean, 
was a descendant of the Rishi Angiras, the most distin- 
guished member of the Angirasas being Brihaspati, and, as 
such, came into the hereditary line of teachers begining 
with Brihaspati, the Angirasa, to whom the Paficharatra 
teaching was given in charge at one stage. Presumably there- 
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fore Krishna-Devakiputra had learnt this Bhagavata teaching, 
whatever that be, from Ghora Angirasa of the school of the 
Pancharatras. This at once establishes that he was ccrta'niy 
not the originator of the teaching, however distinguished 
he might have become as the expounder of that teaching 
later on. 

Para-Vasudeva. the teacher of the Pancharaira in the Gita 

itself : — 

The references to the name Vasudeva in the sutras 
of Panini (IV. 3. 95 and ^ 8), and Patanjali’s interpretation 
likewise, both of them make it clear that these had some 
conception of a divine Vasudeva and Vasudeva-worship 
apart from Krishna- Vasudeva. Therefore the acceptance of 
a Para-Vasudeva as the originator of the Pancharatraic 
teaching, as writers of old believed, seems to be a fairly 
correct position. This is borne out by a statement made by 
Krishna himself in the Bhagavad-Gita at the begining of 
Chapter IV, whers he makes the reference that he taught 
this “ Yoga of Paficharatra ” to Vivasvan, the Sun, and 
that the Sun laught it to Manu and Manu to Ikshvaku ; 
and then the statement follows that this in course of time had 
been forgotten. He takes it up in the third s/o^ja that “ 1 
am He who now imparts to you that old teaching.” Though 
the question here is made clear that the person who taught 
the Sun was an old entity, and that Krishna now teaches 
Arjuna the same teaching, Arjuna does raise the point how 
it could happen that Krishna living in his time could teach 
this to the Sun who taught Ikshvaku. This would imply a 
comparatively large number of generations anterior to 
Arjuna, and hence the question. Then Krishna gives the 
explanation, or rather, he is driven to the explanation, that 
unborn though he be, he does generally come many times 
into the world according to need.” That should be held to 
be decisive that Krishna-Devakiputra, the friend of Arjuna 
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and the teacher of the Gita to him, was a person quite 
different from the Para-Vasudeva, the originator of the 
Bhagavata and the Pancharatraic teaching. This idea of 
a supreme Vasudeva seems inculcated by Krishna in Vll. 18 
as well. So the evidence of the Gita Itself is to recog- 
nise a separate entity, Para- Vasudeva, as distinct from 
Krishna- Vasudeva often spoken of as Vasudeva as he was 
an Avatara of the original Para-Vasudeva. All the literature 
of the Pancharatra, direct and indirect, speak of the Supreme 
in the one form or the other, particularly the class of 
writings more general than the set Pancharatraic texts. I'his 
position of the Gita therefore seems confirmatory of what is 
said in the Niirayaniya section of the Mahabharata in regard 
to the Pancharatra itself, its origin and the general tenor of 
its teaching. 

G'i/a, a manual of Pancharatra teaching :~ - 

In regard to the Gita itself, it is hardly necessary to ia!:e 
up the question of an original Gita and its subsequent 
gro.vth. This investigation initialed by Professor Jacobi and 
taken up later on by Professor Garbe has been continued 
in a recent treatise by Professor Otto, the author of Mysti- 
cism, Eastern and Western. He starts with the thesis that 
there was an original epic Gila forming an integral part of 
the Mahabharata, and not intended to teach anything 
religious. The religious teaching in it is in consequence 
relegated as interpolations, and therefore later accretions to 
the original text. That hardly concerns uS; as we are 
primarily concerned here with the Gita as a relig.ous 
manual, and as such we have to take the Gita in its eniirety. 
No explanation therefore is required for passing over this 
aspect of the question here. Vi^e are more directly concerned 
with the Gita as a manual of religious teaching, and are 
primarily concerned with its position as a text-book of a 
particular school of Vaishnavism, whether it should be called 
2I--I290B . 
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Pancharatra as such, or by any other name such as the 
Bhagavata. Considered as such, it would be quite clear 
that the Gita is a whole manual teaching Bhalzti as the 
most efficacious method of attaining to salvation, and as 
such, and as inculcating Vishnu Bhal^ti specifically, it could 
be regarded, and has been so regcurded, cts a manual of the 
Pancharatra school. As such and taken as a whole, the 
similarity between the Pancharatra teaching and the teach- 
ing of the Bhagavad-Gita from the doctrinal point of view 
is so close that one cannot resist the conclusion that it 
was intended to be a manual of the Panchsiratras. It is 
hardly necessary in this context to go into an elaborate 
investigation to prove this, as it would be quite obvious 
to even the most ordinary reader. In the Bha\ti school 
of South Indian Vaishnavism, it is actually taken as such, 
and wherever we find references, these merely go to establish 
the truth of this statement. This is in a way confirmed 
by the statement of Sri Knshna in Chapter IV of the 
Gila quoted above, which seems almost a repetition of 
the statement contained in the Narayanlya section of the 
Santiparva of the Mahabharata, where the Pancharatraic 
teaching is referred to as “ Hari-gitatn Puratanam,” sung 
of old by Hari, which would mean that the teaching was 
actually given to the world by Hari himself in times 
primeval.^' A full study of the Pancharatra teaching there- 
fore would involve a study of the text of the Pancharatra 
as in the Paramasamhita, as perhaps a good example of a 
full manual, in comparision with the Gita on the one side, 
and the Mokshadhaima of the Mahabhaiata leading ultimate- 
ly to the Narayanlya. Such a study may involve chrono- 
logical incompatibilities in the present slate of opinion regard- 
ing the chronology of the Mahabharata itself and the Gila. 
But without a study like that, it is hardly possible to arrive 
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(definite conclusions. The Pancharatra is a grovvinyi 
tradition, and without a thoroughgoing study of this tradition 
as incorporated in the Mokshadharma of the Mahabharata 
involving a study of the Sankhya, Yoga and the modifica- 
tions that they underwent as well as the relations between 
the position of Yajnavalkya as innovator and his teachers 
before him, no definite conclusion in regard to the doctrinal 
position would be possible. 

Pancharatra is VaUli\a in character : — 

The general account of the Pancharatra as given in the 
Mokshadharma chapter gives the impression that the Pancha- 
ratra as a system is presented there as meeting the general 
needs of humanity at large, and is intended to explain the 
general position of the relation of man to God. It starts 
from a study of the Sankhya and the Yoga, and proceeds 
therefrom to the teaching of other systems reaching ultimately 
to that of the Pancharatra. The term Sankhya receives 
the explanation that it is nothing more than a careful or 
critical examination, rather than anything more technical, 
as it is generally understood. One often comes upon state- 
ments that there is no difference between the Sankhya and 
Yoga, as is too often assumed In recent critical discussions. 
We are led on gradually through a series of discussions to 
the view that there really is no contrariety or opposition 
between the orthodox Vaidic teaching as a whole and the 
Pancharatra except the differences due to human capacity 
and achievement in this department of human activity. The 
Mahabharata expounds the differences and arrives at last 
to the conclusion, in its own characteristic way, that the 
Pancharatra marks the head and crown of the God-given 
teaching of the Veda itself. Unfortunately, however, modern 
discussions, Indian and European, have attempted to trace 
not merely a distinction, but even a contrariety between the 
Vaidic teaching and the Pancharatra as such. There is a 
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school even of Indian opinion which regards the Pancharatra 
as outside the fold of the Veda. In regard to this, we need 
say no more than to refer to the passages of the Sri Bhashya 
where Ramanuja refutes the opinion expressed by Sankeura 
in his Bhashya Ramanuja here makes quotations from 
the Pancharatra text-books, of which he mentions three, the 
Paushkara Sanihita, the Satvata Samhita and the Parama 
Sainhita. The two passages that he quotes from this last 
work have reference to the fundamental position of the 
Pancharatra as such, and perhaps exhibit the importance 
of this work in the estimation of Ramanuja himself. In this 
particular, Ramanuja is not the first of the Achatyas. The 
Parama Samhita is referred to, and quoted with approval, 
by Yamunacharya before him in his Agama Pramanya, and 
that receives of course further support from Vedanta Desika 
later. It is hardly necessary to labour the point further here 
so far as that particular part is concerned. The actual claim 
of the Pancharatra works themselves, it must be pointed 
out, is that it is based on the Veda itself, and the claim is 
made that it is based entirely upon a particular Sakha of the 
Veda called h^ayana based upon one of the redactions of 
the Yajur Veda. Ekayana is sometimes described as at the 
head of the Veda itself as a whole. This Ekayana is under 
reference in the passage of the Chhandogya Upanishad where 
Narada tells Sanatkumara that that is among the literature that 
he had already studied. Later writers beginning with 
Madhvacharya have no doubt that the Ekayana is Pancharatra, 
and that statement finds support in the Mahabharata. The 
Chhandogya Upanishad itself seems to make the position 
more or less clear. 

Pancharatra, God-given and not of human origin : — 

The claim is made in the Mahabharata that the Pancha- 
ratra is of equal authority with the Veda as being apaurusheya 

M II. 2. 42. 
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(GoJ-given and not man-made) unlike the other systems 
with which it is brought into comparison. Whatever inter- 
pretation the modern critic may put upon this superhuman 
character of the teaching, the teaching goes back undoubtedly 
to the times’ of the Upanishads, the oldest among them, and 
therefore anterior Jto Buddhism certainly and Jainism as v/ell. 
The teaching of ahitnsa of the Pancliaratrins is much more 
emphatic than that of the Buddha, although in origin both 
perhaps sprang from a natural objection to the immolation 
of victims in sacrifices conducted in the name of religion. 
While Buddhism perhaps rcniaine J content with prohibiting 
it only so far, Jainism and Pafic,haralraism prohibit killing 
absolutely. The antiquity of the Paiicharatra therefore gets 
established as beyond a doubt on traditional indfan evidence. 
Whatever the actual fo:;m of the teaching, it had established 
itself in vogue, perhaps in the day.s of the Brahrnanas, and 
is clearly in evidence in the Upan:sha;.Ks ; and perhaps it got 
to be formulated in text-books, it may be, in the age of the 
Sotras. Hence the name Bhakti Su'ras given to the teachings 
of Narada and 5a adilya, the two principal exponents of this 
school of religious thought. 

Coming to the Parama Samhita itself, we slated already 
that, unlike the other treatises on the subject, it is a general 
handbook on the principles of the Paachara.ra, and so far 
as the text of it goes, it does not seem lo have reference 
particularly lo any one temple . The conlexl as well as the 
import of the quotations made by Ramanuja seem lo imply 
that this is really a general work on the Paiicharatra 
principles. We may therefore have to refer it to com- 
paratively early times. Vishnu- worship of the Paiicharatra 
kind and Vaishnava temples were known in die 2nd and 
perhaps 3rd century B. C. Although we have not come 
upon any direct reference of an indubitable character for 
temple worship in earlier limes, there is nothing whatsoever 
of a definite character against such an assumption. The 
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work therefore seems to be referable to about the same early 
time, if not earlier- This may find support in the fact that 
the Dharma Sastra of Manu — it may be the original Dharma 
^Sastra — is a handbook of the Paficharatra type, as being 
more or less a handbook which lays down the \^ay of life 
of an individual goi^jg through life with a view to 
the achievement of the ultimate end of human existence, 
nissreyas, by freeing oneself from the cycle of births and 
attaining to t'le pesitioii of similarity an 1 proximity to God 
Himself. The close similarity between the Parama Samhita 
as a Paficharatra handbook and the Bhagavad-Gita as it heis 
come down to us as a manual of the Paficharatra Vaish- 
navism, w'ould only go to confirm this in a general way 
notwithstanding the detailed modern criticism, which would 
ascribe the Gita to various dates. Of course, the determi- 
nation of this question with precision would involve a 
discussion of the position of the Santipurva in the Maha- 
bharata and of the chronology of the Mahabharata itself. 
That question is too large for discussion here. We leave 
that subject there therciore till the huger question of the 
Mahabharata could take definite shape. A reference to the 
tattvas as detailed in the Parama Samhita will show that the 
Parama Samhita makes a total of only 25 of these, while in 
the Santiparva of the Mahabharata this is the actual number 
of the tattvas recounted till we come to Yajfiavalkya’s 
enunciation of these in the Mahabharata, iSantiparva, 
Chapters XXIII-XXIV (see S. N. Das Gupta’s History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 11, pp. 471 If). It will be found 
that Yajilavalkya is led on, in the coi’rse of a discussion, 
to postulate a 26th taltva, making the Purusha into two, 
the Kevala Purusha or the Supreme Purusha, and the 
Purusha contaminated by association with the Kshetra or 
Prakriti. We do not find anything analogous to it in the 
Parama Samhita of the Paficharatra. Reference may here 
be made to Panini(IV. 3. 105) regarding the later character 
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of Yajnavalkya as compared with others whose names have 
come down to us as originators or writers of the Brahmanas 
Whether we would be warranted in actually regarding the 
Parama Samhita older on this ground alone may well be 
left over fbr further investigation. The antiquity of the 
Pancharatra nevertheless is clear from this. Throughout 
the discussions regarding these, the terms Bhagavata and 
Pancharatra are used as synonyms, the one for the other. 

In many of the references made above to earlier literature, 
the Bhagavatas appear as one group of people. It seems 
likely that, under that general name, a number of groups of 
people of kindred thought and practice in religion was includ- 
ed. Biihler held the .Xjivikas as a sect of the Bhagavatas. 
But in South India the Ajivikas are grouped along with the 
Nirgranthas, who are regarded as a section of the Jainas. 
The Ajivikas seenr to have constituted a sufficiently impor- 
tant and respected group, as we come upon references in 
inscriptions to a special levy called Asiwikal kfisu, revenue 
raised in cash for the benefit of the .Ajivikas. The associa- 
tion of the name in inscriptions would perhaps indicate 
some kind of Jain affiliation, though there is absolutely 
nothing to debar their having been other than Jain in point 
of religion. But we have a clear statement in the Harsha- 
charita"'* of Bana, who certainly must be given credit for know- 
ing what he actually states in the work. Among th-; large 
group of forest livers — not all of them necessarily asceticaT- - 
we find the Bhagavatas and the Pancharatrins mentioned 
separately. Not only that. But the groups are divided by 
a certain number of other names coming in between. The 
commentator Sankararya renders the Bhagavatas as 
Vishnu-Bhakta and explains the Pancharatraka as Vaish- 
navabheda. Perhaps therefore the Bhagavata sects referred 
to in Jain, Buddhist and Hindu authorities have reference to 

*9 H. C. Raychaudhuri-'-EarJy Hiitory of the VaisJiuavn Sect. pp. 15 ff. 

90 P. 265. Niriiay Sdgar Edn., and p. 236. Cowell and \ homoj* I rauAJation. 
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a number of groups of Bhaktas or devotees of Vishnu, and, 
if they wers so, whether the Ajfvikas could be brought 
under this grouping as a sect of the Bhagavalas beccmes 
doubtful. Whatever that b.--, early in the 7th centuiy, Bana 
had knowledge of a large number of sects of forest-dwellers ; 
among them two impgrlant groups are clearly distinguishable, 
namely, the Bhiigavatas and the Pancharatrikas, both wor- 
shippers of Vishnu, among the innumerable groups of forest- 
dwellers in the glades of the Vindhyan forests, following 
their own teaching and adopting, all of them, a comparatively 
similar mode of life. In his days, therefore, we would be war- 
ranted in inferring that the Bhagavata cult prevailed in more 
than one form with the usual division of teachers and follow- 
ers. Naturally therefore it would not be difficult to imagine 
that this was a comparatively large sect in civil society, apart 
from forest-dwellers, and there! ore that the doctrine or teaching 
of the Pancharatra exercised considerable influence and had 
a large following. Such an inference would be in keeping 
with the importance attached to this group of people and 
their opinions from the days of Sankara onwards. What 
is really to our purpose is that about this time their teaching 
suould have received a certain amount of formulation and 
codification ; and there must therefore have been text books 
to make the teaching popular among the large number of 
followers of the creed. Very many of the Pancharatra hand- 
books, or Samhitas, that we know of, may have come into 
existence, and might have had considerable vogue at this 
time, though some of the larger treatises may have been 
written later. But the essential point us is the possibility 
of an early text-book like that of the P 2 irama Samhita, and 
that seems warranted by the general light that these details 
throw upon the position of the Bhagavatas and Pancharalrins 
as Vishnu worshippers. While therefore we are not in a 
petition definitely to ascribe a precise date to the Parama 
Saiitfiiia, it is fairly clear that it is a very early handbook of 
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a general character, and therefore of high authority to be 
quoted in discussions on the general character of the teaching 
of Pancharatra. 

It will be seen from the above discussion that the Bhakti 
school of the Vaishnavas goes back to great antiquity, and 
that it is a school jof thought which exercised very consider- 
able influence over other sects which had attained to histori- 
cal fame, among them prominently Jainism and Buddhism. 
This position is certainly in keeping with what obtains in 
the Tamil country where in the earliest extant Tamil litera- 
ture we find clear references not only to the worship of 
Krishna and Baladeva, but more or less to the general 
tenets of the Agamaic teaching, as in the Paripadal. A 
detailed analysis of the poems bearing on Vishnu would 
indicate considerable affiliation to the Pcirama Samhita in 
respect of details, although it is possible, as we have stated 
already, that the detailed knowledge of the Pancharatra 
possessed by the Tamils may have been got from the Santi- 
parva of the Mahabharata which had, in all probability, 
been done into Tamil pretty early. The A/vars whose time 
ranges from the 3rd to the 8th century have clear and un- 
mistakable and detailed references to the teaching of the 
Pancharatra as such, culminating in the specific statement 
of the Pancharatra having been taught through “ Nara and 
Narayana,” and being of the character of a general way of life, 
Dharmalastra, as it is called in Sanskrit. It muft have had 
a continuous history in the Tamil land already, enabling 
Rsmanuja to quote authoritative text-books, and among them 
Parama Samhita for one, for refuting a contrary opinion. It 
is the teaching of these Agamas generally that contributed 
largely to widening the sphere of the Vedic religion, giving 
it a popular form and making it much less technical than 
the ritualistic Vaidik, teaching of the Brahmana literature. 
No extraneous influences or copying from outside is needed 
to explain this popular character, and there is hardly justifica- 
22— I290B 
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tion for regarding the Paiicharatra in particular as non- 
Brahmanical teaching, sometimes even described as anti- 
Brahmanical. It is this particular way of popularising that 
has given to modern Vaishnavism wide scope and conti- 
nuity of practice. This teaching that had received already 
form and shape, got to be popularised, by the writings 
of the AZvars and more regularly formulated and incorporat- 
ed in the Vaishnava teaching by the work of Ramanuja 
and carried to the north and spread out into the various 
regions of Northern India, modifying itself to have effective 
appeal as in the introductory statement in the Padma Purana 
and the general statement in the Sri Bhagavata. it has thus 
become a living fountain from which all kinds of people 
could draw to quench their thirst for the consolations of 
religion, and it prevails in one form or another across the 
whole width of the continent from the Himalayas southwards, 
throughout the whole country. In certain regions of the 
south, its popularity is shared by the kindred cult of the 
Saiva Agamas, which certainly is no less a Bhakti cult than 
the Paiicharatra. 
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THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF INDIA - 
AN APOLOGY 

Dr. Subodhkumar Mukherji, M.A., Dr. fes Lettres (Paris) 

Mayarbhanj State 


Study of History in Indian Universities 

No subject is perhaps studied in Indian universities of 
the present day with the same assiduity as the history of 
India. All the universities have chairs of Indian History, 
some of them more than one chair. The eminent professors 
who hold these chairs and their pupils have been giving 
the results of their researches in a series of valuable publi- 
cations, the number of which is already considerable. The 
help of a number of accessory sciences has been invoked 
in this research work, — archaeology, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, iconography, anthropology, etc. The ancient 
literature of India in all languages as well as the literature 
of countries which have come into contact with India have 
been explored with painstaking care and made to yield the 
smallest grain of historical evidence they may contain. 
Traveller’s tales, folk tales and folk songs have not escaped 
the yoke. The result has been no less bewildering than 
the abundance and variety of materials collected. We have 
histories written from a variety of different standpoints, 
constitutional histories, diplomatic histories, economic 
histories, histories of religion, histories of literature, histories 
of arts and crafts, histories of town planning, etc., and etc., 
and etc. The species of history however which has attracted 
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the greatest attention and commands the largest number of 
publications is the political history of the country. The 
history of the ruling dynasties in the remotest and smallest 
corners of the country is being reconstructed bit by bit, 
fragment by fragment, grain by grain, and *it may be 
expected that in course of time there will he no part of the 
country and no period of time the authentic political history 
of which will not be available. 

The vision of the historian has extended beyond the 
geographical limits of the country and we are having 
histories of the colonial expansion of India and of the 
spread of Indian civilisation to other countries. This was 
an expansion of India which was a peaceful process princip- 
ally carried on by religious teachers, scholars, merchants 2Uid 
by the migration of that most precious possession of ancient 
India, her literature, the store-house of ancient wisdom. 

The Di0erent Standpoinis of Histotical Study— Poliiical 

This expansion of the horizon of history is one of the 
most welcome signs of historical research in modern times. 
It is primarily an expansion of culture. iWe may here 
pause and consider from what different standpoints the 
history of our country can be studied. First, there is the 
standpoint of the orthodox political historian who is con- 
cerned with the story of the rulers of the country, their 
governments and fortunes, foreign invasions and conquests. 
The story is fascinating and picturesque, and as it is only a 
narration of facts and events, requires nothing but the piecing 
together of evidence and powers of narration. Since 
however our country has seldom, if ever, been unified 
under a strong central government and there were at various 
times various dynasties and rulers in different parts of the 
country, the story is somewhat disjointed and lacks that 
i:ontinuity of interest that the history of countries like England 
and France possesses. 
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Constitutional 

Second, there is the standpoint of the historian of 
peoples, as Green has related the history of the English 
people. l-|c has narrated how the English people in their 
continental home before they came to England formed 
certain political institutions which they brought to England 
and how these institutions were changed, adapted and 
developed into the political institutions of modern England. 
The political events and the personages who took peirt in 
these events appear only as instruments who aided in 
shaping those institutions under the stress of various circum- 
stances. The application of this method in the treatment 
of the history of India is however very difficult, one might 
say, almost impossible. The number of different peoples, 
who have come to India and even at the present moment 
inhabit the country is very large. Many of them have 
preserved no record of their life or movements and have no 
literature or even written language. Even in the case of 
those who have written languages and literatures of their 
own, such records begin only after they have already 
absorbed the civilisation of the Aryans and become an 
integral part of Aryan society. Thus it is well-nigh im- 
possible to make out what their original religion or society 
was and what kind of political machinery they had set up 
for the preservation of that society. Neither have we got 
any record of their kings (if kingship they had) or their 
achievements in the olden days before they received the 
influence of the Aryans. The only people in whose case 
such a study is possible is the Indo-Aryan people. 

Cultural 

This brings us to the third standpoint from which it is 
possible to study the history of India. The Indo-Aryan 
people, when they settled in India and made this country 
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their home, had brought with them and developed in this 
country such a high degree of civilisation and such a fine 
culture that the pre-Aryan civilisations and cultures all 
succumbed to it. This process was accelerated by the 
wonderful power of absorption and assimilation which the 
Aryan culture in India displayed. It is a, sign of growing 
life and vitality that it gathers nourishment from whatever 
it takes, builds it up into its living substance whatever it can 
assimilate and rejects whatever it cannot. The Indo- Aryan 
culture in India has displayed this characteristic in a 
remarkable degree eis no other culture has done. It made 
room for the ancient inhabitants of India in its social 
structure and assimilated them into an integral 
part of Aryan society. We shall realise how wonderful 
this power was when we contrast it with the utter inability 
displayed by the Christian civilisation of Europe when it 
met with the primitive though remarkable civilisations of 
America, New Zealand and Australia. This assimilation 
and absorption has given a cultural unity to the whole of 
this sub-continent which is astonishing when we remember 
what a large number of different peoples of different origin 
and different intellectual and spiritual equipment inhabits 
the country and in what different economic and political 
environments they have grown up. None of these groups 
of people have regretted their merging into the Aryan 
society because instead of their losing anything they felt 
themselves highly enriched by the absorption. By ad- 
mission to the cultural heritage of the Indo-Aryans their 
life became more refined, their mental horizon was widened 
and as their admission did not involve any fetter or compul- 
sion on their modes of living, they continued to enjoy all 
the liberty they had before. 

The only intelligible and rational history of our country 
that can be really studied is the history of the beginning, 
development, expansion and evolution of Indo-Aryan 
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culture, and it is a story as full of interest and fascination 
as the story of the glitt^ing courts and gorgeous military 
pageants of conquerors. 

The imi^rtance of a study of cultural history has been 
dimly felt * by historians of all times. Formerly historians 
who devoted all their energies to the narration of political 
events satisfied themselves by devoting a chapter at the end 
to what they called the state of the country. Hallam has 
appended such a chapter to his history of Europe during 
the Middle Ages and Macaulay began his famous history 
of England with a chapter on the state of England. Some 
modern historians vary the method a little and devote a few 
paragraphs to the literature and learning, religious movements 
and inventions taking place in the reign of a monarch 
whose achievements they describe. This left-handed homage 
paid to what they vaguely consider to be cultural history 
reveals a want of clear conception of what the history of 
culture really is. Political historians are naturally baffled 
by what appears to them as something abstract and 
intangible, not susceptible of solid treatment which the 
positive facts of political life lend themselves to. 

What is Cultural History 

It will perhaps help us to understand what the history 
of culture is, if we try to settle first what it is not and 
distinguish it from other aspects of history with which it 
is often confounded. The history of culture is not the 
history of arts and crafts, or science and literature, or of 
trade and commerce, or of religion and philosophy. The 
study of all these aspects of history gains considerably in 
clearness and illumination by the study of the history of 
culture, but they are all distinct from it. Cultural history 
is like the glorious sun-light and circumambient air which 
infuse life and colour and beauty to the whole creation. 
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It is perhaps as difficult of a precise definition as it is difficult 
to state in what the influence of light and air consists. 
Generally speaking cultural history is the story of the 
unfolding of the life of the people, of the expression of its 
personality and of its evolution in space and tune. There 
are obscure forces, Jiidden and unkno\yn elements in the 
subconscious depths of a people’s mind which direct the 
genius of a people and which manifest themselves as 
potent and powerful in crises of its life. Cultural history 
seeks to trace these elements in the depths of the cultural 
consciousness of a people, these forces and their manifesla^ 
tion in different walks of a people’s life — in politics, 
literature, art and the manifold and varied activities of 
life. Cultural history treats the story of the life of a 
people as an organic whole and not as different and 
mutually exclusive facts of a life like the composite eye 
of a butterfly. It sefems to tell us what the contents of the 
mind of a people were in the beginning, what accretions 
it has received in course of time and how it has reacted to 
the stimulus of contact with different cultures and different 
environments and adapted itself to them. In the ultimate 
analysis a cultural history is the history of thought and ideas 
clothed in positive achievements and perhaps also in failures. 
It tells us what ideas filled the minds of a people, into what 
ideals these were built up and how the people realised these 
ideals in practical life. 

Evolution of Ideas 

It will help us to understand this if we try to trace the 
course followed by ideas in their evolution in the life of a 
people. The germ of ideas can perhaps be traced to what 
is called the genius of a people, the sum-total of inherent 
tendencies which distinguishes one people horn another. 
When a group of men, of the same blood and speaking the 
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same tongue or tongues of the same stock easily understood 
by one another, lives amidst the same physical surroundings, 
lead the same economic life under the same political and 
social organisation, certain ideas come to be formed in 
their minds.* ' At first they float vaguely in the minds of 
the people, but they gather coherence find shape in course 
of time, as the common life develops. They assume 
coherence and shape in the minds of the thinkers and 
philosophers of the race as abstract conceptions. When 
refined and arranged methodically we meet with them as 
systems of philosophy, as political theories or as theories of 
law. The ideais which constitute the mental equipment of 
a people, while they move upward into subtler regions 
as philosophy, have also a life downweurd into a grosser 
existence. The ideas are caught up by artists, poets and 
imaginative authors who impart to them life and colour and 
form, bring them down from the cloud-land of theory to 
the solid earth of practical reality. They then travel to the 
common people who weave them into songs and sagas and 
mythologies and all sorts of folk literature. If these ideas 
have the divine spark of truth and beauty in them they 
grip the popular mind and they saturate the popular mind. 
They come to possess the mind of the people so entirely 
that the people build these up into ideals which they want 
to realise in life. The people begin to dream of a better 
earth and a brighter life if these ideals can be realised in 
life ; they begin to lose the 'taste and savour of the old 
order in which they have grown up, the older institutions 
under which they lived ; an unpleasant sense of futility 
distresses them, while their imagination fires up with the 
glories of a new order of things. Ultimately life appears 
to them unbearable till they can embody into physical life 
these ideals and live in a better earth and under a brighter 
heaven. 
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Importance of the Study of Ideas Illustrated — French 
Revolution 

France of the eighteenth century furnishes a ready 
illustration to the point. Voltaire, Rousseau. •Montesquieu 
and the encyclopaedists were examining the foundations of 
religion, society, laws and political institutions in the light 
of pure reason and preaching maxims of equality and liberty 
which came to form part of the intellectual stock of the 
French people. These ideas floated as it were in the 
intellectual atmosphere of the country and were absorbed 
by ditferent ranks of society, according to their capacity. 
The worse the economic condition of the people grew, the 
greater grew the fascination for the new ideEis. The people 
dreamt of a world of plenty and freedom and ease, while 
their very bread was being taken away from their mouths 
by taxation, and they were being silently conveyed to the 
royal prisons by royal lettre- de-cachet without even the 
formality of justice or to the battle-fields in far off lands to 
be fodder for cannon. 

The storm that was brewing in the horizon burst with 
the French Revolution. The first task that the representa- 
tives of the people set themselves to perform was the drawing 
up of a Declaration of the Rights of Man. Every single 
article of the Declaration was inspired by and can be traced 
to the teachings of the French thinkers and philosophers and 
was a challenge to the old order of things. The flood 
carried away everything in its onward rush — the monarchy, 
the nobility, the clergy, the old privileges of towns and 
provinces ; it burst the geographical bounds of France and 
shattered the combined opposition of the crowned monarchs 
of Europe. A historian who is not familiar with the 
writings of the French thinkers of the eighteenth century, 
who does not understand the working of the French mind of 
the period and is not conversant with the ideas which 
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saturated that mind, will get no insight into the principles 
which zmimated the Revolution or the trend of the political 
events of the period. A political history of the revolution, 
a mere narrative of the events, however minute and 
picturesque,* will give little insight indeed. 

The Great W^ars of 1914 and 1939 

The matter will be further elucidated by an examination 
of the Great War of 1914 and of its revival in 1939. Only 
a part of the diplomatic correspondence which passed before 
the outbreak of the war, or of the secret treaties and pacts 
and understandings, has seen the light of day, but the 
memoirs published by some of the principal actors in the 
Drama of 1914 and Hitler’s confessions in Mein Kampf 
leave no doubt about the ideas which animate them. 
These ideas can be traced to the German thinkers and 
political philosophers of the later nineteenth century, to 
Nietzsche (1844-1900) and his followers, to their cult of 
strength, of the superman, the heaven appointed blonde 
Nordic brute. This curious Nordic philosophy, which has 
been taken up by the ruling classes of Germany, is in striking 
contrast with the Latin philosphy or the French Revolution 
and much of the mendacity, atrocity and barbarity that is 
characteristic of these wars can be accounted for by the 
clash of these two systems of thought. These wears thus 
appear as the concrete realisation of the ideas preached by 
the German thinkers and adopted by the German politicians 
and leaders, echoed by the literary men and artists and 
fostered by the men of science. These ideas saturate the 
German mind to such a point that the whole nation is 
possessed by them and intensely longs to realise them in life. 

The Russian Revolution 

A drama on a large scale was being played in Russia 
and it had the novelty- of an attempt to actualise an ideal 
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State of society. The whole of the Russian Revolution of 
1917-19 with its strange mixture of callousness and tender- 
ness, harshness and generosity will remain inexplicable 
unless the key to it is furnished by the ideas preached by 
the socialistic and. communistic writers of th^ nineteenth 
century and early • twentieth century w— Owen, Fourier, 
Karl Marx, Engels and others. The hatred of the old order 
of things generated by generations brought up in extreme 
misery and suffering added the drop of venom to the 
intellectual dish served up by the political thinkers and the 
absolute lack of experience of the Russian people in the 
eurt of government accounts for much of its agony. The 
theories of the communists are undergoing modification in 
the furnace of practical life and we have yet to wait to see 
the final shape they will assume. In Russia the political 
history of the leist quarter of a century is but the concrete 
form in which the Russian mind sought to incarnate its 
ideas of life and society and government. 

It will thus be evident that the study of the evolution 
of ideas, of the gradual unfolding of the mind of a people, 
is absolutely necessary for the proper understanding even 
of that limited aspect of history called political history. 
How much more important is it for the proper study of the 
life of the people in all its aspects, in all the activities in 
which it seeks to realise itself ! 

The Historian of Culture 

The historian of culture has thus got to possess a deep 
sympathetic understanding of all the expressions of the mind 
of a people from speculative philosophy, religion and liter- 
ature to the humble folk-songs and folk-lore. He has got 
to bring to his task a deep and extensive knowledge, a 
liberal and broad sympathy, a penetrating insight and sen- 
sitive appreciation. The wealth of material through which 
a historian of culture heis to look fte the leading thoughts 
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and guiding ideas is immense and there is always the danger 
of going on a false track. His rewards in this arduous task 
are also great. While he feels invigorated by breathing the 
rarefied atmosphere of pure reason in the dizzy heights of 
speculative* thought and listens to the thunders of clashing 
of opinions, he is ibeguilei by the iridescent beauty of literary 
creations and cheered by the manly vigour of popular and 
folk literature. 

Cultural History of India 

The study of cultural history is a particularly fascinating 
study in the case of India. Nowhere perhaps in the world 
have the people left such varied and abundant materials 
as the ancient Indo- Aryans have done. We know what 
their lives were more intimately than perhaps we know the 
lives of our contemporaries. We know what stuff they 
wore, what food they ate, what occupations they followed, 
what sort of society they lived in, what religious ceremonies 
they observed, what was their ambition in this life and their 
aspiration in the next. All these we find not as the mere 
shells of a dead culture as in Egypt and Babylon, but palpi- 
tating with life as expressions of the vitality of a highly 
cultivated and self-reliant people. We touch the very ideas 
round which the entire life of the people gathered and 
flourished, from which they drew inspiration and which 
they sought to realise in life. 

Cycles in the Evolution of Ideas 

It will be evident to a historian of Aryan culture in India 
that there are distinct cycles in the evolution of ideas. For 
a certain period certain ideas on religion and society, morality 
and justice, peace and purity saturate the mind of a people, 
and are cherished by them, and the people embody these ideas 
in the machinery of government, in the structure of society, 
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in their social and religious ceremonies, in their arts and 
crafts, in their literature and poetry and music and painting, 
in their aspirations in this life and in the life beyond. These 
ideas form as it were a nucleus round which the life of the 
people develops and flourishes, a sort of centre round which 
the life -stream of the fieople forms an eddy and revolves 
for a certain period ; they animate all the political and 
social institutions of the people, direct all their activities and 
give the tone and colour to their artistic and spiritual life. 

Periods of Transition between Cycles 

Ideas like all other human things have got a limited life, 
in course of time these ideas lose their hold upon the mind 
of the people, their elan vital is spent out, — and the institu- 
tions and laws and art and poetry and music which embodied 
these ideas lose their vitality, sicken and die ; decay sets in 
and the life of the people seems to disintegrate. At such 
periods the slightest jar , — a foreign invasion or the rise of a 
heretical preacher, — suffices to bring down the whole order 
in a mass of ruin. For some years the life stream of the 
people flows on sluggish, in dull, uneventful, monotonous 
placidity, — till we find again certain new ideas of society 
and religion and duty and morality germinate, take shape, 
gather force and captivate the mind of the people, who set 
about forming a new system of government, a new structure 
of society, a new system of laws, a new code of ethics and 
religion : a new art and new poetry and new philosophy 
spring up and we call this a Renaissance. 

Renaissance 

The people have remained the same or nearly the same, 
but their mind has undergone a stage of evolution. This is 
why the evolution of culture is said to proceed in spirals, 
progressing and seeming to recede, but always mounting 
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up higher and higher. In the history of Indo- Aryan culture 
in India these periods of stagnation and decay followed by 
renaissance are very clearly visible. 

Vedic Cycle 

In the cultural history of India Hhe mighty Vedic Age 
forms a distinct cycle. The reproach is levelled at India 
that she lacks the historical sense, she has neglected authentic 
history. The reproach, we must admit, is well merited, 
if history is taken in the narrow sense of the political history 
of the country, the lists of dynasties and kings and the 
n£urTation of wars and conquests and invasions. But India 
has always regarded political history as the mere frame in 
which the picture of the life of the people is set. For the 
Vedic period this frame-work is almost wanting. The 
name of a few kings, the mention of a few events have 
been preserved, but we do not know exactly which part of 
the picture they enclosed, we do not know their chronologi- 
cal setting. But if we take history in the true sense of the 
story of the evolution of the mind of the people cast in the 
mould of positive achievements, a picture of the life of the 
people, what they thought and what they dreamt, what they 
achieved and where they failed, no country can furnish such 
rich, varied and abundant materials as the literature of the 
Vedic Age. As we peruse this literature which was not 
written for the gain of money or cheap fame, we seem to 
live with them and share their joys and sorrows. We may 
thus say that ancient India did not lack the historical sense, 
but possessed historical sense of a higher order than modern 
historians. 

Buddhist Cycle 

After the Vedic Age, a period of decadence begins and 
the old order crumbles and disintegrates. The Vedic sacri- 
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fices are neglected, the social order is broken and thoughts 
on the purpose of life and the mystery of the universe no 
longer attract people. But behind the ruins of the life of 
the Vedic Age new ideas gather, coalesce, take shape and 
loom into life at the touch of an inspired personality and we 
have the Buddhist Ag^. A new eddy is formed round which 
the life stream of the people revolves for another period, 
new eirts grow, new customs are formed, new institutions 
arise and a new conception of life begins. Indo- Aryan 
culture of the Buddhist Age overflows the geographical 
bounds of India, spreads over Central and Western Asia 
to the borders of the Greek and Egyptian world and inundate 
Insul-India and even the distant shores of Japan. It assi- 
milated and incorporated what was best in the pre-Aryan 
native cultures in the different regions and swept away the 
lumber. 

Pauranic Cycle ( Hindu Renaissance ) 

Time flows on, the wave recedes, leaving stagnant 
pools outside India, some of which are being explored 
now-a-days in the Central Asian ahd colonial researches. 
In India the Buddhist ideas lose their grip, the ideals lose 
lustre, the society disintegrates till from the ashes of the 
old order Phoenix-like a new Hindu culture, a renaissance, — 
gorgeous, many-headed, poetic, luxuriant, — springs up, 
which is called the Pauranic culture. Sanskrit poetry flour- 
ishes as it never did before ; even emperors record their 
achievements in high-flown poems ; beautiful temples, long 
and gorgeous pilgrimages, images oi gods and goddesses 
bedecked with costly jewels, an elaborate mythology — all 
these distin guish this culture. Much that is strange and 
bewildering in this culture still awaits explanation. We 
vaguely feel that foreign blood had mixed with the blue 
blood of the Aryans, foreign cultures had mingled their 
narrow streams in the broad current of Indo Aryan 
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culture ; in the darkness which enshrouds this period we 
can dimly descry the strange forms of non- Aryan deities 
slo wly creeping into the Hindu pantheon, enriching and 
corrupting it at the same time. The soil over which the 
life-stream''of the Aryan people in India has flowed has 
varied, the banks, have so metimes receded and the stream 
has spread out slow-moving over ripening fields of corn 
and green bamboo groves, sometimes the stream has narrow 
ed into deep ravines with beetling crags frowning on both 
sides, but it has always flown on strong, continuous, ferti- 
lising and abundant. The Age of the Hindu Renaissance 
closes about the eleventh century, a little before the 
Mahomedan invasion of India. The Hindu ideas and 
ideals had gradually lost their grip on the people, their 
institutions were decaying, mutual jealousies and quarrels 
and treacheries had corrupted the minds of the people and 
vitiated their lives, and the pulse of the nation was throb- 
bing slow and intermittent. At this moment of weakness 
Mahomedan invasion gave the shock which crumbled the 
fabric. 

Long Interregnum (12 cent,-I9th cent.) 

For seven long centuries from the 12th to the 19th there 
is a period of decay and disaster. The Aryan mind 
achieved almost nothing new* if we except the Navya 
Nyaya of Bengal. All its efforts were directed to the 
preservation of its integrity and individuality. 

Contemporary Cycle 

The Aryan genius was however not dead, as one might 
suspect. The giant was only asleep. At the magic touch 
of the virile culture of Europe, the seals of the opiate 

slumber of ages are breaking and early in the 20th century 

we find her again shaking her mighty locks and filling 
23-12908 
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the world with her deep sonorous voice. The voice of 
India s mighty seers speaking through Vivekananda, in 
the message of Ramakrishna, is echoing from the farthest 
corners of the world. The appeal of eeirnest Europe has 
penetrated the soul of India, she is peeling off the tinsel 
materialistic culture of Europe, faster than., we imagine and 
ere long the Aryan mind will resume its accustomed 
march in the stern quest of the pure, the true and the 
absolute. 

We are assisting at the dawn a New Age in the history 
of Aryan culture in India, as yet we can hardly fully 
realise the forms and shapes of the ideas which dominate 
the Indian mind, but every attentive student of contemporary 
history who has watched the birth of modern literature, 
painting, education, political aspirations, etc., must realise 
that these ide 2 is are fast emerging strong and radiant, with 
the Promethean spark of life in them and that the Aryan 
culture in India is still living with intense vitality. 

Features of Contemporary Renaissance 

There is one distinct feature of the present renaissance 
of the Aryan culture in India which cannot escape attention. 
At the first contact with the West there was a little temporary 
intoxication and imitation of things European with heedless 
rejection of everything Indian. But the Aryan mind in 
India was not long in getting back its equilibrium and has 
steadily pursued its age-long path. Even Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt who was the European of Europeans in his life 
and whose mind was steeped in European learning drew 
the subjects of his immortal poems from the Sanskrit epics 
and PurSnas. Almost all the leaders of the modem 
Renaissance are deeply versed in European culture and 
have direct acquaintance with European life and thought. 
But they have invariably gone to the ancient literature and 
art of India for their inspiration. Ram Mohan Roy hailed 
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US back to the Upanishads for philosophy, Dayananda’s 
mission in life Was to lead us back to the Vedas, Lala 
Munshiram in the Gurukula and Rabindranath in the 
Visvabharati have sought to take us to the erudite apH 
peaceful astamas of the ancient rishis. Tilak and Arabinda 
and Gandhiji have gone to the Bhagavadglta for the gospel 
of their political activities. Vivekananda has drawn the 
mind of India irrespective of caste or creed to the eternal 
verities of the Vedanta and the Voice of Ramkrishna, the 
apostle of modern India, is preaching the synthesis of 
religion and culture, the eterital truth 9 ad viprah 

bahudha vadanti. Even the Indian National Congress 
which wsis ushered into existence as the focus of the political 
life of India in imitation of the West has changed its ideology 
and complexion into a surging of the mass mind of India 
for a free expression of Indian life. 

We are perhaps living too near this Renaissance, too 
much in its turmoil and bustle to judge it in its proper 
perspective with the dispassionate detachment that is 
necessary for a historian. But if we sit collected we shall 
feel the strong currents of contemporary thought and 
ideals and we shall feel how our positive achievements in 
all spheres are but the concrete realisation of our inner 
mental life or rather of that sum-total of our inner being 
which is called personality. 

Before I conclude 1 should like to guard against one 
misconception. I by no means minimise the value of the 
work done in resuscitating the political history of India. 
Political history and chronology are the skeletons, as it were, 
of the entire organism of the history of a people or of a 
distinct culture ; they serve as the essential framework 
which holds together the picture of the life of the people. 
But let us at the same time guard agmnst attaching any 
undue or extravagant value to it. The skeleton is not the 
man, nor is the frame the picture. What would one think 
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of a Homer who only gave us the measurements of Helen s 
skeleton or of the sculptor of Venus de Milo if he left us 
only the skeleton of Venus ? 

It is only a proper study of the history of culture that 
can supply the spark of life, that undehnable vitality which 
animates all the difierent aspects of history, gives them 
unity and purpose and indicates the innate tendencies which 
guide and govern the activities of a people. It is cultural 
history that can tell the story of the unfolding of the mind 
of a people in external life, the story of the realisation of 
its cherished ideals in all itS manifestations in political life, 
in social laws and customs, in all forms of music and beauty 
and harmony. The history of our country studied as the 
history of Aryan culture in India is a most fascinating study , 
for the Indo- Aryan mind has always thought nobly and 
courageously and has expressed itself beautifully in word 
and music and fcwm. The history of Aryan culture in 
India has been a glorious one and we can confidently say 
that it has an even more glorious future before it. 
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SYMBOUSM OF HINDU NUPTIALS 


Dr. R. B. Pandey, M.A., D.Litt. 

Benares Hindu University 

The Meaning of a Symbol 

A symbol is a ‘thing regarded by general consent as 
naturally typifying or representing or recalling something by 
possession of analogous qualities or by association in fact or 
thought.’ A symbol is not important by itself. It has only 
a vehicular value and conveys something beyond it. It is a 
mode of expression which vivifies abstract, subtle, unfamiliar 
or supernatural ideas before common folk. In ancient 
times, when human fancy was stronger and the human 
speech was not adequately developed to express every shade 
of thought, symbols played a very important part. In 
religion and mythology they were commonly used. But 
even now they have not lost their value. The most up-to- 
date political ideology, which recognizes little use of religion, 
employs symbols for its ends and ideals. 

Sacramental Marriage and Symbol 

Hindu marriage, which the nuptials solemnize, is not a 
social contract in the modern sense of the term, but a 
religious institution, a sacrament. By it we mean that 
besides the two human parties, the bride and the bridegroom, 
there is a third superhuman, spiritual or divine element in 
marriage. The physical conditions of the two parties are 
always subject to change and, as such, they cennot form the 
pomanent basis of marriage. It is on the third element that 
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the permanent relationship between the husband and the 
wife depends. The husband and the wife are responsible 
not only to each other, but they owe a greater allegiance to 
this third element. This is the religious or mystic touch in 
the purely social and material contract between a 'man and a 
woman. Without it, the conjugal life Ipses its charm and 
durability. The mystic aspect of the Hindu marriage 
necessitates the use of a number of symbols. 

Marriage a Union of the Fittest Couple 

In the very beginning of the Hindu nuptials there is a 
ceremony which symbolizes the union of the fittest parties. 
This ceremony, called Arghya, ‘ showing Respect ’ while 
conferring great honour on bridegroom, indicates that he is 
the best of his sex and equals. Having ordered a seat for 
the bridegroom, the father-in-law says, “Well, Sir, sit down. 
We will do honour to you. Sir.’’ They get for him a couch 
of grass, to sit down on, another for feet, water for washing 
the feet, water for sipping, and the honey-mixture in a brziss 
vessel with a cover of brass. The bridegroom accepts the 
couch and sitting thereon says, “ 1 am the highest one among 
my peoples as the sun is among the shining ones. Here 1 
tread on whosoever infests me.’’^ On this occasion the 
guest of honour, accepting his dues from the father-in-law, 
makes a statement wherein he publicly declares that he is the 
fittest match for the bride. 

Marriage a New Bond 

Some of the most important items of the nuptials are 
those which symbolize that marriage creates a new bond 
between the bride and the bridegroom. They are united 
like two young plants, which are uprooted from two different 

I The Pfitaakara GrhyasQtra, 1.3. I■32. 

i aafafiisifii at ai araiRnfrafii i 

IM. 1.3.9. 
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plots and are transplanted into a new one. They have to 
rear up this union by dedicating their entire energy in the 
direction of their common interest and ideal. One such item 
is Sameuljana or 'Anointment.* ^ The father of the bride is 
required to "anoint the pair. While this ceremony is being 
performed, the bridegroom recites the verse, “May the 
Visvedevah, may the waters unite our hearts. May Matarisva, 
may Dhatr, may Destr join us.’’* The anointment is 
symbolical of ' Sneha * or love and consequently of the union 
of the pair. Another ceremony of this type is the Pani- 
grahana or the “Grasping of the Bride’s Hand,”'* The 
bridegroom seizes the right hand of the bride with the verse, 
“ I seize thy hand for the sake of happiness, that thou mayest 
live to old age with me, thy husband. Bhaga, Aryama, 
Savitr, gods have given thee to me, that we may rule over the 
house-hold. This I am. That art thou. That art thou, 
this am I. The Saman am 1, the Rk thou; the Heaven 1, 
the Elarth thou. Come let us marry.’’* This ceremony is 
symbolical of physical bond between the husband and the 
wife. The next ceremony of this kind is the Hrdayasparla or 
“Touching the Heart of the Bride.’’ ^ The husband touches 
the heart of the bride reaching over her right shoulder with 
the words, '! Into my will 1 take thy heart ; thy mind shall 
dwell in my mind ; in my word thou shall rejoice with all thy 
heart : May Prajapati join thee to me.’’® This performance 
indicates that marriage is not only the physical union of 
two persons but also the union of two hearts or souls. The 
heart is the centre of feelings. By touching it the husband 

3 The Psraskara G. S., 1.4.15, 

s ’ sisft'iii ii 

» The Atharvaveda, XIV. 1.4.9; the AlvalSyana G.S., I. 7..?; the Cobhila 
G.S , 11. 2.16; the SsmkhySyana G.S„ 1. 13.1: 

( Ibidi 

1 ThePitaskaraG S.. I. 8.8. 

» sJi it ft vtv * 
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symbolically tries to rouse the soft emotions of the wife and 
make them flow out to meet his own and thus to create a 
real union in the psychic woild. One more ceremony may 
be mentioned in this connection. In the Sthalfpaka or the 
Common Dinner ” “ the husband makes the wife eat the 
mess of cooked food ^vith the words, “ l.add breath to thy 
breath, bones to thy bones, flesh to thy flesh, skin to thy 
skin.”'® Here both the material and the vital selves of the 
husband and the wife ate united. 

Marriage a Permanent and Stable Union 

Marriage is not a temporary contract to serve the 
momentary physical demand or to enjoy good company 
for some time and then to lapse at the slightest inconveni- 
ence. It is a permanent union which stands various 
vicissitudes in life only to grow stronger and more stable. 
This fact has been symbolized by a number of ceremonies 
in the Hindu nuptials. In the Asmirohana or ” Mounting 
the Stone ’ ’ “ ceremony the husband makes the wife tread on 
a stone repeating the verse, “ Tread on this stone; like a 
stone be flrm.”'^ Stone is a symbol of firmness and 
strength. The wife is exhorted to be adamantine in her 
conjugal fldelity. Another ceremony of this class is 
Dhruvadarsana or Looking at the Pole Star.”^“ In the 
night the bridegroom shows to the bride the Pole Star with 
the verse, “Firm art thou ; 1 see thi=e the firm one. Firm be 
thou with me, O thriving one. To me Brhaspati has given 
thee : obtaining offsprings through me, thy husband, live with 
me a hundred autumns.” Here tw«^ things are indicated. 

S The Piraskara C.S , I. 1 1.5. 

etc.. Ibid. 

U The SiihkhyByana G.S., 1. 13 10; the Aivallyana GS., 1.7.7; the Khadiia 
G.S.. I 3.19. 

» ^rCt«*wijn*t*WF ^ I 

13 ThePsraskaraG.S., I. 8.19. 

WXilftt 1#,^ SII etc., Ibid. 
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Firstly, the wife should be as firm and fixed as the Pole Star 
is amidst iimumerable moving bodies in the firmament. 
Secondly, the union should last for a hundred years which 
is the normal span of human life. Thus the firm and life- 
long companionship is the objective in view. This aspect 
of marriage is highly prized and the . husband prays to the 
goddess Sarasvati to protect it : Sarasvati, promote this 
undertaking, O gracious one, bountiful one, thou whom will 
sing first of all that is ; in whom what is ; has been born ; 
in whom this whole world dwells — that song I will sing 
to-day, which' will be the highest glory of women. ’ 

Biological Symbolism of Marriage 

The primary function of marriage is racial, that is, the 
continuity of the race through the procreation of children. 
In the Hindu nuptials, there are various ceremonies that 
point out this fact and intend to make the union fruitful, to 
avert the dangers associated with the sexual intercourse and 
to facilitate the various stages of the process of generation. 
After accepting the bride formally given away by her father, 
the bridegroom puts a very significant question to the 
guardian of the girl. “Who has given this bride to me? ’ 
The answer is, “ Kama or the God of Love.” It means that 
the basic desire to exist through progeny is mainly responsible 
for meirriage. In another place we find a reference to the 
biological development of the bride, her preparedness for a 
married life and consequent procreation of children. The 
bridegroom reminds the bride, “ First Soma had thee for 
his bride ; the Gaihdharva had thee next ; Agni was thy 
third husband; thy fourth husband am 1, born of man. Soma 
gave thee to Gamdharva ; the Gamdharva gave to Agni ; 
and Agni has given thee to me for wealth and sons. 

IS The Piraskara G.S., 1.7.2. 

’* I ’SI*! ifii « 

” The^lgveda.X. 85. 40,41. 

25-I290B 
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These verses are explained by Sayana thus, *' while yet 
desire for sexual intercourse has not arisen Soma enjoys 
the girl ; when it has just begun the G 2 uiidharva takes her, 
and at marriage transfers her to Agni, from whom man 
obtains her ( possessing capacity ) for producing wealth 
and sons.” The 3mrtis offer a clearer interpretation of 
the above obscure passage : ” Soma gave them (women^ 

purity, the Gariidharva bestowed sweet speech, and Agni 
Seurvamedhatva or purity. Therefore women are always 
in possession of Sarvamedhatva or purity.” A modern 
writer further clarifies the suggestion. ” Soilia is Sasyadhi- 
pati, the Lord of the Vegetable World and presides also 
over the mind.. The physical growth of the girl, includ- 

ing that of the hair, is under the care of the god Soma. 

The mind of the girl also develops under his guidance 

The Gamdharva is the master of graces. It is his function 
to make woman's body beautiful and to add richness to 
her tone. Under his care the pelvis develops, the breasts 
become round and attractive. The eyes begin to speak the 
language of love and the whole body acquires a rich hue. 
His work is advanced and he hands her on to Agni. Who 
is AgniP He is the Lord of Fire, the Lord of Agni-tattva. 
Nature is radiant with colour and joy in Spring and Summer. 

Animals breed in Spring Agni is fructifier. It is he 

who brings about the menstrual flow and women then can 
bear children. Agni then gives her to man, her fourth 
pati or Lord.” In the ” Grasping of the Hand ” ceremony 
also the biological aspect of marriage is fully brought out. 
The bridegroom says to the bride, ** The Heaven am I, 
the Earth thou. Come, let us marry. Let us unite our 
sperm. Let us beget offsprings. Let us acquire many sons 
and may they reach old age. Loving, bright with genial 
minds, may we see a hundred autumns, may we live a 

** Siyana on the above verses. The Atrismrti. 137. 

20 The Aryan Marriage, pp. 26, 27. 
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hundred autumns. Just as in the Vedic pantheon, the 
Heaven and the ELarth (Dyava-Prthivi) are the parents of 
gods or shining ones, so the husband and the wife are 
expected to generate a world of their own. 

Marriage should be Fruitful and Prosperous 

The nuptials symbolize not only the biological function 
of marriage but also they employ a number of symbols 
which refer to the fertility and prosperity of the married 
life. There is the Laja Homa " or “ offerings of Fried Grains 
into Fire **ceremony in which the brother of the bride pours 
out of his joined hands fried grains mixed with Sami leaves. 
The bride offers them with firmly joined hands standing, 
while the bridegroom recites the verses, “ To the god 
Aryaman the girl has made sacrifice, to Agni. May he, 
god Aryaman, loosen us from here, and not from the 
husband’s side. Svaha!” The girl strewing grains prays 
thus, “May my husband live long, my relations be pros- 
perous. Svaha ! This grain 1 have thrown into the fire, 
may this bring prosperity to thee, and may it unite me 
with thee. May Agni grant us Svaha Here grains 

and leaves are symbols of fruitfulness and prosperity. 
There is another ceremony which emphasizes the same 
thing. According to the Grhyasutreis, a strong man snatches 
the bride up from the ground and sets her down in the 
eastern or northern direction on a red bull’s hide with the 
words, “ Here may the cows sit down, here the horses, 
here the men. Here may sacrifice with thousand gifts, 
here may Pflsan sit down The bull, the horse, the 
cows, the men, the sacrifice are all recognized as signs of 
virility and fecundity. The idea of and a strong desire for 
a prosperous life is better expressed in the ceremony called 

G. S., I. 6. 20. 

** The Piraskaia G. S., I. 6. I. 


W Ibid. 


/birf..l. «. 20. 
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Saptapadi or the “Rite of Taking Seven Steps.” The 
husband makes the wife step forward in the northern direction 
seven steps with the words, “One step for sap, two for 
juice, three for the prospering of wealth, four for comforts, 
five for cattle, six for the seasons. Friend, 'be with seven 
steps (united to me). So be thou devoted to me.” 

Marriage a Crisis : Removal of Evil Influences 

Marriage is the most critical event in the life of a man 
and ushers in quite a new era in his life. It establishes a 
novel relation between two persons, which is attended by 
many anticipations, hopes and fears. In the nuptials 
various attempts axe made to remove the dangers associated 
with the crisis of marriage. The father of the bride, while 
making the pair face each other, exhorts her in the following 
words, “ Be thou of benign and pleasing eyes; never 
cherish an evil design against your husband ; be kind and 
well-wishing to cattle and other dependents like them; be 
always cheerful and prosperous; be the mother of heroic 
sons; sacrifice to gods; be happy; be auspicious to us, 
bipeds and quadrupeds. The first fears and doubts are 
about the bride who is to form the nucleus of the home 
and has to deal not only with her husband but also with 
his dependents and cattle. In relation with all these she 
is expected to be affectionate, kind and generous. In the 
Rastrabhrta sacrifice bridegroom seeks protection from 
important gods and Fathers against all possible dangers 
which might be lurking in a married life. He says, “ Let 
Fire, the Lord of creatures protect me, let Indra the Lord 
of the Great protect me; let Yama, the Lord of the Earth, 

protect me In the Abhisincana, “Sprinkling of 

water”*' ceremony, the waters are requested to ensure 
perfect health and allround peace : “ Let the waters, which 

K The Piraskara G. S., 1. 8 , I. K /bid. 

Ibid., I. 4. 17. ** /bid., I. 5. 7-11. » /bid., 1. 8. 5. 
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are auspicious, the most auspicious, peaceful, the most 
graceful, be health-giving medicine to you.”®” Then there 
is a Sumaihgall (Auspicious) ceremony in which the bride- 
groom invites the assembled guests and relatives to bless 
her with 'the following words, “ Auspicious ornaments dees 
this woman wear, come to her and behold her. Having 

brought luck to her, go away back to your houses.” At 
the close of the nuptials there is a ceremony, called Caturthi 
Karma, which is performed on the fourth day after 

marriage. The husband offers oblations with the verses, 

‘*Agni, Expiation! Thou are the expiation of the gods. 1, 
the Brahmana, entreat thee, desirous of protection. The 
substance that dwells in her, that brings death to her 

husband, that extirpate in her. Svaha ! ” Next he sprinkles 
water on the bride with the words, ” The evil substances 
that dwell in thee, that bring death to thy husband, children, 
cattle, house and fame, that 1 change into one that brings 
death to thy paramour. Thus live with me to an old age. ’ 

In all these ceremonies the critical nature of metrriage and 
the dangers attendant thereon are realized and attempts 
are made to remove them. Here one thing appears to be 
noteworthy. The bride is supposed to be more susceptible 
to dangers than the bridegroom and, therefore, she is the 
centre of auspicious ceremonies. 

Marriage not a Licence 

The fact that marriage is not a passport for sexual in- 
dulgence, but a human institution aiming at moderation in 

the conjugal life, has been emphasized at the end of the 
nuptials, when the Triratra-vrata or the “ Observance of 
Continence for three Nights ” is undertaken. “ Through a 
period of three nights they shall eat no saline food, they shall 

™ TheP«ra»karaG.‘i.,8. 5. /fcid., I. 8. ® 

^ The Apaatamba G. S.. I. 8. 8; the Khadira, G. S., I. 4. 2. 

» /hid. 3‘ Ibid. The Psraskara G. S. I. 8. 21 
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sleep on the ground ; they shall refrain from the sexual inter* 
course through one year, or at least three nights.”®® The 
symbolism of this observance seems to be to give a lesson of 
moderation to the married couple. It is but natural for a 
young man and a young woman to be strongly attracted 
towards each other apd to be eager to come into physical 
contact as soon as possible. But here the religious cere- 
monies utter a word of caution by introducing the aforesaid 
observance. The married couple has as yet to wait and 
realize that married love should never be controlled by blind 
passion but should be based on perfect self-restraint. The 
greater the moderation the happier the married life will be. 

Marriage, a Social Change and a Sacrifice 

The nuptials in their utterances, promises, hopes and 
fears symbolize a great social transition, in the life of the 
bride and the bridegroom. They are no longer irrespon- 
sible youths depending for their bread and views on their 
parents. The seriousness of life dawns up>on them. They 
forsake their old families to form a new one. They have 
to run an independent home, to earn their own livelihood, 
to procreate children and to discharge their obligations 
towards gods. Fathers and the creatures of the world. 
This is the life of responsibilities and cares. It is only in 
this sense that Hindu marriage or ‘ Vivaha ’ which means 
* to lift, to support, to hold up, to sustain,’ can properly 
be understood. This involves a great compromise and 
mutual sacrifice. Those, who regard marriage as the 
solution of the problem of happiness, suffer from a great 
misconception. Those, who marry for pleasures, are 
sorely disappointed. The essential difficulties of life are 
not given a send-off under the wedding canopy but, as a 
matter of fact, they are invited. The conscious acceptance 


^ The Paradcara, G.S. 
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of responsibilities in life is to court suffering. We, no 
doubt, talk of a happy marriage. But the happiness of the 
married life is not possible in the selfish sense of the personal 
pleasure. Mamriage acquires its true meaning and reaches 
perfection . dnly when the conjugal relationship is based on 
the realization thajt marriage is a willing sacrifice for the 
good of the partner, the family, the society and the world. 

The general function of nuptial symbolism is to cover 
all the aspects of a married life. The biological significance, 
the critical nature, the physical and mental union of the 
coqple, moderation, the social transition and sacrifice, that 
constitute a married life, are the main features of the 
Hindu nuptials. They could have been described and 
explained in a prosaic language, but when they are 
conveyed through symbols, they are belter emphasized and 
become more eloquent and telling. 
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THE NAME KAUBIDARIKA ON A 
KOSAMBI YUPA 


Mr. Y. M. Kale, M.A. 

Baldana, Berar 

( Abstract) 

“ Kaubidarika ’ on a Kosanobi Yupa, printed onpp. 134- 
35 of the last session's Proceedings, is a village name and not 
“ a grove of Kobidar trees *’ as therein translated. 
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MAHISHMATl. MAHESVARA, AND 
JVALESVARA 

S. K. Dikshit, M.A. 

Calcutta 

Since Dr. J. F. Fleet wrote his brilliant article entitled 
‘ Mahishamandala and Mahishmati ’ there have been vary 
few dissentees® to the views expressed therein ; and fewer, 
indeed, have been those who offered any good reasons to 
set aside his identification of Mahishmati with Mandhata 
(originally suggested by Mr. Pargiter® ) in favour of the 
traditional identification with Mahesvara. Thus this myth 
of MandhatS-Mahishmati has been accepted by most of 
the learned and critically minded scholars^, who have 
demurred to put much credence in the local tradition in 
this matter. Some scholars have gone to the extent 
of charging * the Brahmans of Mahesvar ’ with unwarrant- 
edly claiming * the ancient glory of Mahishmati for their 
own town, * * in the absence of any counter claimant 
succeeding in appropriating it One would rather like to 

‘ JRAS. 1910, 425: also see JRAS. 1911,816, etc. 

» Rice, JRAS. 1911; Ray Chaudhuci, PHAl, 3rd ed.. p. 102, fn. 1 ; 4th cd., 
p, 122, fn, 4; editors of the Kfivyamfilfi text of the Karpiirainaiijari, 3rdcd., p.9; etc. 

3 Pargiter, Mfirkandeya Pur«na (Translation^ p. 3.33. 

* Pargiteri JRAS. 1910, 867 ; Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp., 44; Camb. H. I., 
Vol. I, p. 531; S. N. Majumdar in AG!. 726; see also Jayaawal. History of India, 
p. 83, where he puts rather inaccurately Mahishmati on the Narbada between 
the British District of Nimar and the Nimar Zilla of the Indore State ; R.S 1 ripathi, 
History of Kanauj, 113, where he makes Cun. identify Mo hi ssu-fa-Io-pu-lo of Y. 
Chwang with * MfUndhitfi on the Upper Narbada ’. 

5 JRAS. 1910, 869. Hon’ble Mr, K. M. Munshi is known to have recently 
written an article on the identification of Mfihishmati, 

26-12908 
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know why the BrUhmanas of other places, especially those 
of MSndh&t^ ( which lies only 40 miles from Mahesvara ), 
connived at that claim. The traditions are rarely so easily 
forgotten. Any way, it appears to me that the arguments 
urged in favour of the identity of MShishmati and Mandhata 
are all, but one, far from tenable. On the other hand, 
the counter claim of Mahesvara ( Nimar dist., Indore State) 
seems to be based not merely on local tradition, — not, 
certainly, on the intellectual fabrications of the later 
Brahmanas of that place, — but on age-old tradition, 
authenticated by the Mah^bh^ata, the Raghuvaihsa and 
other early works. I submit the counter-claim, therefore, 
for the reconsideration of the schol 2 urs. 

It has been urged that the reference in the Raghuvaihsa 
( VI- 43 )," where the river Reva ( or Narbada ) is described 
as “a girdle round the hip-like ramparts of ( the city of ) 
MShishmati”, “distinctly locates .MShishmati not on the 
Narbada, but in the middle of it,’’’ If so, the description of 
the southern quarter, given by Kalidasa in the same canto of 
the Raghuvaih^ ( st. 63 ) *’, as having for a girdle the jewel- 
studded ocean, would by a similar process of reasoning 
easily make it an island and not a peninsula. The poetic idea 
behind the phrase has been conveniently missed, and if, 1 
may be allowed to say so, the word ‘nitamba’ in that inter- 
pretation has been made to express also that portion of 
the body, which is usually connoted by the word ‘ jaghana 
A girdle can hardly be said to form a complete circle round 
the * nitamba ’ . No one perhaps dreamt of seeing how far 
the idea of a girdle can be applied to the vast ruins of the 
ancient Mahesvara which lie immediately to the west of the 

^irw; u” 

7 Jlb^S. 1910,445. 

« tir^t 5lf I 
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present town of Mahelvar. In fact, 1 too had no such dream, 
and, I confess, 1 was simply surprised when I saw the 
grandeur and beauty of the RevS where she gracefully curves 
round the desolate upheaval of the innumerable brick-bats, 
potsherds, ‘etc., which are now perhaps the sole vestiges 
visible on the surfeifre of a once-mighty pity ®. The river here 
forms almost a semi-circle, and it looks as though the crescent 
moon has fallen there on the lap of mother earth. It 
is but natural that the idea of a girdle should have struck 
a romantic poet like Kalidasa, who was probably borrowed 
upon by Rajasekhara if he did not independently conceive 
of that idea. The latter refers to Mahishmati as the family 
seat of the Kalachuri (dynasty), which has as its girdle 
the daughter of the Maikal range ( Narbada'* ), which is the 
ornament of the glory of Krtavirya and in which — it 
should be noted — ^resided the Fire-god without ( his ) fuel. 
This last epithet, significant as it is, has been hitherto over- 
looked, and I have no doubt that we have here a reference 
to the famous temple of Jalesvar, which is still regarded in 
Mahesvar as a place of great sanctity. The name Jalesvar 
is actually mentioned in different Puranas, though under 
different forms, e.g., Jalelveura, Jvalesvara, etc. Thus the 

^ 1 was taken to this place by a well-informed local pleader by name Mr. Sathe 

who seemed to be very much interested in archaeology and kindly helped me as a 
guide in every way. \ also owe a deep debt to Mr. V. N. Singh, Superintendent of 
Archaeology in the Holkar State, as well as to Mr. P. A, Sindhe, the Aininsahcb of 
Kasiavad, without whose help it would have been no doubt imposible to cany on my 
work there. 

‘a’Sw av -a fawig: i 

Bala>Ramayana III. 35. 

g ’TfRfl r — AmarakoSa. 

*2 Local tradition or myth connects the Sahasradhara in the Narbada with 
SahasrSrjuna Ksrtavirya, who is said to have impeded the course of Narbada at that 
place. Compare with this the accounts in the Matsya and Vayu Puranas ( Chs. 77 fic 
94 of the respective works, Anandastam eds. ). In summer, the river being without 
much water actually flows in hundreds of small streamlets at that place. 1 his may 
then explain the name and the myth. 
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Matsya P/** refers to Jalesvara ( v.l., Jalesvara ) as ‘ a great 
sacred place (Tirtha) known throughout the three worlds \ 
and devotes no less than two chapters to extol its merits, etc. 
The Saura refers to Jvalesvara as a most sacred place of 
Saivaite worship on the banks of the Narbada; in which 
crores of Tirthas reside. The Fire-god is alluded to in the 
Raghuvaih^ as a friend and protector of the king of 
Mahishmati, who was on that account fearless even of 
Parasu-Rama’s axe. The commentator MallinStha referring 
to the Mbh., explains this passage saying that the Fire-god 
had given a boon to the king of Mahishmati that he would 
himself burn the enemies that came to conquer that city. 
The Mbh. passage, referred to by MallinStha, is evidently 
the one in the Sabhaparva where the attempts of Sahadeva 
to capture the city are said to have been frustrated by the 
Fire-god who is extolled therein over fifteen lines. The 
Fire-god or fire is mentioned in connection with Mahishmati 
also in the Vayu P. and Padma P. ^ There is therefore 

*3 h^h s(wr fag ^tg 

ii^ii...a»^g ag afafsaii 

tfa ^a: ik®ii— M atsya p,, Ananda. ed., 188. 2. 

g»igaa s^raa^fafa «a»ii a'?T'iiaaiataia»i iitcB 

afatfa afsri^ etc. u— Sauia P., 69. I8ff. (Anancburama ed , p. 280). 

3® a^fa «?waapa a: 'afaa^tairif-^*! i aiKt faat WMtaaai aaiia- 

aw<iei»araitm n u — Raghu, vi. 42. 

“ ‘vaaflrN»fta«iwaiPjg?t a^nSlfa waai aaarls*} ^iwr i 

M aaiaai; aaa «fa airii ^arga^ai r— Mailinstha. 

” aat tapnaiaia grf aa'1 1 aa uw ar aw ga araa; 

aw aai fa wiai«« «aw«a^aiaa: ii^ii,«-'-afa»rw a at ^Kia; ^at aai i 
aw aaatwat ^ctat faai’t^: lia4.u’ — Mbh., il. tKnmbh. ed.,ch. 32; CalcuttaText, 

ch. 30). 

3® Jilleivata temple is between the temple of BS^eivar and Ksleivai, the former 
being to its west, and the latter to its east. The latter is perhaps Bhavbilpati men- 
tioned in the MfindhStS plates of the Pramira king DevapSla. i E. 1., IX. 109 ). 

3® Rijendralal Milra's ed., II. 32. 39 ff : Anandttrama ed., 94. 39 ff: 

sfatia waifaw fwlaataamgar etc. 

S* AnandMtrama ed., Uttarakhanda, 115. I. ff: fn ar # t ff* t a<; I... 

aifaaat gtf aia: waifaw a«iar: n aMa war ga awiariiaw«ft war i aw 
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little doubt that the Fire-god was regarded as the protector 
deity of Mahishmati since the days of the compilation of the 
Mbh. ; and where the god is, even there must be his wife 
Naturally enough we find the goddess Svaha connected 
with Mah^v 2 trapura in no less than two passages in the 
Padma P. • 

In this connection, 1 may draw attention of the scholars 
to another and more decisive fact. The Padma P.'^says 
that the ‘ Tripura-daha ’ or the destruction of Tripur i by means 
of fire was contemplated and accomplished by god Siva 
from Mithishmati. Now, the same event is ref^red to by 
both the Matsya P.'’’‘ and the Mbh.®^ in almost identical 
phrases, but only with reference to. Mahesvara. Matsya 
Purana goes a step further and avers that Jvalesvara owes its 
name to that event. The temple site of Jalesvar is, according 
to the belief of the local Pundits of Mahesvar, very ancient. 

If, however, Mandhata was the real Mahishmati of yore, 
where is to be located that ‘ best of the towns ’ ? The 
Imperial Gazetteer states that the modern village stands 
partly on the island and partly on the south bank of the 
river. Did the ancient city occupy a similar position, or 
was it situated merely on the island ? The interpretation 
of * girdle ’ suggested by Dr. Fleet and Mr. Pargiter fits in 
ill with the first alternative. Besides the river is never said 
to flow through the town, but rather past it. The idea of 

wfli wtir tiitir g i 

ftnft 

« Padma P., V. M. 206 : flit <1% •’ 

Ibid., VI. 129. 22: l’ 

^ Uttarakhanda, 113. I ff . (quoted supra). 

33 Matsya, 188. I (f. (quoted supra). 

gi* i wsi fiar feanisfhfl «?g: < 

9 gfs' l~-Dma Patva, cJi. 200 (Quoted in the Vichaspatya, NSgaii cd., 

VoUlL.p, 3373 k 
** Vol. XVII., p. 152. 
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* a girdle ’ in connection with the island of MandhSta would 
perhaps be easily explicable ; though it may perchance be 
shorn of its poetic beauty, being reduced under that inter- 
pretation to a mere statement of fact ! Besides, a capital, 
which is already surrounded by water. on all sides, does not 
require, 1 believe, a mote or parilfha to* be made around it 
in order to protect it. The idea of a paril^ha is inconsistent 
with an ' ab-durga ’ like the island of MandhSta, and fits in 
well with a city, like Mahesvar which is by the side of the 
river and not in it. The Harivaih^ informs us, that when 
Muchukunda built that city, he created motes around it. 
The mote around Mahishmati is again mentioned in the 
Da&ikumara-Chcuita in connection with the story of 
Visruta. This adventurous youth proudly narrates there 
the obstacles he overcame while trying to get out of the 
city of Mahishmati ; among them mention is made of the 
ramparts and the mote. But the river, which would have 
probably offered a more formidable obstacle than the mote, 
finds no mention. The island, therefore, does not appear 
to have been the Mahishmati of the Dasakumara-Charita. 

Is then the ancient site of Mahishmati to be located to the 
south of the river Neirbada, so that it can be easily made to 
explain the reference to Avanti-Dakshinapatha ? 1 confess, 1 

do not find even a single passage, which definitely places 
Mahishmati in the Dakshinapatha. If there be any, it would 
perhaps be deemed as decisive, since Mahesvar lies to the 
north of the Narbada, and at least a part of MEndhsita to her 
sou^h, and since the Dakshinapatha is very often said to lie 
immediately to the south of the Narbada. One cannot be 

te I Htuii 

a iflTtawre M Y I 

Harivamia, Vishnu Parva, Ch. 38. (Modavrtta Press ed.i. 

* *fllff^WIK*nWrFI«ra: l’ — UdichavBsa Vin. (Kulkarm's ed., p. 226). 

** Jayamangal^ : — • 

Rija*ekhaia:-‘a\ i’ 

E. Chtlukya Ins 
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sure that because “ in the Buddhist works we sometimes hear 
of Uijeni and sometimes of Mahissati as being the capital,” 
and because they mention a country called Avanti-DakshinS- 
patha, M^hishmati must therefore have been included in 
that country. “ And even if that be admitted for a moment, 
the connotation of ‘ Dakshinapatha ’ • may have differed 
slightly from time to time, and, as Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
himself points out, in this instance, it seems to have been 
called Dakshinapatha, because it was to |he south not so 
much of the Vindhya as the middle country.” ■*’ 

Now, it may be urged that the Mahishakas,'^' M^ishakas”" 
or Mihishikas, ** whom Dr. Fleet identifies with the people 
of Mahishmati, are distinctly referred to in many Purwas 
as belonging to the South. Thus the Padma P. and the 
Mbh. (Bhishma Parva) refer to them along with the 
Karnatekas and the Mflshikas as ” janapada dakshinah ” : 
while the Matsya, the Vayu, the Brahma and the Mfurkandeya 
Puranas mention them along with Maharlishtrah * (or the 
people of the ancient Maharashtra) as ‘Dakshinapathavasinah.’ 
But 1 submit that the Puranas have very carefully distinguish- 
ed between the people of the South and the occupants of the 
Vindhyan regions. Thus the people of Mahishmati are 
mentioned there, not as Mahishakas or Mahishikas, but as 
Anupas — a name made familiar to us by the Raghuvaihsa. 
The Anupas are mentioned along with the Tundikeras, the 
Vitihotras and the Avantis as the residents of the Vindhyan 

D. R. Bhaiidarkai, The Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p 45. 

^0 /hid., p. 46. 

Brihat Saihhita. 

Vnyu P. iRajendralal Mitra’s and Aiiandasram od.s.) ; Brahma and Pedma 
Puranas (Ananda^ram eds.) ; Me rkandeya I Bibliotheca Indica i; Mbh. Bhishma Parva 
(Kumbh. ed.). This is the most frequent form. 

Matsya P. (Calcutta, Anandasram and Lakshmi Venkalesa eds.) : Vayu 
(Lakshmi Venkate^ cd.). The grammarians, commenting on Panini, IV, ii. 132: 

know this form rather than the one which is far more frequently met with 
in the Mbh. and the Puranas. {see KAfika-vritti, Pt. B&la ^aslri’s ed., 1898, p. 287; 
Slddhknta-Kaumudl, Venkatefa Press cd„ p. 306), 
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regions ( VindKya-prshtha-niv^sinah ) in no less than four 
Puranas (Mat., Vi., Br., and Mirk.), though the readings in 
many cases are much corrupt. ^ I, therefore, think that the 
Mihishakas or Mihishikas occurring in the Bhuvanavinyisa 
are perhaps identical with the ancient people of Mysore, as 
is contended by Mr. Rice. Dr. Fleet’s comparison of the 
definition of the word * Mihishika ’ (given by Sridhara, the 
commentator of Vishnu Purina '') and the description of the 
‘ free-love ’ enjgyed by the Fire- god,'”* though interesting, is 
inaccurate ; since the definition refers to women prostituting 
themselves for the sake of money, which has probably 
nothing to do with the ‘ free-love ’ enjoyed by the women of 
Mihishmati. It is also doubtful, if the form Mihishaka can 
be brought in relation with the form Mihishika if the latter 
is explained with reference to * Mahishi * or ‘ a female 
buffalo.’ To explain^, these Mahishikas, living on the 
income of their prostituting wives and as such consigned to 
the Rudhirindha hell had possibly nothing to do with the 
Mihishakas or Mihishikas, the residents of the Mahisha- 
mandala or Mahishaka (v. 1. Mahirasaka) country.**’* 

There undoubtedly remains one important difficulty in 
the way of the identification of Mihishmati with Mahesvar 


Anfipas (VayUf Aiiandasram and Lakshmi Venkate^a cds.) for instance appear 
as Anupas (Viiyu, R. Mitra's ed.). Annajas (Mark.), Anupas (Mati!>ya), Abhayas 
(Brahma) . 

36 JRAS., 1911.818. 

JRAS., 1910. 440, 442. 

Sf Vfichaspatya (Nagan ed.) Vcl. V, p, 4753 on the word M&hishika has two 
definitions of the same (I) m ^ I cTf ^ 

^ i’ — Kali PuiSna, which brings the women of the Mfihishikas and 

M&hishmati in closer relations; (2) t 

nnmv. ^ 3 etc. 

39 Sabh8 Parva, Sahadeva'digvi jaya. 

3f Dipavainsa Vni, 1*5 ; Mahfivainsa Xll. 3, 29; SSsanavaihsa (M. Bode's ed.) p. 
to ; Mah&bodhivariisa (Arthur Strong's ed.) . p. 112; etc. 
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and that is of course about the passage in the Harivaihsa, 
where Muchukunda is said to have built the great city of 
M^hishmati in the midst (and) at the foot of both the 
Vindhyas {viz., the Vindhya proper and the Riksha). Can 
it not perhaps be regarded as only a loose expression, 
especially as some of the hills {* Padah* Pratyanta-parvatah ’ 
Amara) actually come within five miles or so from the 
ancient site of Mahelvar? There is still another difficulty 
which would apply, in Dr. Raychaudhuri’s opinion,^’ to 
both the towns, Mahe^var as well as MandhatS. He points 
out that MandhatE (and for the matter of that, also Mahesvar) 
“ lay to the south of PariyStra rather than of the Rikshavat,” 
since the leeurned Doctor holds with Pargiter that Pariyatra 
denoted “ the western Vindhya to the west of Bhopal.” 
But it may be noted that Pariyatra, which was regarded up to 
the days of Patanjali as the southern boundaury of Aryavarta, 
had yielded its place to the Vindhyan range (probably 
including Riksha) by the beginning of the Christian era 
{vide Manu, etc.), when Mahishmati could be appropriately 
described as lying to the south of the Riksha, or between the 
two Vindhyas. 

There is little doubt that the name Mahesvarapura goes 
back to the beginning of the Christian era, since it is not 
only found in the Matsya-Purana, but also in the Mbh. I 
find, therefore, little difficulty in agreeing with General 

I nrt iRnuRvarofn Bt<ii 

*nra1vit 1 w f*T9*i’!n*ns ftar wwi n^*n’ 

Harivaihsa. Vishnu* parva, 38. 19-20 (Modavritti Press cd.). 

The ruins of ancient Mahishmatt lie at Choli, which is 8-10 miles N. of the 
modern town* according to the late Mr, V. S. Karandikar. That is undoubtedly an 
ancient site, since we get many archaeological finds there ; but the site of Mahishmati 
must be located somewhere near the river, as will be seen from the MatsyaP.. 
Raghuvaihfa. BSla-Rfimftya^a, etc. Karandikar ’s suggestion will, however, bring us 
nearer the hill, on the north Buuhe ruin* to the west of M«he«var are only five 
mile* from the hilly ranges on the south, while Choli is a bit far off from those hills. 

♦» PHAI. 3rded., l02-4thed., 122. 

« JRAS. 1894, 258; Studies in Indian Antiquities, etc. 

27— I290B 
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Cunningham’s suggestion that Mo-hi-ssu-fa-lo-pu-lo of 
Yuan Chuang is identical with the MShismati of yore. 
Cunningham once, no doubt, held that the latter was 
identical with Mahesveur on the NarbadS, but later on he 
discarded this view in favour of the hypothesis that it 
represents the old town of Mandala, which was also called 
Maheshmatipura " (Sleeman, JASB. 1837, 622) and was 
* on the upper NeirbadS.’ But this (latter) theory ignores 
Patanjali’s Bhasya on the Varttikas 10 and 15 under PSnini 
111, 1-26." 

« A. G. I. (1924:. 560. 

Bhilsa Topes, 117. 

46 A. G. I., 559. 

47 JRAS. 1910, 44!. For some finds al Mahesvar, see JASB. 1882. pp. 226<f, 
where P. N. Bose informs us ; * Captain Dangerfield in his paper on the Geology of 
Malwa mentions having been shown in the alluvium at Mahc4vara large “ earthen 
vessels and bricks," which were slated to have been, at a very remote period, 

overwhelmed by a shower of earth *’ ' Mr. Bose identifies these with the ruins at 

the eastern extremity of the town ; but, I think, they arc the ruins at the western end, 
which are vaster in proportion. Some Sali-sfones, perhaps ot the 8th or 9th century 
A.D., arc observable here. 
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A-PEEP INTO THE ANCIENT 
CIVILISATION OF MAHARASHTRA 

Mr. V. K. Bhave, B.A. 

KcBori Office, Poona 

(Abstract) 

Two thousand years ago Mah^ashtoa stood on equal 
footing with the most advanced provinces in India in all 
respects. Manu Smriti in its present form appeeired in 
250 B.C. while the Yajnavalkya Smriti saw the light of 
the day in 1 50 A.D. The social structure represented by 
the Manu Smriti looks so old and complicated that before 
reaching that stage the Aryan people had to struggle through 
various phases for several centuries, possibly for thousands 
of years. If it could be conclusively proved that the social 
system of Maharashtea closely resembled the system 
described by Manu and Yajnavalkya, one can assert 
without fear of contradiction that Maharashtra as a civilised 
nation is entitled to be ranked amongst the provinces 
colonised by the Aryans in the earliest times. 

The antiquity of Vidarbha now forming part of Maha> 
rashtea is unanimously admitted. But the territory in 
dispute is Maharashtra proper mostly comprising the Thana, 
Kolaba, Nasik, Poona and Satara districts. Fortunately, 
however, the cave temples justly regeirded eis a repository of 
historical records are situated in these very districts. A 
close scrutiny of them is sure to throw a flood of light 
upon the social, religious, political and economic conditions 
existing in this part of Maharashtra two thousand years ago. 
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The society in Maharashtoa in those days was made up 
of several castes, chief among whom being Brahmans, Gold' 
smiths, Oilmen, Masons, Shepherds, C 2 u:penters, Weavers, 
Dyers, Stone-dressers, Gardeners, Perfumers, Merchants 
and Traders. They had promoted the cause *of Buddhism 
in a variety of ways. , The castes are the jndex of civilisation 
and standard of living the general public had attained. 
The Brahmans spread religion and culture to the depth of 
the society. Goldsmiths made ornaments of gold and silver 
for men and women. Weavers manufactured cotton and 
woollen goods. Perfumers extracted scents and Physicians 
prepared medicines and served as guardians of public health. 

Yajnavalkya in his Smriti described the Aryan social 
structure in the following verse : 

f snfsf 3iTfh; i 

TT3IT qftr ii 

Of this the word evidently means family. is a 

group of families engaged in a common profession, ipifs 
are the people of several castes following a certain occupa- 
tion. It is worth noticing here that the social structure in 
MaharashUa in those days was exactly as detailed in this 
verse by Yajnavalkya. In support of this statement 1 
would like to draw attention to the inscriptions in the 
Trirashmi caves at Nasik where dwelt hundreds of monks 
and nuns in the rainy season. Certain religiously- minded 
people had deposited large sums of money with the ^’Vts 
of oilmen, masons, weavers and others living in adjoining 
villages. The interest annually collected from these ^^s, 
the managing board of the monasteries spent on the pur- 
chases of clothes and other necessary articles for distribution 
among junior Bhikshus. The inscriptions in the caves 
contain words such as and 

The word in the preceding verse is also significant. 
The chief of this or assembly is cadled There is 
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a mention of a number of men in the Kuda and Bedsa 
caves, whose names are followed by the suffix *11^ : for 
instance and 

Mah^ashtra in the opinion of some historians, about 
two thousand years ago, was so backward as regards state- 
craft that it had not advanced beyond the stage of 
which implies that there were only village states, while 
territorial states were non-existent. But this theory cannot 
stand in face of the evidence furnished by cave inscriptions. 
According to them' there were vassal or tributary states in 
Maharashtra sucli as Govardhans of Nasik and Mahabhojas 
of the Kolaba District. They were tributaries of Satavahana 
kings whose capital was Paithan. 

Many foreigners had made MaharashUa their permanent 
home. One of them was a Yavana, by name Damana, grant- 
ing a cave at Karle. Ushavadatta, the ? son-in-law of the 
Kshatrapa Nahapana, assigned a village Karajaka to a Sangha. 
A l§aka is the donor of land to a cave at Junnar. These 
Sakas and Yavanas seem to have settled in ordinary 
villages becoming a part and parcel of the community. 

a copper coin mentioned in the 8th chapter of the 
Manu Smriti, was, as it is proved, current in MaharashUa. 

The artisans of Maharashtra might have a hand in the 
construction of caves and figures of elephants and horses 
therein. If Maharastcians were skilled in sculpture it 
necessarily follows that they must have been equally success- 
ful in the art of fresco painting. 

I would, before concluding, sum up my case as follows : 
Although the society represented by me is two thousand 
years old, it was then so much advanced, complicated and 
deep-rooted that the beginning of it can be carried back to 
five thousand years from this date. The civilisation of 
MaharashUa is as old as that of the most ancient provinces in 
India. And the Aryans must have settled in this province 
on a large scale approximately five thousand years ago. 
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THE BRHADRA.THA CHRONOLOGY (POST- 
MAHABHARATA WAR) 

Mr. D. S. Trivrda. M.A.. Itihasa-Siromani 

Patna College 
( A bstract ) 

This paper attempts to give a connected list of the 
Brhadratha kings based on the Paur^ika authorities. 
According to the author, the Puranas agree in assigning 723 
years for 16 Brhadratha kings reckoned from Senajit. The 
Mahabharata war was fought in 3137 B.C., 36 years before 
the beginning of the Kali age in 3101 B.C. So the 32 kings 
beginning from Marjari, the son of Sahadeva, who was killed 
in the Bharata war, to Ripunjaya the last Brhadratha ruled 
for 1005 years, from 3137 B.C. to 2132 B.C. 



■THE CHANDALA 

Mr. Atindranath Bose, M.A. 

Staiistical Lahoraiory, Presidency College, Calcutta 

( A bstract ) 

The Chandalas were originally a tribal body among the 
indigenous races conquered by the Aryans. Under rigid 
Aryan isolation and within their professional arts and 
exogamic customs they hardened later into a caste. 

Their profession was mainly to carry and burn dead 
bodies and to function as king’s executioner. They practised 
certain acrobatic and magical feats within their community. 

They lived outside towns and villages in their own settle- 
ments. They were kept under strict isolation by elaborate 
rules of contact. Arts and sciences were shut out from 
them. They suffered under a host of social and economic 
disabilities. Their name became a by- word for contempt. 
There was no amelioration for them and against the soc al 
barriers the platitudes of the Buddhist Suttas were of no 
avail.' 



A HISTORIGAL GLIMPSE- OF THE 
REMOTE PAST 

(PERIOD OF THE DELUGE) 

Ms. T. N. Talukdar, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Krishnagar College 

( A bstract ) 

The author fixes the date of the Great Deluge at 4572 
B.C. and that of Adam at 4902 B.C. According to him 
Rama flourished 2758 years after Adam and Parikshit*a 
coronation took place in 1472 B.C. 
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ARY A VARTA— SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 

TERM 

Mr. Sudhakar CHATrBRjEE, M.A., B.L. 

Riiscarch Scholar, Cahuifa Univtursily 

The ancient Indian thinkers divided their world into two 
unequal parts — the ona^the holy, the other the unholy — the 
one known as the Aryavarta and the other known as the 
Mlechchhadesa. All land outside the area of the Aryavarta 
was Mlechchhadesa, ‘ and a pious Arya was forbidden to 
live, or perform any sacred act, in the unholy land of the 
Mlechchhas." If perchance a pious Arya ever enters such 
an unholy country, he has to perform purificatory rites, ' for 
thereby he commits a sin.' 

Now, the question arises — what is the significance of the 
term Aryavarta? Has the term any ethnological connotation? 
Bodhayana, probably the earliest Dharmasutra vnriter giving 
the definition of Aryayarta, speaks of several countries 
situated outside the border of his Aryavarta as of mixed 
origin — sarnkirna-yonayah — a term which is very significant 
on this point. 

Avantayo-'ngamagadhah Surastra Daksinapathah, 

Upavritsindhu-^uvira ete saitikirna-yonayah. (1.2. 14) 

* Manu SamhilS» II. 23. 

* /bid.. 11. 24. 

^ Baudlmyana Dharmasutra. 1. 2. 15. 

* /bid,, I. 2. 16; Vishnu-Dharmaswtra, 84. 2. 

2S-1290B 
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From Bodhayana we can thus probably infer that his 
Aryavarta was clearly em ethnological designation. Patan- 
jali in his Mahabhasya,''’ however, distinguishes between the 
Aryavarta and the Arya-nivasa or abode of the Aryas. 
The latter, thus according to Patanjali, is a generic term of 
which the former is a species. Later commentators like 
Medhatithi," Kulluka Bhalla," Nandana,'* and others take the 
term .Aryavarta in ethnological sense, but still confine the 
land between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. These 
commentators were not probably right in their interpretation 
of the term Aryavarta for by their time the Aryans had spread 
at least over Maharastra and some other countries south of 
the Vindhya. So the account of Patanjali is to be preferred 
to that of those commentators. Medhiitithi ” even goes a' 
step further and says that if several Mlechchhas attack the 
Brahmavarta, the most sacred spot of the Aryavarta, and 
make permanent settlement there, then the Brahmavarta will 
be a MIechchhadesn. Similarly, if a Ksatriya king conquers 
a Mlechchha country and establishes the Aryan culture there, 
then the country will be a holy one. These are his own 
glosses, and they have no cormection with the original text. 
So it will probably be improper to take the guidance of these 
commentators in interpreting the term Aryavarta of the 
Dharmasastra writers. It is further clear that while at the 
time of Bodhayana it was an ethonological designation, at the 
time of Patanjali it was not strictly so, for in his time the 
Arya-nivasa was not identical with the Aryavarta. It 
seems, therefore, that the term Aryavarta connoted something 
more than mere land of the Aryas, in th ■; later days. 

Mr. H. C. Chakladar in his ‘ Social Life in Ancient India ’ 
(p*43) gives an altogether different meaning of the term 

« Mahsbhssy.!, 11. 4. 10. 

^ MedliStithi on Manu, If. 22. 

7 Kulluka-Bhatta on Manu, 11. 22. 

'■ ^ Nandana on Manu* II. 22. 

9 Medhatithi on Matin, 11. 23 
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Aryavarta. Thus he says, “There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that the Aryavarta of these writers was not the land of 
the Aryas, but the land of the Sistas whose manners and 
customs, habits and practices were decent and pure accord- 
ing to the Dliarma literature. But the standard of iSistachara 
was different with jhe different writers, .so we get varied and 
different dehnitions of Aryavarta.” Indeed, for the pre- 
Christian period we cannot do away with the question of 
culture in interpreting the term Aryavarta, Bodhayana’'* 
speaks of several condemnable customs of the northerners 
and the southerners who were beyond the limits of the 
Aryavarta. Patanjali states how persons living outside the 
Aryavarta make errors in speech. But it is difficult to agree 
with some of the arguments of Patanjali by which he comes 
to the conclusion that the Aryavarta is the laml of the Vistas, 
for if we consider critically his arguments we shall find that 
his own arguments fcilsify liis statement. We quote his 
arguments below - 


“ ...ke punah sislali ? vaiynkaranah, kuta etat > sastra- 
piirvika hi sistir = vaiyakaranascha sastrajnah/ yadi tarhi 
sastrapurvika sislih sishpilrvakam cha sastram taditaretara- 
srayam bhavati/itarelarasrayani cha na prakalpante/evarn 
tarhi nivasata acharatascha.'sa chachara aryavarta eva / kah 
punararyavartah ? prag adarsat pratyak kalakavanad 
daksinena himavantam uttarena paripatram / etasminnarya- 
nivase ye brahmanah kumbhidhanyah alolupah agrihyamana- 
karanah kifichidantarena kasyachid vidyayah paragastatra- 
bhavantah sistah.” ” 


BaudliSyana DharmasOirn. 1. 2.3 4. 
» MahsbhSfya. VI. 3. 109. 
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An English rendering of the above passage is given 
below : — 

Who again are the Sistas ? The grammarians. How i 
One becomes a Sisto by knowing the Sastras and ,the gram* 
marians are versed in the Sastras. If then, one becomes 
Sista by knowing the Sastras, and if the ^astras are a 
conglomeration of the maxims of the sista culture, then the 
two are interdependent (and hence one cannot be the cause 
of the other). Such a state of interdependence is not 
wanted. So ( one becomes sista) by his living ( in a certain ) 
place and following (a certain type of) culture. Such culture 
is that of the Aryavarta. What is again Aryavarta ? (The 
Aryavarta extends) in the west to the Adarsa, in the east 
to the ICalakavana, in the north to the Himalaya and in the 
south to the Paripatra. In this land of the Aryas, the 
Brahmins who are contended with the store of grain suffi- 
cient for ten (?) days, free from covetousness, free from 
pride, versed in some learning (Sastras) are sistas. ' 

In this translation of ours, we have translated the ex- 
pression- Kumbhidhanyah ’ as ** store of grain sufficient 
for ten days, etc. The meaning of the term, however, 
is not very clear. The term also occurs in the works of 
Manu (IV. 7) and Bodhayana (I. 3). Kulluka explains it as 
Varsanirvahochitadhanyah,” while Medhatithi as “ San- 
masikadhanyadinichayah. GovindasvamI in his commentary 
on the Baudhayana Dharniasutra, howevra", says “ Kumbhi- 
dhanya da^hain jivanaupikadhanyah.” 

Now, in the above arguments of Patanjali we should 
note one thing. A person cannot be a sista by simply 
living in the Aryavarta, but in order to be so, he must have 
certain necessary qualifications. So mere living in the 
Aryavarta counts for nothing. But can any person be a 
sista by following a definite course of achara? As we have 
just seen Patanjali himself has told that a person cannot be 
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a jSista by following a definite course of manners and 
customs (for, Sastrapurvika hi sistih fistipiirvikatn cha sastram, 
etc. etc.). So by applying Patanjali’s own arguments we 
find that hi^ conclusions cannot be maintained. Further, 
Patanjali says that Brahmins can be sistas, etc.” He speaks 
nothing of the Ksdtriyas and the Vai^as. But the Arya- 
varta was not the home of the Brahmins only, there were 
surely vast numbers of Ksalriyas and Vaisyas, and what 
of them? So, Patanjali's arguments practically lead us to no 
conclusion. 

There are other writers again who give the definitions of 
the term “ Sisla.” Thus Vasislha says In his Dharmasiitra — 

^istah Punarakamatmanah." 

‘ ‘ But he whose heart is free from desire is called a 
Sisla ” (1 . 6). Bodhiiyana says in his Dharmasutra — 

” Si.stah khalu vigatamatsara nirahankariih kumbhi- 
dhanya alolupa dambha-darpa-lobha-moha-krodhavivarjitah.” 

** Sistas forsooth are those who are free from envy, free 
from pride, contented with a store of grain sufficient for ten 
days, free from covetousness, tmd free from hypocrisy, 
arrogance, greed, perplexity and anger.” (1. 5). 

But these writers nowhere state that only a Brahmin 
having those necessary qualifications, and living in the 
Aryavarta, can be sisla. These are probably general 
maxims and can be applied to any person living in any 
place. 

Visnu again in his Dharmasastra (84.4) takes the term 
Aryavarta clearly to indicate a culture, when he says that 
the land where the four-fold system of caste exists is the 
Aryavarta. So, according to this definition, portions of 
Southern India where four-fold system of caste existed could 
be included within the area of this sacred land. We learn 
from several inscriptions of the Satavahana kings that 
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several kings in South India were intent upon establishing 
the religious duties of the castes and of different periods of 
life. But we find that all the writers following Visnu 
confines the Aryavarta between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas, as if the caste system never stepped beyond 
the high peaks of the latter. If, again,* culture had been 
the sole criterion of the inclusion of a country within the 
limits of Aryavarta, then the Mathura region ought to 
have been excluded from it in the days of Vatsyayana who 
states how the inhabitants of Mathura practised several 
abhorrent and filthy customs. But we learn from the Manu- 
samhita, which was not far away from the Kamasutra 
in point of time, that Mathura formed a part of the 
Brahinarsidesa, the second best region in the Aryavarta, 
inferior only to the Brahmavarta. Kumarila BhaUa in his 
Fantra-vartlika says that the Brahmin women of Aichchhatra 
were addicted to drinking, but the writers of his time include 
the same country within the Aryavarta. So it is clear that 
in the later days the connotation of the term Aryavarta was 
something more than the ‘ land of the Aryas ’ or ‘ the land 
of the .sistas.' 

Some of the Dharniasastra writers state that the land where 
the black antelope naturally roams must be known as 
the land fit for the performance of sacrifices.'* Have we 
in this account a reference to the Aryavarta, so that we may 
call the same — “ the land of the black antelope? *’ Medha* 
tilhi writes a very learned commentary on this point. He 
raises the question in what sense we shall interpret the 
expression, “ where the black antelofc naturally roams?” 
Shall we take it to mean the land where the black antelope 
actually wanders, that very spot only — or in the country where 
the black antelope naturally roams hither and thither?— and 

Mauu. !I. 23; Vaiisrha, I. 9; Bodhayaiia, I. 2. 12-15 ; YajRavalkya, L2. 

13 Medhstitlii on Manu» II. 23. 
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he prefers the last interpretation. Kulluka Bhatta says that 
by it is implied the land where the black antelope naturally 
lives, not where they are forced to reside Without 
entering into, these controversial details of the commentators 
let us determine whether the land of the black antelope 
coincided with the &rea of the AryavartaT If the Raghuvarnsa ' " 
is to be believed, the black antelopes were found in the 
Panchavatl forest on the river Godavari, and this area has 
never been included within the area of the Aryavarta. So 
we may conclude that the Yaj’niyadesa was not coincident 
with the area of the Aryavarta which was only a part of it. 
The commentator Sarvajiianarayana rightly echoes that here 
we have an indication of the la'id fit for the performance 
of the sacrifices even outside the area of the Aryavarta. 
Nandana says that here we get an account of the land, fit 
for tlie purpose of the sacrifice in every country. From 
these accounts it seems that the black antelopes were found 
in many parts of India. According to the Imperial Gazetteer 
of In 1 ia (Vol. I , page 235) “ This antelope is found in the 
suitable localities, chiefly open plains with grass of moderate 
heights, from the Indus to Assam and from the base 
of the Himalayas to the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. 
Formerly it was far more abundant and in the first half of 
the nineteenth century it was seen occasionally in vast 
herds of 8000 to 1 0,000 in number ; but its number has been 
greatly reduced since rifles have been common.” Biihler 
says, ‘‘ It deserves to be noted that the black antelope selects 
for its home the well-cultivated rich plains of India only 
and is entirely wanting in the sandy, mountainous, or forest 
districts which are now, just as in ancient times, the 
portion of the aboriginal tribes.” (S.B.E., Vol. H. p. 3, 
n. 13). But we should remember here that Charaka in 

Kullaka on Manu, II. 23. Commentaiy €>n Manu, II. 23. 

Raghuvnipts, Xill. 34. Commenlary on Manu, II 23. 

Charaka Samliiti, Cli. 27, Verse 34 ff. 
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his work associates the black antelope with the Jsngala 
country, i.e., arid, waterless, desert region, also. 

So it is probably clear that the Aryavarta was not m'jrely 
the land of the Aryas, or the land of the Sistas or the land 
of the black antelope, but it was something over and above 
them. What then is fhe significance of th% term? It seems 
that like the terms Brahmlvarta, Brahmarside^a and Madhya- 
deM the term .Aryavarta came to be considered in the later 
days as a proper name, denoting a particular country, and 
as such the term, in the later days, has got no connotation 
from the strict logical point of view. Like so many other 
countries or like the Madhyadesa, the boundaries of this 
Aryavarta country may have varied at different ages but the 
name has always remained the same. Whatever may have 
been the significance of the term in the earlier days — the 
land of the Aryas or the land of the iSistas — in the later 
days, we find that it was unmistakably fixed with a defi- 
nite locality. So we take “ Aryavarta ” to be*tlie name of a 
country. 

Objections may be raised against this statement on the 
ground that such an interpretation of the term Aryavarta 
does not accord well with the etymological meaning of the 
term. But have we not other instances where such ety- 
mological meanings of the terms lead us to a wrong conclu- 
sion? We may take a modern parallel. The expression 
“ Near-Eastern Question ” has been somewhat like a 
stock phrase, and even we ourselves use the expression 
when we refer to Turkey, though really speaking, it lies to 
the west of India. Similarly, whatever may have been the 
origin of the term Aryavarta, in the later days it became like 
a stock word and denoted the particular country between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas. 
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THE three myths 1N INDIAN 
HISTORY 

AND 

ANCIENT HINDU CHRONOLOGY 

Mr. K. Rangarajam 

Madras 


( A hstracl ) 

The three myths referred to in this paper are : 

( 1 ) That the art of writing was unknown in India before 

about 350 B.C. 

(2) The second myth is that there was an ‘ Aryan 

invasion of India from the north-west, in the 2nd 
millenium B.C. 

Argument. The opinion which the author has expressed is 
that no amount of archaeological evidence is ever going to 
solve the problem as to whether the so-called Aryans entered 
India from the North-west, or whether the “ Aryan ’’ nature 
of the finds in Russian Turkestan and the regions bordering 
on the North-western frontiers of India confirm only too well 
that there was an outspread from India to those places and 
that here common-sense (and not archaeology) must sit in 
judgment. The Hindus who took elaborate precautions 
to preserve their inheritance of spiritual culture could not 
have failed to put down and cherish with reverence the land 
of the origin of that culture, if they really brought it from 

29-I290B 
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some other country, especially when their earliest production, 
the Rig- Veda reveals a type of civilization which could not 
have been produced overnight. It is not conceivable that 
colonists should forget the land from which they came even 
at the time of their coming. It is not possible to 'name any 
religion whose followers had forgotten thg land of its origin. 
Moreover there is absolutely no proof that the Hindu 
Empire did not extend to regions well beyond the Hindu- 
kush. The author has adduced reasons to prove that the 
Hindu Empire was a Maritime Empire extending from the 
East Indies to Egypt and Syria and that the so-called 
“ Aryan " civilization, culture and languages are nothing but 
remnants of a Hindu Civilization which had its beginnings 
milleniums ago. 

(3) The third myth which the author has discussed at 
length is that Chandragupta Maurya was identical with the 
Sandrocottus known to the Greeks in 321 B.C. He has 
adduced reasons that the Chandragupta known to the Greeks 
did not belong to the Mauryan dynasty, but to the Gupta 
dynasty and that Asoka ruled not in the 3rd, but in the 
1 5th century B.C. 
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A GARUDA STAMBHA-; A SYMBOL 
OF AN ARCTIC PHENOMENON 

Mr. B. R. Kl'lkarni, B.A. 

Shirpur, West Khandcsh 

( Abstract) , 

In this essay the author tries to show that the practice ol 
erecting a pillar in the name of Garuda (eagle) in front of 
Vishnu is the symbolic representation of an Arctic phenome- 
non, viz., migratory birds flocking to the circumpolar regions 
at the end of a long night immediately before the sun 


nse. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE HINDU POLITY 

( A COMPARATIVE STUDY ) 

(The Vedic_ Period) 

Mr. Ramaprasad Dasgupta, M.A. 

Calcutta Unioersity 

The Hindu polity has been discussed threadbare by a 
host of scholars » Indian and European. Volumes have been 
written on this fascinating topic. The subject has been 
surveyed from different angles. Most of the available 
sources of information have been thoroughly explored and 
utilised. There have been inevitable differences of opinion 
regarding minor details and sometimes even about funda- 
mental points. In some cases attempts have been made to 
read quite modern political ideas into the ancient Hindu 
polity and analogies have been recklessly drawn on the 
strength of hair-splitting arguments while, in some other 
cases, there is an equally regrettable disposition to shut one’s 
eyes against new light. Still, it may be said without any fear 
of contradiction that on the whole the main features of 
Hindu polity have been accepted by the bulk of scholars. 

In this treatise it is proposed to study the development 
of Hindu polity from the standpoint of comparative politics. 
The utility of the comparative method is now-a-days 
admitted on all hands. In the words of Freeman (Compara- 
tive Politics, p. 1), ** It has carried light and order into 

whole branches of human knowledge which before were 
shrouded in darkness and confusion. It has brought a line 
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of argument which reaches moral certainty into a region 
which before was given over to random guess-work. Into 
matters which are for the most part incapable of strictly 
internal proof it has brought a form of strictly 
external prooTF which is more convincing, more unerring.” 
And the importance of this method cannot be too strongly 
stressed in the case of Hindu polity, mainly because here 
we are greatly handicapped by the paucity of historical 
materials. The comparative method will help us to under- 
stand many doubtful characteristics of the Indo- Aryan polity 
and throw light on many a dark spot, enabling us to fill up 
big gaps by means of plausible hypotheses, formed on the 
basis of information derived from the study of similar 
political institutions elsewhere. Of course it is not asserted 
that the result will be as conclusive and satisfactory as can 
be desired, but it cannot be helped. Unfortunately in 
the case of early India the available source of information 
Is too meagre and scrappy and we are forced to depend to 
a great extent upon guess-work. So from the nature of the 
case our conclusions to some extent must be hypothetical. 

There are other difficulties also of which we should take 
note at the outset. In the case of Greece and Rome we 
have to deal with definite political institutions of some 
particular political societies of which we have systematic 
historical knowledge. But in the case of ancient India it 
is not possible for us to study the full political development 
of any particular state. Owing to the lack of historical 
literature and other evidences we are not in a position to 
build a connective and systematic historical account of any 
of the earlier Hindu states. Our information about them 
is extremely scrappy and unsystematic. So our observations 
will be to some extent general and vague. Moreover, 
whereas in the case of Greece and Rome the area under 
observation is small, it is otherwise with India. India is 
more a continent than a country. It cannot be expected 
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that the political development of all the Aryan settlements 
in such a large area would be the same. With differences 
in climatic conditions, physical features, economic resources, 
alien contact and influence, and political needs, the 
constitutional development would vary considerably from 
place to place and time to time. • 

Now, I propose to compare the development of the 
ancient Indian polity with that of Greek, Roman and German 
polity. We shall note the points of resemblance as well as 
of dissimilarities, and try to ascertain their causes as far as 
possible. But in doing this we have to avoid the pitfalls. 
We must disabuse our minds of preconceived notions and 
set-purposes, and resist the temptation of drawing superficial 
analogy and jumping into unauthorised conclusion. We 
should also bear in mind Sidgwick’s warning (Development 
of European Polity, p. 3.) that “ in comparing the political 
development of different parts of the human race, we find — 
throughout the past as well as at the present time — that they 
are contemporaneously at very different stages of develop- 
ment, and may consequently be approximately in the same 
stage at very wide intervals of time. Political science, 
accordingly, aims at bringing together for comparison 
societies similar in their political characteristics, however 
widely separated in lime." Moreover, while accepting that 
other things being equal, the same causes produce the same 
effects, we must take note of the disturbing factors, such 
as differences of geographical configuration or physical 
features, of climatic conditions, environments, economic 
resources, complexity of racial problems, contact with alien 
civilisations and lastly the spirit of imitation. Freeman hcks 
rightly observed (Comparative Politics, pp. 19-20) that “ the 
institutions of a people are the natural growth of circum- 
stances under which it finds itself : if two nations, however 
far removed they may be from one another, both in time and 
place, find themselves under like circumstances, the chances 
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are that the effect of this likeness of circumstances will 
show itself in the like institution.” At the same time, 
differences in some conditions will modify the results to 
some extent,^ and if the differences are very great and 
fundamental, the results cannot but be dissimilar. 

In tracing the development of Hindu Polity we have to 
begin with the Rig-V'eda, for it is in this work that we gel 
the first glimpse of the Indo-Aryan polity. The common 
form of government at this period appears to be a limited 
monarchy. The King (Rajan) ruled with the help of a 
Sabha and Samiti. But, as Dr. Majumdar points out 
(Corporate Life, pp. 216 ff.), Zimmer does not rcga-d 
monarchy to be the universal form of government in the 
Rigvedic India and maintains that oligarchical form of 
government was not unknown. He refers to Rig-Veda, X. 
9.16, where it is said, ‘‘ As the kings (Rajanah) assemble 
together in the Samiti, the plants gather together in him 
who is called a physician, one who heals disease and 
destroys demons.” This is not at all surprising. It is quite 
likely that in this passage the word Rajanah refers to tribal 
chieftains under the king. In Atharva Veda (III, 5, 7) the 
king, after his election and investment with an armlet 
called Parna, is found to say, Sagacious Builders of the 
car, clever and skilful artisans, — Make all the men on every 
side, Parna, obedient to my will. The kings and makers 
of the kings (Rajano Rajakritah), the troop-leaders, masters 
of the horse, — Make all the men on every side, Parna, 
obedient to my will.” There can be no doubt that here 
the word Rajanah refers to the ruling aristocracy, r.e., the 
subordinate chiefs, who elsewhere have been called the 
Rajanya. The king of the tribe was one of them — only he 
was the chief. This seems also to be the case with the 
Homeric Greeks. In Homer we find that every tribe had 
a supreme head or king who was called ” Basileus.” 
But this title is also applied to subordinate chieftains 
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in the Odyssey. Thus, “ Telemachus says, ‘ there are many 
chiefs (Basileus) of the Achaeans in Ithaca,’ though, as 
afterwards appears, the island has only one city, and its 
inhabitants form one demos with one assembly. And 
again, when Odysseus in his travels is thrown on the 
shore of pleasant Scheria, where the noble Phaecians dwell 
in w'hat is manifestly represented as an ideal and happy 
condition, we find, from the statement of the head-chief 
Alcinous, that there are ‘ twelve glorious chiefs (Basileus) 
who rule among the people, and he is the thirteenth,’’ 
(Sldgwick, Developm«;nt of European Polity, p. 65). 

There is, however, anotlier possible explamition. Even 
in the Rigvedic period there might have been some tribes 
which had not yet adopted the monarchical form of govern- 
ment and were ruled by an oligarchy consisting of local 
chieftains who took the title of king according to the prevail- 
ing fashion. That the earliest form of government among 
the Indo-Germanic peoples was oligarchical, and not 
monarchical, will be evident if we turn our attention to 
primitive German polity. Our earliest information regarding 
the primitive Germans is derived from Caesar’s account. In 
this there is no mention of kingship among the German 
tribes. “ In peace, he tells us, there is no common magis- 
tracy : the chiefs of the districts into which the tribe is 
divided administer justice among their people : a common 
magistracy is only formed when the tribe is at war.” (Sidg- 
wick, D. E. P., p. 32). Even in the time of Tacitus 
(Germania), kingship, though it had made its appearance, 
was not general. The civitas, or tribe, was composed of a 
number of pagi, and a pagus of a number of vici (vicus — a 
township), just as in India a tribe was composed of a number 
of Vises and a Vis of a number of gramas. Justice was ad- 
ministered in the vicus and pagus by the principes or chief- 
tains elected in the tribal assemblies. In India we had 
Vi^pati and Griman!. In times of war, war-leaders called 
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Duces were appointed to lead the tribal army. (Whatever 
may have been the real meaning of the term “ Vrajapati ” 
in the Vedic period, it is quite possible that originally he 
was the leader of the host when the Aryans migrated to 
India and began an incessant warfare with the natives of 
the soil). In somp tribes kings were elected at the head 
of the tribe. But Tacitus is quite emphatic on the point 
that kingship was a new development. 

That kingship was a new development among the 

Indo-Aryans is also proved by the evidence of the 
Aitareya Brahmana (1. 14) which says, “ The Devas and 
Asuras were fighting in this world. They fought in the 
eastern direction ; then the Asuras defeated the Devas. 

They then fought in the southern direction ; the Asuras 

defeated the Devas again. They then fought in the western 
direction ; the Asuras defeated the Devas again. They 
fought in the northern direction ; the Asuras defeated 

the Devas again The Devas said, “ it is on 

account of our having no king, that the Asuras defeat us. 
Let us elect a king.’ All consented. They elected Soma 
their king. Headed by the king Soma, they were victorious 
in all directions.” Now if we read the Aryans for Devas, 
and the Non-Aryans for Asuras, the picture is complete. 

I’his statement of the Aitareya Brahmana is not at all 
fanciful. There can be little doubt that it gives a true account 
of the origin of kingship among the Indo-Aryans. It is 
quite likely that the nomadic Aryan tribes who came to 
India were led by tribal chieftains like the German principes. 
But here they had to encounter the strenuous resislance of 
the non-Aryan natives who had reached a very high stage 
of civilisation as is evident from the recent excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and scattered references in 
the Vedas. In the Rigveda (I, 103, 3 ; IV, 32, 10) we see 
Indra destroying the cities of the non- Aryans. These cities 
(or purs) were often made of iron (ayas = metal, 11, 20, 8). 

3«— I290B 
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Wf; iire also told of their great wealth (I, 1 76, A). Now 
the non-Aryan inhabitants of the soil disputed every inch 
of the ground. And because of their better organisation, 
larger number, greater resources and superior tactics they 
were often able to inflict crushing defeats upon the Aryan 
invaders. Profiting, by experience and ,feeling the need of 
unity of command, the invaders appointed war-lords called 
VVajapatis {like the German Duces) in imitation of their 
Victorious enemies. In the beginning the appointment might 
have been temporary. But as the war was a protracted one 
and was fought prcKtically without any cessation, the new 
institution tended to become permanent. As time went on 
the new leader came to be called the Rajan, while the 
subordinate chieftains became the Rajanyas. No doubt 
for a long time the subordinate chiefs who were proud of 
their ancestry p-nd regarded the king as one of them — 
though he was the chief — would also assume the higher 
title of Rajan, and the king who needed their support 
would not hesitate to humour them by calling them as such. 
But here and there some tribes might have retained their 
oligarchical constitution and their local chieftains also would 
take the dignified title of the king in imitation of the 
monarchical tribes. But these must have been excep- 
tions. 

So monarchy may be regarded as the prevalent form of 
government in the Vedic period. Kingship, however, was 
not hereditary but elective. The king was elected by 
the whole people (“All the people want you” Atharva 
Veda) meeting in their Samiti or assembly (Rigveda, X, 
124, 8 ; Atharva, III, 4, 2 ; VI, 67, 88). Of the exact 
nature of election we have no definite information. But it 
appears that there was a preliminary selection by the sub- 
ordinate chieftains, and this election was ratified by the whole 
people assembled in the Samiti. For in the Consecration 
ceremony described in the Atharva Veda (HI, 5, 7) the newly 
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elected king addressing the Parna, the symbol of royally, 
says, 

“ This Parna-Amulet hath come, strong and 

^ . destroying with its strength my rivals. 

The power of the Gods, the plants' sweet 

essence, eday it incite me ceaselessly with vigour. 


The Parna-charm hath come to me for great 

security from ill. 

That 1 may be exalted, ye, above the wealth of 

Aryaman. 

Sagacious builders of the car, clever and skilful 

artisans, - 

Make all the men on everyside, Parna, obedient 

to my will. 

The kings and makers of the kings, troop-leaders, 

masters of the horse, — • 

Make all the men on everyside, Parna, obedient 

to my will. 

Thou, Parna, art my body’s guard, man kin by 

birth to me a man. 

With splendour of the circling year I bind thee 

on me. Amulet ! 

[Griin ill’s Translation] 

In these verses the expression “ tiie kings and makers of 
kings ” (Ye Rajano Rajakritah), i.e., the kings who are king- 
makers, refers to a group of exalted persons who must have 
made a preliminary selection of the new king. Who were 
they ? Obviously, the tribal chieftains from among whom 
the new “ Supreme ” king was chosen by the chieftains 
themselves. In Inter times “ King-makers signihcu high 
functioneuries of the state. d his seems quite rea.3onribL’ ; 
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for there can be no doubt that most of the high officials 
were taken from the subordinate chieftains, the Rajanyas. 
It should be noted, however, that here the king-makers have 
been called kings by tlie newly elected king. It was because 
the king was regarded, at least by the chieftains, as only one 
of them — though he was their chief. » 

Among the Homeric Greeks also, thouglr there was a 
tendency for kingship to become hereditary, it was not 
strictly so. The new king had to pass through some form 
of election. Sidgwick points out, “ Still among the various 
chiefs that a Homeric tri'.e (in La .' Otiyssey) may have, there 
is normally one highest chief or king, whose office descends 
ordinarily, though not necessarily, by inheritance to one of 
his children. When a suitor says to Telemachus that it 
belongs to him as heir of his father to be king of Ithaca, 
Telemachus answers modestly that there are ‘ many other 
Achaean chiefs ’ in Ithaca, and that some one of these may 
holds way if Odysseus is dead. It seems clear from the 
tone of this discussion that Telemachus is considered to 
have a certain claim ; but that claim may be overruled. 
Similarly in the primitive Germanic constitution, the right 
of the people to elect their king is ordinarily combined with 
a hereditary claim to be elected, belonging to members of 
one family.” 

So also, according to tradition, Roman kingship was not 
hereditary but elective in the regal period. ” On the death 
of a king there is no immediate successor with a title to 
rule ; an interim-king (inter-rex) is appointed for a few 
days and on his proposal a king is elected by the patrician 
burgesses at the Comitia Curiata, subject to the sanction of 
the patrician Senate.” (Greenidge, Roman Public Life, 
pp. 46 ff.) 

It is clear from the Atharva Veda that, though the king 
was elected for life, he could be deposed and banished. 
So also a deposed king could be re-elected. 
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Now as to the powers and functions of the king. 
We know that the primitive Aryan kings of Europe 
had thre^:fold functions — religious, military, and judicial — 

though they were not often distinctly outlined. Thus the 

■ 

Homeric i?asileus was the high priest of the tribe. He 
was the ‘ ‘ Sacrihoer on behalf of his people ” . At first 
th ere was no separate priesthood. But gradually there arose 
a hereditary local prie.sthood. Still, the Greek king always 
had a religious function. The king was also the supreme 
commander of the Host. He led the army in time of war. 
He was moreover the chief-judge. He was provided “ in 
virtue of divine ancestry with judgements or dooms by 
Zeus Toe Roman king (rex) also had threefold func- 

tions. “ He was priest for tire whole people, he commanded 
the army in war, and he dispensed justice at home.” 
(Warde Fowler, The City Slate, pp. 68 ff.). As regards 
the tribal kings of Germany in the time of Tacitus, their 
powers were small and ” did irot include the right to lead 
the tribe in war, which fell to Duces elected for the purpose : 
nor the supreme right to administer justice, which was 
vested partly in the priests, and partly in the tribal assemb- 
ly.” (jVlasterman, Hi.story of the British Constitution, p. 12.) 

Now the Vedic king also was the supreme commander 
of the tribal array (Atharva Veda, VI, 87-88). He was 
chosen for his firmness and valour and was expected to 
vanquish his enemies. Whether he was also the chief 
judge of the community is not clear. It appears, however, 
that he had some kind of criminal jurisdiction. But, 
whether the king was or was not a civil judge in the Vedic 
period, it is quite evident from later literature that in course 
of time the king came to be regarded as the fountain of 
justice. And as regards the religious function, the Vedic 
king was not the High Priest of the community. For it 
appears that even in the early Rigvedic period a distinct 
class of hereditary priesthood had arisen and there was no 
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“public worship by the slate” (Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda, 1, pp, 290 ff.). Even f<Mr his 
private worship and sacrifice the king depended upon the 
Purohita or domestic priest. 

The Vedic king was not an arbitary ruler* Like the 
king in Homeric Greece, or early Rome or among the 
primitive Germans, the powers of the Indo-Aryan kings 
were limited by popular institutions. The Vedic Samiti 
which was a sovereign assembly of the whole people 
(Visah) may be compared to the Greek Agora, Roman 
Comitia, or the German folk-moot. It elected the king, 
could depose him and re-elect a deposed king. Policy 
(mantra) of the state was discussed and decided in this 
assembly. It was considered to be the duty of the king 
to attend the Samiti regularly. It should be noted, 
however, that whereas no discussion was permitted in the 
Greek Agora, Roman Comitia, or German folk-moot, the 
Samiti was a real deliberative body where speeches were 
delivered and debates took place. 

Another popular institution was the Sabha. Though 
it was also an important body we do not know its compo- 
sition, nor its relation with the Samiti. Jayaswal (Hindu 
Polity) thinks that it was a “ standing and stationary ” 
committee of the Samiti. “ Sabha means lit. a body of 
men shining together’.” Those entitled to a seat therein 
were invested, so to say, with lustre. They are objects 
of special respect. The Sabha had its president, called 
the Sabhapati. It seems there were ‘ Elders ’ in the Sabha. 
From Rigveda (VI, 28, 6) we learn that in the Sabha 
there was conversation about the welfare of cows. Some- 
times it was used as the meeting place for social intercourse 
where sacrificers of good birth met (Rigveda, Vll, 1, 4). 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, on the other hand, regards it as a 
local Assembly (Corporate Life) of the village. Though 
it is impo^ible to speak with any degree of certainty. 
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I am inclined to the view of Jayaswal. h is evident, that 
“serious political discussions were carried on in the Sabha, ” 
and it was also “ a court of justice." It is quite possible 
that it was a probouletic and advisory council, consisting 
of subordiuarte chieftains, royal officers, and heads of 
families, and, as such, it was a counterpart of the Greek 
Boule, the Roman Senate and the German council of 
princeps. It was also the supreme court of justice. Even 
in later times the royal court of justice was called the Sabha. 
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(Its Bearing on Image-Making in Ancient India) 
Mr. JiTENDRA Nath Banerjea, M.A. 
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Writers on Indian Iconography and Iconomelry have 
discussed the importance of Chapter 57 on Pratimalak.sana 
of Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita {Sndhakar Dvivedi’s Edition) 
and liave utilised its contents in various ways ; but very 
little notice has yet been taken by them of the next 
chapter, viz., Fanasornprauesdd/iydi/a and its bearing on the 
art of image-making in ancient India. Tlie latter lays down 
details regarding the ceremony of securing wood from the 
forest trees, and bringing it home for the purpose of making 
images of gods and goddesses. We are first told that the 
image-maker should enter into the forest on an auspicious 
day selected by the astrologer and be careful about the 
omens which he would see on his way to it. Then a list 
of trees which are to be avoided in the search for proper 
wood is given ; trees which grow in cremation grounds, by 
the side of roads, near temples or on ant-hills, in gardens 
and hermitages, caitya or sthala or^sas, those growing by the 
confluences of rivers, or which are planted by human hands, 
extremely bent ones, trees growing very close to other trees 
or over-grown with creepers, trees struck by lightning or 
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broken by storms, falling by themselves or cJamagecl by 
elephants, dried or burnt trees, or those on which bees make 
their hives — these are not to be selected by the sculptor. 
Next are given the names of those, the wood of which is to 
be used for making images ; Deodar, Candana, :Saml 
and Madhuka are • auspicious for imrtges to be set up by 
Brahmins ; Arista, Asvaltha, Khadira and Bilva — for 
those to be made for the Ksatriyas ; Jioaka, Khadira, 
Sindhul^a and Syand- na are auspicious for images to be 
enshrined by the Vaisyas, while Tinduka, Kesara, Sarja, 
Arjuna, Amra and Sdia are so for the Madras.' Before the 
selected tree is to be felled by axe certain rites are to be 
pjerformecl by the sculptor. First he is to mark off on its 
trunk the various sections of the Linga or image to be 
made out of it in order that the top, bottom and the sides of 
the object to be fashioned correspond to those of the trunk 
of the tree. ' Next he will propitiate the tree with various 
offerings and worship the gods, manes, Raksasas, Nagas, 
Asuras, Ganas and Vinayakas at night and utter the follow- 
ing mantra touching the tree with his hands : — 

Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected for 
(being fashioned into) the icon of * — ’ deity, please accept 
this offering according to rules. May all the spirits which 
reside in this tree transfer their habitation elsewhere after 
accepting the offerings made according to rules : may 

* Stiracliirii-t'i.inilana i‘aml'i}Tafihti}^atnravah siihha I l<.^o}ras{jrthfi)- 

vicrcldhtl^aroh !! KcivySniini 

iiuhhQfihafacUth I 'rincluhta-l^esara saTjaijimamroyala^ca sudirintiin li 

The sanity list is given by Kasvapa in his work ; Utpala t-|urfi s lime ronnh l J fit ni 
it in hist commentary. 

2 lAftf^am Oa pratima Va drwnavat sihapya ynthurlisam yoamiti ! I asmtici ihnn- 
yitavya tiiio drumasyordhx'omftthavailhah 11 (verse 7). 

Ks.<yapa stays i- 

Vrkiovat praiima k^ryia pmyhhayadyupalak^iU’i I 
Padah padcsu karliavyah sirsamurdhve hi htiroyct il 

31 .I290R 
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they pardon me to-day (for disturbing them); salutation to 
them.'* 

Lastly, in the morning after sprinkling water on the 
tree and smearing the blade of his axe wit(j honey and 

clarified butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, 

« • 

beginning from the north-east corner. In the last verse of 
the cliapter, the author states that further details about the 
felling of the tree, omitted by him in this chapter, have been 
described in his chapters on Indradhvaja and Vastuvidija, 
and the same should apply in this case also. The information 
which we gather from a study of this chapter is also supplied 
to us in various other texts like the sections on architecture 
and sculpture of the Purauas like Bhavisya, Visnudhanno- 
ttara, Matsya and others and such works as Manasara, etc. 
Of this the BhavisyaPurdna chnpiex on Pratimavidhi (ch. 131) 
in the Praihama Brahma Parva which begins just after the 
chapter on Prasadalaksanavarnana gives us details more or 
less similar to those noted above. Narada while explaining 
to Samija rules for l.hc construction of images of gods in 
general and Surya in particular mentions that seven kinds of 
images tending to the welfare of the devotees are known, 
viz., those made of gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, stone, 
wood and the ones that are drawn (on canvas and other 
objects) ; of ihcoc N.ir uda selects those made of wood as 
deserving special notice. * This is of special importance cjs it 

^ Ar^urihamanuihaf^ca tcritn I 

L'rhvi fiiij ’f.cm ridhitHit Famprcirrlirjntiirn ■ 

V Im'ifia hhutlni Ka- anli rjni ralim srhlU'P vidhiveti I 

Artf/alra i'uca:'? ■ halir,^iyf2nia h/timaniu ionyadtja nomo'&tu tcbhtjah I; 

fvnrstf'. 10 II). 

i ! \; ‘ tjr.if: rnanftci lo b-.; fouitcl in ll*r Bhavi^ija Punma cbaplet on Pratimavidhi 
A few roinmon to both can be found in the two, 

^ Aiha le. Bainpravak^yami pratimavidhivistatam ( 

Sarccsamcra deuanamadiiyasya visesatah 11 

Area sQptuvidha prokta bhaklanain iahhnorddhaye I 

KaUcanf rdjatl iarnrl parthivl ^ailoja smrtiih II 
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shows that wood was the most frequently used material tor 
image-making from very early times, in the Visnudharmc- 
ttara Parana a whole chapter entitled Devclayarlha-dUi upari- 
ksana (Bk. ni,Ch.S9) is devoted to the details of procuring 
wood for telnple-building and image-making aciivitres and 
rules similar to the above for marking oft I he different .sections 
of the images and building posts on the trunk of tlie tree are 
incorporated/’ The next two chapters deal with f.Uapuriksa 
and Islak_aparik^, in the former of vehicK lices cijj<^i.ned tire 
somewhat similar to those mentioned in ■-Oiiriir..c*txQH vvilii 
Ddrupariksa. The Manasara, a work giving details of a.ircKi- 
lectural construction, its foremost consider at ion, deals at great 
length with the topic of Darasamgrahana in lines 2.j!-5d7 in 
the chapter on Stamhhalaksana (I*. iC. Acharya’s lidition, 
Ch. XV, p. 103 ff.). These particulars are of the same 
nature as the ones gleaned from tlie other texts, but iiere 
they apply chiefly to the construction of wooden columns. 
A formidable list of .sa/turias is given in lines 260-94 ; in lines 
295-304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices to the various 
kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas beginning with indra 
and ending with Isana, to eight Raksasas like Mukhya, Mrga, 
Aditi, Udita, Vitatha, Antariksa, Bhr^a and Pusan and lastly 
to the Vanaspali.'’ The whole of. Chapter 257 eiililled 


ca/cfe/ii/fl/ctf ccii mrirUslhanuni sapta vai I 
Varksicidlidnam te Vira varnayisyaniyascyatah *i 

Bhavisya PurCtna, Bk. I, Ch. 131, 1-3. 

^ Agrafn mulam prayainena kpriavyam iasya cihnani — 

A cram devasya murdhdnam pddam mulam in karnyet ii 
Area krld viparyastd tiryagvd marnndvahd I 
A gramulaviporydsam stamhhdndm ca vivarjayet : 

Agramulaviparydse kjrle vesmak.^pyam vrajet I 
Puredgrd cotiardgrd vd drumd yojyd gr/icsu ca W ... 

Tasmdt sarvaprayalnena cihnaislam karayeddrumam 1 
A gre mule ca dharmajna latah samyak praoesayet .! 

® A few other ciirioii.s defail.s are recorded here : one .s-iich refers to thtec .sex 
groups anion rj the iree«. The last lines in fliis jiection, Vjj., I rk^asya mulam mule ca 
ay re ciigrarn iathaiva ca I Bhumispariamuld^atn judtvd. todurdlii-am purahiiu^pUih 
been iransiated • The base of the column is [iu be m:akedi cn the lo^vci port iA 
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Vastavidydnukiriana of the Matsya Parana deals in a 
succint way with the DarVaharanavidhi, the next few chapters 
(258-263) discourse on details of iconometry and iconography 
incidentally referring to different kinds of materials used for 
image-making. Thus, while recording the characferistic signs 
of the pedestals (piOiilzd), the author remarks that stone, 
earthen, wooden, and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to 
images which are made of stone, earth, wood and mixed 
materials respectively.^ In the next chapter on Lihga- 
laksana, die author expressly mentions in tlie last verse 
that ‘ Lingas should be made of (such materials) as precious 
metals, crystal, earth and wood in the manner laid down in 
the previous lines.’ ” 

it will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials out 
of which they were made, mentioned in a few other texts. 
Gopala Bhalla purporting to quote from Matsya Parana and 
HayaMrsa Pancardlra supplies us with two such group- 
ings in his Harihhaktivildsa. The first is that images can 
be divided into four broad divisions, viz., citrajd (i.e., 
those that are painted on canvas, wall or pdira), lepajd 
(made of clay), pdl^ajd (made of molten metal, i.e., 
cast images) and sastrofl^irnd (carved by metal instruments). 
The second list includes seven different varieties, viz., mrn- 
mayi, darughaliia, lohajd, ralnajd, ^ilajd, gandhaja and 
l^aasamt. It will be seen that with the exception of the last 
two in the second list (or one, viz,, hflasurrii, because gan- 
dhaja may come under lepajd in the first list ) which are 
evidently k.sanik.a images, all the oth'';3 in it can very well 

the trunk and on llte upper pirc llie capital; the part other than these •i.e., the middle 
part) is known (o Ije that wJiicli Touches \i.c , makes) the body (i.e., the shaft of the 
column). 

* r>attamaijtm dadyut parlhive purlhivitn lathii I 

Diirujc fiarizjiim J^ttryiinmisre misriim ialhaiva ca li 
^ Evam ratnamayam f^urytii sphiitikam parthicam tutfw I 
Subharn darumayancapi yadvd manaai rocatQ 11 
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come under the first one. The SamoTanganasutradhcra, 
a late anthology by king Bhojadeva also refers in these 
lines to the seven kinds of images — Pratimanamatha brumo 
laf^sanam dravyarneva ca! Suvarna-rupya-tamrasma-daru- 
lekhyani Sajftitahl ,'Citram cell vinirdhlam dravyamarcasu 
saptadha// {Samaranganasutradhara,* Gaikwar Oriental 
Series, Vol. II, Ch. I, v. 1). This list is practically 
the same as that in the lihaoisya Purdna, noticed above, 
with this difference only that it omits reference to clay 
images while mentioning pictorial representations twice under 
the heads lej^hya and citra. That clay was undoubtedly 
one of the most commonly used media for making images 
(as it is so used now in Bengal for the making of ^soni^a 
or impermanent ones) is fully borne out by a very interest- 
ing passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from Hayasirsa 
Pancaralra which lays down rules about preparing clay for 
this purpose. It can be freely translated thus : — 

Members of all castes, from the highest downwards, 
should collect earth from river banks, cultivated fields or 
sacred places ; then equal portions of powdered stone, 
karkara (sand) and iron should be mixed with it and the 
whole mixture should be pressed with some astringents; 
extracts of lihddira, arjjuna, sai jja, sit, Vcnla ( ? ) and ^uri- 
/(uma, Kattiaja and Ayasa wood, and milk curds, thick milk 
and clarified butter, etc., should be repeatedly stirred up with 
the above ; the whole compound should then be left over 
for a month till it will be ready to be shaped into images". 


Mritik^VarnapiirVena grhmyuh rarvavarninah | 

Nad'tilre 'thavd k?<^tre punyosthdne* thavd punch ; 
Pasdtial^ar}iard-lohacurndni samahhdgaiah j 
MrtUk^y*^^ prayojyntha k^sdycna prapjdayet 
K hddircmrjjuncrwtha sarjjahwciitakunk^irnaih | 
Knu(ajairdyasaih snehairdadhikftraghrUidihhih i: 

Alodya mritik<irn iaisicik sthdnc sthdpya punch punch | 
Musam paryitdium ptclimdni patikuipcycl 

hlaribhakti^'ildsa, 88tli Vildsa 
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Phis mode of the preparation of clay, however, shows that 
the material thus prepared was used for making images 
far more durable than ordinary clay ones, some of its 
constituents being powdered iron and stone. This com- 
pound is similar to the material known as stucco which was 
so copiously used by the Hellenistic aijists of Gandhara 
from the third to the fifth century A.D. ; if we are to under- 
stand that limestone is meant by the word pasana, then 
the similarity becomes greater. This seems to be the 
substance which was so frequently used in making the 
many figure sculptures on the lowering goparas of many of 
the South-Indian temples. We are further informed in the 
same text that a central wooden frame designated here as 
pratimasu/a of a length of 120 or 123 afigulas (clasatala or 
ultamadasalala measurement) and made of f^hadira or 
yajmya iyajnadumbura) wood is to be set up on the ratna- 
nyasa {ratnavedi or altar on which the image is to lae 
placed), whereon the different limbs of the image are to be 
modelled according to the proportions laid down in the 
text Reference has already been made to the Malsya 
Parana passage where there is mention of mixed materials 
used for image-making : evidently the compound just noted 
falls under this category. This text is of unique importance 
as it not only gives us the formula for the preparation of 
the stucco-like substance, but also shows how wood, clay 
and such other perishable materials were mixed up to make 
images of a comparatively durable nature. 

The adove extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval times, wood (as well as clay) was one of the 

20 Sthaf>ayct pralhna^ulam ratnanydsasya copari j 

Cutanea khadirddindm yajniyanam prakolpayei jj 
y^imSoitaraiatam &ulam kuryadvd pancavimSafth | 

Pratimangulamdncna kl^Va samsthdpayei hudhah |j 

Haribhaktwilasa, 82 

This v/oocitrn peatimuiula if* <Jf:Sfrlbed in modern limrs in ilir ca.se of the clny 
images of Bengal as Kdihdmo in Bengali language ; this latter is derived from Katha 
or Kas(ha meaning wood. At present it is made of bamboo slits and straw. 
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tommonest media for ihe making of images in India. Texts 
like the Bhaoisya Parana and Chapter 38 of the Brhat- 
aamhita which lay special stress on wood as the material for 
image-making are of comparatively early date, because they 
take stock *of earlier traditional practice. Some of the later 
texts like Agni Parana, though mentioning it among other 
materials, chiefly expatiate upon the use of stone. Scholars 
after a careful study of the early extant architectural remains 
throughout India long ago came to the conclusion that much 
of the form and technique of their construction was influ- 
enced by their earlier and commoner prototypes of wooden 
structures. It can very well be presumed that some of the 
characteristic features of the few extant early Indian sculp- 
tures in the round and many relief carvings show their 
intimate connection with carved wood sculptures which were 
common in ancient times. From this it does not necessarily 
follow that the indigenous artists of India first learnt to use 
atone for architectural and sculptural purposes after their 
contact with the foreigners. But the data collected above 
prove that stone, though certainly in use from a very early 
dale, was much less frequently employed than wood and 
clay. In the 6th chapter of /I n/agada Dasao, a Jaina text, 
we find a clear reference to the wooden statue of Yaksa 
Moggarapani in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha. 
Even long after stone began to be principally used for image- 
making, wooden images were also made by the artists. 
The finely-carved wooden pillar bearing figure-sculptures 
and decorative motifs on it, discovered at Arial near Dacca 
and now preserved in the Arial museum, and the weather- 
beaten standing Visnu and several other objects of carved 
wood in the collection of the Dacca Museum show that wood 
remained as one of the principal media for image-making. 
Very few wooden images, however, of any antiquity have 
so far been discovered ; the reason is obvious, in this 
tropical country with its humid climate and infested by 
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destructive agencies like the white ants and tats, wooden 
objects seldom attain to any age. Herein lies the explana- 
tion of the extreme paucity of the extant images in the pre- 
Christian period of the art-history of India. ^ Most certain 
references to images in the literature of India dateable in the 
third or fourth century B.C., if not earlier, are to be found ; 
but few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which 
can be confidently dated back to this period. 1 wo other 
interesting deductions can be made from the data collected 
above. The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of 
such centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Sarnath might have 
been greatly due to the fact of their making more system- 
atic and constant use of such durable materials as red 
sandstone, black slate and Chunar sandstone. The second 
is that the method of colouring stone images with appro- 
priate paints, so much practised in earlier times, was due to 
their wooden prototypes which were surely coated with paint 
in ancient days. It is still the custom in Burma. 
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DECORATIVE ORNAMENTS IN MOHFNJO- 

DAR ' 

Mr. Kalyankumar Ganguli, M.A. 

Reseat ch Scholar, Calcutta University 

Decorative ornaments found in Mohenjo-daro are well 
planned, precise and mature. They are a sequence of a 
long-standing experience and practice and speak of restrained 
skill. They display ti control over a variety of forms and 
cleverness in their application. 

The ornaments have a history of their own. Human 
sense and love for decoration gave rise to a wide variety of 
ornaments all over the world. Many of these owe their 
origin to human belief in magic but it cannot be denied that 
a number of these had their origin purely in man’s fondness 
for copying shapes from the nature. The ornaments 
can be studied from various points of view, of which the 
question of origin, the scheme of design, meaning of 
ornamentation and the effect of colour, where used, can be 
stressed upon. 

The schemes of design show artists’ cleverness in the 
laying of forms. I’hey do not only evolve through interest- 
ing stages but continue to live through ages. 

In Mohenjo-daro the ornaments occur mostly on the 
pottery which survive chiefly in fragments.’ Characteristi- 
cally, the earthenwares, coming from various ancient 
sites of the world, are found to carry the artistic impress 

‘ M. t. C., p. 318. 


32- /290B 
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of man, either in the body of their own shape or surface 
decoration. In Mohenjo-daro the predilection is for adorn- 
ing the surface of the wares with various artistic forms, 
mostly in colour. These illuminated ornamepts afford an 
interesting study, in their schematisation, planning and 
orchestration of colour. 

The dates of these wares cannot be determined any 
further than are indicated by their Hndspots, but as there 
is little diversity to be noticed between the ornaments found 
on wares of comparatively later and earlier phases, it is 
practically impossible to touch upon the point of evolution. 
It may be pointed out that highly mature forms and probable 
archetypes of the same motif may be found to occur on 
wares of even the same period.’ 

Meanings of ornamentations cover a wide field, and space 
will not permit an adequate treatment. 

Colours, that are found to have been used for illumina- 
tion, were few in number but the artists had a thorough 
knowledge of selection and combination of those colours and 
a pleasing harmonious effect pervades their effort. The 
wares were illuminated mostly in mono-chrome, black being 
the colour used.'* A few specimens of excellent poly- 
chrom.-:- pottery may also be traced, where additional colours 
weltered and occasionally green.' Black was used in differ- 
ent shades and red generally deep. The surfaces of the 
wares were first coated with a thin slip.’ The colours were 
probably applied with soaked pads of textile fibre, but in the 
case of smaller vessels the lines were painted with the help 
of brush.'' 

Pinnlly we come to the designs themselves. In character 
these ^vere highly decorative. As in Egypt, the script in 
Mohenjo-daro was not only a writing, it was a decoration 


* M.J.C. ’ Ibid, p. 320. 


* Ibid, p. 321. * Ibid, p. 319. * /bW. 321. 
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in itself, and there existed much inter-relation between the 
pictographs used in the script and the decorative dt-signs:'. 

The ornaments may conveniently be classihed under 
several heads. Those made up of lines and curve--: may be 
called geometric designs. These designs not only existed 
alone, but were freely used for schernalic arrangement in 
composing panels of squares and circles for the fitting in of 
other designs. Next are the natural ornaments which wf re 
copied from such objects as flowers, plants, animals, birch, 
etc., of which plant designs were extensively used. d hlnHy, 
there are the symbolic forms derived from such objects as 
the sun disc, which were probably believed to carry some 
religious or mystic meaning.^ 

Now we may have a summary glance at some (if the 
important ornaments found at Mohenjo-daro. Line was 
the basic element of all their forms and the artists arranged 
the lines in a poised, harmonious and clever way. As 
against the Egyptian fondness for the spiral here we find 
an inclination towards the zig-zag, the curve and the circle. 

The linear forms consist of chequers, cross desigu and 
what is described by Mr. Mackay as hide motif J' All these 
forms are very common in Mohenjo-daro cmrl there is 
enough to be said about their origin and evolution. The 
cross-line mo/i/s within circles have a pleasing effect. Ihe 
zig-zag is found in various forms and other geometric 
designs consist of triangles, etc. 

Of the natural motifs, plants were very popular. Most 
of the plants received naturalistic treatment but conven- 
tionally treated plant motifs are also not rare.' The reason 
of their extreme popularity lay probably in their obvious 
appeal and their usefulness in filling up definite spaces. 

^ Pelriv* cla£ 5 sed E^'yptinn ornamenis a;’. Groinetrii'. Nainrnl, Stvnrttna! and 
Symbolic. Egyptian Decorative Art, p. 49. 

8 M. I. C., p. 327. 

» Ibid, p. 324. 
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Animals such as the ibex, antelope, bird, snake, lizard, 
doe, etc., are traceable on the wares, but animal as a subject 
was viewed with less favour. 

Of the other interesting forms mention may be made of 
fluting work which might have had its origin Ih. lotus and 
of the discular motif which probably was^ copied from the 
sun disc and bore some significant meaning.'* 

The ornaments noticed above bear in most cases striking 
resemblances to motifs ' and ornaments found in Egyptian 
and West-Asiatic art.'" In connection with the Elgyptian 
decorative art, Sir flinders Petrie observed that some 
patterns might have been invented and re-invented by 
different people in different ages. ‘ But as yet ’ he said, 
‘ we have far less evidence of re-invention than we have of 
copying ’ and claimed for the Egyptian stock the honour of 
being the fountain of almost all the motifs used in the 
Classical, Indian and Islamic art.'"* In the light of various 
recent discoveries, the statement of this scholar probably 
requires some modifications. 

M.I.C. pp. 322-23 
» Ibid, p. 329 
» Ibid. 

Especially to llie ornamcni.s found, at Nal in Baluchistan, Su.sa, clr, 

Petricp O/j. ci/., p. 
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DRA VIDIAN ORIGIN OF INDIAN COINAGE 

Mr. Rabis Chandra Kar, M.A. 

Calcutta 

The Indian punch-marked ’ * coins, predominantly of 
silver, are generally regarded as the earliest extant specimens 
of coinage in India. But there is a wide divergence of 
opinion among scholars regarding the probable date to which 
the earliest coins of this class can be assigned. There is, 
for example, the view which regards these coins as not 
earlier than the Greek invasion of India under the great 
Macedonian conqueror in the last quarter of the 4lh century 
B.C. “ On the other hand, there are scholars who are 
inclined to place them centuries earlier.' But nearly all 
are agreed that the evolution of coinage in India could not 
have taken place before the advent of the Aryans, 

* Jaint-s Priiist-p seems to Iiave coim:d tl>is tcTiii \o desciibe “ the small 
flattened bits of sliver or other metal which arc ocra.sionally discovered nil ovei tlie 
country, cither qnilc smooth or bearing only a few punch-mavks on one or both sides.” 

See 1835. pf. IV. p. 627. 

2 James Prinsep ij.A.S.B.. !, p. 394; IV, p. 626 1 and H. H. Wilson (Ariana 
Anliqiia, p. 404) tboiicfhl that tiie Hindu.s learnt the art of coinage from their 
Graeco Bacliian neighbours, that is, after c. 250 B.C. when Bactria declared its 
independence of the Scleiicidan Kmpire under Diodolus 1. The find of 3 Creek 
gold coins fresh from the mint -two of Alexander the Great and -ne of his io;? 
Philip Araedeus -along with several worn ” punch marked coins at Bhir Mound 
in 1924. however, clearly proves that the ” punch-marked ” coinage had Jjcen cir- 
culating for centuries in India in the 4th cen. B.C. (.A.S. l.Rep.. 1924-25, pp. 47-48). 

^ Cf. the view of the late Sii Alexander Cunningham : ” ti.ey (i.e , the 

punch-marked ” coins) were certainly current in the time of Buddha, that i.s m the 
sixth cen. B.C. But I sec no difficulty in thinking that they might mount a.s high as 
I.OOO B.C.’* (Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 43). 
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Now, in a paper ^ written some time ago Mr. A. S. 
Hemmy showed upon an exhaustive ® examination of the 
weights of the silver ‘ ‘ punch-marked ’ ’ coins that, except- 
ing a small number, only about 4 per cent, of the total, the 
standard of weight followed by these coins is 62 '0 grains. 
When multiplied by 4 it gives 208 '0 grains which closely 
approximates the revised principal unit of 2 10’ ‘2 grains of 
the Mohenjo-daro system of weights. Mr. Hemmy, therefore, 
concluded that the 5'2'0 grains standctrd of the silver 
“ punch-marked ” coins may have been derived from the 
principal unit of the Mohenjo-daro system of weights. 

Now, ^vriting on the Patna-city hoard ® (also included in 
Mr. Hemmy ’s examination of silver “ punch-marked ” coins) 
Mr. E. H. Walsh himself had previously observed that “ the 
weights of those of the present coins that are complete and 
less worn vary from 53 '4 to 52 "0 grains, and that the weights 
of the coins (that is, the silver “ punch-marked ” coins) 
in the Indian Museum Catalogue follow practically the same 
variation as in the present coins.” Of the 58 silver “punch- 
marked ” coins found at Gosho-ghat Mr. Walsh found 
that 51 weigh under 50’0 grains each, 5 between 50 0 and 
510 grains, and only 2 between 52 0 and 53 0 grains. 
Mr. Walsh further examined the Taxila and Bhir Mound 
hoards. Of 167 coins of the former Mr. Walsh found 137 
specimens to weigh between 52 0 and 55 0 grains each ; 104 
of these 137 weighing from 510 to 54 0 grains each. Of 
the 1,171 silver ‘ ‘ punch-marked ’ ’ coins of the Bhir Mound 
hoard, 33 were long bar “ single type ” coins, and 79 of a 
minute type weighing not more than 3*0 grains each. The 
rethainder, numbering 1 ,059, he found to conform to what 

‘ J.R.A.S., IW, jan. 

* E.8., 570 .liivcr " puiidi mnikecl ■’ coins in ihe Britisli Museum, 1% in the 
Calcutta Museum, and 103 coins from the Golukhpore hoard — in all 969 coins. 

« J.B.O.R.S., 1919, pp. 16-72. 

> J.B.O.R,S., 1919, pp. 463 f. 
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he calls the 53 0 grains standard, only 44 pieces weighing 
54 ‘0 grains each. 

It will be seen from the above that silver “ punch- 
marked ” .ceins rarely, if ever, reach the theoretical 

weight of 56*58 grains or 32 ratis, as laid down in the 

• • 

Law Books. How to explain this difference between the 
actual full weight of the “puranas” and the weight laid 
down in the Manu-smriti? Mr. Walsh remarks that “ it is 
possible that, if those coins were actually following the ancient 
Indus standcird, it was attempted to link them up with the 
system of weights of the period of the Manu-smriti by assign- 
ing to them the nearest approximate weight in that 
system.” ** 

Thus, tentatively accepting Mr. Hemmy’s view, Mr. Walsh 
tries to push back the date of the earliest ” punch-marked ” 
coins to a period before the coming of the Aryans. It had 
already been pointed out by certain scholars that the fact, that 
‘ ‘ punch-marked ’ ’ coins have been found in one of the very 
ancient earthen tumuli at Lauriya-Nandangarh in Champa- 
ran and in the ancient tombs known as Pandu-kujis in 
Coimbatore in South India, may be regarded as proof that 
the history of this coinage goes back to pre-Aryan times in 
India. In the view of Mr. Walsh, the relation which the 
53*0 grains weight-standard of the silver punch-marked ” 
coins bears to the iMohenjo-daro standard of weights further 
strengthens the inference that the ‘ ‘ punch-marked ’ ’ coin- 
age of India “originated during the early Dravidian civili.sa- 
tion. 

Now, it is generally accepted that the Indus-valley civili- 
sation as revealed in the ruins at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa 
and other sites in the Punjab is not Aryan, and probably 
Dravidian. If, as Mr. Walsh suggests, the “ punch-marked ” 
coins originated during the period of the early Dravidian 


S J.R.A.S., 1937, pp. 293 f. 
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civilisation in India, we may expect to find some corrobora- 
tion of the religious beliefs of the Indus-vallcy people in the 
devices appearing on the silver “punch-marked” coins, 
which, as was recognised by the late Dr. Smith, are the 
‘ ‘ authoritative records of the symbolism — religious, mytho- 
logical and astronomical — current throughout India for many 
centuries." 

Now, it is possible to form an idea of the religion of the 
Indus-valley people from an examination of “ the engraved 
seals found in abundance among the ruins, an inconsiderable 
number of clay sealings and copper tablets, a variety of small 
figurines of terra-cotta, faience, and metal, and a few stone 
images in the round.” It is cJmost certain from the numerous 
female figurines of terra-cotta, etc., found both at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa, that the Indus-valley people worshipped 
the great Earth or Mother Goddess. This great Mother 
Goddess of the pre-Aryans re-appears in post-Vedic 
Brahmanical religion as the goddess Sakti under various 
forms. 

Side by side with this Earth Goddess there appears at 
Mohenjo-daro a three-headed male god with probably a 
fourth head at the back which could not be shown on the 
sealing for obvious difficulties. The god is seated on a 
throne in the typical yoga attitude. Crowning his head is a 
pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress, giving the appear- 
ance of a trisula- To either side are four animals ; elephant 
and tiger on his proper right, rhino and buffalo on his proper 
left. If this deity be regarded as the proto-type of the histori- 
cal 5iva-Pasupati, then in the grouping of the animals round 
the deity we may perhaps detect an allusion to his claim to 
be the Lord of the Beasts (Pasupati).” Among the disco- 
veries at Mohenjo-daro there are also traces of tree, serpent, 


^ Marshall, Mahenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, Vol. I, Ch. V, pp, 48 f. 
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and animal worship. On many of the seals and tablets 
there are representations of the sacred tree, the naga or 
serpent, the bull, the elephant, or of some mythical animal 
with one horn. 

Let us see if any of these re-appears as a device on the 
Indian “punch-marked ” coins. 

Now, trees and branches play a prominent part among 
the types of the “ punch-marked “ coins, the commonest 
being conventional representations of a sacred tree within a 
railing. The “ tree-withln-railing ’’ is also a very common 
type on the early cast copper coins as also on the tribal 
issues. It will not do to describe this device as the Sacred 
Bo-tree of the Buddhists, as did Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham and others. Were it intended for the sacred Bodhi 
tree, we should expect to find one stereotyped form of 
the device repeating itself on numerous coins, instead 
of so many distinct varieties of it as we actually do. It 
is not impossible that the tree-within-railing appearing 
on the “ punch-marked ’’ coinage of India is the sacred 
tree which nearly every Indian village posse.sses and the 
cult of which has its roots deep in the past in the religious 
beliefs of the Indus-valley people. 

The sacred bull, which appears on the Mohenjo-daro 
seals and tablets, is found also on the..** punch-marked “ 
coins. It is a very common type on these coins as on the 
coins of ancient India generally. In later Indian mytho- 
logy the sacred bull is associated with Siva as his vahana, 
and the cult of Nandin or the Bull is subordinated to that of 
Siva-Pasupati. Mr. Allan expresses doubt as to whether 
any religious significance underlies the appearance of the 
bull as a device on the early Indian “ punch-marked ’’ 
coins. He admits, however, that on many later series it 
is without doubt Nandin, the Bull of Siva. Now, even if 
we cannot be sure if the Bull appearing on the “ punch- 
marked “ coins ought really to be identified with Nandin of 

33- 1290B 
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the later Brahmanical mythology, we cannot fail to recognise 
in it the Sacred Bull of the Dravidians. It is to be noted 
in this connexion that in the Vedic texts and in Vedic 
culture generally the cow plays a fsa more ^important role 
than the bull. 

Again, the elephant, which appeeirS on the Mohenjo- 
daro seals and tablets, is frequently met with on the 
** punch-marked coins. It figures also on the cast copper 
coins and on coins attributed to Elran and Taxila. The 
elephant is a common emblem in Indian mythology and 
is associated witli deities worshipped by various sects. 
Thus, in later Brahmanical mythology it is associated with 
India, the Lord of Heaven, as his mount (vahana) 
Airava'a, while in Buddhist mythology the ‘ Gajatame ’ 
(the Best of Elephants) or the ‘ Seto ’ (the white Elephant) 
is Bu'Mha himself in his thereomorphic form. It is well 
known to Vedic scholars that the elephant is not associated 
with any of the gods of the Rg-Vedic pantheon. Indeed, 
the name of ‘a mrga (animal) with a hasta (hand)’ applied 
to it by the Rg-Vedic Aryans clearly shows that the early 
Aryans in India were not familiar with this creature of the 
forest. It is highly probable that the elephant, appearing 
on the seals from Mohenjo-daro and the ancient ‘ punch- 
marked ' coins, was held sacred by the pre- Aryans in India. 
It may not be without significance that the elephant occupies 
a prominent place in the mythology of a sect which arose 
in Klosala as a revolt against the orthodox Brahmanjsm of 
of the Vedas. Later on, however, the elephant like many 
other pre-Aryan divinities was ad/~pted as an object of 
veneration by the Vedic Aryans who found for it a niche 
beside their own gods and goddesses. 

It has since been pointed out to me that some of these 
synchronisms between the devices appearing on the 
ancient Indus seals on the one hand, and the primitive 
** punch-marked ” coins on the other had already been 
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noticed by Dr. C. L. Fdbri.’® Among the principal animal 
devices occuring both on the, Mohenjo-daro seals and tablets 
and on the “punch-marked ’* coins, he noticed the crocodile 
holding a fish, the bull and the elephant. He further dis- 
covered several Indus-script pictograms among punch-marks, 
for example, the fislj-sign, the arrow-sigo, the group-of-men 
sign, and the naga (serpent) sign. But Dr. Fabri under- 
rated the importance of these synchronisms when he said 
that “ there is no difficulty in supposing that the ‘ punch- 
marked ’ coins carry on the tradition of the Indus 
civilisation,” We may even go a step further and say 
that the “ punch-marked ’ coins probably originated 
during the period of that civilisation. 

It may, of course, be argued that as symbols Iiave a 
long life, the appearance of similar devices, on tile steals 
and tablets from Mohenjo-daro on the one hand, aix^l the 
“ puac!i-m irked ” coins on the other, is no indication of tixe 
age separating the two. As against it, we may point out 
that some of the religious beliefs of a people current at a 
given time must necessarily be reflected in the coin types 
of that period. But Aryan divinities or symbols connected 
with Aryan religious beliefs are conspicuous by their 
absence on the Indian “punch-marked” coins. this 
could not have been the case if this coinage, the earliest, 
of which extant specimens have come down to us, had 
originated with the Indo- Aryans. 

The discoveries at Mohenjo-daro, however, clearly 
indicate that up to about 2,000 B.C., the approximate date 
of the latest of the three strata disclosed , coinage had not 
yet come into being among the Indus-valley people." 

J.R.A.S., 1935, pp. 307-318, This reference was given me I>y my former 
teacher, Mr. Jitendranalh Banerjec, 

Dr. C.l... F^hri apprars to favour the view tliat the sealing-^ found al .VIoKenjo" 
daro may have been some sort of currency. Thus he says, “ the seals, after all, 
were also a kind of instrument by meant? of which an impression was inaoe. The 
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According to the generally accepted view, the Indo- Aryans 
entered India about 1200 B.C. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to hold that the “ punch-marked ” coinage 
was evolved in India some time between c. 2000 and 1200 
B.C. during the period of the early Dravidian civilisation. 


same i.s the caso with the piirichin^' tool by means of which these punch-marks 
^namely, those on the earliest Indian coiiie:' Averc made on metal. Moreover, a number 
of copper tablets have been found at Mohf'iijo-daio with signs .similar to those of the 
seals: consequently, the same material has been used there at Mohen jo- daro) 

already as in later times for the punch-marked ” coins. 'I he question arises anew, 
whether »hc seals or .sealings of the Indus valley were intended to represent money, 
or anyhow, some fnre-iiinner of currency, replacing barter." The method of punch- 
marking is adiriitiodly the most primitive method peihap.s of striking coin.s. It seems 
odd that the Dravidians should later on adopt tlie crude method of stamping 
coin-blanks with, separate punches when, they had already known, as Dr. Fabri 
seems to pijstulale, the more advanced method of stamping lire coin flans with one 
single composite seal irnprc;ssU>ii. I drink the Mohenjo-daro copper tablets cannot 
be regarded as crjrreircy, -so that tire “ punch-marked " coinage oI India may bfc 
regarded as the earliest metallic currency known. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT BANGARH 

(Under the Auspices of Calcutta University) 

Mr. Kunja Gobinda Goswami, M.A. 

Calcutta University 

It is well known in all quarters that the versatile and 
constructive genius of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
practically remodelled this University and introduced various 
new and important subjects for study and research in this 
great institution, in the matter of new developments of the 
University, the claims of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture did not escape his zealous attention. Accordingly, 
provision was made here for the study of the different 
branches of Ancient Indian History and Culture and 
Archaeology. Even then he felt the necessity of archaeo- 
logical excavation to be connected with the Department of 
Ancient Indian History for the practical training of teachers 
and students of archaeology ; and a mutual arrangement 
was made among the Archaeological Department, the 
University and the Varendra Research Society for under- 
taking an excavation at Paharpur in the Rajshahi district 
of Bengal under the direction of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, the 
then Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture of this University. Accordingly, the excavation was 
conducted there for one season in 1922-23. Ever since, 
though it has been keenly felt that a knowledge of field work 
is highly desirable among the students of the Post-Graduate 
classes of Ancient Indian History and culture, the demand 
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could not be met till the recent modification of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act of the Government of India, in 
accordance with which the University and other learned 
Societies are allowed to participate in Archaeological excava- 
tions- Consequently, after the modification of The Act, a 
scheme of Archaeologifal excavation was prepared in 1937, 
under the direction of Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, the then Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. Our present Carmichael 
Professor Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri and the late Mr. N. 
G. Majumdac, Superin iendent, .'Xrchaeological Section, 
Indian Museum, were also greatly responsible for the pre- 
paration of the scheme. Thereafter the Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, being requested by the University, 
selected the historic site of Bangarh in the Dinajpur District of 
Bengal for the purpose of excavation. It may not be out of 
place to mention here that our University is the first in India 
to take up field work connected with Archaeological excava- 
tion under the new regulations. 

As regards the history of the site, according to local 
tradition, Bangarh was the capital of the demon king Bana, 
son of Bali. The ruined site of Bangarh is supposed to be 
identical with the city variously called Devikota, Umavana 
(or Ushavana), KoUvarsha, Banapura and Sonitapura in 
Sanskrit lexicons like the Abhidhana Chintamaui of Hema 
Chandra U2th cen. A.D.) and the Trikandasesha of Puru- 
sholtama. The word Kodivarlsiya (Sk. Kotivarshiya) 
denoting a class of Jainas of Eastern India is found in the 
Kalpasutra ' of Bhadrabahu. Mention of Sonitapura is made 
in the Vishnu-Purana," the Srimad-Bhagavata,'' and in 
Natayana’s commentary on verse 32 of the first Canto of 
Sriharsha's Naishadha Cnarila. KoUvarsha finds mention 


* ['Id. Jaco^>i, p. 79. 

2 Cii. x?c<ciii. 11-12 (BangabSsi tiJ.; 
f^jcTaiad-BIiag.^ X. 63, 2. Bang. Ed. 
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in the Vayu Purana^ and the Brhat Samhita (6lh cen. A.D.) 
as well. The Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions ’ of the 
Gupta period mention Kotivarsha both as a town (adhislithana) 
and a district (vishaya) which formed part of t!ie Pundra- 
vardhana bhukti. Under the Pala kings of Bengal also 
Kotivarsha enjoyed the status of a Vishaya. In the Rama- 
charita of Sandhyakara Nandi (1 1th cen. A.D.) Sonitapura 
is found to be a prosperous city, and it continued to be in 
a flourishing condition till the invasion of the Turks in the 
13th cen. A.D. The place was known to the invaders as 
Devikot or Dev-Kot. Some Muslim records of 13th to 16th 
centuries are also found there. .'According to Dr. Bloch 
this place was an important frontier post during the Muslim 
rule. 

The ruins of the city of Bangarh lie on the eastern bank 
of the Punarbhava river, and consist of a vast area full of 
mounds of different sizes. The ruins of the citadel or 
fortress cover a large area surrounded by a ditch on the 
north, east and south. In the centre of this, is the 
highest mound which is said to represent the royal 
palace. On the eastern side there is a gate and a cause- 
way about 200' long leading across the ditch into the city. 
Sir Alexandar Cunningham visited the place about 60 years 
ago and Buchanan Hamilton more than a century back. 

As regards objects of antiquarian interest, Bangarh is 
famous for the find of a copper plate inscription of Mahi- 
pala I, an inscribed basalt pillar of the Kamboja king 
whose date is a disputed point, a sandstone pillar crowned 
by a black image of Garuda, a miniature shrine with a 
sikhara of the Elastern Indian type and some finely carved 
door-jambs of stone and a number of images including an 
inscribed stone image of Sadasiva of the time of Gopala ID. 

* XXXIIl, 209. 

6 Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. 

€ A. K. Maitreya, Gaudalckhamalap pp 91 f:, 121 f., M7 f. 
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Now as regctrids excavation, in the winter of 1937-38, 
this University sent a batch of students and research workers 
to Bangeurh where excavation was started and continued for 
about a month. The results obtained during this short time 
were highly encouraging. For instance, evidence "of building 
of different strata, a ring well and pillar-bases of stone, etc., 
were brought to light. As regards minor antiquities, some 
ornamental bricks of various designs, terracotta and pottery 
objects and beads of different shapes and materials were 
recovered. From a study of those structures and antiquities 
it was remarked at that time that the excavation was re- 
warded by the find of objects belonging to the Muslim 
period on the upper level and the Pala and the Gupta 
periods down below. 

Now, encouraged by the promising results of that season’s 
work, the University authorities again sent a party of 
students and research workers for further excavations at 
Bangarh in the following season, f.e., 1938-39. This 
time the period and amount of work were much more 
extensive than in the previous year. The area exposed this 
time was about 34500 sq.ft, as against 10300 sq.ft, or 
more than three times as that in the previous year. 

The excavation has been repaid both by the find of 
structural remains and the discovery of minor antiquities. 
As regards buildings, remains of brick structures of different 
strata have so far been laid bare. It is interesting to note 
that in one part of the operation three strata have clearly 
been in evidence. The uppermost super- structure is a 
small house of bricks (9' 0" E.W. and 9' 10" N.S.). 
(The house after having been exposed gives only an outline 
of the foundation of the four walls and a door-way). 
This structure stands on one of the four corner rooms of 
a larg^ and more massive building. The latter building 
belongs to the second stratum and contains a brickbuilt 
boUow structure, like a kunda of the shape of a conventional 
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lotus with sixteen petals at a central place in front of the four 
corner rooms. Within this lotus again a little clown below, an 
octagonal hollow structure with brick floor has been laid bare. 
This octagon contains a pottery pipe 3^" in diameter at one 
of its sides *for providing passage of water into a cess pool 
outside, through an underground drain in one of the corner 
rooms (S.W.). Just by the side of this lotus-shaped pit, 
there has come out a large number oj decorative bricks 
bearing the figures either in toto or in part of human beings, 
birds and animals (deer, elephant, etc.) besides flowers and 
foliage. The representation of human and animal life in 
bricks is quite significant here, because these bricks bearing 
or shaped into human or animal motif could not evidently 
have formed the part of any Muslim art or architecture. Con- 
sidering the level of the finds and their technique, one would 
be inclined to ascribe them to a pre-Muslim age. The lotus- 
shaped structure together with the associated objects is a rare 
discovery. I This structure has got four pillar-bases of stone 
in situ. The frontage of the large building of the second 
stratum appears to be in the west, as the wall of this side 
possesses a series of door-w'ays. The peculiarity of this 
building is that the rooms possess door-ways mainly in the 
corner facing the lotus-shaped structure with the exception 
that the south-western room shows another door-way in its 
southern wall.] The details of this building have to be 
made clear by means of further excavations there. 

It is to be noted that another structure of a .similar plan 
belonging to the same stratum wi(h four corner rooms and 
four pillar bases of stone in the central part (in front of the 
corner-rooms) but without the lotus-shaped pit was exposed 
in the previous season in the southern part of the area. It 
is now evident that the same architectural plan was followed 
in both the houses. 

In between the two houses already mentioned, another 
room a little higher in level possesses three stone pillar 

34 I290B 
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bases out of four in iitu, with three stone pillars of unequal 
sizes lying near them. There is no doubt that this room 
was a pillared hall. To the eastern wall of this hall, there 
has been found a piece of ornamental stone originally a 
door -jamb containing the decorative designs ‘ of figures, 
foliage and flowers. * This door- jamb was at a later date 
made to serve the purpose of a door-sill as at present 
found. 

The excavation has brought to light some of the good 
structures of the second stratum, though later repairs, 
additions and alterations have made our study somewhat 
complicated. The second stratum possesses a well-laid plan 
of massive and long walls and compound walls. 

The structural remain of the third stratum is a masonry 
well which has been exposed just at the bottom of the 
northern massive wall of the house already mentioned. This 
well was used before the structures above came into 
existence. 

In the south-eastern part of the area, the excavation was 
rewarded by the discovery of a few (2) punch-marked and 
(2) cast coins, figurines and toys of terra-cotta, characteristic 
of a very early period (e.g., i^unga, Kushana and Gupta) of 
Indian history, and different types of beads of stone and 
other materials. Two clay sealings also have been recovered 
from this part of the site. One of them is very indistinct 
while the other shows the symbols — a tree within railing, a 
svastika and a conch-shell (inverted > and a number of other 
signs which look at the first sight like early Indian characters, 
but whose value are yet quite uncertain. There have also 
been found two fragments of a gold amulet (?) bearing some 
signs, one of which looks like a sign of the clay sealing in a 
reversed form. 

This portion of the area is also rich in pottery objects 
and beads of different types though poor in structural 
. renriains. 
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On the whole, the results of the excavation during the 
last two seasons have been highly satisfactory. Evidence of 
the art of ancient Bengal was discovered in tl-se shape of 
terra-cotta objects, decorative bricks and architectural stone 
pieces. Of * these, the terra-cotta objects throw sufficient 
light on a considerable length of time. For instance, these 
objects show characteristics resembling those of the ^uiiga, 
Kushana, Gupta and the Pala periods. Decorative stone 
pieces so far discovered are mainly the work of the Pala 
school of art and architecture. 
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THE PLATONIC CONCEPT OF JUSTICE 
COMPARED WITH THE HINDU 
CONCEPT OF DHARMA 

Dr. Bool Chand, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond), 

Hindu College, University of Delhi 

The purpose of this paper is to examine (a) the similari- 
ties between the various implications of the Platonic 
concept of Justice and the Hindu concept of Dharma, and 
ib) the d^isirabilily of revisualising the conception of Justice 
as the basic principle of modern polity. 

I 

Plato elaborated his concept of justice in his dialogue, 
the Republic. In daily speech we use the word in the sense 
of particular justice with its legal connotation ; in the 
Republic, Plato goes beyond the law and speaks of uni- 
versal justice such as underlies the whole moral life of man 
as part of a living society. 

In order to understand the true nature of Justice, Plato 
holds it necessary to see justice as it appears in a state — not 
indeed in any actual state, but in the process of its origin 
and development in an ideal state. For this reason he 
takes man and society at their lowest point, that is to say, 
looks upon man as the creature of physical wants and upon 
society as the means for the satisfaction of these wants. 
Plato argues that man cannot be a self-sufficient unit, but 
needs the help of his fellow beings to satisfy his needs, 
even the needs caused by appetite, much more the needs 
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of a higher type. The complementary fact is that other men 
need the individual as much as he needs them, for he is able 
to supply them with something which they lack. “No two 
persons “ says Plato, “ are exactly alike, but each differs 
from each in* natural endowments, one being suited for one 
occupation and another for another..’’ This implies the 
principle of the division of labour in society. 

In tracing the development of society, Plato starts from 
the assumption that it was the need for food and clothing 
which made an organised society necessary ; but since 
human wants are never confined to merely material things, 
he adds by way of an advance to the artisans and 
workers who made up the original company of workers a 
soldier and a ruling class, whom he calls guardians. “ The 
bond of mutually helpful workers cannot alone constitute a 
state ; the fundamental condition for a proper state is the 
existence of a ruling class distinct from the common people 
who are engaged in the labour of the community. ’ 

Having completed his account of the founding of the 
state, Plato proceeds to investigate the nature of justice. He 
asserts, as if it were a commonplace which no one could call 
into question, that the perfectly good state must possess four 
virtues, wisdom, courage, temperance and justice. Wisdom, 
he argues, may be found amongst the guardians, so that 
the state over which they rule being constituted according to 
nature will be wise ; courage may be found in the class of 
soldiers and it can be assumed that they, similarly to the 
guardians, will impart their fundamental quality to the whole 
state ; temperance may be discovered, if not confined like the 
other two to the ruling class, “ in the agreement of the 
mutually superior and inferior as to the rule of either," “ in 
a sort of harmony ’’ of all. But what of justice ? Obviously, 
it is not to be sought in any one class, ruling or ruled, but 
in the relationship of all the classes. It is that virtue which 
underlies all the others and which “ urges every man to do 
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his own business.'’ A little later, Plato expounds his defini- 
tion to make it denote not only the doing of one’s own 
business but also the having of what is one’s own, and thus 
he makes his justice include the justice of the law court as 
well. * • 

But the fundamental concept of justice according to Plato 
is the condition which demands of every citizen the perform- 
ance of the duties of his station without interfering with other 
men’s work. Its implications are two-fold ; one, an organi- 
sation of the classes in which every citizen can find the place 
for which his abilities fit him, and secondly, a devotion to 
the state which impels every citizen to do willing service in 
that place. Justice, says Plato, is “ the ultimate cause and 
condition of the well-being of the state ” and if the work 
of all is to contribute to a common result, there must be 
agreement between rulers and subjects that one class 
is to direct the work and the other is to do it under 
direction, justice shows itself, therefore, in the acceptance 
of the conditions under which work is to be done as well as 
in the doing of it. 

Similarly to the operation of justice in the state, Plato 
defines the operation of the principle of justice in man. He 
assumes that the division of an individual soul is like the 
three-fold division of the state : the appetites correspond to 
the artisan class and like it must be kept in order ; the 
ambition or spirit is analogous to the soldier class, superior 
to the artisans and when guided by the rulers able to help in 
keeping, the artisans in order ; the rational part corresponds 
to the governing class in the state. Thus, the wise man is 
dominated by reason and knows what is the real interest of 
his whole nature ; the brave man is faithful to the principles 
imposed by reason, in the face of all temptations including 
those that come from pleasure and pain; the temperate 
man is he whose passions are under control, not by 
coercion but because there is a harmony of the higher and 
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the lower parts of the sou’, the one ruling and the other 
submitting freely to be ruled. In the context of this 
analysis, the place that each man takes in the stale will 
depend upon ^whether he is predominantly wise or brave 
or submissive ; but as no man is altogether devoid of any of 
the virtues, even the worker possessing a limited quantity 
of wisdom and a kind of courage, the implications of the 
principle of Justice would demand not only the faithful 
performance by the individual of his duties as citizen but also 
the positive regulation of the elements of his soul in con- 
formity with the needs of his station in life. 

2 

The same, more or less, are the Implications of the Hindu 
concept of Dharma. In Sanskrit literature the term Dharma 
is quite a comprehensive one. It is used to denote such 
various meanings as the sacred law, duty and custom. At 
times it is even used to signify religion or religious merit. 
But the sense in which we are employing the term Dharma 
is the sense in which this term was used by Hindu Law- 
givers in relation to the end of the stale. 

The sense in which Dharma is to be understood in the 
context of this relationship is conveyed by the term ‘ Rita ’ 
in the Rigveda, which means the law that governs all the 
phenomena of nature, it being taken for granted that there 
is an underlying order which the phenomena of nature do 
follow, a law which they observe. In the Brahmanas the word 
Dharma merely displaces the term Rita. Dharma comes 
from the root ‘ dhri ’ which means * to hold ’ , and it stands 
for the principle which holds the whole universe together, 
physical as well as moral ; it means the cosmic order as 
well as the law governing human society . For the purpose 
of our discussion it is the second meaning that is important 
and we shall, therefore, analyse its various implications. 
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Dharma is conceived as having been created by the Brah- 
man or the Supreme Deity ; the moral authority embedded in 
law is supposed to be metaphysical in its character ; law-givers 
are known as the declarers of truth. This is not very diffe- 
rent from the underlying assumption in the Platonic concept 
of Justice. Plato mdkes a distinction between opinion and 
science, opinion being the knowledge of particular facts and 
events and science being the knowledge of the universals or 
Ideas that explain these particulars; he ascribes the knowledge 
of science to his philosopher-kings whom he conceives as 
having a grasp upon life as a whole; and in the ideal Repub- 
lic he believes it to be the function of the philosopher -kings 
to give everything its right place and to prescribe in general 
the duties incidental to that place. One difference, however, 
between the Platonic concept and the Hindu concept is there, 
and this goes right to the root of the whole matter ; while the 
Platonic concept was conceived primarily in relation to the 
purpose of man in society, the Hindu view, instead of relating 
the conception of Dharma to the purpose of man in society, 
look an entirely different path and argued that the existing 
social order was in itself the manifestation of the Dharma. 

And once the existing order of society, with all its hierar- 
chical arrangements, came to be looked upon as Dharma, 
the way was opened tor the extension of the scope of that 
concept. Every succeeding law-giver satisfied himself by 
sanctifying any custom or usage which in his view was healthy 
and useful as a part of Dharma ; and by the 1st century B.C. 
not only the duties of the various castes and orders but also 
the instructions as to the proper way of appeasing certain 
deities thus became integral parts of the Dharma. The 
concept of Dharma became thoroughly dehnitised ; out of 
the vague concept of the law holding together the whole 
universe, animate and inanimate, there emerged the concrete 
concept of Svadharma, i.e., the concretised list of duties which 
are proper for any particular station or class of society. The 
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Brahmanas, the Kshalriyas, the Vaisyas and tlie iSudras, 
all came to have their own prescribed Svadharma. Similarly 
there came into being a definite scheme of Svadharma for 
the Brahmacharin, the Grihastha, the Vanaprastha and the 
Sannyasin. , Again, Svadharma came to lay down duties 
for peace times as well as for times of war. Thus, an 
elaborate classification of Dharma springs up and it becomes 
recognised as the highest duty of an individual to fulfil his 
Svadharma in all aspects of life. 

This definition of Dharma in terms of Svadharma marks 
a strong point of distinction between the Hindu view and 
the Platonic view of j’ustice. The Platonic concept of 
justice was essentially idealistic and therefore dynamic in 
its operation ; the Hindu concept of Dharma became practical 
and therefore static in its implications. The Platonic state 
presented a divine pattern, eternal in the heavens, by aspir- 
ing towards which statesmen could make themselves and 
their states better ; the Hindu state, by enabling every 
individual and class to perform the duties incidental to its 
station in the scheme of social organisation and no more, 
became an agency for the perpetuation of the status quo. 

3 

Dharma is the central principle of political obligation in 
the Hindu state, and loyally to this central principle is to 
be expressed by each observing his Svadharma. But if 
Svadharma is so conceived that it inculcates the real nature 
of personality as expressing itself in the pursuit of common 
good, it is only necessary that there should be a satisfactory 
basis for the state. This, unfortunately, the Indian thinkers 
failed to evolve. They applied themselves to metaphysical 
problems rather than to the problems of human conduct ; 
their quest was a religious quest, a quest after reality. “The 
highest good of the Upanishads,” says McKenzie,' “ is at 

» J. McKenzie, Hindu Ethics fO. U. P., 1922]. pp. 67-68. 
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its best a state ol being in which all ethical distinctions are 
transcended. ’’ The Buddha laid down the mutual duties 
ot parents and children, of pupils and teachers, and of 
husband and wife; but even he failed to provide the 
logical foundation of a truly ethical life, viz., the conception 
of individuality, foj to him there was neither the individual 
soul nor the universal soul. The Bhagvad-Gita made some 
definite advance inasmuch as morality took here to itself a 
content far more definitely positive than it had in the other 
writings ; but even here the question of the sanction behind 
man’s Dharma was not discussed. The argument that 
Dharma was after all Dharrna, and lhat(jod had willed things 
as they are, cannot Ije. a satisfactory basis for morality. 

Again, the Hindu view of the ultimate good of life 
precluded the p(>;,sibi!ity of due attention to that aspect of an 
individual s l«ic which seeeks satisfaction only in comrade- 
sliip. The w’holi- emphasis of Hindu philosophic thought 
is upon regarding the world of ordinary experience as a 
barrier blocking the way to the realisation of reality. The 
performance of various duties is at best a mere discipline ; 
it is not looked upon as the fundamental basis of the social 
well-being of the community. And the conception of 
Svadharma was so interpreted as to emphasise the possibility 
of each individual attaining the final goal by doing his duty ; 
no attempt was ever made to stress the need for a common 
life of endeavour to attain the final goal. “It may be,” 
says Mr. Anjaria,^ “that this insistence upon the absolute 
necessity of every one doing his own duty, irrespective of 
the consifleration as to whether others are doing the same, 
weis intended in the main to facilitate the practical working 
of the whole social structure,” but the danger of such insis- 
tence is quite obvious ; for such emphasis inevitably fostered 

* J. J. Anjaria, Nature and Grounds of Political Obligations in the Hindu 
State fLcngmans» 1935 J. 
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particularity and exclusiveness. Thus, even while the state 
is considered by the Hindus an essential institution, along 
with the caste, the family and the guild, as providing for 
the individual the proper milieu to observe his Dltarma, it 
never became an ideal of common life that it was to the 
Greeks. 

Anyhow, the state that emerged out of its association 
with the Dharma Was in many ways a quite peculiar slate. 
It did not constitute, as in Platonic thought, the ideal to which 
the actual social order would seek to approximate and reach; 
it sanctified the actual Itself. Again, since the emphasis of 
Dharma was unmistakably on self-sufficiency, all tlie duties 
prescribed under it having reference merely to the -attainment 
of the individual’s own perfection without any reference to 
positive social service as such, the state was not Irsoked upon 
as necessary for the satisfaction of mutual need for protection 
or for eradicating the various hindrances to the fullest 
development of the members, but rrjere!'. as an institution, 
like the family, which forms a natural in human social 

development. The individual, that is io v, v..:.3 net con- 
ceived as a product of the various social relationships into 
which he enters but as a unit by himseil sce-king self-realisation 
through the disinterested performance of his prescribed 
duties. This, as all political thinkers in the West from Plato 
and Aristotle down to Bosanquet and Marx have pointed 
out, is a quite inadequate view of the nature of individuality. 
An individual shorn of his various social reiationships is 
nothing belter than an abstraction ; and ther-'fore a political 
theory of ilie state which refuses to concern itself with a definite 
system of civic rights and obligations is quite illusory and 
worthless. 

4 

It will be clear from this that the conception of Dharma 
as it has actually operated in the Hindu political thought has 
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been vitiated by two defects — ^firstly, the tendency to identify 
the actual social order with the Dhartna and thus to suppress 
the claims of individuality ; and secondly, the failure to 
regulate the principle of the Dharma to corporate social 
existence and to human life as a unit in the life of society. 
There is no inherent and inevitable relationship between 
the conception of Dharma and these two tendencies of the 
Hindu political thought ; and it will, in our view, be highly 
useful to revisualise the old Hindu ideal of Dharma, if that 
could be done in isolation from these tendencies. 

The conception of Dharma is a highly valuable concep- 
tion, teaching the individual that he can be true to his real 
self only if he keeps pace with the rhythm of the universe. 
It gives the individual an insight into how his diver.se 
loyalties may be ordered. It provides for “ man's full 
comprehensive life, satisfying personal as well as social, 
material and spiritual wants on the basis of a social federa- 
tion securing to each group and its members their rights as 
well as their duties in a universally recognised order.” " It 
saves us from the problems that are incidental to any 
thorough-going theory of sovereignty which looks upon the 
state as a closed institution unrelated to the rest of the world, 
for under this conception “ the accumulated tradition of the 
race is idealised as a system of social values which, instead 
of being created and conserved by the sovereign hats of a 
central organ, themselves create and conserve an infinite 
multiplicity of organs, whether in the form of guilds or 
castes, sanghas or communities, ganas, samuhas or classes, 
each of which accordingly partakes of a quasi- independent 
jurisdiction and participates in the common sovereignty of 
the Dharma of which the community is the body.” '' 


3 R. Mookerjee : Democracies of the East [P. S, King, London, 1923 J, p. 100 
* /bid., pp. 157-58. 
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Rightly ordered and expanded, therefore, on modern 
lines, the conception of Dharma should furnish the basis of 
a new polity which in its complex co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of multjple groups will be far more satisfying and 
successful in the state and inter-state construction of the 
future than the monistic organs of the present statal organi- 
sation. But the Dharma-rajya of the future cannot be 
created on the foundations of an iniquitous social order. 
The underlying ideal of the social order to be embodied 
in the Dharma must be to assure to every individual 
the possibility of his fullest development in harrnony with 
the interests of the state. This ideal will of course have 
to be secured by the creation of suitable institutions ; but 
institutions must be regarded merely as instruments of life 
and not as ends in themselves. The tendency to regard 
existing institutions as having a divine claim to the loyally 
of the individual was one of the serious pitfalls that the 
Hindu concept of Dharma inevitably encountered ; and it 
is at all events desirable to keep away from that pitfall, 
riiis can be done by acknowledging the ultimate allegiance 
of the individual to the ideal instead of the existing scheme 
of actual institutions. The desire to approximate to the ideal 
will lead to perpetual vigilance on the part of the body 
politic; and perpetual vigilance is the condition of liberty. 
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Investigations in Indian History have revealed to scholars 
from time to time the very frequent association of the Nagas 
with the religion and geography of India as well as with 
a large number of her ruling dynasties. As the major 
portion of our evidence in this respect comes from tradition 
recorded either in inscriptions of a very late period or in 
literature, the general tendency has been to neglect it, except 
when supported by numismatic or independent epigraphic 
data. The character of the only two exhaustive treatments 
that exist on this subject has also contributed something 
towards this attitude. Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent 
Worship in Ancient India ” was a masterly analysis of the 
religious aspect of the Naga problem as far as it went, but 
it ignored almost completely the political significance of the 
question which is no less important. Besides, his conclusions 
on the relation between Buddhism and Naga worship 
had also much to be questioned. The recent attempt 
made by the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal *0 string together the 
scattered references to the Nagas into a brilliant account of a 
Naga imperial period has also been proved unsatisfactory. 
As many critics have pointed out, there is no sound basis 
for believing that the Nagas ever assumed the imperial role 
which Jayaswal has attributed to them. Yet the repeat- 
ed references to the Nagas, that come up to the surface 
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every year with the discovery of fresh sources of information, 
make one enquire whether the Naga question might not 
possess some special importance of its own and thus deserve 
a serious and thorough investigation. 

To every student of Indian history, it must appear as 
if there lay a complete veneer of a belief in the divinity of 
the Nagas and of the Naga racial blood over the length and 
breadth of India. From Kashmir, I’ibet or Nepal to the 
Malabar and Konkon coast in the south ; from Gujrat to 
Bengal and Assam; from Ceylon to Java, Sumatra and 
Cambodia, there are very few places indeed, where we do 
not meet frequently witli individiuil or local names of which 
the word Naga forms a part, or where the ruling dynasty 
is not believed sometimes to have been assccialcd witli a 
Naga clan. Such peculiarly N.jga names as N.lgadatta, 
Nagambika, Nagabhalta, Nagaraja, Naganika, or more simply 
Naga and Nagi, occur alike in the dynastic lists of Southern 
as well as Northern India. Individual names including the 
word Naga appear in the votive inscriptions of Sanchi and 
Bharhut as well as of Amaravati. The Salavahanas, the 
Guptas, the Valabhi kings and the Palas employed Naga 
officials. Nepal is said once to have been known as the 
Nagahrad, the old name of Islamabad ; the old capital 
of Kashmir, was Ananta Naga ; and we hear of a city called 
Naga ( Nagpuram ) on the river Gomati in the Naimisharanya. 
Ahicchatra or Ahikshetra in Rohilkhand undoubtedly seems 
to denote that it was the field or home of Ahis= Nagas. The 
belief that Ceylon was the habitat of a Naga race was so 
strong that even down to a very late period it continued to 
be known as the Nagadvipa. Besides, such local names as 
Nagakhanda, Nagavadi, Nagoda, Nagavi or Nagamangala- 
vishaya and Nagapura-Nandivardhana which occur so 
frequently in the inscriptions of Central and Southern India 
bear indubitable traces of association with the Nagas. The 
most interesting c^act is, however, the association of royal 
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genealogies with the Naga tribe. The Devagiri record of the 
Kadamba king Krenavarmma 1 connects the beginning of 
the Kadamba-kula with the Nagas { I. A., VII, p. 34). The 
Rayakota grant of 9th cent. A.D. ( E.I., XV, 246 ) mentions 
the marriage of Asvathama with a Nagi and tho foundation 
of the Pallava line by .Skandasishya, the issue of this marriage. 
Virakurcha, who according to another Pallava inscription 
dated in the 9th cent. A.D. was the ruler of the dynasty, 
is also mentioned in the same inscription as having married 
a Nagi and “obtained from her the insignia of royalty.’’ 
(S.I.I., ii, 508). The marriage of Gautamiputra, the son of 
the Vakataka king Pravarasena, with the daughter of the 
Bharasiva king Bhava Naga, is a historical fact. So is the 
marriage of Chandragupla I! with princess Kuvera Naga “of 
Naga kula’’ (Poona Pis. of Prabhavatl Gupta, E.I., XV, 
p. 41 )• A Tamil poet asserts that Kokkilli, an early Chola 
king, had married a Naga princess (E. I., XV, p. 249. note). 
Rajendra Chola is also credited to have won “by his radiant 
beauty the hand of the noble daughter of the Naga race’’ 
(I. A., XXII, pp. 144, 148). The Navasahasahka Charita 
describes the marriage of the Paramara king Sindhuraja 
( who seems to have reigned towards the early part of the 
10th cent. A.D. ) with the Naga princess Sasiprabha, with 
such exhaustive details in so matter fact a manner as to 
make us almost certain that there must have been some histori- 
cal basis for this assertion ( Buhler, E. I . , I , p 229 ) . From the 
Harsha inscription of V S. 1030 = 973 A.D. we know that 
Guvaka I, who was the sixth king in the genealogy upwards 
from Vigraharaja Chahamana and tluis might be supposed 
to have been ruling towards the middle of the 9th 
century was “famous eis a hero in the assemblies of the 
Nagas and other princes’’ ( E. I., II, p. 117), Santikara of 
the Bhauma dynasty of Orissa, one of whose dates was 
most probably 92 1 A. D., is mentioned as having married 
Tribhu .'ana Mahgdevi of the Naga family in an inscription of 
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his son fJBORS, XVI, p. 771 ). When we pass from India 
proper to Cambodia and the East Indian Archipelago, we 
meet with the same association of the Nagas with the royal 
families. Down to the 7th cent. A.D,, a tradition was 
strongly current in the Kambuja court of the origin of the 
ruling line from the marriage of a Naga princess Soma with 
a Brahmin fCaundinya (Indian Influence in Cambodia by 
Chatterjee, pp. 3ff ). It was believed that Funan, or the major 
portion of modern Cambodia, was once under a Naga king, 
the marriage with whose daughter conferred the ownership 
of Funan on the Kamboja rulers. The old Tamil poem 
Manimegalai mentions a town Nagapuram in Java (ffcrd, p. 5) 
which was apparently founded by the Nagas. According to 
the Chu-fan-Chi of Chao-Jou-Koua, a work on Chinese trade 
in the 1 2th cent. A.D., the people of Srivijaya gave the title 
of “long-tsing or the seed of the Naga”, to their king. 

( Feurnal, L’ Empire Sumatranais de Srivijaya, p. II ). This 
would appear to point to an association of the Sailcndra 
dynasty of Eastern Sumatra also with the Nagas. The early 
history of Pegu is similarly connected by tradition with the 
Naga race. 

C'oming from the dynasties that were connected with 
the Nagas by marriage to those that claim or are reputed 
to have belonged to the Naga tribal stock themselves, we 
find here also a considerably large group of varied interest 
and importance. A list of such families would take us 
through all the centuries from the later Vedic Age down to 
the 14th cent. A.D. The earliest among these are the 
Panchalas and Krivis, the etymology of whose names seems 
to connect them with serpents. The name of Panchala in 
particular would warrant such an assumption since it is 
difficult to explain its origin otherwise than as a confederacy 
of five ala or Serpent-tribes. 

If we pEiss over the vague half-mythical and half-histori- 
cal references to the Nagas contained in the epics and the 
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Puraiias, the next in point of age among the kings who may 
be associated with the Nagas would perhaps be the rulers of 
Ayodhya, who are believed to have ruled some time 
between 150 B.C. and 100 A.D. and whose coins appear 
on pp. 148-150, in V. A. Smith’s Catalogue of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum. It will be noticed that on the coins 
of three kings of this group — Visakha Deva, Ohana Deva and 
Kumuda Sena, the snake occurs as one of the symbols. 
King Parvata of Kosam who ruled about 2nd cent. B.C. 
( ibiil, p. 155) also has a similar snake on his coin. Snakes 
similarly occur on two of the T axila coins mentioned in the 
same catalogue ( p. 1 56, nos. 6 and 7 ) and attributed to 
about the 4th or 3rd cent. B. C., as well as on two, if not on 
three, coins of the Malavas who ruled during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era fp. 171, no. 5,p. 174, no 69). 
A Yaudheya coin of early age ( no. 31, p. 183 ) also contains 
a symbol composed of two snakes. The full significance of 
such symbols is difficult to determine at the present stage of 
our knowledge. It is interesting, nevertheless, to take notice 
of a few curious features. In the first instance, we notice 
that neither the coins of the Nagas of Narwar, nor those 
struck by the Satavahanas, who are credited by some to 
have been Nagas, are known to bear this Snake-symbol. 
Secondly, the snake appears on the coins of individual 
kings of a line, and is not the general insignia of these 
dynasties. Thirdly, in six of the eight cases above men- 
tioned, the snake appears together with a bull. Only in two 
cases do we find it occurring without it, and along with a 
Chaitya. The historical importance of these facts will be 
discussed later. We should also note that the known 
Kushana and Gupta com types too do not bear the Snake* 
design. This is another significant fact which will help us 
to reconstruct the history of the Naga cult and tribe. 

During the period lst-4th cent. A.D. Southern India 
seems to have come under considerable influence of the 
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Nagas. Ptolemy in Bk. VII, Pt. I, sections 91 and 92, of 
his Geography refers to the Coast of Scrir.jo? \yirh its capital 
at Orthoura ruled over by Sornagos, and Arouainol with 
capital Malanga under king Basaronagcs. A« ri)r. D. C. 
Sircar has .pointed out in his history of the Parly Pallavas, 
in J. I. H., XIV, 1935, p. 154, this Sotingoi no doubt repre- 
sents the Colomandala and its capital Orthoura is most 
probably identical with Uragapur or IJraiyur. Arouarnoi 
is supposed to have been identical with tCanchi rnaridala. 
It is difficult to arrive at the actual names of the kings, 
but the}' would appear to be something like Sjryanaga 
and Vajra' or Varshanaga. Any way, there is little doubt 
that, in the time of the Greek geographer, this portion of the 
Deccan was under Naga kings. If these conclusions of Dr. 
Sircar are accepted, the value of the traditions, about the 
Chola and Pallava kings receiving the ownership of land 
through matrimonial alliances with the Nagas, will be consider- 
ably increased. 

That Andhradesa and its neighbourhood w'as under 
the Nagas during the early centuries of the Christian era 
is suggested by evidence from more sources than one. The 
Satavahanas, and their successors, the Chulu Kula Sata- 
karnis drew their blood more or less from the Naga stock. 
As Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri has pointed out, the 
Dvalrinisatputtalika represents Salivahana, the mythological 
representative of the Saiavahana dynasty, as of mixed 
Brahmana and Naga origin (PHAI, p. 280). This is amply 
attested to by the typical Naga names which occur In their 
dynastic lists. That the Nagas grew to be very powerful 
towards the end of the Satavahana rule is also proved by 
a number of facts. A chief called Skandansga is found 
ruling the Bellary district, in the reign of Puluraavi, the 
last king of the main Satavahana line. Secondly, Naga 
Mulanika, the daughter of a Chutu king, is meirtioued a.s 
making a gift of a Naga, together with her son, who is called 
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Sivaskanda-Naga-Srl. All the known kings of this line bear 
the same name and thus prove a close association with the 
Nagas. Thirdly, the name of Uragapura,the capital of Soringoi, 
suggests not an isolated reign of one Naga king but a Naga 
settlement in that locality of tolerably long duration. From 
Buddhist traditions o£ Ceylon and Siam we also know that 
there was a Naga country called Majeiika near the Diamond 
sands, i.c., Kanchl, (Cunningham, A. Geog. Ind., pp. 61 1- 
12, Sircar, op. cit., p. 156), from whose king permission 
was once obtained to transfer a relic to Ceylon from 
Dantapura in the Andhradesa. The difficulty is that 
while the Ceylonese tradition gives the date as 157 B.C., 
the Siamese chronicle definitely puts it as A.D. 310- 
313. But though this might have much vitiated the 
independent evidence of these traditions, they nevertheless 
help in establishing the conclusion, that during the first 
three centuries of the Christian era, the Chola and Kanchl 
mandalas as well as part of Andhradesa were under Naga 
rulers. 

That during the third and early part of the 4th cent. A.D. 
Northern India also was ruled by a number of Naga kings is 
clearly proved by Puranic as well as numismatic and epi- 
graphic evidence. Three independent groups of Vidisa, 
Campavati or Padmavatl and Mathura are distinctly 
mentioned in such a way as to leave little doubt of their 
importance. The name Bhava Naga, the only known king 
of the Bharasiva dynasty, also seems to connect him with 
the Nagas It is not possible to enter here into a discussion 
of the coins of the second group (C. M. I., pp. 23-24) or the 
question of identification of Achyuta, Ganapati Naga or 
Nagasena of Allahabad Pillar inscription with these Puranic 
Naga kings (See PHAl, p. 364). Of all the Nagas referred 
to in ancient Indian history, the North Indian Naga 
houses of the 4th cent. A.D. stand out as the most prominent 
and historically the most tangible. We do not know 
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whether Nagabhatta and his son Maharaja Mohesvara Naga 
of the Lahore Copper Seal (G. I., p. 283) belonged to any of 
these three groups or formed a separate Naga family by 
themselves. But all this sufficiently justifies the conclusion 
of Dr. H. Ray Chaudhuri that the Kushana kingdom 
of Northern India disappeared in the 4th cent. A.D. having 
been conquered by the Nagas. These Nagas must have been 
ruling over different portions of Uttarapatha till they were 
themselves swept away before the conquering arms of 
Samudragupta. 

As late as the lime of Skandagupia, however, we find 
one Sarvanaga as the governor of Antarvedi (G.lv, p. 68). 
In the neighbourhood of Surashtra and Bharukaccha 
especially, the Nagas seem to have held a prominent 
position down to the 6lh cent. A.D. From the Junagadh 
inscription Skandagupta appears to have dealt severely with 
a Naga rebellion (G.I., p. 39). In c. 570 A.D. Dadda 1 
Gurjara uprooted the Nagas (Kaira grant of Dadda III, 
I.A., Xlll, pp. 82 ff), who have been identified with the 
jungle tribes ruled over by Nirihullaka of Broach (B. Gaz., 
1, 1, p. 1 15). Dhruvasena II’s grant of G.S. 334 (654 A.D.) 
also mentions as Dutaka the Pramatri l§rinaga (E. 1. 1., p. 92). 

The next important revival of the Nagas particularly 
in Central India seems to date about the 9th cent. A.D. In 
800 A.D., Maharaja Tivaradeva of Sripura in Kosala most 
probably defeated a Naga tribe (Rajim grant, G.I., p. 298). 
Sometimes after this period, we also note two references 
to Nagas in the inscriptions of Bengal. The Ramganj 
record of Mahamandalika Isvara Ghosha introduces us to a 
Ghosha-Naga family of Dhekkari, which was to be assigned to 
c, 1 1th cent. A.D. (See Bhandarkar’s List, No. 2100). The 
Bhuvanesveira Pra4asti of Bhatta Bhavadeva, the minister 
of Harivarmadeva in c. 1 2th cent. A.D. (Ins. of Bengal, III, 
pp. 30ff) also refers to destruction of Naga kings by him. 
The Ramacharita mentions the conquest of Utkala, the 
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kingdom of Bhava-bhushana-Santati, by Ramapala, but it is 
not clear whether in this case the Nagas or the Chandras 
were meant. The greater probability would however lie 
in favour of the former, since they were the more well" 
known. * • 

It was in the period 10th- 1 2th cent.A.D. that the different 
branches of the Sendraka, Sinda, or Chindaka family, which 
called themselves lords of Bhogavati and Nagavamli 
gradually spread themselves over di i- rent portions of 
Central India, particularly Bastar. 1 he Nagattaras of Begur, 
too, appear in an inscription of the 1 0th cent. A.D. (E.I., VI, 
p. 45) as having fought against king Vtramahendra, on behalf 
of the W. Gaiiga king Ereyappa and being distinguished 
for bravery in the fight. If the evidence of Navasahasanka 
Charita is accepted, then the Naga king, whose daughter 
Sasiprabha was married to Sindhuriija Paramara, must also 
have been ruling in Ratnavati on the Narmada at about this 
period. 

The history of the N^as in the Northern and North Western 
provinces of Uttarapatha, as far as traceable from literature 
and tradition, deserves a separate mention. We cannot tell 
for certain how far the legend of the invasion of the Tak or 
Taksha — a Scythic tribe which worshipped serpents and most 
probably laid the foundation of the Nagavarnsi element of 
the Rajput clan — might have been historically true. Takshaka 
is the name of a well known mythical Naga, and the 
Takshakas might have had something to do with the founda- 
tion of Takshasila. There is no doubt however that Kashmir, 
from very early days, must have been a centre of the Nagas. 
The RajatarahginI has preserved a legendary account of 
the conflict between the followers of the Naga cult and the 
Buddhists, immediately after the reign of the Kushanas. 
We also learn from the same source how Gonarda 111 revived 
the ancient rituals in accordance with the Nlla-purana (Nfla = 
one of the chief mythic Nagas) . In 625 A.D. the Karkotaka 
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or Naga dynasty was founded by Durlabha and lasted down 
to 854 A.D. (C.M.I., pp. 28-29)t I^rom the Mahavaihsa, 
again, we learn of the conversion of as many as 84,000 
Nagas in the Himavanta region and of the Naga king of 
Kashmir ahd Gandhara. Hiuen Tsiang also mentions 
that serpent worship was known in Strirajya in Tibet. 
(As. Res., XV, p. 48). But although we have many proofs 
of Naga-worship in the northern regions, we have no evidence 
of the political importance of the Nagas here, except in 
Kashmir. 

A careful examination of the data mentioned above 
reveals several very significant facts. In the first instance, 
a clear distinction must be made between kings or individuals 
who merely worshipped the Nagas, and families or tribes 
who had come to be identified with the Nagas themselves. 
Whether this was from long continued worship of the 
Nagas, or from having once been in the position of chief 
priests of the cult, must now remain a matter of pure 
conjecture. But it is difficult to explain otherwise the 
occurrence of typical Naga names in the dynastic lists of 
other royal families who are not known to have belonged 
to the Naga race, nor the fact that out of hundreds of 
such dyasties, only five or six st uid out as belonging to 
the Naga kula. This would also explain the sporadic 
appearance of the Naga symbol on the coins of individual 
rulers of Ayodhya or Malava referred to above. That the 
known Naga coins bear only the Humped Bull and Peacock 
designs — both emblems associated with the Saiva cult — ^also 
confirms the theory that the people known as Nagas had 
been Serpent worshippers in the long past, and had 
gradually changed their symbols along with the change in 
the very character of their own religion. 

The history of the Naga cult in India is one of the most 
interesting chapters of the history of Indian religions. It 
must have originated at first merely as a worship of the evil 
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spirit among aboriginal clans. Whether it was introduced 
to India along with the wave of the Tibeto-Burman invasion 
or whether it started independently among her primitive 
inhabitants, we have no means of knowing definitely at 
present. We know for certain, however, that snake-worship 
was prevalent in Mohenjo-daro and other .centres of the 
ancient Indus Civilisation. In the faience sealings illustrated 
on Pis. CXVI, no. 29 and CXVIII, no. 1 1 and described in 
Marshall’s book on Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, 
Vol. I, p. 68, we find a cobra standing on its tail before 
a kneeling suppliant. In the Rigvedic period also, it was 
predominant among one class of inhabitants, and it is 
particularly interesting to note how gradually it came to 
influence the religion and imagery of the invading 
Aryans. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that snake-worship 
»vas unknown in the Rigvedic age and became prominent 
only during the Sutra period. But a careful study of the 
Vedic literature reveals the case to have been completely 
otherwise. Throughout the Rigveda we meet with a spirit 
of conflict, of a dualism, and a race for superiority between 
two distinct types of culture and thought. This is why we 
are first introduced to the Snake-god in the form of Ahi 
Vrtra, the enemy of the Aryan god Indra. Naga, the name 
under which the Snake-god was to become so famous in 
later days, does not appear in early Vedic literature. 
Even when it does for the first time in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (XI, 2,7,12), it is not clear whether a great snake 
or a great elephant is meant. But this does not influence 
our conclusion about the nature of Ahi Vrtra, since he is 
described always in Rigveda as the serpent who lay around 
or hidden in waters, and as holding a full control over the 
waters of heaven and earth alike. We must remember that 
the association with earth and water were the two prominent 
characteristics of the Naga cult. It was this latter aspect 
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that was gradually to assert its influence over the Aryan 
religion and coming in contact with it, was to be changed 
itself. 

It is evident from the hymns that refer to Ahi Vrtra, that 
he received, fto worship from the Aryan tribes and was only 
regarded as an evil spirit of considerable, power who must be 
fought down. Towards the end of the Rigvedic period 
however, the Snake-god is absorbed in the Aryan pantheon 
in the form of Ahi Budhnya, the serpent of the deep. The 
fact that he is mentioned only twelve times in the Rigveda 
(c/. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 72-73) shows that he 
was a god but newly introduced and not very popular as yet. 
But as in the verse that gives most information about him, the 
poet exclaims, “ I praise with songs the Ahi Budhnya, the 
serpent born in water, sitting in the bottom of the streams in 
spaces,” we are left in no doubt about his divinity. 
Evidently he is but a later incarnation of the Ahi Vrtra, 
but invoked more as an atmospheric than a water god, 
although his origin is in water. In this period he is 
frequently coupled with Aja Ekapada, “the supporter of the 
sky, the stream, the oceanic waters” and with the thundering 
flood. These facts seem to indicate two parallel develop- 
ments of the Snake Cult among the original worshippers and 
the invaders. Among the Dravidian and other non- Aryan 
races, the snake was mostly associated with the earth and 
its oceans, and thus came gradually to be transformed into 
the beautiful, mysterious half-god and half-human Naga that 
inhabited the nether-world and was endowed with magic 
powers. Among the Aryans who believed in the water 
encompassing the world, he was soon included among other 
atmospheric deities. From this, it was only a few more 
steps to the coupling of Ahi Budhnya with Agni, who was 
“ a raging Ahi in the space,” and thence with Rudra who 
was one of the seven deities identified with Agni, and a 
later manifestation of Aja Ekapada, described as a kind of 
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Agni. He was still being associated with Apam Napat, 
invoked as the brilliant son of waters, standing among 
waters (op. cit., p. 69). But it was his association with 
Rudra that came to be the most emphasised upon, and in 
this way was laid the foundation of the amalgamation of one 
aspect of the Naga cult with Saivism. 

It should be noted, however , that snake* worship of the purer 
type had also been introduced into the Aryan society during 
the age of the Atharva Veda. The presence of a priestly 
class related to the cult is also suggested by the fact that 
according to the Taittirlya Sarnhita a Sarpa-rajnl or Serpent- 
queen was the authoress of one of the hymns of the 
Rigveda. (X. 189). 

In later times, when the non- Aryan type of Naga worship 
had spread over the greater portion of India, it became a 
favourite symbol of the new religions that tried to fight it 
down, to represent the Nagas as doing homage to their 
respective gods. Thus we find Vishnu lying on Ananta 
Naga in the midst of the primeval ocean, and the Nagas 
depicted in art and literature as offering worship to Buddha 
as well as Parsvanatha. In doing this, however, each of these 
new cults absorbed more or less the accumulated mass of 
.Naga mythologies and made some of the most famous Naga 
gods semi-divinities in their own pantheons. But no other 
religion came to be associated as much with the Naga cult 
as Saivism. And this perhaps explains to us the occurrence 
of typically Saiva symbols on the coins of the Naga kings. 

Thus at the very beginning we are hampered with the 
knowledge that (a) dynasties which described themselves as 
Nsga Kulas did not necessarily use the Naga symbol, and 
(b) as the cases of the Ghosha dynasty of Bengal and the 
Nagavatpsis of Bastar illustrate, might not even have used 
the word Nsga as part of their names, (c) Therefore it must 
also be true that the mere use of Naga symbols or the use of 
the appellation Naga in their nomenclature does not justify 
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our identification of any particular dynasty with the Naga 
Kula. We have consequently, to make a distinction between 
three probable cases. (I) An entire tribe or clan worshipp- 
ing the Naga might come to be known as the Nagas, on 
semi-totemistic basis. The Panchalas, the Krivis, the Nagas 
of Kashmir and probably the Nagatiaras may be said to 
have belonged to this group. (2) Out of a religious 
hiercirchy connected with the Naga cult might be evolved 
ruling dynasties, who would at first use the Naga as their 
emblem, but might in later eiges, retain the designation 
Naga Kula, although actually worshipping only associated 
deities. This type is represented by the three Naga dynasties 
of Vidisa, Mathura and Champavati, the Chhindakas or 
Sendrakas, and the Ghoshas of Bengal. (3) Then there 
might be cases of new conversion, or of a revival of Naga 
worship under individual kings of a dynasty, or an influence 
brought into the family through matrimonial alliances. This 
would explain the large number of names connected with 
Nagas found in the majority of the dynasties, and the sudden 
appearance of the Naga symbol on coins. 

From an examination of the above facts, it appears that 
although we cannot infer the rise to political importance of 
the Naga Kula merely from the occurrence of Naga names 
in the genealogies unless corroborated by some other 
evidences, it is possible to deduce a revival of Naga 
or allied worship from a recurrence of such names. Two 
such revivals are clearly waurranted by the data mentioned 
in the course of this paper. The first should be eissigned 
to the pariod lst-4th cent. A.D., the second to the centuries 
9th-llthA.D. The latter is more interesting in this sense 
that it denotes a re-assertion of the non-Aryan elements in 
the Naga cult with its earth-worship and human sacrifices 
before such goddesses as Dantelvarl of Bastar, and that the 
sense of veneration felt for the Nagas in this age is revealed 
by an attempt by the majority of the ruling dynasties to claim 
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some connection » matrimonial or otherwise, with the Nagas. 
It will be noticed that all the inscriptions containing traditions 
of Naga alliances with royal families date from this period. 
We know from epigraphic evidences that Naga worship, at 
least of Nagendra Dadhikarna, was current in the age of 
Kanishka (E.I., I. p.' 390. No. 18; l.A., XXXill, p. 102, 
No. 13). But the fact that, although Kanishka's coins 
represent a veritable museum for the emblems of a leurge 
number of prominent religions, the Naga-symbol does not 
occur on any of the known specimens most probably 
indicates that the once prominent Naga cult was slowly 
falling into decadence at least in some portions of India, 
before the earnest patronage Buddhism was receiving from 
kings. The fall of the ancient Naga houses before the 
increasing Gupta empire also helped in this downfall. The 
revival of Brethmeunism under the Guptas successfully held 
down the Naga cult for a period over two centuries. When 
Hiuen Tsiang and Ilsing visited India, the old religion was 
slowly reasserting itself. Hiuen Tsiang noted quite a large 
number of legends and places of worship connected with 
the Nagas. Itsing also refers to the miraculous powers of 
Naga Mahakundalika. The Naga worship had never died 
out ; it had only been held in abeyance under the influence 
of other religions. Gradually eis the old Brahmanical 
religions as well as Buddhism lost their strength, the Snake 
Cult must have been revived in localities where the non- 
Aryan elements mostly predominated. It is the result of 
this renaissance that we find in the 9th- 1 1 th centuries of the 
Christian era. 

With its many-sided interests — ^psychological, religious* 
sociological and political — the Naga problem of Indian 
history offers a splendid scope for research. It is impossible 
to deal exhaustively with all the intricacies contained within 
it in the scope of so short a paper. The unusual massing of 
details about the mythical Nagas, the complications that 
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arise at every step due to the fact that there are jumbled 
together in the traditions accounts of Nagas as serpents 
proper, as mythical or semi-divine beings, as tribes and as 
ruling houses, render the problem unusually intricate and 
at the same time rich in interest. A discussion of the 
individual characteristics and the gradual evolution of such 
Naga deities as Ellapatra and Chakravaka of the Bharhut 
period, of Dadhikarna and Bhumi Naga of the time of the 
Kushanas, of Nilanaga of Kashmir and his Purana 
(E.I., XVII, p. 1 1), of the great Mani Naga whose centre of 
worship was at the Maniyar Math of Rajgriha would no 
doubt be of much help in constructing the religious history 
of India. An enquiry into the history of the three Naga 
houses of Uttarapatha in the pre-Gupta period would be 
similarly of exceeding importance. 1 have, in this paper, 
only attempted to give an indication of the many problems 
connected with the question. Careful historical researches 
scrupulously conducted in this direction cannot fail to yield 
a wealth of information which will be extremely helpful in 
reconstructing the history of India. 
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;§Asta cult in travancore. is it 

A RELIC OF BUDDHISM ? 

Mr. V. Narayana Pillai, M.A., B.L. 

Travancore Univeraity 

Sasta is the most important deity of the forests of 
Travancore.’ But he is largely worshipped in all parts of 
Travancore by all classes of people. In recent years the 
l§asta cult is becoming more and more popular with the 
educated classes in the country. The period from the 
middle of November to the middle of January is the period 
par excellence of the worship of iS^ta. The fasting and 
the prayers extending over two months culminate in an 
eurduous pilgrimage^ to the most famous of the Sasta 
temples in Travancore situated at Sabarimala, one of the 
inaccessible hills in the high ranges of Travancore. Last 
year more than two lakhs of pious worshippers are said 
to have congregated at Sabarimala on the 1st of Makarom. 

Hindu mythology gives the following account of the 
origin of Sasta. In connection with the churning of the 
Palazhi (sea of milk) Maha Vishnu £issumed the disguise 
of a beautiful woman (Mohini). I§iva felt enamoured of 
this Mohini and as a result of the union was born Sasta 
(Tharaka Brahman). He is called Harihara-suthan. He 
was born on a Saturday, under Oothram star, Vtikhika 
lagnom in the month of Dhanu. Sasta is of blue complexion 
being the son of Nllakantan. 


‘ Tr. State Manual, Vol. Ill, glossary; Vol. I, p. 2l7, Vol. II, p. 5.3. 
^ Journal of Indian History, 1939, Vol. XVlll. 
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There is another myth describing the circumstances of 
the origin of Sasta. Bhadrakali killed Mahishasuran. His 
sister Mahishi performed tapas and obtained from Brahma 
the boon that she would conquer the Devas and that 
she could be killed only by a son of Hari and Hara 
who has spent 12 years as the Dasa of a man. 

Strengthened by this and othar varams she began to 
oppress the Devas. They complained to Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva. In response to their prayers Sasta was born. 
This blessed child lived with Siva at Kailasa. When he 
gn^ew up Siva told him that he was born to kill Mahishf, 
and to achieve that he should live as a Dasa of the Pantalam 
king for 1 2 years, and sent him with his blessings to 
achieve his mission. 

Location of the Sasta T emples 

The temples are mostly situated in dense forest-covered 
regions invariably on the side of rocky hills. But in villages 
too Sasta temples are quite common. In villages where 
there are Sasta temples there is always a wild growth of 
trees around the Sasta temple, called Kavu and that serves 
the purpose of a forest. 

Rituals and Ceremonies 

The offerings to the deity consist mainly of boiled rice, 
milk, fruits, etc., all vegetarian things. There is no sacrifice 
of animals. The pilgrims to the Sasta temples have to 
undergo fasting, put on saffron clothes, and observe abstinence 
from sexual intercourse for more than 40 days before the 
date of the Darsanam on the 1 st of Makarom . During the 


* T. A. S. , Vol. 11, p. 124; T. A. Gopinatlia Rao; for points of similarily, see p. 
124. 

• K. 5. P. sereies III, p. 152. 
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period of fasting they live by alms and when they proceed to 
the temples they walk all the distance carrying with them the 
minimum provisions. They are virtually Sannyasins till they 
return after worship. The most famous centre of pilgrimage 
is the Sasta temple at Sabarimala where mofe.than a lakh 
annually gather to worship Sasta on the 1 st of Makarom 
of every Malabar year. 

In this paper an attempt is made to consider the question 
whether the Sasta cult is a relic of Buddhism. 

Arguments for 

It is contended that Sasta worship in Travancore is a 
relic of Buddhism.''’ It is argued that when Buddhism was 
in course of time absorbed into Hinduism the Buddha weis 
also Hinduised and worshipped under the name of iSasta. 
In support of this view it is stated that Sasta is one of the 
names*’ of the Buddha. The sing-song repetition of 
Saranam Aiyappa by the pilgrims to the famous Sasta 
temple at Sabarimala is again said to be a relic of Buddhism, 
because of the association of the triple iSaranam formula of 
the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha with the Buddhists. The 
story regarding the birth of Sasta as the son of Hari and 
Hara — Hariharaputra is one of the names of Sasta — is 
explained as the result of an attempt on the part of the 
Hindus, Saivites and Vaishnavites, to incorporate the 
Buddhists within their fold. Further, the location of some 
of the famous !§^ta temples in the west coast in the 
interior of forest regions is adduced as an additional ground 
to support the view that Sasta is Hinduised Buddha because 
the Buddhists preferred to live in out of the way secluded 
places. It is also said that the fasting and other rites 
connected with the pilgrimage extending over a month 
and a half have reference to a religion like Buddhism 
which was absolutely insistent on the doctrine of Ahiipsi. 

8 Census Report. 1931, Vol. XXVIII, part I. p. 334. 

» J. I, H.. Vol. XVIII, p. 113. 
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Criticism of the Arguments 

The arguments mentioned above in support of the 
contention that Sasta is the Hinduised Buddha are not un- 
assailable. The word Sasta ’ means one who teaches, 
instructs, rules, etc. and the word may be applied to any 
deity whose main functions are protecting, teaching, 
guarding, etc. Accordingly, the village deity Aiyappan who 
discheirged these functions was also called Sasta. 

“ The expression " Saranam Aiyappa is common to all 
Hindus whenever the appeal is to a god exercising grace. 
It is not so clearly established that the idea of seeking the 
protection of a saviour is an idea peculiar to the Buddhists, 
or originated with the Buddha and the Buddhist teacher. 
No doubt the Buddhists have the notion of the trisarana 
but that does not necessarily mean that that is the earliest 
or the first.” The origin of the name Hariharaputra can 
be explained by the supposition that it is the result of an 
attempt on the part of the Saivites and Vaishnavites to 
incorporate the Dravidian village deity of Aiyan or Sattan 
into the Hindu pantheon. 

Sasta is the most important deity of the forests of 
Travancore. Keralotpati mentions that the god Sasta was 
made the guardian of the eastern slopes and was propi- 
tiated for the defence of the land frontier against the 
incursion of foreigners” into the country. Hence many of 
the Sasta temples are located in the forest regions. Thus 
the arguments of the Pro-Buddhist school in support of the 
view that Sasta is the Hinduised Buddha are not conclusive. 


7 Apte— Sanskrit-EnglisK Dictionary, 

8 J. I. H., VoK XVIII. p. 117. 

8 Presidential addres.s by Mr. A. Gopola Menoii, Kerala Art and Ciillurt* 
Section. Ninth Oriental Conference, 

38-I290B 
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Arguments Against 

But there is a positive and unambiguous testimony to 
uphold the view that Sasta is not the Hinduised Buddha. 
The images of Sasta do not show any reserhblance to the 
images^" of the Buddha. The Sasta image of the famous 
Sabarimala temple is represented with a crown and jewels 
and ornaments, ij. I. H., Vol.XVlU. Plate to face p. 1 16.) 
This image answers closely to the description” of Aiyanar, 
a village deity of the east coast. 

In the Sasta teniple at Vattavila near Pangode, a suburb 
of Trivandrum, Sasta is represented as riding on a horse. 
A figure of Aiyanar, Hariharaputra or Mahasasta from 
Rameswaram is also represented’’ as riding on a horse. 

In the heart of Trivandrum at Puthenchanthai, there is 
another Sasta temple. The temple consists of a walled 
enclosure without roof, of about 10 ft. square. The image 
of Sasta consists only of a round piece of stone placed on a 
pedestal. On either side of this idol stands a female figure 
sculptured in stone. They are said to be Purnamba and 
Pushkalamba, the consorts of iSasta. Aiyanar, the village 
deity of the east coast, is stated to have two wives Pranai 
andH Putkalai, the very names by which the female ^'gures 
by the side of Puthenchanthai iSasta are known. This is 
significant and confirms the view that Aiyanar is worshipped 
as !§asta in Kerala. 

The image of Sasta in the Saata temple at Thycaud, 
in Trivandrum, is seated in the posture of Sukhasana ” with 


For a description of the images of Buddlrn, ucc. S.l Gods and Goddesses 
(H. K. Sastri;, p. 47 n. & T. A. S., Vol. II, pp. 120' 121. 

S. I. Inscriptions, Vol. M, Introduction, p. 40. n. 

S. 1. Image. H. K. Sastri p. 223. 

Ibid, p. 230; S. I. Inscriptions, Vol. II, Intro, p, 40 n. 

M S. If Images^ p. 269, Plate I, No, 14 & Plate 4 , No. 7. 
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the left lee bent crosswise and placed on the pedestal, 
the right leg hanging down. The left hand rests on the 
knee of the left leg, the right hand is raised in abhayamudra. 
On the head is a tapering crown. This image has the 
likeness of nn image of .Aiyanar from Tiruppalathurai.'"’ 

In the Siva temple at Valiachalai in Trivandrum, Sasta 
is installed in a minor shrine outside the nalambalam. 
The image made of stone is sealed witli the left leg bent 
crosswise resting on the pedestal and the right leg tucked 
up and placed very near the toe of the left leg. The left 
hand rests on the left thigh and the right hand is held up, 
with the little finger and tlie point raised, while J>he thumb 
and the two middle fingers touch one another. There 
is a crown on tiie head and there are ornaments for the 
neck, ears iind arms. 

The Jsasta image in the minor shrine within the nalam- 
balam in the Siva temple at Snkantasw'aram resembles 
the !§asta image at Valiachala except for the fact that the 
:§asta image at ^rikantaswaram is seated with the right 
leg bent crosswise resting on the pedestal and the left 
leg tucked up. While the right hand is held up in 
abhayamudra the left is stretched outward resting on the 
knee of the left leg. 

The images described above are the different types of 
6asta images installed in the Sasta temples in Travancore. 
These images do not exhibit any traces of Buddhist influence. 
“The figures of Buddha must be made of white stone, seated 
or standing on a lion pedestal, under the pipal tree, with 
two hands, ushnisha (the hair on the scalp} which would be 
done up in the shape of a kirila, yellow cloth, broad forehead, 
long earlobes, big eyes, high nose, smiling countenance, 
long arms, broad chest, fleshy limbs and body. When 
standing his arms must be made to hang down loosely. 

*5 S. I. lmagee» p. 231. 

Ibid,, p. 47 n. 
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The Sasta images found in Travancore do not conform to the 
details described above. On the other hand they exhibit 
features which point to their affinity with the images of 
Aiyanar worshipped in the east coast. 

One prominent feature of Sasta worship in K&rala is that 
Sasta is a popular deity worshipped by all classes of people 
in all parts of the country. Most villages have temples 
dedicated to iSasta. These village temples are usually 
unpretentious in their structure. In many cases they are 
mere walled enclosures without even a roof, located in Kavus, 
usually a cluster of trees and creepers. In temples dedicated 
to l§iva or Vishnu or other Hindu deities, a minor shrine will 
be found where l^asta is installed. Many primitive tribes in 
Travancore hills — Malay-eurayans, Malapandarams, Mannans, 
Kanikarans, Paliyans, Vizhavans, etc.., still worship Sasta as 
their patron deity. The explanation for this universal pre- 
valence of l§asta worship in Kerala is not far to seek. When 
the ancestors of the Nambutiris migrated to the west coast 
their numbers could not have been large. They brought 
with them the Aryan religion which the earlier inhabitants 
were persuaded to acknowledge as superior to their religion. 
The Aryan religion thus prevailed in the country. But the 
new religion was in its turn influenced by non-Aryan beliefs 
and forms of worship. Many of the latter were in course of 
time incorporated with the Aryan religion. The Hinduism 
of Kerala, as with the rest of India, was thus the result of a 
fusion of Aryan and Non- Aryan cults. The Sasta worship 
which is still prevalent among all classes of the people, 
primitive as well as civilised, is a Dravidian element which 
was absorbed by the Aryans in the cour.««e of the racial and 
cultural fusion that went on in the country. 

The contention that l§asta was a pre-Aryan deity 
worshipped by the earlier inhabitants and that after the 
immigration of the Aryans the deity was incorporated into 
the Hindu pantheon is supported by the prevalence of the 
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worship of Aiyanar, the most common village deity, among 
the people of the east coast. He is the guardian of the 
villeige who must be propitiated if the village should prosper. 
,In Hindu mythology Sattan, l^asta, Aiyan, Aiyanar, 
Aiyappan and* Hariharaputra are synonyms used to refer to 
the same God. From an inscription ’ ' at Kanyakumarl belong- 
ing to the reign of Rajaraja the Chola Emperor who reigned 
at about 1 167 A.D., and describing the boundary of the land 
given away for establishing a water-shed, it is clear that 
Aiyappan and Sattan refer to the same god . In several inscrip- 
tions of South India edited in South Indian Inscriptions there 
are references to the temples of Aiyan in the villages' assigned 
for the maintenance of the Rajarajeswari temple at Tanjore. 
These temples are referred to as mere te mples while the 
temples dedicated to Puranic deities are referred to as Srikoil 
or sacred temples. This fact would suggest that Aiyan is a 
non-Aryan village deity worshipped by the people. In the 
introduction to South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 11, p. 40n, the 
following account is given of Aiyanar : — “The chief male deity 
among the grama-devatas is Aiyan or Aiyanar. He is also 
named Hariharaputra, i.e., Vishnu-Siva’s son, because he is 
said to owe his origin to the union of Siva and Vishnu, 
when the latter took the female form called Mohinl. 
Aiyanar is represented by a human form in a sitting posture, 
with a red skin, a crown on his head and pearls in his locks. 
On his forehead he wears the sacred ashes, peairls on his 
ears and neck and a sort of ribbon on his breast. The arms, 
hands, feet and the whole body are full of jewels and 
ornaments. In his right hand he holds a sceptre to indicate 
that he is the chief among the village gods. Round his 
body and his left leg he wears a kind of belt called 
bahupaddai which is also used by sages and others when 
they sit. From his shoulders garlands hang down. The 
upper part of his body is uncovered whilst the lower is 

” T.A.S., Vol. I, p. 168. 
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covered with a motley garment. Aiyanar’s two wives 
Puranai (on the right) and Putkalai (on the left) are represent- 
ed as having natural bodies of a yellow colour with crowns 
on their heads and flowers in their hands. Puranai wears, 
on her forehead the mark of musk (Kasturi) anS Putkalai the 
sacred ashes. The* temples of Aiyanar stand usually at 
some distance west of villages in a grove. Close by the 
temple on both sides of it are figures of clay among which 
are Aiyanar s generals called Palaiyakkar. Aiyanar is never 
asked for any positive good. He only protects from harm 
and his worship consists solely in propitiation. Like Ganesa 
and Skanda, the popular deity .Aiyanar is a lord and leader 
of demon host and his province is to guard the fields, crops 
and herds of the peasantry and tv> drive away their enemies. 
Accordingly outside every village in Southern India may be 
seen shrines of Aiyanar surrounded by rude clay or terra- 
cotta figures of horses and other animals of life size on which 
he is supposed to ride when keeping guard. His image is 
roughly carved, sometimes in a sitting posture and at other 
times on horse back. When properly represented he ought 
to have a crown on his head, the Siva mark on his forehead, 
a sceptre in his hand and ornaments on his person.” 

In the light of the foregoing account of Aiyanar, it may 
now be stated that some of the Images of Sasla are analogous’** 
to the figures of Aiyanar. Further, in one Sasta temple, he 
is worshipped along with his consorts, Puranai and Putkalai, 
who are described as the wives of Aiyanar. Again !§asta 
is also known by the names of Aiyan, Aiyappan and Hari- 
haraputran, the paryayams of Aiyanar, Temples dedicated 
to Sasta are mostly located in Kavus like the temples of 
Aiyanar which stand at some distance from the villages in 
a grove. iSasta worship is widespread in the west coast 
as that of Aiyanar in the east coast. Even in regard to 
the functions of these two deities there is considerable agree- 

See p. 234 above. 
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ment. Sasta like Aiyanar is a protecting deity of the 
villages. He is also the Lord of the forest and is propitiated 
for defence of tiie land Ironlier against the incursion of 
foreigners into the country. .Xll these facts would establish 
beyond doubt that Sasta is the same deity as Aiyanar, or 
in other words “ Aiyanar is worshipped '' as Sasta in 
Malabar,” and by no stretch <»f imagination can this deity 
be regarded as theHinduised Buddha. “Even nowremainsof 
old !§asta temples are found in the boundary limits of 
villages and people in distress invoke fheir aid, I’hese iSasla 
temples appear to be indigenous to South India where they 
are largely ’ found.’ “ Saltan can be iilentified with ^asta 
now enshrined in tlie 5asta temples which are generally 
found on the outskirts ' of villages.” 

From the foregoing discussion it follows that the view 
that Sasta temples were formerly Buddhist chaityas and 
viharas is untenable. The Takashi and I'iruvishai Sasfa 
temples have been famous for the treatment of certain kinds 
of mental and physical ailments. It is suggested that they 
were formerly Buddhist chaityas and that it is the Buddhist 
monks of the time who started the practice of rendering 
medical aid which was continued even after Buddhism 
disappeared from the land. It is also suggested that the 
science of medicine was taught to the people of Kerala by 
the Buddhist monks. These assertions are far from the 
truth. Temples in ancient Travancore, in South India in 
general, were not merely places of worship but were 
centres in which the political, social and cultural life of the 
people was focussed. Even medical aid could be obtained in 
the temples. “Temples must have existed in South India 
from time immemorial."” It is therefore unhistorical to 

S. I. Fnscriptions, Vo!. If, p, 40 

Silappadikaram by V. R. Raiiiacbancira Diksliitar, p. 

ihidf p. 152 I Journal of Orlenlal Research, 1930 : p. 278. 

** S. f. Images., p, i 
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suggest that, because the Sasta temples in Takazhi and 
Tiruvishai are noted for treatment of certain diseases, they 
are Buddhist in origin and that the deity worshipped in those 
temples is the Hinduised Buddha. 
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THE INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GAMES 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Tridib Nath Ray, M.A., B.L. 

The first urge of man is hunger, the next is pleasure. 
From the very dawn of creation man has found out means 
of amusing himself . Even the earliest palaeolithic man had 
invented some sort of game or amusement for his recreation. 
Man is a social being, so he loves the company of his fellow 
creatures to share his pleasure. The beauty of nature, 
seasonal changes, a good harvest, a clear moon-lit night, 
etc., impressed the primitive man so much that he wanted 
to enjoy the company of those whom he liked or loved in 
merry-making ; hence developed the seasonal and pastoral 
festivities of ancient times. In these social gatherings 
men invented sports and games as means of recreation and 
amusement. 

Now-a-days almost the whole of the civilised world is 
under the influence of European ideas and ways. The 
games of the Western world have gradually supplanted the 
old indigenous games of the civilised East. There are some 
games which the West has borrowed from the East and 
modified according to its own taste. The most important of 
these are the outdoor games of Polo and Hockey and the 
indoor game of Chess. In the present article we shall give 
a short account of the outdoor and indoor games of ancient 
India. It is not possible to give a chronological account of 
these games. There are certain games still prevalent in 
India which can be traced as far back as the Buddhist, Epic, 

39-I290B 
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and even the Vedic period. So we shall arrange the games 
according to their nature and shall try to give their history 
as far as practicable. 

The most famous of the European festivals were the 
Olympic festivals. These were celebrated in a* tsmall plain 
in Elis near the sacred grove of Zeus. There was an 
interval of four years between each celebration of the 
festival. In these there were contests of chariot-racing, 
horse-racing, running, wrestling, boxing, jumping, javelin- 
throwing, etc. There were also contests of poetic composi- 
tions, music and other arts. In India also we had similar 
festivals. Though we cannot get a detailed account of these 
yet a clear indication of their existence can be had from 
Vedic literature. The term used for these festivals was 
samana. 

There are mentions of these festivals in the Rg Veda,’ 
Atharva Veda ^ and the Vajasaneyl Samhita of the Yajur- 
veda.* Sayanacarya who flourished in the 1 4th century 
of the Christian era has explained this term as meaning battle '* 
and sacrifice or festival. ’ But a close comparison of all the 
passages where this term occurs will clearly indicate that it 
means a festival or social gathering with a religious back- 
ground like the famous Western festival of more recent age.'' 

> R. V.-I. 48. 6. 124.8; IF. 16. 7; !V. 58. 8; VI. 75. 3-5; VII 2 5,9.4; 

VIll. 62. 9; IX. 96. 9. 97. 47; X. 55. 5. 69. II, 86. 10, 143. 4, 168. 2. 

2 A. V.— II. 36. I j VI. 92. 2. 

^ Vsj. Som.— 9. 9. ; 17. 96 : 29. 40-41 . 

^ Commentaries on the following Rks: II 16.7; VI. 75. 3-5; VII. 9. 4; IX. 
96. 9. X. 53. 5 , 86. 10. 168. 2. 69. 1 1. 

5 See Ssy ana's commentaiy on the Rks: VII. 2. 5; IX 97. 47; and X 

86 . 10 . 

® Roth in his St. Petersherg Dictionary has followed Sayana and rendered 
the term as either hattle or festival, Lut Pischel thinks that it was a general popular 
festival when men assembled to show their skill. We have compared all the 
passages and have found that Pischel's interpretation is correct. In some of the Rks 
(VI. 75. 4; VIII. 62.9; IV. 58. 8.> Sayana has rendered the term as * samanaska ' 
* samina-inanaska ’ but we think that these are far-letched. If we render * samana 
as festival then the meaning of all the passages becomes clear. 
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In this festival the archers ^ contested to show their skill. 
There were chariot and horse-racing.® The poets ® tried to 
eeurn the laurel by reciting their skilful compositions, the 
women amused themselves/" the youthful damsels dressed 
themselves in fine clothes and ornaments to appear agreeable 
to the suitors," and the public women’^“ tried to captivate 
the people by their charms. These festivals lasted for days 
and were even celebrated during the whole night up to the 
appearance of dawn." 

Besides samana there were other seasonal festivals which 
gradually degraded into ritualistic observances during the 
later riges. From the contemporary Kasika on the sutra 
‘ nityatn-krida-jivikayoh ’ (2. 2. 17) of the grammar of the 
great grammarian Panini we get the names of two festivals, 
e.g., ‘ Uddalaka-puspa-bhanjika ’ and ‘ Virana-puspa- 

pracayika. ' Uddalaka or slesmataka is a kirrd of acid fruit 
{dillenia speciosa ; it is called * calte ’ in Bengali). Virana 
is a kind of grass with fragrant roots {andropogon murica- 
tum ; commonly called ‘ khaskhas ’ or ‘ bena ’). From the 
commentary Kafika on another sutra ‘ pracarii kridayam ’ we 
get the name of another festival ‘ jivaputra-pracayika.’ Jiva- 
pulra is a kind of oily fruit called ‘ ingudi ' from which a 
kind of oil was extracted which was used mainly by the 
hermits of ancient India. These plays or festivals served 
two purposes, Viz., amusement and performance of some 
household duty. Thus we see that the people did all the 
household duties in an easy merry spirit. We still find the 
women of India performing their duties during the festivals 
and singing merrily in chorus some village song. 

1 R. V.-VI. 75. 3-5. 

« R. V. -IX. 96. 9; A. V. -VI. 92. 2; Vaj. Sam -9. 9. 

9 R. V.--n. 16.7: IX. 97. 47. 

>9 R. V.-I. 124. 8; IV. 58. 6: VI. 75. 4; Vil. 2. 3; X. 86. 10. 

« R. V.— VII. 2. 5. 

>9 R. V.-IV. 58. 8. 

« R. V.— X.69. II. 

M R, V.— I. 48. 6. 
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In the Kamsisutra of Vatsyayana who is said to have flour- 
ished at the beginning of the Christian era we get a list of 
these festivals which have been termed as ‘ samasya-krlda,’ 
i.e., the play in which some citizens assemble together and 
amuse themselves. These are : (a) Yaksa-ratri, (h) Kaumudl- 
jagara, (c) Suvasantaka, (d) Sahakara-bhanjika, (e) Abhyusa- 
khadika, (/) Bisa-khadika. (g) Navapatrika, (fi) Udaka- 
ksvedika, (i) Pancalanuyana, (j) Ekasalmali, (Ij) Yava- 
caturthl, (/) Alola-calurthl, (m) Madanotsava, (n) Damana- 
bhanjika, (o) Holaka, (p) Asokottamsika, (q) Puspavacayika, 
(r) Cutalatika, (s) Iksu-bhanjika, (t) Kadamba-yuddha. The 
first three have been termed as Mahimani or having got a 
noble purpose and are universal, and the rest are Desya or 
provincial. 

Of the Mahimani festivals (a) Yaksa-ratri is performed 
during the night of the New Moon of Karttika.” This night 
is also called Sukha-ratri. People generally gamble during 
this night. This is the night when the Diwali festival is cele- 
brated now-a-days almost everywhere in India. In Bengal 
and in some parts of India goddess Kali is worshipped 
during the night. The New Moon and Full Moon nights 
are specially fixed for the worship of Kali and Laksmi the 
goddess of wealth. The Diwali festival is performed in honour 
of this goddess in most parts of India. The day following 
this night is called Dyuta-pratipat which is the first day 
of the Indian calender of the Vikrama era. Yaksa-ratri 
is the last night of the year.’® It is said that Bali the king 
of the Nether world ascended the throne on this day. 


Some are of opinion that Yak&a-ratri is the Full Moon night of Karttika. But 1 
do not think that they are correct. Vide the commentary by RSmchandra SaatrT 
on Kandarpacudamani (1.4.42.). 

16 Krde Ain Akbari : — " This they call Bui raj (Balirajya) and account it a great 
festival.'* 1 have dealt with festivals in detail in my Presidential address on the 
occasion of Dipili Utsab (1346 B.S. i at Dinajpur. which is going to be pub-* 
lifhed very soon. 
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(b) The next is the ICaumudi-jagara which is now called 
Kojagara POrnima, i.c., the Full Moon night of Asvina. This 
is the most clear moon- lit night of the year. People 
indulge in gambling and dola-krida ij., swinging in 
hammocks,* etc. This night is most celebrated for the 
worship of the goddess Laksmi. It * is said that whoever 
gambles this night becomes rich. This night is also called 
Dyuta-purnima. 

(c) The last is Suvasantaka. This is the fiflh day of 

the brighter half of the month of Magha. This is called 
Vasantotsava or Madanotsava. Singing and dancing 
are the special features of this festival. In Ain Akbari it 
is thus written about this festival : ‘ The fifth they call 

Bussunt. It is the commencement of spring, and they 
celebrate it with great rejoicings : throwing at one another 
different coloured powders, and singing.” (Ayeen Akberi — 
Gladwin, p. 798). This is called Srlpafichami in certain 
parts of India. Sarasvati the goddess of learning and 
music is worshipped during this festival. In Bengal the 
students as well as the public women worship this goddess 
with great pomp. 

The rest are provincial pastoral festivals ; — (d) Sahakara- 
bhanjika or cutabhanjika or amrabhanjika is a festival during 
the spring and is performed by plucking green mangoes. 
Virabhadradeva the author of Kandarpacudamani, a metrical 
commentary on the Kamasutra, has explained this as the 
amorous festival in which crowns or ear-rings of mango 
blossoms are worn. We had also in our younger days 
assembled in the mango-groves w'ith pen-knives and oyster- 
shells and salt and spent the spring mornings and noons 
in plucking and eating the green mangoes. 

(e) Abhyusa-khadika -In this festival slightly ripe grains 
such as peas, grams, maizes, etc., were burnt with the 

In some other parts of India the fiftii dtiy of the brighter half of Chaitra is also 
called SripaScami. I^'fde Ain Akbari by Cladvrin, p. 797. 
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plants and picnic was held. Still this festival is prevalent in 
many parts of India. In the Murshidabad and Nadia districts 
of Bengal this is called “ hora-poda.’ 

(/) Bisa-khadika — It is a festival in which the young 
people pluck out and eat the bulbous roots of lotus from the 
tanks, it is generally a festival of places where there 
are lakes or tanks full of lotuses or water-lilies 

(g) Navapalrika — Yasodhara,’^ tlie commentator of the 
Kamjsutra, has described this as a festivsl performed in the 
forest region by people residing in the adjoining villages 
at the time when the trees bring forth new leaves after the 
first shower at the beginning of the rainy season. But 
Virabhadra explains this as a kind of play in which the 
trees are married to the creepers 

(h) Udaka-ksedika — In this festival people used to 
sprinkfe coloured water on each other by means of S3a:lnges 
made of bamboo.^" Yasodhara calls it also srngakrtda. 
He says that it is prevalent in Madhya deia. This festival 
has now been incorporated into the Holaka or Holika festival 
which is commonly known as Holi and is prevalent all over 
India. We have seen in villages boys playing with bamboo 
syringe? during the Holi ; now-a-days these are becoming 
rare and tin or brass syringes are taking their place. 

(0 Pancalanuyana — ^This has been explained by Yaso- 
dhara as imitating the voice or cry of all animals and birds 
as is prevalent in Mithila. But Virabhadra has explained 
it as playing with dolls Damodara Sastri has explained it 
as “ puttalika-vivaha." We do not think that grown up 
people will play with dolls. It is most probably puppet- 
show which is specially performed during the Rasayatra 
festival in Bengal now-a-days. 


The famous commentator was in al] probability not Ya^odliara but ^ankarirya 
(Vide Indian Antiquary, 1913'. 

« 10 In Bhagavata this syringe has been termed as *recaka*. 
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0) Ekasalmali — During the spring when the salmali 
(silk cotton) trees are covered with flowers young 
people adorn themselves with ornaments made of these 
flowers and some of them climb on a big tree and others 
surround it singing and dancing. This festival was prevalent 
in Vidatbha (modern Berar). It ha» now become the 
ritualistic observance of Sprhaniya-vrala. 

(k) Yava-caturthi — The citizens threw fragrant barley 
powder on each other during the fourth night of the bright 
fortnight of Vaisakha. We have already seen that in the 
Mughal period at the Bussunt (Suvasantaka) festival people 
used to throw coloured powder on each other There is a 
similar custon among the Jains who throw red powder on 
each other during the Diwali festival. This festival is similar 
to Holaka or Holi which is a more popular festival, “ This,” 
says Yasodhara, “ was prevalent in the Western countries.” 
Now-a-days people use to take barley powder on the last 
day of the solar month of Chaitra. 

il) Alola-caturthi — It was a festival of sv/inging 
performed during the fourth day of the brighter part of 
Sravana. It is also called Andolana caturtht. Now-a-days 
the jhulan Yatra of God Krsna is performed during the 
bright foitnight of Sravana from the eleventh day to the 
F ull Moon Perhaps this is one of the reasons why the 
old festival of Alola-caturthi has become obsolete now. 

(m) Madanotsava — On the bright 14th day of Chaitra an 
image of god Madana (Indian Cupid) was worshiped and it 
was celebrated with singing and dancing by the young folk. 
This was like the Bacchanalian dance of ancient Greece. 
Now this day is observed only as a parva or festival day. 
{Vide Ain Akbari, p. 797.) 

(n) Damana-bhanjika — On the 12th day of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra young people gathered damana (artemi- 
sia, commonly called * Dona ’ flowers) and adorned them- 
selves with the ornaments made of these. 
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(o) Holaka — This is the modern Holi festival. This 
takes place on the Full Moon day of Phalguna. In this festi- 
val people formerly used to throw coloured powders or 
fragrant waters on each other by means of small pots made 
of lac which burst as soon as they come into contact with the 
human body. This festival of the olden times has been 
mixed up with the Udaka-ksvedika and has developed into 
the Holi festival, which has now become a Madanotsava. 

ip) Asokottarnsika — This was celebrated during the 
bright eighth day of Chaitra. In this festival young people 
used to wear crowns made of Asoka flowers. This has now 
turned into a ritualistic observance called Asokastami when 
the women usually eat the Asoka flowers. 

(< 7 ) Puspavacayika — It is the play of picking or collecting 
flowers. In many kavyas we get descriptions of this dalliance.'" 

(r) Cutalatika — In this festival, like many preceding 
ones, young people adorn themselves with mango-blossoms. 

(s) Iksu'bhanjika — When the sugarcanes become ripe 
for harvest young boys assemble together and hold a picnic 
near the field — break and chew the canes with great merry- 
ment- In Western Bengal little village boys still hold this 
kind of festival just before the time when sugar cane- juice is 
extracted for making gitr. We ourselves participated in 
this kind of merry-making in our younger days while living 
in that part of the province. 

it) Kadamba-yuddha — During the rainy season when the 
Kadamba iNauclea Kadamba) flowers blossom young boys 
and girls assemble together under a Kadamba tree and divide 
themselves into two parties and fight with each other using 
those flowers as missiles. In Europe young boys fight with 
each other with soft snow-balls during the Winter. 

Vatsyayana has named one more similar festival — Astaml- 
candraka (K. S., 3.3.18. ; 3.5.11). It takes place on the 


20 KiratSrjunlyam—Sth canto. Si^upalavadham — 7th canto. 
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eighth day of the black fortnight of Agrahayana. People 
worship the Moon at midnight after fasting for the whole 
day. 

In the Sarasvatikanthabharana(5, 93) we get a list of these 
festivals where we find three more names, viz., Kunda- 
caturthi, Bhutamatrka and iSakrarca. Kunda-caturthi is celebra- 
ted on the fourth day of the bright half of Magha. It is the 
day before the Suvasantaka."^ Sakrarca was a festival mainly 
intended for worship of Sakra, the king of the gods, who 
controlled the rains of the year. In the Puranas we get many 
references to this festival. It gradually degenerated into the 
observance of the Indra-dhvaja ceremony in which ai pole is 
erected by the kings in honour of god Indra with the object 
of multiplication of the subjects. In the Kalika Purana there 
is cin elaborate description of this observance. In the Raghu- 
vamsa there is a sloka mentioning this festival."^ We could 
not identify Bhutamatrka. 

We have already seen that gambling with dice was one 
of the essential features of the MahimanI festivals. This 
is the most ancient of all the games. 

We have got proofs that it existed even before the Vedic 
ages 

The circhaeological excavations of Mohenjo-Daro have 
unesirthed many cubical clay dice and elongated four-sided 
ivory dice. Most of these cubical dice are uniform cubes 

l\'2'' l\'2" or \ ''yl\'b " with one exception. The 
sum of the marks on the opposite sides of the modern dice 
is 7 but that of Mohenjo-Daro varies."' These dice are made 
of baked clayand traces of red paint are visible on most of 

•• Bielrage zur Indischen Erotik,” by P. Schmidt, p. 197. 

W Raghu— IV. 3. 

If of course the Indus valley civilisation be earlier; but Dr. R. C. Majumdar in 
his presidential address has pointed out that these two civilizations ran parallel which 
1 think is the correct view. 

Bellassis found some dice at Brahmanabad in 1824 the marks on which are 
arranged like modern dice (Arch. Sur. Iiid., Ann. Rep., 1900-09, p. 85). 

40— I290B 
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them. From the well-preserved condition of the dice it 
.seems that these were thrown on some soft material. 

In the Vedic time people gambled using the bibhitaka 
fruits as dice. In the later Vedic literature there is mention 

4 

of golden dice (Satapatha Brahmana, 5.4.46 and Taittiriya 
-Satnhita, 8.16.). These were most probably used by the 
kings during the sacrifices. We have as yet got no definite 
proof that quadrangular ivory bars or cubical dice were used 
during the Vedic age although we have evidence that these 
were used in the Indus valley. In the Mahabharala we get 
terms such as dyuta and durodara. The word pasaka is 
only used in Bk. IV which is thought to be a later addition 
by many scholars. Cunning gamblers like :§akuni used 
hollow dice plugged with lead. 

There is a sutra in Panini’s grammar “ aksa-saJaka 
sarnkhya parina.” In the commentary on the Narada Smrti 
(6* 1 ) we get the meaning of * salaka ’ as a four-sided bar 
made of ivory, etc. Thus we are certain that in Panini’s 
time (c. 6th century B.C.) salaka was used in gambling. 
In a Burmese manuscript of Bidura Jataka we get a mention 
of gambling with salaka. Moreover the cubical clay dice and 
four -sided bars of Mohenjo-Daro clearly prove that playing 
with dice and with salakas were two separate games prevalent 
in India form a very ancient time. 

We get a very scanty account of the mode of playing 
dice in Vedic time from the Vedic literature. From the 
Rg Veda (1.41.9) we can guess that generally four dice 
were used in gambling. From some other rks (10.34.8 and 
1 2) many scholars infer that people used to gamble with 
many dice. But we do not think it to be possible. These 
suktas may refer to saris» i e., men or pieces on the dice-board. 
In the Taittiriya Brahmana (1 .7.10) we get a petssage where 
there is a reference to playing with five dice. 

Vedic literature gives us no clue about the dice-boEurd. In 
.the excavations at Ur Mr. Woolley found some cubical 
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dice and a board like chess-board. We are certain that in 
later age board was used in gambling with dice, A bas-relief 
on the Bharhut rails depict a scene of gambling where two 
men are sitting face to face ; there is a board in front of them 
which has six times five squares and six little cubes with 
marks on the sides lying outside the board (Cunningham, 

PI. XLV. No. 9). 

In Vedic time dice were thrown on a soft surface or in a 
hole in earth which was called adhidevana, debana or irina. 
In the commentary on a passage of the iSatapatha Brahmana it 
is written that at the time of establishing Satyagni priests spread 
a piece of ox-hide at the north side of the sacrificial fire and 
placed a brass pot up-side down and then used to throw dice 
on it. The vessel which contained the aksas was called 
aksavapana and the man who was in charge of it was called 
aksavapa. The throw was called glah or grabh and the 
throw which indicated gain was called aya ; stake was called 
vija. The four sides of the aksa had different names : the 
side marked with one point was kali, that with two points 
dvapara, that with three points treta and that with four points 
was called krta. In some games krta and in other kali was 
regarded as the highest throw. 

Nilakanlha the commentator on the Mahabharata has given 
us an idea of the ancient name ol dice (4.50.24). A 
passage in the Mahabharata (4.1 .24) clearly proves that at the 
time when it was written people used to play dice with the 
help of a board and saris, i.e., pieces or men. Nilakantha 
in his commentary explained this passage very clearly. 

In the Jatakas there are references to gambling with 
dice (1. 151, 221 ; 111.61, 131 ; VI. 171, 133, 137 ), to 
a gaming song (I. 151, 137), to names of the throws of dice 
(VI- 137) and to magic dice (II. 175)- In the Buddhist 
period there were several forms of dice play ; we shall deal 
with those latter on. 

Vstsyayana in his list of 64 KalSs has named the art of 
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playing Dyuta-vi^esa and Akarsa-krida as two different kalas 
(1. 3. 1 6). DyOta-visesa has been explained by the commen- 
tator as inanimate gambling such as Musti, Ksullaka, 
etc.^ Akarsa krida has been explained as pasaka krida, 
which has been wrongly identified with Aksa -krida. But 
in the next chapter Vatsyayana has mentioned dyutaphalaka 
and akarsa-phalaka, i.e., boards for playing dice and 
Akarsa. Here he has definitely differentiated between the 
two games. Dyuta here undoubtedly means dice and 
most probably cubical dice. We think Akarsa is Pasaka- 
krida in which little staves or bcurs of ivory were used. 

In the Dasakumaracarita we find mention of several 
kinds of gambling. From the above-mentioned pass- ge of the 
Narada-smrti we can understand that gambling with pieces 
of leather was also a kind of favourite game. In the classi- 
cal and later literature there are innumerable passages des- 
cribing the gambling with dice.®’ 

In the Buddhist literature such as Sutrakrtanga (1.9.17), 
Cullavagga (1.13.2), Tevijjasutta Majjhimasilam (2.3 4), 
Dighanikaya Brahmajalasutta Majjhimasilam, Suttavibhanga 
Samghadidesa (13.1 .2), there are lists of amusements which 
were forbidden to the monks as evil ways. 1 shall classify 
these as indoor and outdoor games. First of all let us 
deal with the indoor games. These are : Auhapada, 
Dasapada, Akasa, Khalika, Salakahattha, Akkharika Man- 
esika and Yathavajjam. 

(1) Atthapada is a game which is now known as 
Caturanga or Sataranj, i.e., Indian Chess. It was a kind 
of gambling. The great Buddhist scholar Buddhaghosa 
has explained this term in his commentary, Suraangala- 
vilasinl, of Dighanikaya as game on boards with eight rows 
having eight squares at each row. It may mean any other 
game like draught from which the modern game of chess 

^ For a detailed account of gambling with dice in ancient India vide my article 
*on * Ak^-krTds ' in Vanglya-Mahxkosa* 
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heis developed but a sloka of the Hara-vijaya Mahakavya 
(12.9) by Rajanaka Ratnakara who flourished in the 9th 
century has left no doubt about its identity. The contem- 
porary commentator Rajanaka Alaka has explained it more 
fully. 

(2) Dasapada — This game is similar to Atthapada. It 
is played with a board of 8 lines having 1 0 squares in each 
line. In Mohenjo-Daro a lot of pieces like those used in 
the modern game of Pasa, I'.e., the game of chess have been 
found. These are made of clay, shells or various kinds of 
stones (PI. CL V, Nos. 11 to 25). The Sinhalese commen- 
tator says that each of these games was played with dice and 
with pieces such as kings and so on. The Sinhalese word 
for pieces is poru (from purusa) just like ‘ men of the 
modern game of chess. We have already noticed the 
discovery of a board and some dice in Ur, which we think 
were used in Astapada or Caturanga. There is a detailed 
account of the old game of Caturanga in a book called 
Tithi-tattva of the 15th century. 

(3) Akasa — Buddhaghosa says that this is a game 
similar to the two previous ones ; only it is played by imagin- 
ing such boards in air. It is like the modern game of 
Gaivi or the blind-fold chess. 

(4) Khalika — Buddhaghosa has explained this as 
gambling with dice. If Buddhaghosa be correct this is same 
as Akarsa. But we think it is Ksullaka. 

(5) Sal^ahattha — Buddhaghosa has explained as dip- 
ping the hand with the fingers stretched out in lac or red 
dye or flour-water and striking the wet hand on the ground 
or on a wall calling out * what shall it be ? and showing 
the form required — elephants, horses, etc.^® During the Dipali 
festival now in certain parts of India cattle are marked with 
impressions of palms coloured in red colour or yellow colour. 


** Salikahalta on flour water as colouring matter^ vide Jitaka 1. 220j 
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(6) Akkharika — Buddhaghosa has explained this eis 
guessing at letters traced in the air or on a play-fellow’s back. 
In this play somebody writes something very quickly, who- 
ever can guess it becomes the writer and the wr^iter guessor. 
This game is still prevalent in India. 

(7) Manesika — fiuddhaghosa has explained as manasa 
chintita-janana-kiia, i.e., guessing the play-fellows’ thoughts. 

(8) Yathavajja— Buddhaghosa has explained this as 
mimicry of deformities of the blind, the deaf, the lame, etc. 

In the epic age and in the Pauranic age men as well as 
women participated in gambling of all sorts. In Vatsya- 
yana’s time indoor gambling such as Aksa, Pasaka, etc., 
were considered to be very laudable amusements of the 
citizens of both sexes. In the classical and in the latter 
literature we get numerous references of indoor games which 
were mostly of the gambling nature. Playing with cards 
seems to be unknown in ancient India. Some identify Pattika- 
krlda referred to in the Kamasiitra as playing with cards, 
but it is unfounded. A later work called Ganjipha-khelana 
published in the Kavyamala series of Bombay and 
a book called Krida-kausalya by Giridhara deal with a kind 
of game with cards. But the latter was not earlier than the 
Moghul p>eriod. 

Next we shall speak a few words about the indoor games 
for women and boys. Vatsyayana gives us a long list of 
these games. We shall give a short account of each of them. 

(1) Puspa-grathana — Stringing getr lands of flowers. 

(2) Grhaka — Playing with clay, wood or metal house- 
hold utensil. 

(3) Duhitrka — Playing with dolls. Some think this 
to be playing the parts of a fictitious family. 

(4) Bhakta-paka-kara^ — Mimic cooking food with sand, 
grass, etc. 


^ Cf, KumSra-sainbhava, 1.19. 
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These four games mentioned above are the games of girls 
less than ten years of age. 

(5) Akarsa-krida — Game of gambling with ivory bars or 
cowries. This was most probably played by women as 
friendly games. 

(6) Pattika-krida — Yasodhara explains this as Pattika- 
grathana from which nothing can be inferred. Ramchandra 
Sastri in his notes on Kandarpa-cudamani has explained it as 
playing with the eyes blind-folded with a piece of cloth. 
But Vatsyayana has already mentioned a similar game called 
Anguli-taditaka. Burton *has explained this as a play with 
cards. It may be a gambling with leather pieces or with tapes. 

(7) Musd-dyuta -It is a game of “ odd and even ” 
played mostly by girls o' young boys or both. Some girl 
takes a few cowries or seeds of fruits in her hand and asks 
her playmates to guess whether it contains odd or even 
number. If the guessor be correct then she losses those 
cowries or seeds in her hand if not then she takes the equal 
number of cowries from her opponent. 

(8) Ksullaka-dyuta — Yasodhara has explained it as ‘panca- 
samayadi ’ ; from this nothing is clear. We think that it was 
a kind of gambling with powdered rice, flour, or barley. 

(9) Madhyamanguli-grahana — It is a game in which a 
girl catches with one of her hands her own Angers of the 
other hand so that the tips of the Angers are only visible. 
The playmates are asked to And out the middle Anger which 
she hides cleverly among her other Angers. This game is 
also now prevalent in India. 

(10) Satpasana — It is a game chiefly played by girls. 
It is played with six pebbles or similar objects by throwing, 
placing and receiving them skilfully on the back of the 
palms of hands. This game is also very common in almost 
everywhere in India. 

(11) Godhuma-punjika — In this game some coin is 
hidden in a heap of wheat which is equally distributed 
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among the players. All except the parson who receives the 
coin pay the stake.®’’ 

So far with the indoor games; now we shall deal with the 
outdoor games. The athletic sports, horse>racing, chariot- 
racing, etc., were the principal amusements of the warlike 
Aryan youths. We have already noticed that in the Samana 
festival the archers contested for their skill and there were 
horse and chariot races. The wrestlers must have also 
fought with each other. In the Epic, Buddhist, and in the 
later literature we get ample references of wrestling, fighting 
with stick in a sham fight, etc. In’ll sutra (4. 2. 57) of Panini 
we get two terms, viz., danda and maustya as sham-fights in 
which sticks and fists were weapons. The Buddhist suttas also 
refer to horse-racing, chariot-racing, elephant-racing, archery, 
fencing with swords, sticks, etc., and to wrestling and box- 
ing. The candalas used to play with iron balls and 
bamboo poles. They also showed all kinds of tricks which 
we now call magic. We shall now give a short account 
of some of the games mentioned in the Buddhist Suttas : 

(!) Pariharapatha — Buddhaghosa has explained this as 
keeping going over diagrams drawn on the ground so that 
one steps only where one ought to go. The Sinhalese 
commentator says that the steps must be made hopping. 
Now in some parts of Bengal young boys and girls take a 
circular flat piece made of burnt clay or stone and move it 
over the diagrams drawn on earth. This game they call 
* Ekka-Dokka.’ It may be compared with the primitive 
** hop-scotch ” of the West. 

(2) Santika — In this game some pebbles or pieces are 
collected together in a place with the help of the toe without 

This game can be con.siderec] as an outdoor game. 

29 Suttavibhanga Saiigbsdidesa, XIH. 1. 1 ; Cullavagga* 1.13.2. Bralimajslasulta 
Majjbimasilam, etc. AnupopStikasutta, a. 107. Tit^'ra Jafaka, III, 541; IV. 390; 
Vinaya» HI* 160; II. 10; IV. 107; Milinda, 232. 

90 Citta-sambhuta jataka. Buddhaghosa 's commentary on Dlgha-Nikfiya. 
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disturbing other pieces and also of separating those pieces 
similarly. Now-a-days this is also played by the boys as a 
variation of the previous game, 

(3) Ghatika — Buddhaghosa has explained this as 
playing by bestting a short stick with a long one. This is 
now called “ danda-guli.” It can be compared with “tip- 
cat ’’ of the West. In the Mahabharata we gel reference to 
the Kuru boys playing with “ vita.” “ Vita ” has been ex- 
plained by the commentator Nilakanlha as a piece of stick, 
a span in length, with two ends pointed like a barley corn, 
which is hit by boys with a stick, a cubit long. 

(4) Akkha — This is not dice. Buddhaghosa as well as 
the Sinhalese commentator explains this as playing with ball 
which is now most probably called playing with guli (small 
porcelain or glass balls). In the excavation of Mohenjo-Daro 
balls of agate and other hard stones of vai'ious sizes have 
been found mostly in the courtyards of the excavated houses. 
These balls are not perforated, so these are not beads but 
toys. In some of these balls concentric circles are marked. 

(5) Mokkhaeika — This is a kind of gymnastics. Buddha- 
ghosa has explained this as turning some results in the air or 
with the help of a stick. The Sinhalese commentator has 
the alternative explanation that it is turning over trapeze. It 
is written in a Jataka that the son of a Sellhi at Ben^lres who 
used to amuse himself by this game brought upon himself 
an entanglement of his intestines. 

In Bhagavala (Canto 10) we get a long list of sports in 
which the cow-herd companions of Lord Sn" Kisna indulged, 
e.g., Vahya-vahaka, Selubandha, Nilayana, etc. 

Now we shall give an account of the outdoor games of 
the women and boys enumerated by Vatsyayana : 

(1) Sunimilataka- — This is hide and seek. This has 
been clearly explained by the commentator. In ancient 
kavyas we get references of this game among the young men 
and women. This is also called drnmllana-krida. 

41— 12906 
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(2) Arabdhika — In this game a girl claps her hands 
with another and runs away ; the other then follows her. 
This is also a modern game. 

(3) Lavana-vithika — This game is now termed differ- 
ently in different parts of India. In Bengal it is ‘called Nun- 
curi or Gaji in Calcutta. In Murshidabad it is called Gadi 
and in Nadia Hinge. In Upper India it is called 
Lavana-har. In this game a long axis line about a foot wide 
is marked on the ground with many other shorter lines of 
equal length across it at equal intervals. These lines form 
so many square chambers on both sides of the axis line. Of 
the two chambers at the upper extremity of the axis line one 
is called l.,avan-ghar or salt chamber. The players are 
equally divided into two parties' — one party as guards of this 
salt chamber and the other party as the robbers whose main 
aim is to rob the salt. These robbers all gather in the 
chamber just opposite to the salt chamber and then come out 
one by one to rob the salt. Each of them must go to the 
salt chamber once and then cross all the cross-lines and 
again come back to the original square. While the guards 
will guard the axis as well as the cross lines. If the guard 
can touch any of the robbers then he is ‘ killed.’ But the 
guards cannot enter the squares ; they can only stretch out 
their hands and feet in order to touch the opponents. 

(4) Anilataditika — It is a game in which the girls stretch 
out their hands and turn round and round like a top. The 
boys and girls recite a rhyme when they play this game. In 
Bengal they say “ ani pani jani na, parer chelemani na, etc.,” 
i.e.. Move away everybody from this place 1 shall not be 
responsible if somebody be hurt. 

(5) AnguU-taditaka — Blindman’s buff. 

(6) Mandukaikapadika-^It does not appear in the text. 
Ya^odhara has mentioned it in the commentary. In the 
Bhagavata there is a reference to a similar game (10.12. 10). 
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In Bengal it is called “ Kumir-kumir.” It may be a form of 
“ leap and frog.” 

(7) In the Kandarpacudamani one other game is mention- 
ed as yasti-kuntaka-vicyuti (3.3.6), i.e., throwing sticks or 
javelins. It 'may be a milder form of the well-known athletic 
exercise. 

In the Meghaduta we get the reference to another game as 
gudhamani. In this game, as in godhuma punjika girls hide 
a jewel in heaps of sand and find it out,"’ 

Besides the above games the ladies of ancient India played 
with balls called Kanduka. We get many beautiful descrip- 
tions of this game in the Sanskrit kavyas. In -the Dasa- 
kumaracarita there is a detailed description of this game 
(Vol. II, 6th Ucchvasa). The game of swings or Dolakrida was 
another favourite game of the ladies. In the kavyas we get 
also many detailed descriptions of Jalakeli, i.e., swiming in 
the lakes. Rasa-krida was a game of dancing mainly played 
by adolescents of both sexes. We have already mentioned 
the game of collecting flowers. 

We shall now conclude our essay by saying a few words 
about the toys of ancient India. In Mohenjo-Daro innumer- 
able toys made of baked clay have been found. At that 
time wood was also another material for toy-making (Pis. 
CLIII-CL1^ and CLV). In the 13th chapter of the 
Bhagavata we get mention of clay and wooden toys with 
detachable limbs (I, 13.43). In the Ramayana (1.9, 14 ; 
V. 16,21), Mahabharata (III. 12.53) and the later works 
there are ample references to toys of various shapes and 
materials. 

In the Buddhist suttas there are mentions of some games 
played with toys. 


Vide Bhagavata and Balacarita of Bhasa. 

■« KathS-saritsaKara— 1774. Ragliu. X. 14. Panca. I.- 1. 155. .'SakunlaJa, .^l< 
Vstsylyana (Adhikaraua IH, Ch. 4), 
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(1) Pangacira — Playing with toy pipes made of palm 
leaves. Now in the village fairs during the Ratha-yatra 
festival boys still play with this primitive toy.’*'^ 

(2) Vahkaka — Ploughing with toy ploughs'" 

(3) Cingulaka — Playing with toy windmills rnade of palm- 
leaves. These toys'also are sold in the village fairs now-a- 
days. In the jaina Anupap^ikasutta (s. 107, p. 77) it has 
been called batta-khedda. It may be compared with the 
whirligig of Europe. 

(4) Pattalahaka — Playing with toy measures and scales 
made of palm-leaves. 

(5) Rathaka — Playing with toy carts. In Mohenjo- 
Daro many toy carts made of baked clay have been found. 
Now-a-days during the Ratha-yalra festival boys play with 
toy carts made of clay, wood oi tin. In villages boys make 
bullock carts with bamboo sticks and clay wheels. 

(6) Dhanuka — Playing with toy bows. These are also 
sold in the fairs in the villages. 

Before conclusion I shall say a few words about the places 
where these games were played and by whom. The 
passages cjuotcd above have in most cases given an idea of 
the people by whom these games were played. Some 
games, mostly pastoral festivals, were played by the village 
folk of both sexes. The manly sports were played of course 
by the men only and 1 have already mentioned certain games 
especially played by the young girls. 

indoor gain s were mostly played by the people of both 
sexes and it is needless to add that pmpaoacayi^a, dolakrida, 
jalakrida and similar other love dalliances would be meaning- 
less unless the young folks of both sexes take part in these. 


In Maialhi Piinzi ineaiif* lUile, Kev. Morrisi thinks it stands for Cirapiinga, i.e. , 
ante made of blef. J. P. T. S. I8«9. p. 205 rt. 

. H Rev. Morris thinks that it has been derived from a Sanskrit word meaning 
• phMigh. 
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As we have already seen the outdoor games were 
mostly played in the courtyards, woods, gardens, fields, 
tanks and rivers. The indoor games were played in public 
and private club houses. Games of Chess, Dice, etc., etc., 
were played also in the houses of individual citizens. From 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra we get a vivid* idea of these club 
houses. The houses of courtezans were in most cases rendez- 
vous of the gamblers From the Vedic and Smrii literature 
we get a clear idea that the gambling houses were properly 
managed under the supervision of tlie State. Kaulilya’s Artha- 
sastra, Brhaspali’s Artha-sastra, Sukra-nTti, and Kamandakiya 
Nitisara also support this view. In the Buddhist, Jain and 
Brahmeuiic literature we get mention of Samajas where reli- 
gious, social and economic discourses as well as gambling, 
music, dancing and various other games and sports were 
performed. The instances of this kind of Samajas and Sahhas 
are not rare in the Vedic and Epic literature. Vatsyayana 
gives us an elaborate but pithy account of the Gosthis or clubs 
which were in existence during his time. Dramas of Bhasa 
and others, kavyas, and the vast Bhana literature gives us 
ample instances of these gosthis. I shall not tire your patience 
by dealing with this subject in detail. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
in his “ Corporate Life in Ancient India ” and Mr. H. C. 
Chakladar in his “ Social Life in Ancient India ” have given 
us some idea of the club life ‘of the Ancient Indians. 

In conclusion 1 want to draw your attention to the fact 
that the social life of Indian villages has changed very little. 
There is a continuity of ideas from the very remotest time to 
the modern age. The only important factor is to note that 
the ideas have changed. From the easy peace-loving, gay 
valiant people we have become superstitious, conservative, 
lifeless remnants of our ancient glory. From these materials, 
which are scattered in our literature and monuments, we 
can easily build up an interesting chapter of the social history 
of Ancient India. 
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The Conception of Empire in Ancient India 

Calcutta rightly holds the pride of plape among the fore- 
most centres of Indian studies, and I feel it an honour to 
have been called upon to preside over the proceedings of a 
section at a session of the Indian History Congress held 
under the auspices of the University of Calcutta. 

As our section relates to the Ancient Imperial period, 1 
think it proper to begin our proceedings with some reflections 
on the conception of Empire in Ancient India. All division 
of history into periods is a necessary, but arbitrary, process, 
and the title of our section is meant to include the fifteen 
centuries between the rise of the Mauryan Empire and the 
fall of the Cdlas. 

The earliest empires of which we have any detailed des- 
criptions are more or less legendary and may well be held to 
fall outside the scope of our field of enquiry. Such was the 
empire of the Iksvakus of Ayodhya, whose sway is said to 
have comprised the whole earth : 

sarva purvam iyam yesam asit krtsna vasundhara. 

Again the descriptions of Yudhisthira’s rule in the Mahabhd- 
rata, particularly the digvijaya undertaken on his account, 
once before the rdjasuya and later in relation to his asva- 
medha, may be recalled; Yudhisthira tells Sri Krsna just 
before the rajasuya ; 

tvatkrte prthivi sarva madvase Krsna vartate,' 

^ Mbh., It. 36. 18 (Bomlwiy). 

42— 129PB 
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a statement which should perhaps be understood in the light 
of Arjuna’s pratijna at the beginning of the digoijaya. Viz., 

karam aharayisyami rajnas-sarvan nrpottama.* 

Then we have the story of Prthu Vainya 'narrated else- 
where in the Mahdthharata ; this story is connected with 
the origin of monarchy and it was after him that the earth 
came to be called prthivi. How the expression ‘the whole 
earth’ must be understood in these contexts, and what the 
nature of the rule was in its extension to outlying lands, are 
questions that cire not perhaps capable of being decided on 
the basis of evidence that modern historians will accept as 
decisive. Beyond a vague acknowledgement of suzerainty 
and a payment, either a contribution to an imperial sacrifice 
or a periodical tribute, these ‘conquests’ did not mean much. 
And if we may accept Kalidasa’s treatment of Raghu’s 
digvijaya as an implied comment on such antique traditions, 
we may have to take rather modest views of such passages. 

In any case, the idea of Empire in the sense of a single 
power extending and maintaining its rule over a number of 
peoples belonging to different races was unknown to Ancient 
India. The racial and cultural unity of the many kingdoms 
of India had been established before the rise of the Mauryan 
Empire, and nothing happened to disturb the prevalent cultur- 
al harmony till the advent of Islam into India. We shall 
search the annals of Ancient India in vain for any indications 
of Imperialism of the type developed in other lands and 
ages. There was no belief that the lord of big battalions 
had a duty to impose the culture of his people on weaker 
peoples ; there was no systematic attempt to exploit subject 
countries economically. Nothing can be farther from these 
than the quiet tone in which Aloka records the despatch of 
his missions for the preaching of dhamma in alien lands. 


^ II. 26.5 (Bombay). 
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The Indian conception of Empire was closely bound up 
with that of coJ^rovottin, and it would be well worth our 
while to consider this term with some care. Many explana- 
tions of it have been offered, and each of them may be seen 
to give some one aspect of this rather complex notion. It 
seems to have had a long history and gathered many accre- 
tions round itself in the course of centuries : but 1 do not 
think we are yet in a position to trace the stages of this deve- 
lopment with any precision. 

With characteristic terseness Amarasimha defines the 
different cleisses of rulers eis follows : 

raja tu pranatasesa-samantah syadadhisvarah i 
cakravarti sarvabhaumonrpo’nyo mandalesvarah II 
yenestam rajasuyena mandalasyesvarasca yah I 
sasti yalcajnaya rajnas-sa samrat. . . II 

We have here in ascending order raja, adhUoara, mandal- 
esvara, samrat, caJ^ravartin constituting a hierarchy of different 
grades of monarchs. Amarasimha’s definitions are doubtless 
the reflection of a long-established tradition on the subject. A 
Cakravartin was a universal sovereign. The whole world 
was his kingdom, and Bharata was the first of cakravartins 
according to one line of tradition.'’ AmEurasiinha, it seems, 
had in his mind the verses in the !§akuntalopdkhyana of the 
Mahahhatata on Bharata : * 

Dusyantas tu tada raja putreim iSakuntalam tada I 
Bharatam namatah krtva yauvarajye’bhyasecayat II 
tasya tat prathitam cakram pravarttata mahatmanah I 
bhasvaram divyamajitatn lokasannadanam mahat II 

^ In ^fait^Ss/arl^ Up., 1.4 there is a lislof Cakravartins among Mahadhanuirfhnras 
and Ehaiata's name is placed last in this list. The Ait Br., Vlll., 4,1 adumbiaics the 
ideal of Sarvabhauma. 

< Mfcfc, (Calcutta Edn.. IW4I). 174. vv. 31 18 . 22 = (Bombay Edn. I9H6). I, end of 
Ch. 100 and beginning of Ch. 101, with some variations. 
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sa vijitya mahipdamscakara vasavarttmah I 
cacara ca satam dharmmam prapa canuttamam ya^ah II 
sa raja cal^ravartyaslt sarwabhaumah pratapavan I 
ije ca bahubhiryajnairyatha Sakro marutpatih II 
yajayamasa tarn Kanvo vidhivad-bhuri-daksinam I 
srimad govitatatnnama vajimedham avapa sah | 
yeismin sahasram padmanam Kanvaya Bharato dadau || 

Here we have all the elements making up the idea of 
Cakravartin, and the doubt about the exact significance of the 
caJ^ra is also there. Kalidasa, the wisest interpreter of the 
imperial ideals of the Gupta Age, interprets the caf^ra as the 
wheel of the royal chariot. He says of Bharata 

rathena’nutkhatas timitagatina tlrnajaladhih 
pura saptadvipam jayati vasudham apratirathah I 

Let us note also that he includes not only the whole of India, 
but the entire world in the empire of Bharata. In his Raghu- 
Oamsa again his general description of the Raghus in the 
phrases asamudraJ^sitisanam, anaj^arathavartmandm, and 
yasase Vijigtsundm is also an unmistakable echo of the 
Mahabharata passage cited above. 

Such seems to be the most authoritative interpretation of 
the conception as it obtained in the heyday of ‘Hindu Supe- 
riority.’ This becomes clear also from the epithets usually 
applied to Samudragupta in early Gupta inscriptions, viz., 
sarvvardjocchettuh, ptthivyam-apratiralhasya caturudadhi- 
salil’dsvaditayasasah . 

In the face of so much evidence on the ancient interpreta- 
tion of the term, we need not hesitate to regard as mere 
unsubstantial guesses some of the explanations offered in 
modern lexicons and cyclopaedias. 1 have in mind such 
statements as cakram prthvicakrcm variate tena (jSahdakalpa' 

B Sskuntaia, Act V!I, v. 33. 
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{lruTna)f or ca^jre hhumondole voftitum, cal^tatn soinya- 
cakram va sarooa-bhumau varttayitum silam asya {Vacas- 
patya). 

More respectable is the explanation of cal^ra as mandala, 
a group of sfates related in a particular manner (of which a 
little more will be said presently), or, mote generally, a group 
of persons engaged in some common enterprise as in the 
often-cited phrase from the G'ttagovinda : padmavatlcarana- 
caranacal^ravarti. This explanation of ca\ra as mandala 
has the high authority of Sridhara in its favour. 

Two other interpretations of ca^ra bring it into close 
connection with the mythology of Jainism and Buddhism. 
One of them considers the cakra to be a lotus or wheel 
traced by the natural lines in the palm of a man’s hand, 
cakram padmal^arasuhhacihnam \are vartate yasya {!Sahda- 
Iffllpadrumd), a mark of sovereignty. The Bhojacampu 
makes a striking use of this concept in the verse : 

rekha-rathanga-saraslruha-sankha-cihne 
ksemankare tava kare jagatam trayanam I 
kantarakandakhananaip racayehi nunam 
abaddhavan pratisaram bhagavan Vasisthah II 

This idea of a lotus, wheel and conch marked by natural 
lines on the palm of a born emperor, borders on the notion 
of a mahapuruM distinguished from ordinary mortals by 
thirty-two bodily marks, and destined to be either a 
cakravartin or a jina. 

The other interpretation is offered by the Abhidhana- 
rajendra in the statement : cal^rena ratnabhutena praharana- 
Visesena vartiium silam asya. This may well be the idea 
behind the verse from the Mahabharata cited above regarding 
the bhasvaram dioyam ajitam cakram. This idea of the 
ca\ra of 1 ,000 radii {sahasraram) preceding the conquering 
hero through the air on his conquest of the world occupies 
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a considerable place in Jaina and Bauddha mythology. '' 
On the one side this cal^ra as an instrument of war connects 
itself with the discus of Visnu, of solar origin, and a whole 
cycle of solar myths. On the other, the conqii^ring wheel 
of the Cakravartin is the political parallel to Ihe wheel of 
Dharma (Dharmacakra) of the Buddha which too rolls 
freely everywhere and which no one is able to turn back. 
And the parallelism between the Cakravartin and the Buddha 
is carried, as is well known, to the disposal of their remains 
at their death in a stupa. '' 

On the political side, the conquering wheel is sometimes 
replaced by the a}na-ca\ra, and a famous verse at the 
opening of the Silappadti^aram affirms that the wheel of 
command of the Cola ruler emulates the Sun in its free 
revolutions round the Meru mountain. 

Pali Buddhist literature bridges the gap between mytho- 
logy and realism by recognising three sorts of cakraoarlins, 
the cakkavalacakkavatti, dipacakkavatti and padesacakkavatti, 
who rule respectively the four great continents comprising 
the entire world, only one continent, and a part of one 
continent. ^ Bournouf’s comment on a similar classification 
found in the first chapter of the Saddharmapundarika is 
noteworthy : ' On peut dire que les trois titres Mandalin, 
Balatchakravartin, et Tchaturdvipa tchalfravarlin, expriment 
une domination de plus en plus etendue jusqu’a devenir 
fabuleuse. Ainsi les Mandalins sont les souverains d’un 
royaume dit mandala ; ce sont probablement les rois 
ordinaires. Les Balatchak,raoartins sont des souverains de 
plusieurs royaumes et leur puissance est, k ce qu’il parait, 
soutenue par une armee ou une force (bala) qui leur assure 

^ Jacobi in Encyclol>aedia of Religion and Ethics, s. v. cakravartin, Jacobi notes 
that the caJ^a does not figure as such in any list of the seven or fourteen (mahslratnas 
attributed to the Cakravartin of different sects by different authorities. 

^ Sacred Bookit of the East, Vol. 11, pp. 92-93; Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 
p. 64. 

^ Childers. 
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la victoire. Enfin les Tchaturdvipa tchakravartim sent des 
monarques souverains dont la fabuleiise domination s’etend 
sur les quatre iles dont la reunion forme la terre suivant 
I’opinion des Buddhistes.’ ” 

Was the’ Cakravartin conceived of as a divinity ? 
Aoataras like Rama being excepted, ’I think this question 
must be answered in the negative. No Indian king ever 
called himself ‘ Theos ’ or ‘ Epiphanes,’ and none was 
worshipped as a god in his life-time. The apotheosis of 
dead rulers, more often found in South India and the 
Overseas Colonies than in the rest of India, constitutes an 
aspect of Saivism, a religious phenomenon that seems to 
have little or no bearing on the present issue. The Indian 
monarch may be a * devanampriya ' (the chosen of the 
gods), or Dhanadendravarunantaka-sama (Samudragupta), 
but is never a deva much less a devadeva . The deified 
king of the Hellenistic period who anticipated the Emperor 
worship of the Early Roman Empire has no counterpart in 
India. It used to be said that he was a gift of the Asiatic 
provinces of Alexander to Hellenism ; recently, it has been 
pointed out with some emphasis that ‘ in Asia there was 
little soil for deification of rulers to germinate,’ and that this 
was a native product of Greece, evolved to meet ‘ the need 
of finding a legal basis in a constitutional state for an 
extra-constitutional authority.’ However that may be, India 
did not know a god-king. " 

® Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, i, pp. 3074)8. 

By W. S. Ferguson, CAH, vii, p, 15. 

I think the rhetorical stalemenfs in Manu, ch. vii, 4- 12, and particularly the 
downright verse 8— ha/o* pi navamaniavyo manmya Hi hhumipah, mahati devata hye^ 
nararupena tis(hati —do not really contradict our view. The context shows that the 
aim of the author is only to stress the necessity of upholding monarchy; and much of 
what he says here should be understood not literally, but as ah arihaoada. He is even 
more rhetorical in praise of Danda 114-28) and goes so far as to say that it destroys the 
king himself when he fails in his duty : dharmSdvicalitam hanii nfpameva sahandhavam 
128). The other books on polity sail clear of all this, particularly the great work going 
under the name of Ydjfiavalkya ih 309- II). Maru himself fiar kly repudiates the 
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Bharata is said to have parformed the asvamedha, and 
this gorgeous sacrifice was always looked upon as the symbol 
of the imperial position of its performer. Pusyamitra Sunga 
is the first moncirch known to have performed^ this sacrifice 
in historical times, and since his time many a conqueror has 
taken credit for having revived the ceremony after it had 
gone out of use for a time, and Samudragupta gloried in 
calling himself ‘ Asvamedhaparal^ramah.' This sacrifice 
was, however, not popular in South India, and the Colas 
performed it but once. 

The ideal of the Indian king was that of a vijigisu, 
conqueror of neighbouring powers. The Mahahharata 
roundly asserts : K^tram dharmam sresthatamarn vadanti, ''' 
and Vlryasrestha rajadharma mata me the Manusmrti speaks 
of yodhadharmah sandlanah.'^ Preparedness for war and 
exhibition of valour are enjoined on kings at all times : 

nityamudyata-dandah syan nityam vivrta-paurusah. 

A king can easily be too much of a peace-lover, and then 
the excess of his virtue would cause sure trouble to himself 
and his state : 


sadaiva tvam mrduprajnam 
atylaryam atidhumikam I 
kllbam dharmaghrnayuktam 
na loko bahumanyate II 

notion of plenary impcrium like all the rest when he comes to discuss the duties ol the 
king and says; sve soe dharme nivisldnam saroesdmanupuruaiaht varnanatn aSramanSm 
CO raja snto' hhirak^ita fvii. 35 •. 

The locas cJassicus on the earliest performers of Asvamedha is doubtless - A iiareya 
Br., Vin. 4-7 ff .— Keith, R. V. Rrahmanas. pp, 336 ff. 1'he Rajasuya and VUvajil were 
other sactifices also signifying the impeiial position of the performer. 

13 Bombay Edn, w4snti 63. 21. 

14 lb. 64. 12. 

16 Vn. 98. 

w Ih. 102. 

17 Mbh.. toiti., 75. 19. 
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The diplomatic relations among states conformed to this 
simple view of the king’s duty that he must ever be the 
hammer to his neighbours in order to escape himself 
becoming the anvil, and the quasi-academic theory of the 
mandala is just a mechanical arrangement of the neighbour- 
ing states in relation to the vijigtsu in the order of arirmilram- 
arermitram and so on. Every king has a duty to be a 
VijigUu and his mandala is constituted in the same manner as 
that of another. This was no mere maxim of text-books ; 
it seems actually to have influenced the conduct of Indian 
kings, and its influence goes a long way to explain the 
history* of war and peace in India through long stretches of 
time. Indian history is, quite a good part of it, a chaos of 
conflicting vijigisas. The underlying motive of it all is the 
discharge of the l^^triya dharma, the quest of glory (yasas) 
by exhibition of valour (parakrama). 

Let us now turn to war as an instrument of policy and a 
means of conquest. A surprising realism characterises the 
treatment of this subject in our books. The king is advised 
to avoid risking the chances of war : 

varjanlyain sada yuddham rajyakamena dhimata 
says the Mahabhdrata, and the Manusmrti is even more 
explicit : 

anityo vijayo yasmad-drsyate yudhyamanayoh 1 
parajayasca samgrame tasmad yuddham vivarjayet II 
These statements do not mean that the vijigisu is asked to 
turn pacifist, or forgo his alms of aggression ; but only that 
he should secure his ends preferably by other means, and 
in the Mahabhdrata Bhisma completes the statement just cited 
by adding : — 

upayaistribhiradanam arthasyaha Brhaspatih." 

18 Ksmandaka. VIII. 16; Ysj., i. 345. 

18 Afb/i. Ssnti.,6S. 25. 

» C/. Manuunrti. Vll. 198. 

13-I290B 
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Again, the king is (rankly advised to direct his energies 
against his weaker neighbours, leaving the strong ones 
alone : 

abalanabhiyunjita na tu ye balavattarah.'*' 

Lastly, once war begins, there are practically no limits to 
what may be done to secure victory. Violence, oppression, 
corruption, propaganda are all permitted.®'* It is often said 
that while wars were being fought by the Ksatriyas among 
themselves in fn-lia, the peasant continued to till the land 
peacefully and the merchant to trade undisturbed. Only 
the other day a military correspondent reported from the 
Western Front that even in Hitler’s war the French peasant 
goes on tilling the soil as the guns are going off within his 
earshot. Such observations may be a compliment to the 
patience of the peasant or the enterprise of the trader ; they 
can hardly be accepted literally and must be held to 
underrate the suffering and misery caused by war. Rules 
of war, constituting an excellent code of honour among 
combatants, there were ; and we have no reason to believe 
that good soldiers did not observe them. But this did not 
affect the general population. 

This (tank realism of our political treatises on war as an 
instrument of policy is in striking contrast to the constant 
pre-occupation of modern European nations to give them- 
selves a better character than their practices warrant. The 
cold abstract statements of our books seem to cast a deeper 
shade of darkness on a picture sufficiently dark in itself. 
We find states often enough intriguing and fighting against 
neighbouring states in the course of Indian history; and 1 
do not wish to gainsay the influence of theory and practice 
on each other. But the annals of ancient India, with all 
their strife and war, fall far short of the cold-blooded code 

n Mhh.. iSanti.. 93. 23. 

** Manuwmrti, VII. 195-97, 
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adumbrated by the theories of mandala on the one side, and 
the employment of danda (war) as an updya on the other. 
Logic and system-making occasionally lead to results 
strangely out of touch with the facts of life ; the theory of 
mixed castes elaborated with meticulous care in our law 
books is a case in point ; this may be just another. How- 
ever that may be, sufficient mischief was done by the notion 
of mandala, and India remained permanently divided against 
itself. 

We turn next to the policy of the conqueror in the 
conquered states. Both theory and the facts of history enable 
us to gain a satisfactory view of this aspect of our subject. 
Our books on Polity explain the nature of Ancient Indian 
Imperialism both by their omissions and by their express 
statements. On the processes by which empires were 
formed they have little to say, and on methods of Imperial 
administration, nothing — which, by the way, shows that no 
inference regarding the dale of the Arthasdstra can be 
based on the fact that it deals with the polity of a small 
state. We have in fact no books on the polity of a large 
state or empire, and the Arthasdstra, at least, contains a 
unique statement about cakraoartiksetrar'' which clearly 
envisages India as a geographical and cultural unit, and 
rescues the conception of Cakravarlin from its vague mythical 
associations by confining it to India proper. 

V^hen an Indian empire was established, it made little 
difference to the lives of the people of its component parts, 
which went on as before. Yajnavalkya expressly states 
that when the conquest of a country was completed nothing 


« Adliiy, IX, Chapter i : ‘ DeSah prthivi tasyam Himavatsamudrantarain udicTnam 

yojanasahaaram tiryak cakravartifcsetram. ’ Both Jolly and Shama Sasiri read 

aliryak for Hryak '. hut I think it is a mistake. Both Madlrava Yaiva t-Vayacandr.^ai 

andj. J. Meyer read iiryak. I would follow the iVoyarandr.fea and translate the 
passage as follows : * De<a refers to the Earth. And in it, the Ian w nc 
extends north to south from the Himalaya to the Sea, and measures 
yojanas across, is the field of ihe Cakravarlin. 
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in it was to be changed, and the king was to respect local 
customs and institutions as if they were those of his 
home country ■' 

ya eva nrpaterdharmahsvarastraparipalane I 
tameva krtsnam apnoti para-rastram vasaih nayanj] 
yasmin de^e ya acaro vyavaharah kulasthitih I 
tathaiva paripalyo'sau yada vasam upagatah|| 

To some extent this is true of all types of imperialism. 
‘Rome consistently refrained from wanton interference with 
the native institutions of her people’ ; British rule in India 
has been no less chary of unduly meddling with ancient 
customs and practices. But ancient Indian imperialism went 
farther in the direction of non-interference. There was no 
consciousness of cultural superiority on the part of the 
conqueror and his followers over the conquered ; and in a 
social milieu which exalted stability above change, the 
conqueror was strictly enjoined to maintain the status quo. 
It was thus that three centuries after the conquest of the 
Pandyan kingdom by Parantaka 1 , there was still a Pandya 
ready to turn the table on the Colas when he got the 
chance. 

Samudragupta’s victorious march into the Deccan and 
Rajendra Cola’s expedition to the Ganges are the most cons- 
picuous examples of the sheer exhibition of para^rama on 
the part of great rulers ; they led to no permanent results : 
they were not meant to do so. But the vanity of the con- 
queror was satisfied ; witness the eulogium of Harisena, 
or the gusto with which the construction of the great tank 
Cdlagangam, a jalamaya jayastambha, is celebrated in the 
Tiruvalangadu plates. 

The Mauryan, Gupta and Coja empires were the most 
important imperial polities that flourished in our period: 

Hugh Last in CAH, xi, p. 448, 
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most of the other ‘ empires ’ were more or less local and 
short-lived expansions of particuleir kingdoms that followed 
the same lines of organisation as the larger empires. At its 
best, the Indian imperial organisation was a sort of sheath 
encasing the pre-existing political institutions of the original 
kingdoms that had been drawn into thd empire : when the 
empire came to an end, the old states continued their normal 
existence. The emperor, an army and a bureaucracy 
controlled from the centre were the chief bonds of unity 
in the empire, princes of the emperor’s family holding 
viceregal positions and carrying the pomp and circumstance 
of imperial royalty into the provinces. 

The empires did maintain standing armies adequate to 
their needs, and whenever necessary they were expanded 
by levies from vassals and warlike tribes and by the employ- 
ment of mercenary forces. Long and well-made roads for 
the movement of troops and military colonies at strategic 
points were not unknown. But on the whole the empires 
of India excelled not so much by the strength of their 
military organisation or the ubiquity of the cleruchy as by 
their pursuits in the realms of culture and art. What the 
cleruchy was to the military empires of the ancient Western 
world, the agrahara was to their Indian counterparts. Not 
soldiers, but groups of learned men, were enabled, by the 
multiplication of these foundations, to go and spread the 
light of their learning and the ideals of the good and noble 
life in almost every township and village in the country. 
The temple, the vihara and the mat ha were other creations 
of our culture that gained greatly by the rise of empires, 
and repaid a hundredfold the pious attentions lavished on 
them by our rulers. The results of the wider peace esta- 
blished by the Indian empires and the fuller opportunities 
opened out by them for the self-expression of the people are 
to be traced, not in the political subjection or economic ruin 
cf other nations, but in the eagerness of our people to seek 
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contacts with the outside world, to learn from the foreigner 
as well as to teach him — all in a friendly way, in the greater 
refinement of our architecture and the arts, and in the maturcr 
forms of our literary creations. Among the most characteristic 
contributions of the empires of Ancient India to the sum of 
human happiness must be counted things like the religious 
and artistic influence that flowed on the kingdoms of the 
Southern Sea from the Pala empire of Bengal, and the 
interesting and durable pattern of autonomous village govern- 
ment fostered and perfected, if not originated, by the Colas. 

The Andhras, Pallavas and Cd{as are to be counted 
among the Indian powers known to have pursued an active 
naval policy. From the sixteenth century onwards the 
command of the world’s seas has been held almost exclusive- 
ly by European nations, and this has led to a depreciation 
of the maritime achievements of non-European peoples in 
earlier times. But from the first centuries of the Christian 
era, perhaps from many centuries earlier, the Indian Ocean 
served as a great highway of migration and trade, and the 
numerous colonial kingdoms of the Malay peninsula and 
archipelago that fully reproduced comtemporary Indian 
conditions, in fact, formed an India across the seas, were the 
products of a steady maritime enterprise on the part of the 
peoples of India sustained over many generations. We do 
not yet know the full details of the story : what we know is 
enough to show that this enterprise ‘ had behind it no 
driving force of politically powerful comn\ercialism, no 
persistent state support for overseas expansion,’^* but was the 
natural efflorescence of the most cre-^tive period of Indian 
culture, a continuation of the process by which Southern 
India was Aryanised, and, let me add, the Aryans were 
Indianised. The details differ with time and locality; but 
.the main trends are the same. 

^6 Hud«on» China and Europe. 
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With this extended cultural empire of India the Colas 
maintained active contact^ and at least on one occasion they 
came into conflict with one of its most important states. 
The naval war between the Cola empire and that of 
Srivijaya-Ka^eram was a war between two rival sea powers, 
and forms an important chapter in the naval history of 
Ancient India. 

The conception of Cakravartin might have led to an all- 
India state, and in the Mauryan empire this condition was 
nearly attained. But the intense love of social and local 
autonomy on the part of the people forbade the rise of a 
centralised administration in state or empire. The pattern 
of peace-time life in ancient India was that of a number of 
closely-knit autonomous group contributing, each in its 
measure, to a fairly rich and harmonious culture, richer 
and more harmonious perhaps than ever before or since, 
but maintained on somewhat slender means. The ruling 
classes, however, cherished, besides a passion for autonomy, 
a false ideal of glory which fostered a love of intrigue and a 
perverse desire for strife directed against their neighbours. 
The ideal of the political unity of the country formulated for 
a moment in Kautilya’s conception of cakravartiksetra 
was forgotten ; we became too ready to lay hands on one 
another, and we fell. 

1 have reached the end, and 1 am conscious how 
imperfectly I have just sketched the outlines of a vast subject. 
I do not claim finality for anything I have said here. And 
it may well be that its very shortcomings may lead to more 
adequate efforts ; and in that case, even this feeble attempt 
on my part would have served some purpose. 
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CONTEMPORANEITY OF THE KINGS 
OF INDIA AND CEYLON 


Dr. Bimau Churn Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 

Calcutia 

The late lamented Dr. Wickremasinghe’s “ Chronological 
Table of Ceylon Kings ’ ' has been followed by Dr. Wilhelm 
Geiger’s suggestive list of synchronisms between the kings of 
Ceylon on the one hand and those of India, China and Burma 
on the other.' As Geiger points out, the main drawback 
of Wickremasinghe’s table lies in the fact that he “ makes 
no attempt at reconciling the two chronological computations 
of 483 B. C. and .544/3 B. C.’ ’ In this paper 1 propose to 
consider the acceptability of Geiger’s list of synchronisms 
between the kings of India and Ceylon in the light of some 
relevant facts that have escaped his attention, with a view 
to rectifying or supplementing it. 

The first traditional synchronism to be noted is one bet- 
ween the landing of Vijaya on the island of Lanka and 
the demise of the Buddha. The synchronism establishes the 
contemporaneity of Vijaya, the first Indian king of Ceylon, 
and Ajatasattu, the king of Magadha.^ 

Next etn unbroken line of Ceylon kings, all successors of 
Vijaya, is recorded in all the extant chionicles of Ceylon in 
order to establish the synchronism between the consecration 

^ Epigraphia Zeylanica, IH, p. 1 

* Geiger, Culavaihsa, P. T. S., Transl. Series, No. 20, Fnitod., p, xvi ff. 

3 Geiger, op. iv. 

* Geiger, op. cit, p. xvi. 
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of Dev5a=i'Tipiydtissa as king of Ceylon and llie 18th year 
of Asoka's reign. Taking 483 B. C. to he the dale for the 
Buddha’s demise, one gels ihe year 247 /6 B. C. as 
Devanampiyatissa's coronalion year, and it confirms his con- 
temporaneity 'With the great Asoka of India." 

The third point of synchronism noted by Geiger is one 
between the reign of Samudragupta, the king of India, and 
that of Strimeghavanna, the king of Ceylon.'’ The former 
reigned from 326 to about 373 A.D., and the latter from 362 
to 389 A. D. According to a notice quoted by Sylvaln Levi* 
from Chinese sources, a king of Ceylon Chi-mi-kia-po-mo 
(Sr! Meghavarman, Slri Mehhavanna) sent an embassy to 
the Indian king Samudragupta (San-meon-to-lo-kiu-to) asking 
permission to erect a monastery at Mahabodhl (Bodh Gayaf 
for the accommodation of Buddhist monks from Ceylon. 
Though the name of the Sinhalese king is not mentioned, 
the fact of erection of a large and magnificent monastery at 
Bodh Gaya by a king of Ceylon for the residence of the 
Sinhalese monks is attested by Hiuen Tsang. ’ The plinth 
of this monastery survives to the present day.'" 

The fourth point of synchronism to be noted, according 
to Geiger, is one between the death of a very eminent 
sramana of the Mahavihara of Ceylon and the arrival in lire 
island of Fa-Hien from India ” Geiger pla. es this synchro- 
nism in the reign of Mahanama, the king of Ceylon (409 431 
A. D.),'* and takes the .sramana mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim to be no other than the saintly Dhammakathm who 


s Geiger, op. c/t.. p. xvi. » Geig.-r. op. cf.. p. xvii. 

r Sylvain Levi, Les Missions de W.ing Hiuen rs’e <l.^ns i lndc in J. A., I9':0, 

p. 401 fF 

* Gcityer, Op. ciC, p. V. 

. 9 Beal. Records, II, pp. 134-5; Watters, On Yuan Chwsn.T, 11, p. 136. Fu t li.-t. 

noticed three monasteries at Bodh GayS, one of which is taken hy n.«rua iG.-iy.s -snd 
Buddha Gayfi, I, pp. 149- ' 50, 178) to he the monastery built ijy the feing of C.rylon. 

>0 Cunningham, Mahahodhi, pp. 5-7, PI. II; Bama, Gaya .-rnd Buddha Gaya. 
I.p. 192; 11, p. 26. Fig. 23. 

H Geiger, op. at. p. xvii IT ” ’ P' *’• 

44-1290B 
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had translated the Pali Sutta Pitaka into Sinhalese during 
the reign ol king Buddhadasa (362-409 A. D.)." The 
suggested synchronism, if accepted, will make the three kings 
of Ceylon, Buddhadasa, Upatissa 1, and Mahanama, the 
contemporaries of Chandragupta II and Kumairagupta during 
whose reign Fa-Hiei> visited India and Ceylon.* ’ 

Referring to Mahanama's reign, Geiger observes “ for 
Mahanama’s reign Chinese sources furnish us with an exact 
date A. D. 428.”' For the arrival of Buddhaghosa in the 
reign of Mahanama tradition furnishes us with a date which 
assuming 544/3 as the year of the Nirvana, yields 412/3 
A. 

Granted this, one has got to admit that arrivals of Fa- 
Hien and Buddhaghosa in Ceylon took place almost in the 
same year, which as I may maintain, is altogether unlikely. 
Fa-Hi& indeed records that when he was residing in Ceylon, 
he heard a Buddhist priest from India reciting a sacred book 
and narrating the course of transmigration of an alms-bowl of 
the Buddha from country to country. The countries mentioned 
include even the western Yu-chi, Khotan and Kouch6. The 
description leaves no room for doubt that the Buddhist 
priest from India was a sramana of the Mahayana faith, 
while Buddhaghosa was avowedly a Theravadin or Hlna- 
yanist. This Indian monk is evidently no other than Guna- 
bhadra, a noted scholar, of the Mahayana school, who 
on his way to China visited Ceylon.*” Gunabhadra came 

13 Cujavaipea, xxx\ iip 175. 

Tass'eva rafino rajjamhi MaliadhaminalcatfiT yali suttSni parivattesi Silialaya niruttiya. 

Geiger, op cii., p. xf. 

15 According to Geiger, Fa-Hien went to Ceylon 41 1-412 A. D., op. cit., p. xvii. 

1* Geiger, op. cit, p. xviii. ^ 

Geiger, op. cit., p. xviii. Note that the Cujavariisa does not mention the date of 
Buddhaghosa 's arrival in Ceylon. According to Ceylonese tradition, Buddhaghosa 
came to Ceylon in 955 A.B. ( Malalasakera. Pali Literature of Ceylon, p. 81'. 

IB Beat, Records, i, p. Ixxviii ff. 

IB Nanjio, Catalogue, pp. 415-16. 

T aisho edition of the Vimuttimaggo in the Chinese Tripitaka, 50. 344 a. 18. 
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to China in 435 A. D. and worked on translations till 443 

The Cujavainsa account of Buddhaghosa's arrival in, and 
departure from, Ceylon during the reign of Mahanaina seems 
guilty of an anachronism. Buddhaghosa in the Nlgamana to 
his Vinaya-commentary, says that he commenced his work 
in the 20th year and completed it in the beginning of the 
2 1 St year of the reign of king Sirinivasa Siripala.’’ Rev. 
A. P. Buddhadatta has failed to give any convincing proof 
of the identity of Mahanama and Sirinivasa Siripala."' The 
Cu}avamsa account is in many respects nullified by the inter- 
nal evidence of Buddhaghosa’s own works. It cannot tell 
us precisely from which part of India he came to Ceylon, '' 
while Buddhaghosa himself tells us that when he was resid- 
ing in Kancipura and such other places in South India, he 
was urged to go to Ceylon. The Culavathsa gives the name 
of the Thera under whose instruction he went to Ceylon as 
Revata,-”^ while Buddhaghosa himself mentions him by the 
name of Bhadanta Jotipala.'*' 

Among the kings of Ceylon incidentally mentioned by 
Buddhaghosa, Mutasiva, Devanariipiyatissa, Dutthagaman, 
Abhaya*"'* and Valtagamani reigned all in pre-Christian times. 
The reign of Coranaga, "" son and successor of Vattagaman, 

Bapat* Vimullimagga and Visuddliimagga, Introd., p. xvi. 

** Cujavariisa, xxxvii, 246-7. 

33 “ Ranno Siri-nivasassa Siripala-yasassino 

Sarnavisatiinc kheme jayasamvacchare oyam 
araddhii eVavIsuihhi sampatte pariiiilthila. 

24 Such as ihe composition of the I^anodaya and the AttliasalinT, a commentary on 
the Dhammasangani before hi.s leaving India for Ceylon. 

Cfilavarhsa, XKXvii, 216-17, indefinitely refers to a vihaia in India. 

2® Ibid,, xxxvii, p. 249. 

Cfijavamsa. xxxvii» 218. 

2® Manoratha-puranT, Nigammara : 

Ayacito sumatina thcrena Bhadanla-Jotipaleiia 
Kancipuradisu may a pubbe saddhim vasanlena. 

29 AtthasSlinT, p. 80. 

30 Ibid., p. 399. 
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is reckoned by Geiger from 6 B.C. to 9 A.D. King 
Mahanaga, noted for his ‘magnificent gifts in connection with 
the art of healing at Penambcirigana,’"' may be identified 
either with Mahadathika Mahanaga (67-79 A.D.)'^ or with 
Mahallanaga (196-202 A.D.). more probably with the 
former.'" He has mentioned none whose reign might be 
assigned to a period beyond the third century A.D. 

Among the Indian kings, those who find mention 
in his writings and who may be taken to stand nearer to his 
age are the Satavahanas ' ' and Rudradamans ; there is none 
belonging to the Gupta and later Ages. The Rudradamans 
come in connection with a new type of Indian coins, called 
Ruddadamaka and standardised by them, evidently in the 
days of Buddhaghosa. 

It may perhaps be suggested without any great risk that 
Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon either during the reign of 
Sirinaga I (249-270 A.D, assuming 2) years as the length 
of his reign) who was a contemporary of some king of 
the line of Rudradaman 1 and Castana, or during that of 
Sirimeghavanna (362-380 A.D.), who was a contemporary of 
Samudragupla and Rudradaman II (348-364 A.D.), The 
second alternative is more accepiable on the ground that 
Buddhaghosa has quoted the Dipavamsa’*'* which brings the 
chronicle of Ceylon kings to a close with the reign of Maha- 
sena (334-361 /2 A.D.) , the father and predecessor of Siri- 
meghavanna. 

Ibid., p. 399. Pcnambangana is a different reading. 

32 Geiger, op, c«t., p. x. 

S'** Geiger, op. cif,, p. x. 

The idonlification of Mafianaga with Buddhadasa, father of Mahanama in my 
Lijc and Work of Buddhaghosa, p. y 2, i.s untc'nable. 

SumafigaJa-vila.sinT, Pt. I, p. 302. 

’6 C. D. Chalferjec, Some Numismatic Data in Pali f..iteraluTe, in my Baddhiatic 
Studies, p. 384 ff, 

32 Mahawanse, Edward Upham's transl., p. 229. According to the Pali Mahavamaa 
19 years. 

28 Kathavatthu-Comy., Introd. 
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Now, according to the Buddhaghosuppatti and Buddha- 
datta’s Vinaya-vinicchaya, Buddhaghosa and Buddliadatta 
were contemporaries. Buddhadatla in the Nigamana to 
his three works states that he wrote those works during the 
reign of Accuta Vikkanta or Accuta Vikkama of the Kalamba 
family, the king of Coja. Here the Pali Kajamba is not to 
be equated with Kadamba, for it stands for Kajambhra. As 
Professor Nilakanta Sastri points out, “Accuta could have 
been no other than the king of the same name who is reputed 
in literary tradition to have kept in confinement the three 
Tamil kings, the Cera, Coja and Panclya.” " 

Thus the contemporaneity of Buddhaghosa and Buddha- 
datta may be taken to establish the contemporaneity of 
Sirinivasa Siripala, the king of Ceylon, and Accuta Vikkanta, 
the king of Coja. 

A notable omission on the part of Geiger is that of the 
fact of a matrimonial connection established by Vijayabahu 1 
(c. 1054-1 109 A. D.)," through his marriage with Tiloka- 
sundari, a highly accomplished Indian princess, born of the 
royal family of Kalihga,'' serving as a chronological basis of 
contemporaneity' of the Indian and Sinhalese kings. An 
attempt has recently been made on the evidence of the Belava 
copper-plate of king Bhojavarman of the Vaisnava Varman 
dynasty of East Bengal that Tilokasundari, the second queen 
of king Vijayabahu I, mentioned in the Cujavamsa, is no 
other than Trailokyasundari praised in the Belava plate as 
the daughter of king Samalavarman, the father and immediate 
predecessor of Bhojavarman. It is rightly pointed out that in 
the Belava copper-plate the Varmans ol East Bengal claim to 
have their descent from the royal family of Sitnhapura, and 
Bhojavarman expresses in pathetic terms his solicitude for 

.in iVly Life and Work of Buddhaghosa. p. 43. 

The CojaSi p. 121. 

According lo Geiger, 1059-11 14 A.D. 

Culavaxpsa, lix, 29 ff. 
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the contemporary Ceylon king in his difficulties arising from 
an inimical action on the part of the raksasas. Once the 
personal relationship between Bhojavarman and Vijayabahu 1 
is assumed as a historical fact, it becomes easy to understand 
why the former should express this solicitude for the lord of 
Lanka. It is evidenf from a Manimangala inscription of 
1053 A.D. that the Coja kings of the age were bringing 
heavy pressure to bear upon the kings of Ceylon." The 
possibility of the matrimonial connection of the Ceylon king 
Vijayabahu 1 with the Varmans of East Bengal lies in the 
fact that Vijayabahu and his successors themselves felt proud 
in claiming their descent from the royal family of Simhapura 
which was most probably a place in Kalinga.'' 


N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions oj Rental, 111, p. 19 ff. ; Ptamodcdal Paul in 
Indian Culture, July, 1939, pp. 58-59, 

The actual fact stated is that the Cola king Parake.<arTvarinan atiaa Rajendra- 
deva imprisoned two sons of the Ceylon king Marahharna (Marahharara or .IVIaiia* 
bhusana of the Cujavamsa). It is still open to dispute if the N'nnabharra-Manabharana 
of the inscription may be identified with Manabharana, mentioned in the Ciijavarr.sa 
as one of the two nephews of Vijayabahu I. He is nowhere mentioned as a king. 

Hultzsch, JRAS., 1913, p. 518., R. I., XII, p, 4; H. C. Ray, Dyna.stic Hi.story 
of Northern India, I, pp. 333-34. 
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THE COMMEMORATIVE* INSCRIPTION 
OF THE ANANTA-VASUDEVA 
TEMPLE OF BHUVANESWAR 

{Rectification of a century-old mistak.e) 

Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc. 

State Archaeologist, Mayurbhanj 

* 1 . Introduction 

The following four stone inscriptions are known to 

belong to temples of Bhuvaneswar which were “ carried 

thence by Major-General Charles Stuart of the Bengal 

»» 1 

army. 

1. Inscription of Bhatla Bhavadeva ■ now fixed on the 
western compound wall of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. 

II. Meghesvara inscription of Svapnesvaradeva,^ now 
fixed on the western compound wall of the Ananta-Vasudeva 
temple. 

III. Brahmesvara inscription of Kolavatidevi,' mother 
of Maharajadhiraja Udyola Kesari, now lost. 

1 E. 1.. Vol. XIII. p. 150, 

*(al Prinsep— J.A.S.B., Vol. VI, 1837, pp. 88*97. 

■,b) Milra — Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. Ill, I8.S0, pp. 85-87. 

(c) Kielhoin- E. I., Vol. VI. 1900-01, pp. 203-207. 

(Jl N. G. Majumdar— Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, 1929, pp. 25-41. 

(el N. N. Vasu ■■■Castes and Sects of Bengal, Vols. I & II. 

3'a) Prin8ep--J.A.S.B., Vol. VI. 1837, pp. 278-288. 

(bl N. N. Vasu-fbid.. Vol. LXII, 1897, pp. 1 1-2.3. 

(c) Kielhorn— E.I., Vol. VI. 1900 01, pp. 198-203. 

*(o) Prinscp-J.A.S.B.. Vol. VII. 1838, pp. 557-562. 

(b) Mitra — ^Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. 87-89. 
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IV. Inscription of CKandradevi,” now preserved in the 
hall of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

The first three inscription-slabs were kept in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from where they 
were returned to Bhuvaneswar by the orders ftf* the Com- 
mittee of the Society in 1837 at the suggestion of Major 
Markham Kittoe." From the “List of donors and donations 
to 4he Museum of the Asiatic Society from January 182^’’ 
published as Appendix III of the Vol. XV (1825) of the 
Asiatic Reseauches, it is found that ** Cieneral Stuart 
donated eight Sanskrit stone inscriptions belonging to India 
out of which there were ‘ ‘ two stones from Bhuvaneswar in 
Orissa with Sanskrit inscription.”' “ The Indian Museum is 
the offspring of the Asiatic Society of Bengal which was 
founded in 1 784. The question of the storage and preserva- 
tion of various curiosities received from its members came up 
before the Society as early as 1796, but it was not until 1814 
that the Society resolved to establish a Museum in the 
Society’s premises to be divided into two sections, viz., 
(a) archaeological, ethnological and technical and {b) geologi- 
cal and zoological.” No list of antiquities, presented to the 
Society before 1814, is available and the first list was 
published as an appendix to the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI 
(1816) and all the subsequent volumes contain such a list 
up to the year 1836. No list mentions the name of Col. 
Mackenzie who visited Bhuvaneswar and halted there from 
5th to 1 Ith of April, 1815, or of any other donor presenting 
anything from Orissa. Mackenzie made several drawings 
of sculptures belonging to temples of Chandresvara, Meghe- 
svara, Kedaresvara, Kapilesvara and Cosvaresvara of Bhuva- 
neswar as is found from his manuscripts and drawings." 

5 Barnell-E I.. Vol. XIII. 1915-16, pp. I50-I55. 

« J.A.S.B.. Vol. VI, p. 319 & Vol. VII, p. 557. 

1 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, App. p. xx*v. 

Tlie Museums of India, 1936, p. 123. 

» J. & P.A.S.B.. Vol. IV. 1908, pp. 299-321. 
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Now the doubt naturally arises as to how the committee 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who only got “two stones 
from Bhuvaneswar ’ ’ could identify three stone inscriptions 
belonging to that place and return them there for restoration 
to their original places? So it can safely be said that at 
least one slab containing Sanskrit inscription does not belong 
to Bhuvaneswar. 

In the present article 1 have made an attempt in correctly 
identifying the commemorative slab which originally was 
fixed to Ananta-Vasudeva temple of Bhuvaneswar. In 1929 
I wrote the following in an article entitled “A note on the 
Bhuvaneswcir Inscription of Chandra Devi ’ ' 

“ It is not exactly known from which temple this inscrip- 
tion was removed by * Colonel Stuart to whose collection 
it belongs. The Editor of the Epigraph wrote the following 
in this connection : — 

“ ‘ The contents shew that it was brought from Bhuva- 
neswar and it is impossible to discover from which of these 
temples it came. It belongs to a Vaishnava sanctuary and 
this fact excludes the Lingaraja and other Siva temples 
of the place.’ But it does not exclude the beautiful Rajarani 
temple and the Anantavasudeva temple, but the latter bears 
an inscription of Bhalta Bhavadeva. 

“lam inclined to suggest that this slab containing the 
inscription was removed from the Rajarani temple which has 
no cult-image within it. The inscription states that the 
temple built by Chandra Devi stood on the bank of Vindu- 
sagar and so an objection may naturally be raised against 
the identification proposed above 

After writing this I have been informed that there is a 
tradition at Bhuvaneswar that the Rajarani temple was built 
by a wealthy prostitute for the God Siva, and the gate-keepers 

1« |.B. Ik O.R.S., Vol. XV. I‘’29, p. 282. 
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Chanda and Prachanda on the door jambs o( this temple 
prove that it is a Sivaite temple. As the result of subsequent 
investigation, 1 venture now to put in writing the following 
accounts which will show that Chandra Devi, and not Bhatta 
Bhavadeva, is the real builder of the Analita-Vasudeva 
temple of Bhuvaneswar- 

//. Criticism oj the story of Identification 

Inscriptions Nos. 2, 3 and 4 contain passages describing 
the locality, family and persons well known in the history 
of Orissa. On the other hand the inscription No. 1 
** mentions the three geographical divisions of old Bengal, 
Gauda, Radha and Vanga. 1 he village Siddhala, the 
beauty of Radha and the granted village of Hastinibhilta 
are untraceable. According to some Siddhala lies in the 
Kalna sub-division of Burdwan district. It is very curious 
that the inscription makes no mention of Bhuvaneswar 
where the temple was erected, or of the tract within which 
Bhuvaneswar lay, or of the king of this tract.” “ The 
records of the Asiatic Society of Bengal do not furnish us 
with any definite information as to how it came to the 
Museum of the Society. The editor of the journal notes that 
“ we cannot discover by whom the stone was presented to 
the Society”.’" The slab was ‘‘ meurked No. 2 ” in the 
collection of the Society's Museum. 

James Prinsep’s following note published at page 724 of 
Vol. V, 1836, of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal clearly gives an idea about this question. ” Many 
of the inscriptions in our Museum bear no record, either of 
the places whence they come, or of their respective donors. 
Unless therefore they contain in themselves such information 

M. M. Chakravarti-J. & P.A.S.B., N. S. Vols. Vlfl, 1912, pp. 340-41. 
w Vol. VI. 1837, p. 88. 
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as may supply a clue to their origin, the greater petrt of this 
work is lost. Publication in some cases may lead to their 
recognition, and this is one of my motives for including 

them in my present series of lithograph The 

inscription, marked No. 5, in the Museum (Plate XXXIIl) is 
neatly cut on a stone, about feet long by 1 J feet 
broad ” 

The manner in which its identification as belonging to 
Ananta-Vasudeva temple has been made, will 
convince any one that there was not any datum to identify 
it with an inscription of a temple of Bhuvaneswar. Leiut. 
Markham Kittoe who was Curator and Librarian to the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta until 1 838 ’ * visited Bhuveineswar 
and Khandagiri during the cold weather of 1 836 for examin- 
ing the inscription published by Stirling in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol. XV, p. 313 and on that occasion he was 
fortunate to discover the Dhauli edict of Asoka. In the 
proceedings of the Society’s meeting, dated the 3rd May, 
1837, the following finds mention : — 

Lieut. Kittoe had met with obstructions in his enquiries 
from a mistrust of the resident Brahmins, which he found to 
originate in their temple having been robbed some years ago 
of slabs containing inscriptions, by some officers; and he 
strongly urged the justice of restoring any such that might 
have come into the Society’s possessions. One he suspected, 
from its dimensions, " was the identical one published in the 
journal for February. 

‘ ‘ The Secretary stated that on examination he found this 
to be the case as a second inscription of precisely the same 
cheiracter, now under publication, containing the name of 

A memoir of iho Indian Surveys, I^ondon, 1878, p. 244. 

Dimension of llie slab 3 feel by II feel, marked No. 2. Vide plate VII, 
J.A.S.B., Vol. VI. The inscription slab of Chandra Devi is ** 3 feel 10 inches in 
width and one foot inches in height.** fti.s not known why Kittoe .stressed so much 
on tl»e dimensions of the slab, but they ate not identical asaic- found now'. 
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the Raja of Orissa, who founded Bhuvaneswar temple. The 
meeting resolved unanimously, that the slab should be 
restored and that Lieutenant Kittoe had their warmest thanks 
for the suggestion.” 

The following quotations from the notes of James 
Prinsep, the then Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
on the inscription of Svapnesvara Deva and ‘ Brahmesvara 
inscription, from Cuttuck ’ throw further light on this point. 

” The subject selected for this month's (April, 1837) 
illustration is a slab of dark stone marked No. 6 in the 
Society’s Museum. Nothing is there recorded of its origin 
but the character in which it is cut (as may be seen by the 
lithographed specimen in pi. XV 11), from a similar stone of 
somewhat smaller size: and which publication has led, in 
rather a singular manner, to the discovery of the source 
whence both were derived. 

** Lieutenant Kittoe, as 1 have before mentioned, was 
lately requested on the part of the society to re-examine the ins- 
cription on the Khandagiri rock, published in Stirling’s 
memoirs on Cuttack_ (As. Res., XV). In doing this he came 
most unexpectedly upon a number of highly curious ancient 
temples and inscriptions of which he hastened to make draw- 
ings and facsimiles. He found himself impeded and foiled 
by the Brahmans of the spot, who even went so far as to abs- 
tract one of the copies which had cost him the most labour. 
Upon seeking the cause of so unusual a want of courtesey, the 
priests told him how their images and relics had been carried 
off by former antiquaries, and pointed out whence the 
commemorative slab had been actually cut out from the 
temples of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhubaneswar by late Colonel 
Saheh. The dimensions of the slab and the subject of invo- 
cation tallied so exactly with the inscription translated by 
Captain Marshall, that Lieutenant Kittoe wrote to me on the 


** J.A.S.B., Vol. VI, 1837, p. 319, Proceedings dated 3rd May, 1837. 
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subject and on referring to the list of donations at the end of 
the eleventh volume of Researches, I find General Stewart 
set down as the donor of two slabs with inscriptions from 

Bhubaneswar in Orissa.’ 

• • 

“ There was nothing in the first of the two whence we 
could guess its locality ; the person noted as the founder of 
the temple being a private individual, named Bhatta Sri 
Bhava-Deva, but in the slab, now confidently conjectured to 
be its companion, we have a Raja’s name and ancestry 
which ought to afford a better clue. ‘ ’ ” ’ The date of 

Raja Ananga Bhima (1174 A. D.) also agrees closely with 
what was assumed from the style of the alphabet, and the 
‘ Samat 32 ’ of the Basudeva slab. It will hence become a 
question whether the figures are, in all cases, to be referred 
to a Cuttack, era, or whether the same Deva-nagiri alphabet 
was in use from ShekcuJOati to Benares, Dinajpur and Orissa, 
in the 1 2th century, while each prince had then an era of 
his own. 


1 cannot conclude these preliminary remarks without 
animadverting upon ruthless spoliation which is often carried 
on by soi-disant antiquaries, to the perversion of the true object 
of research — the preservation of ancient monuments, and 
their employment to elucidate the history of the country. 
The facts told by these two Bhubaneswar stones were utterly 
unintelligible, until accident pointed out whence they had 
come and the local history of the temples was or would have 
been equally lost in another generation. It is to be hoped 

I found the list in the i5th volume of liie Researches. 

That the reference given here is wrong can also be ptoved Irorn the hallowing note 
given at page 881 of the Journal, Vol. VI of 1837, “ I he subject now to be explained 
i.s inscribed on an oblong slab of sandstone 4.V ft. by 2.1 which I conjecture to be one 
of those presented by General Stewart and insetted in the Catalogue of v^oi. XV ol the 
Asiatic Researches as * a stone slab from Ajayagcrh in Bundelkhand with a Sanskrit 
insciiptioii* or a ‘ stone bull from fvaliiijar with a Sanskrit insciiption . 
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therefore that the Asiatic Society will hasten to restore them 
to their former positions. Such an act will contribute ten- 
fold to the true objects of our institution by the confidence it 
will inspire in the minds of the people who now watch our 
explorers with jealousy, and withold valuatfe information 
lest it should only yield to fresh acts of plunder and demo- 
lition. 

“ Since writing the above, I am happy to perceive that 
the Society has determined on the immediate restitution of the 
two slabs through Lieutenant Kittoe who has been requested 
to explain that their removal was the act of an individual and 
never have had their sanction, unless they had been assured 
that the objects were going to decay, or held in no estimation 
where they were.” 

** Besides the two slabs of stones identified last year as 
belonging to the Bhubaneswar temples, in Cultacl^, and 
consequently returned to the Brahmans after perusal, there 
was a third broken into two pieces, which Mr Kittoe pointed 
out as being in the same character and from the same locality. 
Before returning this he kindly took for me a very exact 
impression, whence 1 have copied the reduced facsimile in 
plate XXIV. The stone was, as stated above, returned to 
Bhubaneswar ; but Mr. Kittoe did not find as he anticipated 
any resulting cordiality or good-will among the priesthood of 
the place, on the contrary, they brought him a long list of pur- 
loined idols, and impetuously urged him to procure their 
return as he had done that of inscriptions.” 

Mr. Kittoe did not lose any time in giving effect to the 
restoration of the inscription slabs of Bhuvaneswar according 
to the decision of the Asiatic Society arrived at the meeting 
of the 3rd May of 1 837 quoted above. The following from 
the proceedings of the Society, dated the 7th June and 2nd 

» J.A.S.B, Vol. Vll, 1837, pp. 278 80. 

»8 Ibid, Vol. VII. pp. 557-58. 
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August, 1837, show that the inscription slabs of Bhuvaneswar 
were despatched to and arrived at Bhuvaneswar from Calcutta. 

“ Read a letter from Lieutenant Kiltoe, stating that he 
had dispatched a cart to Tamlook to take down the Bhuba- 
neswar slabs', the restoration of which had given the greatest 
satisfaction to the priests and people.’ ’ V’ide Journal, Vol. 

VI, p. 402. 

“ Lieutenant Kittoe announced the safe arrival of the 
Bhubaneswar inscription slabs which he was about to return 
to their respective temples.’ Vide, p. 617. 

These extracts read with Prinsep s note on the Brahm- 
eswara inscription, go to show that the inscription slab was 
returned along with inscription slabs of the Ananta-Vasudeva 
and Meghesvara temples to Bhuvaneswar from Calcutta in 
1837. As the inscription slab of the Brahmesvara temple is 
not found now, it may be inferred that either it was not des- 
patched from Calcutta at all or it was left at some intermedi- 
ate station by the cart driver on his way to Bhuvaneswar or it 
hcis been subsequently removed from the compound wall of 
the Ananta-Vasudeva temple and replaced with the Meghesvara 
slab by some one after the visit of Dr. Rajendralal Mitra in 
1 880 who found the slab struck to the wall. It is now im- 
possible to discover the truth until the rediscovery of the 
Brahmesvara slab is made. 

However Lieutenant Kittoe s keen interest in the matter 
of restitution of the Inscription slabs of Bhuvaneswar has done 
great harm in its * employments to elucidate the history of the 
country ‘ and has put a veil over the eyes of the scholars for 
a period of one century and thereby the ‘ true object of 

research ’ has been frustrated. 

The above quotation leaves enough room for doubting the 
identification of the inscription slab of Bhatta Bhavadeva ever 
belonging to the Ananta-Vasudeva temple of Bhuvaneswar. 
Neither Kittoe nor Prinsep has left any note to show as to 
how they identified the slab under reference that it originally 
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was fixed to the said temple ; and the inscription itself does 
not furnish us with any independent evidence in this connec- 
tion. Their single evidence was the similarity of character 
with another inscription from Bhuvaneswar. The knowledge 
in palaeography, a century ago, was in its infancy and even 
a versatile scholar like Prinsep did not know that the character 
in north-eastern India or Bengal, Bihctr and Orissa was the 
very same in form in that remote p>eriod. 

It is not understood how Major Kittoe * suspected ’ the ins- 
cription slab of Bhatta Bhavadeva to have originally belonged 
to the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. He was only informed at 
Bhuvaneswar “ that the commemorative slab had been 
actually cut out from the temple of Abanda (Ananta ?) Basu* 
deva of Bhubaneswar by a Colonel Saheb." Perhaps the in- 
vocation — Namo Bhagavate Vasudevaya - of the inscription 
misled him. Prinsep had also such a notion as he described 
it as the ‘ Bhasudeva slab.’ 

It has been stated above as to how the register of anti- 
quities of the Society’s Museum was maintained. Bhatta 
Bhavadeva’s inscription was ‘ marked No. 2 ' whereas that 
of Svapnesvara-deva was ‘ marked No. 6.’ It is unfortunate 
that the number of the Brahmesvara slab was not noted by the 
editor. Its number would be either 5 or 7 as two stone inscrip- 
tions from Bhuvaneswar were presented by Stuart in one occa- 
sion and therefore the recording of serial numbers would have 
been made at the time of donation. In the list of donations by 
“ General Stewart mentioned above, the following stone 
inscriptions of India are noted : — 

1. “A stone slab from Ajayagerh in Bundelkhand 
with Sanskrit inscription. 

2-3. “ Two ditto from Burro Pilari near Bhilas with 

ditto. 

4. “Another ditto from Oudipoor near ditto. 

5. “ Another ditto from Mahoba in Bundelkhand near 
ditto. 
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6~7. Two stones from Bhubaneswar in Orissa with 
Sanskrit inscriptions. 

8. “ One ditto from Ajayagerh.” 

Two inscriptions from Bhuvaneswar are to be identified 
with the inscriptions of the Meghesvara and Brahmesvara 
temples and their numbers were marked 6 and 7 in Stuart’s 
collection . 

It seems that Prinsep was in doubt about Kittoe’s identi- 
fication when he wrote that “ there was nothing in the first of 
the two whence we could guess its locality.” If any one of 
them would have questioned the propriety of identification of 
three slabs out of two from Bhuvaneswar, the miistake done 
would have been detected and rectified in i 838 just a 
century ago. 

It will not be out of place here to mention two other 
instances of committing a similar mistake unknowingly like 
Prinsep and Kitloe, that have been repeated at a later period 
in connection with these inscriptions of Bhuvaneswar. Since 
1837 the inscription slabs have been fixed on the western 
compound wall of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. 

In 1880 Dr. Rajendralal Mitra did not write anything 
about the inscription of Svapnesvara Deva although the ins- 
cription slab was stuck to the same wall of the Ananta-Vasu- 
deva temple. He thus writes : — 

“ There are existing two large slabs stuck on the western 
wall of the courtyard of the famous temple (of Ananta-Vasu- 
deva) bearing Sanskrit inscriptions. One of these was ori- 
ginally intended for the temple of Brahmesvara, and the other 
for that of Ananta and Vasudeva Both of them had been 
removed from their proper places by General Stewart, and 
deposited in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at 
about the early part of this century. When Major (then 
Lieutenant) Kittoe visited Bhubaneswar in 1 838 
the priests complained bitterly of the sacrilege, and he 
suggested the restitution of the atones. The society readily 

46-I290B 
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p;rm:t(eJ this, but in replacing them through some mistake 
or other, the Major selected the outer wall of I he temple 
for both of them, instead of their respective places. Before 
making the restitution James Prinsep published tianscripts 
and translations of both the records in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal." 

Writing on the Meghesvara inscription cf Svapnesvaia 
Deva of Orissa Mr. N. N. Vasu quotes the above extract and 
writes : — 

** 1 went personally to inspect those two slabs and made 
rubbings of both. Both the slabs now lie at the identical 
place where Dr. Rajendralal saw them. 1 was assured 
by the old Pandas of the temple that they remained at the 
very spot from before the time of the Doctor’s inspection, 
without su^ering a change of place or alteration of any kind. 

“ It is, indeed, surprising that there is no conformity 
at all of the Brahmesvara inscription described by the learned 
Doctor with the inscription I inspected. In fact, there is 
no Brahmesvara inscription at all in the temple. I am quite 
at a loss to determine how he identified this with the Brahmes- 
vara slab. 

“ As fsur as 1 am aware nobody has yet deciphered this 
inscription under notice.” 

Dr. Kielhorn’s note on these two inscripticns runs as 
follows : — 

“ The two inscriptions, of which 1 give an account here 
from excellent impressions prepared for Dr. Hultzsch by 
Mr. Krishna Sastri, are on the slabs of dark stone which 
are now in the Western wall of the courtyard of the temple of 
Ananta-VSsudeva at Bhubauneswarin the Puri District of Orissa, 
two stones were taken away from Bhubaneswar and presented 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by General Stewart about 1810, 

’0 Antiquities nf OiisM. Vol. II, p. 84. 

» j. A, S. B., Vol, LXVI, 1897, pp. I M2. 
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but to please the people, they were returned to their original 
place in 1 837 . In the latter year the inscriptions were both 
edited with specimen of facsimiles of the character by Mr. 
Prinsep in the Jour. Bengal. As. Soc , Vol. VI, p. 89 ff. and 
p. 280 ff., thfe one here marked A ' ‘ ‘ , and the inscription 
A has been edited again (ibid, Vol. LXV‘l, Part 1, pp. 11 ff.,) 
by Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu, who was not aware of its 
having been published sixty years before.” 

In 1912 Mr. M. M. Chakravarti in his article entitled 
” Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bengal ” published a photograph of 
the inscription of Svapnesvara-deva and wrongly described 
the same as the inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva.'" If either 
Dr. Mitia, Mr. Vasu or Mr. Chakravarti could makea mistake 
inadvertantly, it is easy to imagine the difficulty of Prinsep 
and Kittoe. 

Raghavendra Kavisekhara’s genealogical account has 
been cited as a corroborative evidence in support of the 
identification of Bhatta Bhavadeva’s inscription belonging 
to Bhuvanesweir and so I like to discuss below its historical 
value. 

Prachyavidyamaharnava N. N. Vasu had first some doubt 
as to the exact temple from which the inscription of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva was removed. He wrote 

‘‘ When we first read the contents of this eulogium, it 
struck us as to how a Bengali Brahmin of Radha country 
could have built this magnificent monument in a foreign 
country like Utkala.” But this doubt was removed when 
he unexpectedly found a passage in the genealogical account 
composed by Raghavendra Kavisekhara in 1660 A.D., 
which mentions that Harivarmadeva whose valour was pro- 
claimed in many countries like Anga, Vanga and Kalinga 

« E. 1., Vol. VI. p. 198. 

a J. Mid P. A. S. B., Vol. Vlll. pp. 338 and 342 and pt. XIX. 
a Castes and Sects of Bengal. Vol. fl. pp. 6. XIV-XV in Bengali, 
a /bid., p. 6 (!i). 
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( Vangangakalingadyaseshajanapadabahumatadbhutakaima ) 
erected one hundred and eight temples for various gods at 
Ekamrakshetra. Raghavendra Kavisekheira’s account runs 
thus : — 

“Sri Ekamra-kanana-pratishthapita Heiri-hara-vaidehi-ragha- 
valakshmanahanumettadyashtottarasatadbhuta- vaijayantl-vibhu- 
shitamanda - gandhaprasu-prasuna - patalasaundaryadinyakrta 
Nandanakanana-vaibhava-paramamodamayodyana - samalam- 
krta-sturapatha-sainsparsi- Sundara-mandira-mandakinl- vimala- 
kilala- kamala- kalharendivara-sonaravindavmdasainsobhita-su- 
vi^a-saroveura-samhatih.” 

On the authority of this account Mr. Vasu came to the 
conclusion that “ when Hcirivarmadeva erected hundreds 
of temples at Bhubaneswar, it was no wonder on the part 
of his chief minister to build the Ananta-Vasudeva temple 
during his reign.’' At page ix of this book we find that 
the title Gaudodravahgadhipa or the over-lord of Gauda, 
Odra and Vanga, has been applied to Maharaja Hari- 
vaimadeva. On the other hand these titles are not found either 
in the account of Raghavendra Kavisekhara or in the copper- 
plate grant of Harivarmadeva which was published by him. 
Commenting on the copper-plate grant of Harivarmadeva 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar has written the following : — 

“ A very indistinct photograph of only one side of the 
plate is given by Mr. N. N. Vasu in his Castes and Sects 
o/ Bengal, Vol. 11, frontispiece. On pages 21 '5-17 he also 
has given an extremely tentative reading of a portion of the 
document, which I am afraid, is too conjectural to be utilised 
for historical purposes.” ■' Nowhere Mr. Vasu’s tentative 
reading of the copper-plate of Harivarmadeva we find any 
title like Gaudodravangadhipa or any information of erecting 

ibid., p. 6ii. 

/bid., p. 6xv. 

^ Inscriptions of Bengal# Vo). Ilf# p. 168. 
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temples at Bhuvaneswar as are met with in Raghavendra’s 
account which was composed, it is stated, on the basis of 
traditions and older genealogical accounts. The annual 
report of the Dacca Museum for 1936-37 mentions that the 
Samantasar topper-plate of Heurivarmadeva has been acquired 
for the Museum and Dr. N. K. Bhattasali remarks that the 
text of Mr. Vasu “ was vitiated by preconceived readings." 

Mr. M. M. Ganguli took this unreliable account of Ragha- 
vendra to be a “copper-plate inscription ’’ and wrote thus : — 

“ We learn from a copper-plate inscription composed by 
Raghavendra Kavisekhara that Harivarma Deva was a king of 
Bengal, and the seat of this government was Vikramapura." 

On going through the inscription of Raghavendra Kavi- 
sekhetra referred to at page 379, 1 am convinced that the palace 
with the temple of Rameswara was built by Harivarma Deva, 
the king of Bengal, in the beginning of the eleventh century 
A.D. We learn from the inscription that Harivarmadeva 
built 108 temples of Hara, Hari, Rama, Sita, Lakshmana 
and Hanuman in Ekamra Kanana and laid out flower 
gardens, etc. The site, now in a ruinous state, was occupied 
by his garden and garden houses. The temples of Sita, 
Lakshmana and Hanuman still cluster round the temple of 
Rameswara.'’^" 

Commenting on the authenticity of genealogical accounts 
of Bengal which narrate that Adi Sura brought Brahmins 
of five gotras to Bengal, Mr. R. P. Chanda is of opinion that 
“ on the contradictory evidence that we meet in the eulogium 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bhuvaneswar aga nst the story of 
bringing Brahmins belonging to Svavarna Gotra, doubts 
naturally arise in our mind as to the historical truth of the 
story of Adi Sura. So long as any copper-plate or stone 
inscription dispel this doubt, it is quite useless to make an 

^ Orissa and Her Remains, 1912, p. 379. 

» /WApp. 390-91. 
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attempt in compiling the history of Adi Sura on the authority 
of self-contradictory genealogical accounts.” So until and 
unless any genuine and contemporary records of Harivarma 
Deva showing his supremacy over Orissa is found, it is 
equally useless to accept the views advanced by some scholars 
on these points. 

It is quite possible for any Hindu monarch or his minister 
to erect temples in a place of pilgrimage like Bhuvaneswar 
and put commemorative inscriptions in them and no one 
would ever object to doing such religious work even in 
another kingdom where question of political supremacy does 
not arise at alL It may be that Raghavendra Kavisekhara’s 
Bhavabhumivartta Wcis composed with historical data, but 
the date of the manuscript has not been clearly established 
and, moreover, it does not refer directly even to Bhatta 
Bhavadeva. 

All these facts lead to the conclusion that the Ananta- 
Vasudeva temple of Bhuvaneswar was not built by Bhatta 
Bhavadeva of the village of Siddhala in Radha country, who 
built the temple of Narayana in his native village. 

Ill 

Deities of the Ananta-Vasudeoa Temple and their reference in 

the Inscriptions of Bhatta Bhaoadeva and Chandradevi 

The inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva mentions in verse 3 
that the village Siddhala is the ornament of Radha where 
his forefathers dwelt. In verses 4 to 25, the poet describes 
versatile qualifications and fortunes of Bhatta Bhavadeva and 
then in verse 26 Radha country is rgain described where, 
on the outskirt of a village, he excavated a tank for the 
supply of water to public. 

In verses 27, 28 and 29 mention is made of his installing 
a stone image of Narayana (V. 27) and of building a temple 


Gau^arSjamSli. 1913, p. 59. 
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for him (V . 28) and of placing the images of Narayana, 
Ananta and Nrsimha in the niches of the said temple (V. 
29). The strain of description lends support to the sugges- 
tion that all these works were done in the Siddhala village 
mentioned ' in verse 3. Mr. N. G. Majumdar rightly 
remarks ; — “ The name of the village ib not mentioned. It 
was evidently Siddhala, the home of Bhavadeva.” He again 
notes at p. 192 that “ some writers identify Siddhala with 
the present village of Siddhala near Ahmadpur In Birbhum 
district” {vide Birbhum Vivarana by HarekrishnaMukherji— ). 
In the J.R.A.S.. 1935, pp. 97-99, Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 
notes this stating that it ” may be correct.” 

Verse 28 describes the temple erected by Bhatta Bhava- 
Deva. The poet compares this edifice which surpasses the 
charms of the abode of Indra, with Siva’s abode Kailasa for 
its height, Hari’s for its beauty, ornamentation and (lashing 
discus. Beholding its attractiveness even Siva is desirous 
of abandoning Kailasa, his abode. 

The above description suits well to a temple standing 
solitary in a place, but such description of one in the vicinity 
of earlier temples, such as the Great Lingaraja and Brahmes- 
vara, is beyond the conception of any poet. Had the 
Ananta-Vasudeva temple been loftier than the Lingaraja 
temple, there weis no difficulty in accepting the truth in the 
fancy of the poet. The following suggestion of Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar would have been quite correct if the date of 
the Ananta-Vasudeva temple would have been earlier than 
that of Lingaraja or Brahmesvara ; — 

‘‘It is rather tempting to suggest that the poet here is 
reminded of the existence of Tribhuvanesvara (Lingara) close 
to Ananta-Vasudeva. According to Vaishnavite tradition 
Siva asked the permission of Vasudeva to stay in Ekamra- 
kshetra (i.e., Bhubanesveura) and the latter granted it. 

Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol, III, p. 28, note No. I. 

3* lhid,t p. 40., Note No. 6, 
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This tradition has got nothing to do with the construction of 
the temples at Bhuvanesvar. It only establishes the supre- 
macy of Vaishnavism over Saivism. 

The images known as Naravana, Ananla . and Nrsimha 
by name (Narayanananta-hrsimha murtti), were installed 
(v. 29) in the niches of the temple of Narayana built 
by Bhatta Bhavadeva. Due to mistake in identifying the 
images of the niches of this temple with the cult images of 
the Ananta-Vasudeva temple, all writers have been misled in 
expressing their views. The views of previous writers on 
this point are quoted below : — 

Dr. Rajendralal Milra writes as follows about the images 
of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple : 

“ The presiding divinities of the temple are two brothers 
Balarama and Krishna under the names of Ananta ‘ the 
eternal ’ and Vasudeva. The images are of very coarse make 
and about 5 ft. high. The figure of Ananta has over its 
head a canopy formed by the expanded hood of a many- 
headed cobra. Though the temple is occupied by two 
images, it is held to belong exclusively to Vishnu * ‘ ' .” 

Mr. M. M. Ganguly mentions that “ the temple of 
Ananta-Vasudeva is a Vaishnavite one dedicated to Ananta 
and Vasudeva or Balarama and Krishna, a duel image of 
whom is enshrined in the vimana.” 

Dr. Mltra’s two images have been represented in a single 
image in the account of Mr. Ganguly who perhaps did not 
see the images at all. His conception of the single image 
of Ananta-Vasudeva is perhaps due to the idea of the image 
of Harihara. 

Mr. M. M. Chakravarti has written the following : — 

“ From the inscription one learns that Bhavadeva built 
a high wheel-crested temple, placed in its inner sanctum the 
images of Vasudeva, Ananta and Nrsitnha ' * ‘ .” 

p Antiquities of Orism, Vol. llf p. 84. Orissa and Her Remains, p. 369, 
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Within the inner sanctum may still be seen 

the three images (not two as Dr. Milra says).” 

Mr. Gurudas Sarkar also supports the views of Mr. M. M. 
Chakravarti.*' 

The verse 29 has been translated by various scholars. 

(1) Captain G. T. Marshall translated it as follows : — 

“ He (Bhavadeva) placed in that house of Vishnu, in the 
innermost sanctuaries, the images of Narayana, Ananta and 
Nrsimha, as the Vedas in the mouths of Bramha.” 

(2) Dr. Rajendralal Mitra published this translation in 
his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. 11, p. 86. 

(3) Dr. Kielhorn summarised the contents of the verses 
as follows : — 

“ This Bhavadeva, then, had a reservoir of water con- 
structed in the country of Radha (V. 26). Moreover, at 
the place, where the inscription is, he set up a stone image 
of God Narayana (Vishnu) (v. 27) and founded a temple of 
the God (v. 28) in which he placed images of his in 
the forms of Narayana, Ananta and Nrsirnha (v. 29).” 

Like Captain Marshall and Dr. Mitra, Mr. N. N. Vasu 
interpreted the verse to mean that three images were placed 
in the Garbhagriha of the temple. ® 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar also translated this verse 29 in the 
same way as follows : — 

” (Verse 29) There, in Vishnu’s temple in the respective 
sanctums (Garbhagrihas) he ardently placed images of the 
god in the form of Narayana, Ananta and Nrsimha like the 
(three) Vedas in the mouths of the creator (f.e., Bramha). 

J. and P. S. B.. Vol. VUI, p. 338. 

Mandirer Katha. 

w J. A. S. B., Vol VI., p. 97. 

3* E. 1.. Vol. VI. p. 204, 

3® Caatet and Secta of Bengal, Vol. I. p. 349. 

Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 40, 

47— 1290B 
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None of the above scholais, excepting Dr. Kielhorn, have 
been able to fully interpret the verse in its real sense. Mr. 
Majumdar’s reading is not grammatically correct as he has 
put * i ’ in place of ‘ i ’ in the word murttih which is murttih, 
the plural form of murlti in the objective declension unless 
it is a printing mistake. 

Garbhagriha is an architectural term signifying a single 
room with one door. But in the inscription we find the 
plural form in (he locative of the word Garbhagrihantara 
situated in the V’esma erected for the god. 1 consider it to 
be a technical term of the architecture signifying the places 
exterior or attached to the sanctum, that is, the three niches 
of the temple wherein Parsvadevatas are placed. If it is taken 
in this sense, i.e., antara means bahirbhaga (outside) and not 
inside, the translation of verse 29 will stand as follows : — 

There in the Vishnu’s temple, in three respective niches 
outside the sanctum, he ardently placed the images of gods 
Nirayana, Ananta and Nrsiinha like the three Vedas in the 
mouths of Bramha. 

It may be said here that only three faces out of four 
of Bramha are represented in sculpture and three parsva- 
devatas of this temple have been compared here with three 
faces of Bramha representing three Vedas (Vedatrayl). 

However none of these images with the exception of 
Nrsiinha which occupied the eastern niche but is now missing 
are found to occupy the temple and the priests of the temple 
do not know any existence of Narayana, Ananta and Nrsiinha 
in the Garbhagriha. They perform the daily worship of 
Ananta (Balarama), Vasudeva (Jagannatha) and Subr adra, and 
while doing so they recite the following dhyana of each god : — 

I. Dhyana oj Vasudeva: ■ 

Kalabhrafijanapunjasundaramukhaip padmabhila^hasmitaip 
Sakradyamaravanditapadayugaip ^aipkharibahudvayam 
Anandaplutavaridhiip pradhajatam mukhaikahetuin vibhuip 
Samsararnavataranaip trijagataip nathaip bhaje Kesavam, 
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2. Dhyana of Ananta or Balarama : 

Dorbliyam sobhita-langala-samusalain kadambari- 

chanchalam 

Ratnairachita-kundalain bhujabalairakianiabhumandalam 

Vajrabhaln guruchaiugandayugaJam Nagendra-chodo- 

’ jjvalam 

Samgrame chapalam sasamka-dhavaiani I§rl-Kaniapalam 

bhaje. 

3. Dhyana of Subhadra : 

Nanabliusanabhusitarn siimanasani nnanda-kallolinim 

Phuilendlvaranilalochana-nayanam sriraniakrsnanujam 

Saivabhista-phala-piadana-niratam tiailokyasanmohinim 

Devesim bhava-duhkha-danana-samanim Deviin 

Subhadram bhaje. 

The description of three images, which are worshipped in 
the Ananta- Vasudeva temple, is given below : — 

1 . The standing image of Ananta measures 55'' X 18". 
It has a seven-hooded snake canopy and two hands. The 
right hand holds the Hala (plough) and left hand 
Mushala. There is a head-dress (Mukuta) which is very 
indistinct. The outer garment hangs from the left shoulder 
with a knot near the right knee. A similar image of Ananta 
is fixed to the raised wall at the bathing ghat of Bindusara in 
front of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. 

2. The standing image of Subhadra measures 
40" X 17." A temple-decoration is carved on its back 
slab and there cire two full-blown lotuses above the head of 
the image. The image itself stands on a lotus pedestal. 
Two palms are broken. The image is decorated with 
Vanamala and other ornaments. Two female attendants 
are found standing on her each side. 

3. The stemding image of Vasudeva measures 58 X 18 
It has a semicircle halo. There is the mukuta on its head 
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and it wears sacred thread. The image has four hands, the 
left upper hand holds conch or Sankha and the lower hand 
the discus or Chakra ; the right upper hand holds Gada and 
the lower hand holds Lotus-bud. The image has two silver 
eyes which perhaps have been put by the priests. This 
piece of sculpture is similar in design to that of the Binduseura 
tank in front of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. 

All the three images stand on one stone platform facing 
to the west and have been fixed at the back with the 
masonary construction . 

The images of Ma tangl Mahalakshmi measuring 
34'^ X 2 1 is kept in the south-west corner of the sanctum 
and a stone pillar known as Sudarsana is also kept at her 
side. 

If we take the above image of Vasudeva to be the very 
same with Narayana of Bhatta Bhavadeva’s inscription, we 
get the image of Vasudeva and Ananta in place of “ Narayana 
and Ananta ” of the said inscription. But how does a female 
image come in to occupy the place of Nrsiinha ? On enquiry, 

1 learnt that the priests do not know anything about the image 
of Nrsimha and their old palm-leaf mcmuscripts which are read 
in the procedure of worship of these gods, are silent about 
Nrsiinha. The priest informed me that there are only two 
Nrsiinha images at Bhuvaneswar, one the Ugra Nrsiinha in 
the Uttaresvara temple and another the Lakshmi Nrsiinha in 
a temple facing west on the southern side of the compound 
of the Lingaraja temple. The image of Nrsiinha of the 
Uttaresvara temple does not originally belong to that temple 
as it is kept now in the Natamandira. It measures 
46^^ X 23". The width of space occi*», ied by the image of 
Subhadra is only 1 7" and so an image of 23" wide cannot 
be put in there. But the dimensions of the image of 
Nrsiinha are exactly similar to the eastern niche of the temple 
which is generally in all Vaishnava temples occupied by the 
image of Nraimha and the carvings and dimensions of this 
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image are identical with that of the images of Vamana in the 
northern niche and Varaha in the southern niche of the 
temple. So the image of Nrsimha of the Utaresvara temple 
can be identified with the image of the eastern niche and not of 
the sanctum oh the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. It seems that 
it was removed along with the commemorative inscription 
by Major Stuart from the temple and left at his camp for 
some reason or other. The image of Lakshmi-Nrsiniha of 
the Lingaraja temple compound measuring 64" X 32" is in a 
temple occupying an independent position and for it there 
is no space at all on the stone pedestal of the cult images of 
the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. 

There is also another temple known as Anantesvara 
facing north on the southern side of the Lingaraja temple 
compound. The workmanship of these images is different 
from that of the images of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple which 
are no doubt earlier. ^I’hese images are also called Ananta, 
Vasudeva and Subhadra and their description is given below. 

The image of Ananta measures 47" X 19". The back 
slab has a trifoliate arch with a Makara design at each end. 
The canopy consists of seven snake-hoods and there are two 
Vidyadharls on back slab beyond the hood. The 3th and 
6th hoods from left are broken. Both the hands are broken 
from the elbow. The image stands on two other lotuses at 
the extremity of each side and two devotees sit on the inter- 
mediate lotuses. All these five lotuses are carved on a single 
lotus pedestal. The image has mukuta, sacred thread, 
necklace and garland of wild flowers (Vanamala). 

The image of Subhadra measures 32" X 14". There is a 
trifoliate arch on the back slab. At both ends of the arch 
there Eire two Vidyadharls holding garlands. Her right hand 
is broken and she holds the petals of a full-blown lotus 
which emerges from the lotus pedestal with her left hand. 
The image stands on the middle one of the three lotuses and 
the remaining two are vacant. 
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The image of Jagannatha or Vasudeva measures 43^^ X ] 9 ". 
In the middle of the trifoliate arch a Rahumukha is carved and 
on each side of the Rahumukha there is one female riding on 
a flying male Vidhyadhara. At the two Makara (crocodile) 
bases of the arch there are two images of Caruda. It has 
two hands and not four like the image of the Ananta-Vasudeva 
temple. As the hands are broken at the elbow no weapons 
are found now. The image possesses necklace of Kauslubha, 
sacred thread and garland of wild flowers. The image 
stands on the middle lotus out of five and on the right there 
is the image of Lakshmi holding a lotus and standing oh the 
lotus flower at the side, and on the left there is the image 
of Sarasvati playing on the Vina There are two devotees, 
now broken, on two lotus seats on each side between the 
middle one and the two end ones. 

All the three imatges stand on a common pedestal which 
has been divided into three compartments by insertion of four 
pillars lending support to a projection. One pillar to the right 
of Ancinta is missing and so also a portion of the pro- 
jection. 

The images of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple and that of 
the Ananteswar temple are found to be made according to the 
texts of the Hayasirsha Pancharaira, Malsya Purana and 
Pratistha-prasanga as quoted in the Haribhakti-Vilasa. 
Mention of Purusottama, Balarama, Sriktsna and Subhadra 
in the epigraph of Chandradevl also indicates that the texts 
of Pratisthaprasanga was very familiar in Orissa in the 1 3th 
century A.D. 

The name of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple is very signi- 
ficant. Rai Bahadur R. P. Chand? writes the following in 
this connection : — 

“ In all available exposition of the Pancharatra system 
Vssudeva is mentioned first and is followed by Sainkarsana. 
But in both of our inscriptions (of second century B.C.) the 
order is changed, Samkarsana is named first and Vasudeva 
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comes as the second. The mention of Satnkarsana first and 
VMudeva afterwards in two records of such two distant 
places as Ghasundi in Rajputana and Nanaghat in the Deccan, 
shows that in those days Satnkarsana was popularly recog- 
nised as a divinity equalling Vasudeva in rank." The 
names of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and ^ubhaclra of Pun on 
this analogy seem to be of remoter antiquity and ‘ ‘ may 
perhaps be the last remnants of the primitive unVedic 
Pancharatra ritual." '■ 

When the images of the inscription of Biialla Bhavadeva 
cannot be identified with that of the Ananta Vasudeva Umple, 
it can safely be said that Bhatta Bhavadeva, the minister of 
Harivarmadeva, did not build the temple of Ananta- Vasudeva 
at Bhuvaneswar. The inscription slab, which is fixed 
now on its compound wall, was identified by mistake to be 
its commemorative slab. Then where is the inscription slab 
of this temple which was removed from it by Major 
Stuart ? 

According to the text of inscription No. 4, it can be 
said with certainty that Chadradevi built the present Ananta- 
Vasudeva temple. The deities namely Balarama, Krsna 
and Subhadra (Bala-Krsna-Subhadramcha) mentioned in the 
inscription are even now worshipped in the temple. The 
locality and the position of the temple at Bhuvaneswar remain 
the same according to the description given in the inscription 
of Chandradevi. Mention is made in the inscription of 
Bhatta Bhavadeva that in the front of the temple he excavated 
a tank (verse 31) and outside the temple laid out a garden 
(verse 32). This vapi or tank of the inscription of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva has been identified with Vindu-sagara of 
Bhuvaneswar. Mr. N. G. Majumdar writes that “ the tank 
referred to in the inscription is no longer traceable and some 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No 5, p. 121, 

4* Indo-Aryan Races, p. 12 1. 
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scholars are of opinion that * it has been probably absorbed 
in the tank of Vindusagara The poet Vachaspati 

of Bhatta Bhavadeva's inscription does not give any 
religious importance to the tank, but the poet Umapati 
of the inscription of Chandradevi written in 1278 A.D. 

puts it saying that ‘ ‘ these holy places do not attain 

the divine rank of even a drop thereof '' “ and this 

statement of Umapati seems to have been based on the 
authenticity of the Garudapurana which mentions the sanctity 
of the Vindusagara. The date of Bhatta Bhavadeya s inscrip- 
tion according to the calculation of Mr. Majumdar has been 
estimated as belonging to the ‘ ‘ first quarter of the 1 2th 
century and even the last quarter of the 1 1 th century A.D.,”*® 
and if Mr. M. M. Chakravarti’s suggestion about the 
absorption of the tank dug by Bhatta Bhavadeva in the Vindu- 
sagaura at a subsequent period to that of the first quarter of 
the 12th century A.D. is accepted, the attainment of the 
divine rank of Vindusagara is to be attributed to a period of 
less than 1 00 years from the time of the poet Umapati which 
is perhaps untenable. 

The descriptions given in the Ekamra-chandrika, Kapila- 
satnhita, Svarnadrimahodaya and Ekamra-purana go to show 
that in the Ananla-Vasudeva temple are enshrined the stone 
images of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra which are 
known as Silabrahma whereas such images at Puri are known 
as Darubrethma. 

The above four Upapuranas faithfully record the religious 
traditions sacred to the Ananta-Vasudeva temple and the 
Vindusagara tank of Bhuvaneswar and it will be observed 
from the books that nowhere names of * Narayanananta- 
nrsimha ’ or * Narayanananta ’ from the inscription of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva* occur, and this goes, to some extent, against 

43 Inscriptions of Bengal. V'oK III, p. 32. 

« E.I.. Vol. XIII, p. 154. 

4^ Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 32. 
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the identification of the temple of Ananta-Vasudeva with that 
built by Bhatla Bhavadeva, whereas, on the other hand, the 
inscription of Chandradevi, daughter of a Ganga King of 
Orissa, makes distinct mention of gods Srlkrsna, Balarama 
and Subhadra, and of Purusottama in verses 13, 21 and 23 
which are found in the above-named Upapuriinas. There 
are also two temples still standing in dilapidated condition 
in the compound of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple dedicated 
to goddesses Lakshmi and Sarasveiti . 1 hese temples were 

built perhaps according to provision of such temples in the 
compound of the Jagannatha temple at Puri. 

From all these points one is arrived at a definite conclusion 
that the inscription slab of Bhatta Bhavadeva identified as 
the inscription of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple and subse- 
quently returned to Bhuvaneswar and fixed in its present 
position, does not belong to Bhuvaneswar ; it originally 
belonged to the temple of Narayana or Ananta-narayana 
erected at the village Siddhala in Radha or Uttara Radha 
(according to the Belava copper-plate of Bhojavarman) from 
where it was brought to the collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta, by some antiquarian whose name was 
not recorded in the list of donors of the Asiatic Society. 
Had it not belonged to the collection of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, there would have been left a chance of its being 
considered as an inscription from Bhuvaneswar, but its 
return from the collection of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta 
ts unquestionable and so there is no doubt about the fact 
that the inscription of Chandradevi, now preserved by the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London, is the original slab of the 
Ananta-Vasudeva temple of Bhuvaneswar. It is also desirable 
that if the original slab cannot be brought back from London, 
a plaster cast of it may be put at the place of Bhatta Btiava- 
deva’s inscription which may be removed from Bhuvaneswar 
and preserved in the Indian Museum in Calcutta or in the 
Museum at Cuttack. 


4$-t290B 
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Stone images of Ananla or Balarama, Vasudeya or 
Krsna and Subhadra were identified in his article on 
Ekanamla and Subhadra first by my friend late Mr. 
Jogendra Chandra Ghosh to whom I owe mariy suggestions ; 
it was published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Letters, Vol. II, 1936, No. 1, pp. 41-46, together 
with a plate showing a set of images preserved in the 
Lucknow Museum. It will appear from what 1 have 
narrated above that there are three such sets of sculptures at 
Bhuvaneswar. The catalogue of antiquities of the Gwalior 
Museum contains a photograph of images of Balarama 
and it is expected that such sculptures are scattered in other 
parts of India. A proper survey of these three Vaishnava 
images will enable us to locate the area where the Pancharatra 
system of worship was prevalent and popular in ancient and 
mediaeval periods of Indian History. 

In conclusion I acknowledge with thanks various sugges- 
tions which I received from Mr. Kedarnath Mahapatra of 
Bhuvaneswar. Thanks are due also to my friends Pandit 
Binayak Mishra and Pandit Bhagavan Panda for helping me 
in preparing the correct reading of the text of the inscription 
of Chandradevi from a photograph which was collected for 
the Baripada Museum of the Mayurbhanj State through the 
kind permission of the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London. 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A., Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, visited Bhuvaneswar in early January, 
1939, and 1 had the privilege of showing him the images of 
the Ananta-Vasudeva and Ananteswar temples and on exami- 
nation he W8is pleased to agree with my identification. 1 had 
the opportunity of discussing this matter with Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar who expressed his appreciation and promised me 
to make arrangements for its early publication in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal the General Secretary 
of which kept it pending for publication since June, 1937, and 
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returned the. same at my request in March, 1939. Out of 
three inscription slabs removed from the temples of 
Brahmesvara, Meghesvara and Ananta-Vasudeva of 
Bhuvaneswar by Major Stuart, popularly called “ Hindoo 
Stuart,” two'llabs belonging to the temples of Brahmesvara 
and Meghesvara were presented by him 16 the Museum of 
the Asiatic. Society of Bengal, Calcutta, and the slab belong- 
ing to the Ananta-Vasudeva temple found its way to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 
in a manner quite unknown now. The published text of the 
Meghesvara inscription is found to be satisfactory, but the 
texts of the other two inscriptions, and particularly the text of 
the Brahmesvara inscription, have been improved to some 
extent and I intend to re-edit them shortly. 

Extracts from the inscription of Bhalta Bhavadeva of 
Siddhala in Radha and that of the inscription of Chandra- 
devi of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple of Bhuvaneswar are 
given in tire appendices for easy reference. 
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Extracts from the Inscription of Bhatta BhavadeOa. 

H& * ^ * 

awffa ’a 

aaiTgar n li. 

^ «p ^ ^ 

^T5TaT»T5i^T^ 3TT?r5raa’!rnTt 

^ww^qi3a-aftafi-mwTaia-§t«ifa: i 
^^Taa: qfk^WTmfiiorTaT^siT 
afRmRfafq»ig*q»Tgilts3*«rTf%atqiTa5!: n 
MqqT3| 

%gfTa qqTfqa>?TT^3: qfawrfqa: \ 
a: tiT^a^^55aV^rfa«?Rt ^55iTa«{ si €lfqq^ 
4|^fi^aTf^Tafq2:qt u 

^»! vfw^ qa fagc^Tfq^qjraai 

fgic^T ^ #«faact faafe fqjTsja ^siafia fa^T^s; 
at»iT% snfk^q ansrarfa faftsit ^R^naq n 
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5€r^tf^s[res9if^ i 

aia ir f% ^ aiTOscrT^sar; i 

^«»«^55qT f«aiaV. 

WITJ 5 iiTfiT 3 PI^ II 

in^TT^T^ fr gr*T?f: 

wq qifT q%fffqfeqT^s§qj^q ?TTS- 
^q^^hTT^fWf%ir^Tfqqf qi ^qiTf% H 

qqi^qiT 

q ^ fqfiissr^^rqs^fq^s^ciTef i 
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hxtracts jroTn the Inscriptions of Chandra Deot. 


’sreqsR^Sq fqqqt qq ^ q^iqq: I 

mf^ ^qs^tor: n ' 


qq q 


qqi^qfR %q^q^ 3 r 5 rq««^ n c, 
q qq fqfenqfqqqfq q5qfe;%Jrf^qT- 
fqqrq t fqiro^ qTqqrqqtif I 

qi$-qq«MTiWRrrfqfrer%qTOi: 
q^qEorqfqqfV ^qzq^sifqq qi II t e 
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cincr-^fan^ 5W5if^?r^:^s^?si5r: aiTiw^ i 
fap^^fci »ITg?nf^ filf^ 551 ^ 3 ? 

H^fTT w ? • 

« « ' ^ « 

fi*^^<n<i^«i4aHa 5iT*iTwf^^ \ 

5*it*Tr^aclt|i^55^€r«IT ^gs^IUTT^ftlrlT 
?^VrrT^ ^ftroT 

»a^ ^STCftr^^^fTSI^ WT^ aiTRfh 
UT^TT^ fipr^«Rft5§ %2i 11 <« 

* * Hf ^ 

YCiiinsrnpTtf^ft ^n^fiv ^\®fxr^TR: fii^ 

JTTW^ 3^m*T^ ’^dTd^ 

*|3g‘ n\i 

irr^ fii^dfii 9r»R|ciriT^V?i^d 
?Gr H xc^ %aiw^ « 

11TOT^%?TITO»T II 

g^Tf«3rm i 
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AN ANCIENT DYNASTY OF MAHA- 

KOSALA 

Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A. 

Nagpur University 

Mahakosala or Dakshina Kosala comprised, in ancient 
times, Chhattisgarh and the adjoining territory in the Eastern 
Slates Agency and the Province of Orissa up to the boundary 
of the Katak District. The ecirly history of this country 
before the advent of the Kalachuris is enveloped in obscurity. 
In the fifth century A.D. the kings of Sarabhapura were 
ruling over the territory comprised in modern Drug, 
Raipur 2Uid Bilaspur Districts of the Central Provinces, 
while those of the Nala dynasty held portions of the Bastar 
State and the adjoining Vizagapatam District.^ The 
Vakatakas were their neighbours on the west. The sixth 
century, which saw the downfall of the Vakatakas brought 
the Somavarhsis on the scene in Chhattisgarh. Their family 
originally belonged to North India. Udayana, the earliest 
known king of this dynasty, was ruling in Central India, as 
a stone inscription found at Kalanjara records his construction 
of a temple of Vishnu evidently at Kalanjara.' He was 
probably a feudatory of the contemporary Maukhari king. 
Either he or his sons seem to have invaded Mahakosala during 
the campaign of the Maukhari king Isvaravarman against the 
contemporary king of Andhra.* In any case we find 

^ Ep. Ind,t Vol. XXI, pp. Recently some gold coins of the kings of this 

dynasty have been found in the Bastar State 

* Cunningham, A.S.R,, Vol. XXI, p. 40 and plate IX. 

3 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 228ff, 
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Udayana’s grandsons Tsanadeva and Nannadeva firmly 
established in Chhattisgarh ; for a stone inscription of the 
former ' and the copper-plates and stone inscriptions of the 
latter’s son Tivaradeva” and grandson IVfahasivagupta- 
Balarjuna*^ have beeft found in the Bilaspur and Raipur 
Districts of Mahakosaia. How long this dynasty continued 
to reign in these parts is not known. Later inscriptions of 
this dynasty have been found in the Sonpur and Patna States 
and in the Sambalpur and Katak Districts of Orissa. The 
late Rai Bahadur Hiralal thought that only one generation 
intervened between Mahasivagupta-Balarjuna and Sivagupta 
the first prince mentioned in the Katak plates. But the 
palaeographical development seen in the Katak plates is too 
great to be accounted for by two or three generations. The 
descendants of Mahasivagupta-Balarjuna may, therefore, 
have continued to rule in Chhattisgarh for some generations 
before they were ousted by another powerful family. 

Who ousted the Somavarhsis from Chhattisgarh ? Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal thought that the kings of iSarabhapur 
supplanted the Somavaihsis. He has not, however, put 
forward any reasons for this view except that the former 
kings seem to have changed the name of iSripura, the old 
capital of the latter to Sarabhapura to commemorate their 
victory over the Somavaihsis who assumed the title of 
Kesarin ; for ‘ Sarabha is a fabulous animal believed to be a 
match for a lion.’ ' This argument is merely conjectural. 
Besides, it is disproved by the discovery of the Thakurdiya 
plates of Maha-Pravararaja “ who belonged to the iSarabha- 

* Kiz., the Kharod .stone insciiptionof Tsanadeva, Hiralal's inscriptions in C. P, 
and Berar ^scrond ed.), p 125. 

^ See the Rsjim and Baloda plates of Tivaradeva (Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 29lff. 
and Ep. Ind., Vol. VH, pp. I02ff.) 

® Sec the ^irpur Stone inscription, ihid., Vol. XI, pp. I84ff. and the Mallfir 
plates, ihid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 

7 ihid., Vol. XI. p. 186. 

8 Ihid., Vol. XXII. pp. I6ff. 
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“'pura dynasty ; for the plates are issued from .^rfpura which 
shows that the kings of Sarabhapura did not change the 
name of the town to the last, since Maha-Pravararaja is the 
last known member of his dynasty. In favour of my view 
that the kings* of iSarabhapura ruled in Chhattisgarh prior 
to the Somavatiisis, I may point out that an expression " which 
invariably occurs in the formal part of the grants of Sarabha- 
pura kings is borrowed in the corresponding portion of the 
grants of Tivzuradeva. This clearly points to the conclusion 
that the Sarabhapura dynasty was overthrown by the 
Somavaihsis. 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal held further that the Scirabhapura 
kings were ousted by the Kalachuris. When he wrote, 
the records of the Sarabhapura kings and those of the Early 
Somavamsis were referred to the 8th century A.D. on the 
ground that the characters of their grants resembled those of 
the Vakalaka inscriptions which were referred by Dr. Fleet 
to that period.'" This view is now proved to be erroneous ; 
for the Viikatakas undoubtedly ilourished in the period from 
the third to the sixth century A.D. The king of Sarabhapura 
and those of the SomavaihsI dynasty must be referred to the 
sixth or the seventh century A.D. on palaeographic grounds ; 
for their charters are inscribed in box-headed characters not 
differing much from those of Pravarasena IPs grants. So 
there must have been another dynasty which ruled in 
Chhattisgarh between the Somavamsis and the Kalachuris. 

In many records ” of the Ratanpur branch of the Kala- 
churi dynasty it is stated that Kokalla had eighteen sons of 

f Tl> is expression U | 

See, e.g., lines 6-7 of fhe Aiaiiga plates of Malia-Jayaraj'a find lines 7*8 of R.Tipnr 
plates of Maha-Sudevaraja, Gupfa /nscripfions, pp. 193 and 198. It occuis in lines 
20-21 of the Rajim plates and in lines 23-24 of the Baloda plates of Tivaradeva, difd., 
p. 295 and Ep. /nd., Vol Vll, p 105. For further discussion see ihrd., Vol. XXII. 
pp. I74ff. 

Gupta Insert fitions. Introduction, pp. 15 16. 

See, e.g., the Ratanpur stone Inscription of Jajalladeva I, Ep. IncL. Vol. I, 

pp. 34ff. 

49-12908 
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whom the eldest became the lord of Tripur! and made his* 
brothers the lords of mandalas by his side. Scholars are 
not unanimous about the identification of this Kokalla. 
Some identify him with Kokalla 11 who flourished in the 
beginning of the eleventh century A.D,’” and ‘others with 
Kokalla i who ruled *in the latter half of the ninth century 
A.D.’ ’ The latter view appears to be correct ; for we find 
a corroborative statement in some inscriptions of the Kala- 
churis of Tripuri. The Bilhari stone inscription states that 
Mugdhatunga, the son and successor of Kokalla 1, conquered 
the lines of countries along the eastern seashore and took 
(the country of) Pali from the lord of Kosala.^' The Benares 
plates of Karna say that Prasiddhadhavala (who is none other 
than Mugdhatunga took possession of Pali, thinking that 
in his family there would b? born men precious on account 
of their greatness in this world."' This plainly means that 
the Kalachuri king conquered Pali to provide an adequate 
field for the activities of the illustrious princes who would 
be born in his family. The country of Pali, which was 
conquered from the king of Kosala, was probably the 
territory round Ratanpur ; for there is a village named 
Pali about 1 2 miles to the north of Ratanpur.*^ There is 

« fhid., Vol XXI. pp. 161ff. 

Ind. Hist. Quarts Vol XIII, p. 482ff. 

» Ep. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 256. 

Both Prasiddhadhavala and Mugdhatu.oga appear to be birudas of this king. 
His personal name was probably f^ankaragana . 

16 /hid., Vol. 11. p 306. 

17 It has been suggested that Pali is identical with Palifi, a village six miles from 
the seashore in the Balasore district of Orissa, becau.se the verse in the Bilhari stone 
inscription, which refers to Mugdhatunga ’s occupation Pali, speaks also of his 
conquest of the lines of countries near the eastern seashore. But the country on the 
eastern coast docs not seem to have been in the occupation of the descendants of 
Mugdhatunga as is implied in the passage from the Benares plates cited above. 
The two conquests seem to have been mentioned in the same verse for the sake of 
alliteration. Besides, Palia in the Balasore District does not possess any signs of 
great antiquity, while Pfili in the BilSspur District has an exquisitely carved temple 
which, as shown below, was probably erected prior to the time of Mugdhatunga. 





Two extra f-iilars in frcnl of iV.e c'cciway of ll>e cailliatiil.a 
erected b> the Kalacuri King Jaya. 
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even now a large tank and the remains of several temples 
near it at Pali. The one remaining temple which is still in 
a fair state of preservation is considered to be the finest in 
the Central ^ Provinces.*'" Mr. Chisolm, the settlement 
officer ol' the Bilaspur District, has thus described it : — 

* What now remains is a large octagonal dome acting as the 
portico to an inner building which was formerly dedicated to 
the service of Mahadeva. As you enter the dome, you are 
at once struck with the minute and elaborate carvings which 
extend from the floor to the very summit of the building. 
The dome is supported by pillars on all of which are images 
of mythological characters famous in Hindu legend ^nd song. 
Above these pillars the lower circle of the dome is a series 
of minute figures chiselled into most fantastic shapes. The 
most elaborate workmanship is, however, found at the 
entrance door to the inner building, where carving is most 
minute and elaborately executed. *** The existence of such 
a magnificent temple at Pali indicates its importance in ancient 
times. The surrounding country was probably known as the 
country of Pali and it was this country which was conquered 
by Mugdhatunga-Prasiddhadhavala who placed one of his 
brothers in charge of it. 

Who was ruling at Pali towards the close of the ninth 
century A. D.? The aforementioned temple at Pali has an 
inscription in three parts incised over three recesses in the 
architrave of the door of the garbhagriha which records the 
construction of the temple by Vikramaditya, the son of the 
Mahamandalesvara Malladeva. This inscription, which was 
disciphered by Dr. (then Mr.) D. R. Bhandarkar more than 
thirty -five years ago,*’ has not received from scholars the 

See Photograph No. .h 

18 Bilaspur District Gazetteer, p. 286. See Photograph No. II. 

18 Dr. Bhandarkar read the inscription as follows: — ^rt-Mahanagara-Vama-purt- 
vasasanagavalati(?) (Maoada?) Maha~manJal-€&vara-3rl-Mala(Va)f1vVas-tasya suixx- 
Vikramaditya-prasada lakshitah feiriri. Unfortunately t!ie name of the great city 
(inahSnagara) is uncertain. I have personally examined the record. I he first letter 
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atlentlon it deserves. As the names Malladeva and 
Vikramaditya occur in the dynastic list of Bana kings Dr. 
Bhandarkar made the ingenious suggestion that this Vikra- 
maditya may have been one of the Bana kings. He could 
not however definitely identify him at the time ; for no such 
Vikramaditya, the son of Malladeva, was then known. 
From the Udayendiram plates which had been published 
by Dr. Kielhorn, two Vikramadityas of the Bana family 
were, of course, known at the tirne ; but neither of these 
was a son of Malladeva. About the chronology of the Bana 
kings also there was considerable doubt. Dr. Kielhorn at 
first referred the second Vikramaditya mentioned in the 
Udayendriam plates to the middle of the twelfth century 
A.D. but later on he identified his friend Krishnaraja 
mentioned in that inscription with Krishna 11 of the 
Rashtrakota dynasty, and thus referred Vikramaditya II of 
the Udayendiram piates to the end of the ninth century 
A.D. The discovery of t!ie Gudimallam plates has placed 
the genealogy of the Fatly Bana kings on a sound basis. 
As Dr. Hultzsch has shown, there were three Vikrama- 
dityas in the Bana dynasty, of whom the first, also called 
Jayameru, was the son of Malladeva. He is identical with 


of the name appears to be I’a and the following one Id. After this one ah.shara 
appears to be slightly damaged. Was the name Vallala where according to the 
Sholinijur ro^k inscription the tianga-Pritlivipali distinguished himself in a battle willi 
the Banas r 'The word following the name of the city was probably vdsiavya. It 
would therefore seem that Vikramaditya was actually residing elsewhere and the 
count./ of Pali was ruled by some relative or governor of his. I read the word 
preceding MahamandaleSvara as MdOali (MahfibaU). This epithet usually precedes 
the names of kings. See. e.g., the GuJimalla.n inscriptions A -D in £>. Ind., 

Vol XI, pp. 224 ff. 

io Ep. /nd , Vol. Ill, p. 74ff. 
ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 75. 

22 Ibid., Vol- Vill, Appendix 11, p. 21. 

S3 Ibid., Vol. XVII, p. Iff. 

2^ riie last one of these is identical with the second Vikramaditya mentioned in 
the Udayendiram plates. His friend Krishnaraja was prodably Krishna 111 of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty. 
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the Bana-Vidyadhara mentioned in the Udayendiram plates. 
As the known dates of his son Vijayaditya-Prabhumeru 
range from 6aka 820 (A. D. 898-99) ■’ to Saka 831 (A.D. 

909-10),'’’ Vikramaclitya I may be referred to the period 
A.D. 870 95.^' He was thus a contemporary of Mugdha- 
tunga- Prasiddhadhavala (circa A.D. 885-900). It seems, 
therefore, that the latter wrested the country of Pali from 
Vikramaditya 1 of the Bana dynasty and placed one of his 
brothers in charge of it. 

The Bana kings are known from records found in the 
North Arcot District. The province over which they ruled 
is called Perurnbanappadi in later Tamil inscriptions.*'^ As 
R. B. Venkayya has shown, this province extended from 
Punganur in the West to Kalahasti in the East. It is how- 
ever surmised that the Banas were originally settled further 
north in the Telugu countrj'."' From there they seem to 
have penetrated to the north and carved out a kingdom for 
themselves in the Bilaspur District of Chhattisgarh where they 
ousted the Somavathsis who were obliged to move to 
the east and settle at Vinitapura ( modern Binka in 
the Sonpur State) . This invasion of the country to 
the north of the Godavari appears to have occurred 
in connection with the northern campaign of Udaya- 
chandra, a general of the Pallava king Nandivarinan IT 
Pallavamalla (circa A.D. 710-75).^' The Udayendiram 
plates state that Udayachandra pursued a Nishada chief 

^5 Ibid., Vo!. XI. p. 227. 

2*' See No. 99 of the Madras Epigraphical CoUection for 1899. 

Sewell says that VikraTiiarlityn Ts accession elate i A.D. 8721 is derived from 
an inscription which mentions tlie year Kyaya i A.D. 873-74) as being in the second 
year of Bana Vidyadhara. See Historical Inscriptions of Southern India^ 
p. 328, n. 

28 Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, p. 230. 

29 Ibid., Vol. XI. P. 238. 

•'9 Sv.e (^op&lau's History of the PallaVas of Kanchi, p. 1 19. Mr. jouveau-Dubreuil 
gives the date^ns 717-79. 

31 Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. 
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called Purushavyaghra who desiring to become very power- 
ful was running after the horse of the Asvamedha, defeated 
him and ordered him out of the district of Vishnuraja 
which he subjected to the Pallava king. This Purushavya- 
ghra may have been ruling over the country now comprised 
in the Bastar State. Vishnuraja whose country he had 
invaded has been identified with Vishnu vardhana 111 (A.D. 
709-746). The Bana chiefs who were feudatories of the 
Pallavas seem to have pressed still further to the north and 
established themselves in the Bilaspur District with Pali as 
their capital. We have no record of the Early Bana kings 
who founded this kingdom. Nandivarman, is the earliest king 
known from the Udayendiram plates. As shown above, 
his great-grandson Vikramaditya 1 was ruling from circa 
A.D 870 to 890. He may therefore have flourished about 
A.D. 800. Either he or his father may have been the 
founder of the Bana kingdom in Chhattisgarh. His descen- 
dants seem to have held the country down to the time of 
Vikramaditya 1 who built the aforementioned temple of 
Siva at Pali. 

It is supposed by some that the temple at Pali was erected 
by Jajalladeva 1, for there are five inscriptions of that king in 
the mandapa of that temple. These inscriptions are of one line 
each, identical in meaning. Two of these are inscribed on 
the walls of the mandapa, one on a stone built into the 
rebuilt doorway of the mandapa and another on a pilaster 
intended to support a broken beam.® ‘ All of them support 
to register some meritorious work {kirti) of Jajalladeva. 
The palaeography of the inscription leaves no doubt that 
this Jajalladeva was the first king of that name who 
flourished about A.D. 1 100.®’ As Mr. Cousens has noticed, 

M Ep. tnd., Vol. Ill, p. 74f. 

33 Bilaspur District Gazctier, p. 286. 

3^ Progress Report A,S.I., W.C., for I903'04, p. 52. 

33 His Ratanpur alone inscription is dated K. 866 t.A.D. 1 1 14-1 >). 
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the mandapa has been partly rebuilt, the additional walls 
across the corners to support the roof making it look as if it 
were originally octagonal in plan.* And it is noteworthy 
that it is precisely on one of these walls, the rebuilt doorway 
and an additional pilaster inserted to support a broken beam 
that the inscriptions of Jajalladeva are engraved. Jajalladeva I, 
therefore, did not build the temple, but only repaired its 
mandapa. Since a period of more than two centuries 
separates the Bana king Vikramaditya I ' from Jajalladeva I, 
it is not surprising that the temple had fallen into disrepair in 
the lime of the latter. 

The foregoing discussion will make it plain that the 
Somavarhsis of Mahiikosala were supplanted by the Bana 
kings who held the country for a century from about A.D. 
790 to 890. The latter were defeated by the Kalachuris and 
forced to retreat to the south where we find them ruling till 
they were overthrown by Parantaka Chola 1 some time 
between 909 and 916 A.D. 


P,R.A.S.I., W,C., jor 1903-04 1 p. 28. Dr. niocK mentions, besides, two extra 
pillars added in front of the doorway to support an architrave which had failed. 
P,R.A.S,, E,C., for 1907*08, p, 38. See Photograph No. III. 

37 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. The Cholas, Vol. I, p. 131. 
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TROGUS’ SOURCE ; A LOST (?) HISTORIAN 
OF THE HELLENISTIC EAST 

Mr. Saurindranath Roy, M.A. 

Imperial Records Department^ Delhi 

In an enlightening chapter of his recent work on ‘ The 
Greeks in Bactria and India,’ Dr. W. W. 7 am claims to 
have brought to light the existence of a ‘ lost ’ author and a 
‘ lost ’ work of Indo-Greek History. “ Neither his name,” 
he says, ” nor his city is known; his very existence has 
been forgotten and 1 have to refer to him throughout by the 
clumsy appellation of ‘ Trogus’ source ’ meaning the source 
used by Trogus Pampeius for Parthia and the Far East. 
Bat he survived in other wor^^s besides Trogus and there is 
no doubt that he wrote a comprehensive history of the Greek 
and Parthian EUist . . . Certain facts in our Historian’s life 
can be ascertained. He had travelled widely. He had seen 
and admired the first Parthian capital Dara in Apavarktikene 
and he had spent some considerable time in India . . . (He) . . . 
knew of the Jain dating and can only have got it from some 
Greek in India . . . unless he could read Sanskrit and Prakrit 
for himself . . . Plutarch’s story of Menander shows that 
* Trogus’ source ’ not only understood what a stupa was and 
not only knew the story of Buddha’s death as told in the 
Book of the Great Decease, but also knew that stupas were 
raised to dead Chakravartins. He knew, therefore, a great 
deal about India and must have lived there for some time : 
probably to him too goes back the introduction into the 
Western literature of the name of the Pandus of the Maha- 
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bharata. Indeed it seems to me an open Question whether 
he was a Greek of Parthia who had lived for some time in 
India, or whether he was not rather a Greek of India who 
perhaps late in life settled in one of the Greek cities in 
Parthia to wrife his book ...” (chapter II). 

The above sums up the salient points of Dr. Tarn’s 
theory in his own words. But it does not reveal the import- 
ance of his ‘ discovery ’ to the thesis of his book and he has 
a novel thesis to offer. That thesis is plainly to prove that 
the history of the Eulhydemids was really the history of a 
huge experiment — the experiment of building an empire on 
the basis of partnership between Greek and Indian, thereby 
translating into reality the great dream of Alexander-^-* the 
dream of human brotherhood.’ Let us quote his own words : 

Hellenistic history would be imperfect, had no dynasty 
made some sort of an attempt to put into practice, not any- 
thing which Alexander had done but the greater thing which 
he had dreamt, and that is the importance of the Luthydemid 
dynasty during the three generations of its power ” (p. 413).’ 
Now the thesis has one great recommendation. It gives a 
unity and a meaning to a history which has hitherto appeared 
chaotic and meaningless. But it requires proof. It is vital 
to it to show that the Hellenic incursions into Aryavarta about 
the beginning of the 2nd century B.C. were not haphazardly 
planned raids but well-organised campaigns with a definite 
programme and with a brain behind all. It is no less funda- 
mental to it to prove that these campaigns like those of 
Alexander culminated in a well-knit empire and that its 
author had as his colleagues illustrious lieutenants who like 
Alexander's colleagues continued his policy aftei his death. 

^ Cj, i>. 18! * Demetrius was consciously copytns Alexander ; but in this nii-iller 
bis inspiration was not the Alexander wlio bad cut bis blood stained way to ?be Peas hut 
tbe Alexander wbo bad imagined something belter; and wbo bod dreamt of a unmn 
of peoples in a human brotherhood. It is to tbe lasting credit of tbe Eutbydeiiiitls 
that they made an attempt to put this into practice. And that was more than what was 
done by any other Hellenistic dynasty. ’ 

50-~ I290B 
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The author of the plan according to Tarn was Demetrius, 
who had as his colleagues Apollodotos and Menander ^ and 
the Empire all of them succeeded in building up embraced 
what once had been the Empire of Chandragupta Maurya.^ 
Whether this interpretation of history will becir examination 
is beyond the scope 6f the present paper to discuss. What 
is relevant here to point out is that it is the necessity of justi- 
fying this theory that has led Dr. Tarn to appeal to a suppos- 
ed Indo-Greek or Indo-Parthian source of Trogus so far 
unknown to history."’ 

^ * It was a plan whick could have originated in some definite man's brain, and 

that man \ as quite certainly Demetrius.* P. 131. 

^ * He meant to govern his new city of Taxila with Apollodotos and Menander as 

his viceroys in Ujja in and Pataliputra.' P. 152. 

It may be pointed out in this connexion that Dr. 1 arn makes not only Menander 
and Apollodotos contemporaries of Demetrius but also Demetrius M, Anlimachus, 
Pantaleon, Agathoclcs, and Euthydeinus II of whom all except Anlimachus was, 
according to him, sons of Demetrius. 1 he obvious object is to reduce the dJ.stancc 
between Demetrius and Menander. The absurdity of this claim need not be discussed 
here. 

* * Demetrius was the monarch of the Maurya Empire.* P. 154. 

® There are two passages in Trogus which, according to Tarn, supports his 
theory : Prologue XLI and Justin XLi 6, 4. The former u.-es the expression, 

* Indicac quoque res addilue, geste per Apollodotum el Menanderiini * which leads 
Tarn to conclude that both were not only contemporaries but colleagues. Read 
together with a passage in Strabo which says ' 1 hese (Indian conquests) were achieved 
partly by Menander and partly by Demetrius,’ the passage yields to I'arn the inter- 
pretation that Demetrius, Menander and Apollodoto.s, all belonged to the same time 
and worked in concert, ft may, hov/ever, be pointed out that it may merely mean 
that Menander made only important additions to the empire of Demetrius and that the 
conquests of both the chiefs were two separate phases of events belonging to two 
different date ^ As to Apollodotos, it should be borne in mind that in the last 41st 
hook, I'rogus professes to de.scribe the Indian reign of Apollodotos and Menander and 
commonsense would refuse to believe that Trogus meant that both were joint rulers 
(the title * I ngland under Edward I and Edward 11 ’ does not mean that both ruled 
together). It is again fatril to the theory of Men an der'.s cnritcmporoneily with cither 
Demetrius or Apollodotos that the statement in Milinda-I'ai'iho that Menander flourish' 
ed 500 years after Parinivvana points to a dale in the 1st century B.C. for Menander. 
The passage belongs to * Part I ’ of Milinda Pafiho (Trenckner, p. 3) whose author 
according to Tarn was very near in time to Menander (p. 420). The 2nd passage in 
Trogus fjuslin XLI, 6, 4) describes Demetrius as * King of the Indians.' On this 
'i arn comments the only part of India with which Creeks had been in contact 
‘since Alexander's death was the Mauryan Empire of Chandragupta . . , It is . . . in- 
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No contemporary historian has left any account of the 
exploits of Demetrius or Menander, but in much later writers 
there occur passages referring to both. The value of such 
passages will jncrease tremendously if it could be shown that 
they are derived from writers who were much nearer in time 
to the persons concerned. But if it can be established that 
all these passages are only fragments of a single writer who 
knew the age of the clime intimately, their authenticity as 
historical evidence becomes almost conclusive. And that is 
what Dr. Tarn has attempted to do. He has collected together 
a number of isolated passages from diflFerent writers of 
different dates and wants to have us believe that they are all 
from one source and that source is the * forgotten ’ Indo- 
Greek or Partho-Greek historian who had a first-hand know- 
ledge of things Indian. 

One of the greatest weakness of Dr. Tarn’s theory is 
that it rests on the belief that Trogus used only one source 
for matters relating to the Farther Eiast. The passage in 
Justin XLlIl, 1.1. “ Parthicis Orientalibusque ac tolius 

propemodum orbis rebus explicitis ” does not necessarily 
indicate that Trogus incorporated in his book “ A Compre- 
hensive History of Greek aund Parthian ’ ’ written by another 
(p. 46). He might himself have composed it basing his 
ciccounts on different writers. If it be “a sound canon of 
history ” that “ sources are not to be multiplied beyond 
necessity,” it is scarcely a less sound canon that they should 
not be simplified beyond necessity. It would have been 
rather unique had he not utilised in his book all the materials 
available in his day and had he confined himself to 
one source only. It is a certainty that Apollodorus 


conceivable that India should not have had a political iQieaning ... so India must 
have been used in the sense of the Mauryan Empire (p. 154). But if l'roi>us used 

‘ India ’ in the above scii.se in the case of Demetrius, he must have used it in the .“•.ame 
sense in the case of Apollodotos and Menander also. But Dr. 7'nrii himself does not 
believe that the dominions of any one of them coincided with the Maur^'a Empire. 
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(87 B.C.) ‘ History of Parthia ’ was available in his day 
(20 B.C.-I4 A.D.), since it had been utilised by Strabo 
(64 B.C. -19 A.D.) before him and was drawn on by Pliny 
after him (77 A.D.).’’ One reason given by the author 
against the possibility of Trogus having draw>n on Apollo- 
dorus is that Strabo (who usually depends on Apollodorus) 
and Trogus have different accounts of the Nomad Conquest 
of Bactria and that the same nomad people (Yue-chi) has been 
called differently by two — viz., *Asii’ by Strabo and ‘Asiani’ 
by Trogus. But the conflict between the two accounts is 
more apparent than real. If Trogus used the Iranian form 
Asiani instead of the Greek form Asii, Strabo used the 
Iranian form Pasiani in place of the form Pasii or Parsii. 
This shows that just as Strabo had no special predilection for 
Greek form, Trogus’ source had none for Iranian forms.** It 
would be putting too much strain on one’s credulity to make 
this consideration the basis of the assumption that the two 
sources were different. As to Strabo s account of the Nomad 
Conquest of Bactria it will be seen that he enumerates the 
different ethinic groups who were responsible for that culmi- 
nation, without revealing the locality to which each belonged. 
The peoples in ins list are Asii, Pasiani, 1 ocharii, and 
Sacarauli. Trogus, however, names the geographical regions 
whose inhabitants played a prominent part in the ruin of the 
Bactrian Greeks. The passage in question says “ the 
Bactrians harassed by several wars lost not only their domini- 
nons but their liberty ; for having suffered contentions with 

® Pliny, Bk! J. 

^ Strabo, XI, '58, 2 and 3 does not mention Apollodoi s at all. 

® There are reasons to believe that classical writers were more often than not 
indiscriminate in the use of the different forms of the same name. Some examples 
are Surastrene iPtol. VIL 8.2» and Saraostos (Strabo); Koa Ptol. VII. 1.96|— Kophes 
(Strabo) — Kophen ; I -lydaspes -Bidaspes ; Hypasis — Hyphasis — Hypani8"-Biba8i8 ; 
Zaradros — Hydraotes — Zadrades Hcsydrus; Paribothra-- Palibothri — Palimbothra; 
Methora — Modoura; Daradrai (Ptolemy) — Derdai (Strabo) — Dardoe (Pliny i—Dardanoi 
(Dionys.) ; Pcukelaotis^-Peukoloitis. — Peukelas-^Proklais. 
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the peoples olSogdiana, Orangiana, Arachcsia Aria and India, 
they were at last overcome as if exhausted by the weakParthi- 
ans.” In cinother passage 7'rogus says Sarancae (Saraucae ?) 
and Asiani occupied Bactria and Sogdiana which would mean 
that at the time when Asiani or Yue-chi occup^'ed Sogdiana 
the Saraucae who had been displaced by them from Sogdiana 
occupied Bactria or some Bacirian possessions. Now if this 
view be correct, then the peoples of Sogdiana ref cried to in 
Justin, XLI. 6.3 are the Yue-chi” and (he Saraucae and are 
the same people as the Asii and the Sacarauli of Strabo. 
Indeed we are told by a Chinese historian that when the 
Yue-chi subjugated Ta-hia (Bactria) the Saiwang (i.e., Saka 
chiefs) went to the south and ruled over Kipin (Kabul or 
Paropanisadae). Strabo also mentions a people called the 
Tochari, but if Frogus is to be believed the Tochari had been 
absorbed by the Asiani or Yue-chi,^* which indicates that 
Trogus included this people in the general term the people 
of Sogdiana. It remains only to take up the question of the 
people called by Strabo the Pasiani . 7 arn has shown good 

grounds for accepting that the Spalirises-Azes-Aziliscs group 
of rulers did not belong to the Saka race proper but to the Pasi- 
ani stock, evidently the same as the Parsii of Ptolemy.'" But 
Spaiirlses was undoubtedly ' ’ brother of Vonones, the ruler of 
Drangiana which proves that the latter also belonged to the 
Pasiani stock. If Rapson is correct in representing Vonones 
as the Suzerain of Eastern Iran," he must have ruled not only 
in Drangiana but also Aria. His rule in Arachosia is proved 


9 Al the lime the Yue-clu were invadinj; Bactria they mit^ht be regarded ast Sog- 
dianians because of their long habitation in Sogdiana. 

J.R.A.S. t 1903. The Chinese work referred to is Panku’s History of the Early 
Han Dynasty. 

Prologue* XLIl* Rageo Thocarorum Asiani. 

12 VIII. 18.3. 

Raychaudhuti* Pol. Hia. Anc. !nd., 2nd edii., p. 271. 

C.H.L. I, p. 572. 
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by his and Spalirises' coins.’® Thus the Pasiani ruled not 
only Drangiana, but also Aria and Arachosia and might be 
regarded as the people who inhabited those localities. It is 
interesting to note that Ptolemy places the Parsii in south- 
west Kabul and also a people called Parasualai occupying the 
southernmost part, namely the part bordering on Arachosia, 
as well as the northern part of the latter place.’' Panini’s 
Parsusthana’* thus would seem identical with Northern Ara- 
chosia ; and if the ‘ Parautai ' of Aria be reailj' a mistake for 
Parsutai it becomes established that the Parsus, the Parsii or 
the Paursuetai inhabited Aria, Arachosia as well as Drangiana. 
This consideration gives point to the statement of Justin that 
the people of Drangiana, Aria and Arachosia played not an 
unimportant part in the overthrow of the Bactrians. There is 
thus no conflict between the sources of Strabo and Trogus 
and both may have drawn on the same work. This removes 
the ground on which rests Dr. Tarn’s hypothesis that Trogus 
necessarily relied on a historian different from Apollodoros of 
Artemila. 

Dr. Tarn further claims that writers other than Trogus 
utilised the (according to him) lost work on the Hellenistic 
E»st. Among sucii wiiVeis he has mentioned Plutarch, 
Ptolemy and Pliny. But strangely enough none of these 
writers shows any indication that they had followed such an 
authority. The silence seems most strange in the case of 
Pliny who in his first book gives an exhaustive list of the 
authorities used by him for his different books. Hardly less 
inexplicable is the silence of Strabo (64 B.C.-19 A.D.) about 
the * lost ’ author who according to Tarn must have died 
sometime after 80 B.C. (p. 50), i.e., within 16 years before 


Raychaudhuri, of>. cit., p. 271. 

« Ptolemy, VIIl. Ch. 18.3. 
fhiii.. Vm. Ch. 20.3. 

18 Beal, Bad. Rec. Wn. Country, Vol. 11, p. 285 n. 
•9 Ptolemy, VIIl. 17.3. 
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Strabo’s birth Strabo was an Asiatic Greek and a nmch 
travelled man (vide Book 1 of his Geography), it woultl be 
unique if he had not heard of this author. 

The hypothesis that Trogus had a well-informed source 
for the history*of the East, rests in the last analysis, on a 
passage in Justin (XV. 4.20) which, according to Tarn may 
be rendered as : “ Chandragupta got his kingdom at the time 
when Seleucus was laying the foundation of his future great- 
ness.” Commenting on the passage Dr. Tarn says “that is 
the year 312, the year in which Seleucus returned to Babylon, 
the starting point of theSeleucid Era. Now. . .the Jains had 
a version of their own about Chandragupta’ s accession which 
made the year either 312 or 315; Trogus’ source therefore 
knew of the Jain dating ” (p. 47). 

But there are reasonable doubts, if Dr. Tarn’s interpreta- 
tion of the passage is the right one. The word greatness 
(Magnitudinis) here evidently means celebrity, celebrity as a 
leading political figure of the Hellenistic world. The 
passage in question assigns Chandragupta ’s accession 
about the time when Seleucus was making preparations for 
playing the great role for which destiny had chosen him. 
Now Seleucus had become a well known political figuve about 
321. At the 2nd partition of Alexander’s empire at 
Triparadisos he secured the position of the Satrap of Babylon. 
Adolf Holm characterises this event as the most pregnant in 
consequences of the decisions arrived at there (Triparadisos).*’ 
It is interesting to note that Seleucus had received no share 
of the Empire at the first partition (323) on which occasion 
not only people like Ptolemy, Ltonnatus and Antigonus 
had each received a share but the claims of lesser figures 
like Menander, Asander and Laomeda has been recognised. 


20 Watson translates the passarre as “ Sandrocodos Kavinij ihu.s acquired the throne 

was in possession of India when Seleucus was laying the foundation of his future 
greatness/* Xf. 1935, p. 21 1 . 

21 Holm, Vol. IV. p. 22. 
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No better proof of his having been an unimportant man at 
lliat time can be adduced than that the Satrapy of Babylon 
had on that occasion been given to a man called Archon 
v/ho is otherwise unknown to History. But Seleucus had 
received Chilliarchy which marked the opening*of his career. 
The position gave him military power and he utilised it in 
instigating the murder of the Regent Perdiccas, thereby 
necessitating a second partition of the Empire. That he was 
given Babylon at this time proves that the proposal must 
have come from him and his colleagues had no choice but 
ac'ceptit. The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible that 323-21 
were the years when Seleucus was laying the foundation of 
his future greatness. After 321 his celebrity was guaranteed. 
Nothing, not even reverses could alter the fact. It is true, 
that Seleucus had to fly from Babylon in 316, but this flight 
d'd not, as Tarn believes (p. 47, n. 2), reduce him to the 
position of a “homeless fugitive ” ‘ who owned nothing but 
his s 5 word.’ \X'^hat happened to him in 316, was a temporary 
military set-back, not a relapse into obscurity. If Diodorus 
is to be believed he bade farewell to military tactics for the 
time being and took recourse to diplomacy. The proof of 
this is to be seen in the fact that while staying with Ptolemy 
he stirred up among the Hellenistic rulers a general disaffection 
against Antigonus, his chief enemy in Asia. The diplomatic 
move bore fruit in Seleucus’ re-occupation of Babylonia in 3 12. 
This would not have been possible, had Seleucus been 
thrown back into political incompetence between 3 16-3 1 2." 

22 A proof of tl’.at lie had not lost his rcl^rSr?t/ as a leode het .veen 316-12 is the 
account related hy Diodorous that on his /a:/ !o BaS-'I »: peoph; in large niim' er 
Tolunteeied to join hi.s army. Thn'. would not have been the case, had he l.eeii an 
un’rtiiovvn iipute iHolin, Fook 1V», 

Inriden’ally, this illust^ate.s what has keen dc^n'd'ed hy Tciynhce as * the withdiawal 
and return motiS’ which s ipplicd the key to the rarcer of rv7any : real men The term 
means the temporary wilhdrav. al of tjie creative personality from his place of activities 
and hissu- sequent return iheie, transrtp.uiecl in a new capacity and with new powers. 
The same motif reveals itself in the career of f-enin who wilhd'ew from Russia after 
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This should remove Dr. Tarn’s objection to ihe date 323-321 . 
But if the date is objected to on the ground that it was 
followed by the reverse of 316, the same objection should 
also apply to the year 3 1 2 as Seleucus was expelled for the 
second time 'from Babylon in 3 1 2 and could not return there 
before 308.*'’ If, on the other hand, w5 are to understand 
that the term * greatness ’ relates to the time when he had 
become absolutely secure in Asia, we have to accept the 
date 301, the date of the battle of Ipsus which removed 
Antigonus from the scene. In view of the above, it is difficult 
to believe that I'rogus referred to the year 312. 

A second objection of Tarn to the date 323-1, viz. that 
the existence of Peithon in Gandhara up till 316 precludes 
the possibility of Chandragupla gaining his throne in 32 1 
has already been anticipated and answered in Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly, 1935, p. 220 and the arguments need not be 
repeated here. The passage in Justin is clear enough on 
the point and definitely establishes that the Prasii revolution 
preceded the war with Alexander’s prefects. 

Equally difficult it is to prove the existence about 
87-86 B.C. of a Jain reckoning assigning 312-3 B.C. to 
Chandragupta’s accession. The Jains never counted their 
ye£trs from Chandragupta’s accession but from Vardhamana’s 
death. So, any Jain enlightening a Greek historian of 
87 B.C. on the date of Chandragupta must have explained 
the event to him in terms of the Vira era, if any such era 
was current at that time. Apart from the fact that Justin’s 
passage does not show any indication whatsoever that the 


his abortive attempt of 1907 to re-emerge in 1907 to carry out the great experiment of 
translating the Marxian Utopia into real life {A Study of History, Vol II h p. 264). 
Certainly this fact of withdrawal cannot be regarded as an objection to his having 
entered on the revolutionary career in 1893. 

^ Diodorus, 19. 103. Seleucus is not menlione i in the piece of 31 1. 

Justin XV. 4. , he (Sandracotlos) drew together a band of mercenaries and 

solicited the Indians to 'accept) his neto sovereignty. Sometime after as he was going 
to war with the generals of Alexander a wild elephant of great bulk . . . 

51-1290B 
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information was derived from Jain sources, there is hardly any 
proof that any Vira era was actually in vogue about that date. 
Whatever notices of the Vira era we get are from writers of 
very late dates and even then there is no unanimity among 
them as to the year in which the era began. It will be putting 

•i 

too much strain on our imagination to think that there was no 
such lack of unanimity in the first century B.C., which means 
that the Jains did not start an era of their own until they had 
lost the data on which to build up a reckoning. 

The most important Jain work to contain a notice of the 
chronological relation between Chandragupta and Mahavura is 
the Parisishta-Parvan.'" One verse in it, — ‘ Evamca Sri-Maha- 
viramuktervarsha-s'ate gate Pancapancasadadhike Candra- 
gupto-bhavannrpah ’ — places an interval of 1 55 years between 
Mahavira’s death and Chandragupta’s accession. As the 
date of Mahavira’'s death is unknown, no clue to the 
Maurya accession can be had from the verse. But, taking 
the year 313 for the latter event, the beginning of the V'ira 
era may be fixed about 468 B.C., a date which makes him 
die rather too late for becoming a contemporary and preceptor 
of Bimbisara and for predeceasing Buddha. About two 
centuries later than the Parisishtaparvan another work record- 
ed a different tradition about the Vira era which placed the 
Maurya accession at 2 1 5 V. Dating the Maurya accession as 
before, we arrive, according to this tradition, at 528 B.C. for 
Mahavira’s death. There is nothing to recommend this date 
any more than the date given in Hemachandra’s Parisishta- 
parvan. It is still more improbable, because the total of 
years representing the interval between Mahavira and Chandra- 
gupla has been arrive 1 at in this ceise by adding together 
reign-periods which are most probably fictitious. Among 
other notices of the Vira era those contained in the Pattavali 

ss VIII. 339. 

% Merutunga, Vicfira-l^ren] (14th century A.D.). 
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of the Kharataragachcha (1816 A.D.) and that of the Tapa- 
gachcha (C. 1810 A.D.) are worth mentioning. Some of 
the important records are given below ; [For the sake of 
convenience let the former be called (A) and the latter (B).] 

(1) Sthulabhadia, a contemporary of the last Nanda 

died according to ‘A’ in 219 V and according to'B’in 
215 V. If it be correct that he became a monk after the 
overthrow of the last Nanda (313B.C. according to 
Tarn) he must have died about 244B.C. i.e., the 69th 

year of his asceticism). T his would bring Vfra’s death 

to C 463 or C 459 B.C. 

(2) According to ‘A’, Samprati’s accession fell about 
235 V. As Samprati could have begun his reign only 92 
years after Chandragupta’s accession, this equates 235 V, 
with 221 B.C. and thus brings the Vira era still further 
down to 456 B.C. 

(3) Kalakacharya whose date is given as 453 V, in both 
‘A’ and * B ’ according to tradition contemporary of Carda- 
bhilla (dated according to Merutunga as 62 B.C.l. This 
would make the Vira era fall about 5 1 5 B.C. 

(4) ‘ B ’ proposes the following equations : — 

1055 V = V.S. 585 (i.e., A.D. 643) 

1170 V = V.S. 700 (i.e., A.D. 758) 

1272 V = V.S. 802 (i.e., A.D. 860) 

1464 V = V.S. 994 (i.e., A.D. 1052) 

All these would bring the era of Mahavira still further 
down, I.e., 412 B.C. The different dates of Mahavira ’s 
death that tradition has preserved for us then may be 

given as 628 B.C., 515 B.C., 468 B.C., 463 B.C., 459 B.C, 
456 B.C., 412 B.C. There is hardly any choice from among 
them and it will be absurd to seek in any of these a key 
to the year of Chandragupta’s accession. 
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There is, of course, in the passage of Merutunga refer- 
red to already, an indication that a total of 255 years 
intervened between Chandrapupta and Vikramaditya which, 
if we date the latter about 58 B.C, would bring the former’s 
accession to the year 313 B.C. But the tofal 255“ is 
made up of the reign periods of fictitious kings who had 
either no existence or did not follow the chronological order 
as propounded by Merutunga. Besides History does not 
kn ow any king of the name of Vikramaditya who ruled 
in Ujjain about 58 B.C. The earliest record known 
to be definitely dated in the era of 58 B.C. does not refer 
to any Vikrama, but calls the era simply as Krita.“ The 
earliest mention of the term * V ikrama Samvat ’ occurs in 
an inscription from Dholpur of the date A.D. 842, and the 
oldest literary mention of Vikrama in connection with an era 
seems to be afforded by Dhanapala’s Paiyalacchi (dated A.D. 
972).^ In view of this evidence it is difficult to give any 

^ Merutunga *8 chronology may be summed up as folows: 


Name 

Year 

Reign period 

Palaka 

V. 1 

60 years 

Nandas 

V. 61 

155 

Mauryas 

V. 216 

108 .. 

Pushy ami tra 

V. 324 

30 „ 

Balamitra<Biianumitra 

V. 354 

60 

Nahapana 

V. 414 

40 .. 

Gardabhilla 

V. 454 

13 .. 

3aka 

V. 467 


Vikrama 

V. 571 



*8 This scheme of chronology is of a piece with two other schemes offered by 
Piabhakara-charila (1278 A.D. ). Chap. JV and Chap. VIII respectively. According 
to the former, while the ^Satavahanas were ruling in Paithan and Murundas in Pataliputra 
a Gardabhilla was ruling in Ujjain. The second scheme ir-^kes Vikrama contempo- 
rary of Balamitra of Broach, Bhima of Lata, King Krishna of Manakheta, Nigarjuna, 
the alchemist, Vijayavarman of Kamarupa and.DevapSia king of Karznaranagar I 

Cj, also the Vishnupiirana chronology, wz., After these various races, will reign 
seven Abhiras, 10 Gardabhillas, 16 ^sakas, 14 Tushfiras, (Tukhiras ?} 13 Murundas, II 
Maunas (Hunas according to Vayul, 79 princes who will be sovereigns for 1399 years.” 
W Nandsa (Udaipur) pillar inscr., dated V. S. 282 (Ind Ant , l-VIII, p. 53t. 

30 Ind. Ant, XX, pp. 397ff.. XLIII, pp. 1 1 Iff., I25ff I67ff. 
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credence to the tradition recorded in Merutunga's verse. 
This should dispose of the hypothesis that the source on 
which Trogus depended for the passage relating to Maurya 
accession, knew of the Jain dating. It is quite possible that 
the information was drawn from a writer who was nearer 
in time to Chandragupta than TroguS. It is common 
knowledge that both Megasthenes and Deimachos left 
elaborate accounts of contemporary India. Is it not possible 
that the date of Chandragupta was obtained by Trogus 
from any of these sources ? Their works are lost and we 
are completely in the dark as to what they actually contained. 
But it is better to admit our ignorance. We do not know 
what actually happened. 

Dr. Tarn claims for Trogus’ source not only a knowledge 
of Jain literature, (this is absurd, as the earliest Jain works. 
Viz., the canonical works were not put to writing before 434 
A.D.) but also an acquaintance with the Mahabharata 
(p. 381). The proof offered by him is a very curious one. 
Ptolemy, VI 11, I ‘6 calls the country between the Jhelum 
and the Ravi ‘Pandoouon or Pandaouon.’ “ The word 
is certainly Pandava” (p. 511). The same word appears 
in the form Pandai in the Bassarica of Dionysius (p. 512). 
They cire the Pandava-Pandus of the Mahabh^ata. * * The point 
is that they do not app>ear in later history, they belong solely to 
the epic. The name therefore came to Ptolemy and Dionysius 
from some Greek who knew the Mahabharata l this was 
its ultimate source.” The fallacy in Dr. Tarn’s argument 
lies in his assumption that the Pandavas did not re-appear 


One reason why Merutunga's dating of Mahavlra's death about 470 years 
before the starting of V.S. sliould be regarded as unreliable is that the Pattavali ot the 
TapSgachcha shows unmistakable indications that the Jains did not begin to use the 
Vikrama era before 643 A.D. T he earliest instance of their use of the era is afforded 
by the dating of Haribhadra Suri who died V.S. 584. This shows that the Jains, 
according to the Pattavali became aware of the rclafioiiship between V.S. and the 
Vlra era only after 643 A.D, The tradition found in Merutunga must hai^e started 
after this date, and could not have been current in the first century B.C. 
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in hsstory in the post-epic times, and that the Painavas 
occupying the region between the Jhelum and the Ravi were 
a people difierent from the Pandavas. According to the 
epic, the Pandavas were a branch of the Paurava family zuid 
the Rigvedic hymn (X. 33) mokes the Kura king a scion 
of the Puru family/'" The Mahabharata represents 
Janamejaya as having conquered Taxila, a fact which 
undoubtedly proves the Pandava control over Madra, or 
the region between the Chenab and the Ravi. In Alexander's 
time, we find the Pauravas occupying the same region, the 
elder branch being placed between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab and the younger between the Chenab and the Ravi. 
This proves that the Panda va-Pauravas were not unknown 
to later times. A corroboration of this comes from the 
Tibetan version of the Vinaya-Pitaka, Mahavagga, VIll, 1 , 
found in Kah Guyr which refers to a king Pushkarasarin 
(Pukkusati) of Taxila, contemporary of Buddha, who was 
harassed by the Pandavas The kingdom of the Pandavas 
lay on the border of the kingdom oi Taxila and beyond 
the Pandava land in the direction of Rohitaka (Rohtak'i 
and Mathura lay the kingdom of Udumbaras. This 
is a description which is in full consonance with that 
given by the classical writers about the Pauravas. It is 
interesting to note that the state of Taxila was the traditional 
enemy of the Pauravas. In the epic time Janamejaya was 
in w» with Taxila. The conflict did not cease in the 
time of Buddha and was still persisting in the 4th century 


Mbfi.. XVIII, 5-34. VII, 45 refers to Karna s conquest of the Kambojas 

and ’Mbb., II, 27, 15-17 refers to a city ruled by a scion "of t’ e Puru family lying north 
far from Kashmir. 

33 Numismatic evidence places Udumbaras in or about the district of Kangra 
Num. Supp,, XXI!, 247If.). Allan, in his Catalogue oj Coins in the Br. 
Museum, LXXVll,' says that they should be located in the area formed by the eastern 
part of Kangra and the Giiyudaspur and Hoshiarpur districts, i.e., the region between 
the Sutlej and tlie Ravi. Panini places them near Jalandhara, a location supported by 
coins (IV, 2, 5, 3). 
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B C. The location of the Panda vas between the Jhelum 
and the Chenab is also supported by the Brihat-Saihhitd 
(XIV. 27) which places them near Madraka. It is not 
improbable that the region was known as the country of the 
Pandavas eveh*as late as Ptolemy’s day just as the name 
Sakasthana continued to designate thd region known in 
classical times as Drangiana, long after its original mean- 
ing had been lost. In any case, Dr. Tarn has not been able 
to prove any knowledge of the Mahabharata on the part of 
Ptolemy’s source, whoever he might be. 

Another ground on which Dr. Tarn has based his claim 
as to Ptolemy’s indetedness to Trogus’ source is afforded by 
the latter’s inclusion of Abiria (Abbira), Patalene (Lower 
Indus Valley) and Surastrene (Kathiawad and parts of 
Northern Gujrat)’’^ in the kingdom of Indo-Scythia, a fact 
which according to Tarn is not applicable to Ptolemy’s own 
time but to the Hellenistic period. But th’S account of Indo- 
Scythia is in full agreement with what we know of it from the 
Junagarh inscription of 72 S.E. (150 A.D ) which includes 
in Rudradaman’s kingdom Kathiawad (Anartasurashtra 
and Maru-svabbha-sindhu-sauvira— Abiria and Patalene) 
together with several regions. The natural inference is that 
those regions, yiz., Malava, Anupanivrit, Kukura, Svabhra, 
Aparanta had not yet been annexed by Rudradaman when 
Ptolemy or his source wrote the account. It is a certainty 
that Surastra, Kukura, Svabhra,'"' Anupa, Aparanta and 
Eastern and Western Malava belonged to the 6atavahana 
Empire during Gautamiputra’s reign whose last ytav cannot 
be placed earlier than 130 A D.^’ and that of these at least 

Unless we are to imagine that N, Gujarat foimed a wedge between 
Kathiawar and the Lower Indus Valley we have no alternative but including it in 
Ptolemy’s Surastrene. 

Gautamiputra’s conquest ol Kukura necessarily presupposes his conquest of 
^vabhra <Ep. Ind., VIII). 

The record of his eighteenth year which alludes to his conquest of 
Nahapfina’s kingdom must be placed later than 46 S. E. (124 A.D.) latest known date 
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Anupa. Svabhra and Apeuranta continued to be Satavahana 
possessions till the 19th year of Pulumayi (i.e., 149 A.D.)“’ 
Ptolemy himself supplies a corroboration of this in Vll. 
62-63 which places Larike (meaning, undoubtedly, Gujrat 
and Northern Konkan ; cj. Lata of Sanskrit and Lafa of Pali 
literatures, Lari of Masudi and Rathika of the inscriptions) 
clearly outside Indo-Scythia. Ptolemy also places Ozene 
(Ujjain) in Larike which implies that it was not a Scythian 
possession in his time, though it once formed according to 
him the capital of Chastana. Gautami-putra who ruled 
both Western and Eastern Malwa must have held Ujjain from 
124 to 130 A.D. It is not improbable that it had come to 
Cheistana's possession sometimes after 130 AD. But, it 
must have been lost soon after (i.e., sometimes between 1 30- 
149 A. D.). This fixes the date of Ptolemy’s source for the 
relevant section as between 1 30- 1 49 A.D. 

Dr. Tarn further claims that the names of the provinces 
which once formed part of the Greek Empire of Menander 
are given by Ptolemy as invariably ending in ‘ -ene ’ , ‘-iane ’ 

‘ -ia ’ or ‘ -itis ’ and that Ptolemy in quoting them must have 
been using a Hellenistic source. “ It may be taken,’’ says he, 
“ that, east of the Euphrates, names ending in ‘-ene’ and 
‘-iane,’ the forms which provide a touchstone, are practically 
never used for anything but the Seleucid epeirchies or the 
Satrapal (primary) provinces of some kingdom which had 
either possessed Seleucid organisation or was copying that 
organisation whether at first hand or second hand . . . The usage 
of Ptolemy himself is both strict and consistent, and therefore 
if he locates a group of ‘ -ene ’ names in India ... it does not 

of Nahapana. As the latest notice of Gautamiputra is afforded by a record of his 
24th year it is reasonable to argue that his death did not take place earlier than 
130 A.D. (Ep. Ind.. VIII). 

^7 In the Pra^sti of the 19th year Pulumayi is called Lord of the | Deccan which 
would be pointless had he been deprived of Aparanta and Anupa by that time. 
(Ep. Ind.. VIII. » 

M Yule, Marco Polo, II, p, 353. 
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seem open to doubt that they are the provinces of a Greek 
kingdom ... for Indian districts which were never ruled by 
Greeks he uses a different form of ending in ‘-ke,’ as Larike- . . ♦ 
(p. 231) . . . the Greek names of the provinces . . . were not 
obviously given to them by the Sacas but by the Greeks 
before the Sacas came ; the names are therefore 2nd century 
B.C. . . . There is no reasonable doubt that the list (of names) 
referred to the flourishing period of Greek rule. . . . (The) 
writer who reproduced the list . . . was the historian whom 
I have called Trogus’ source.*’ 

The first objection to the formula that all ‘ -ene ’ names 
necessarily dale from the 2nd century B.C. is given - by Tarn 
himself, when he admits the possibility that these names 
could have been given by a power which had nothing to do 
with Greeks but was merely copying the Seleucid organisa- 
tion (o/de p. 231 , 2. 5, App. 2). The name * Sacastene,* 
for instance, must have been given to the province now called 
Seistan not by the Greeks but by some other power, after it 
had ceased to have any connection with the Greeks. It is 
common knowledge that the Greek name for it was 
Drangiana. Once this is admitted, we cannot pul any faith in 
the formula that an ‘ -ene ’ name necessarily signifies 2nd 
century B.C. 

Secondly, Dr. Tarn is wrong in supposing that Ptolemy is 
consistent and strict in using ‘-ene’ names. As a matter of 
fact so far as the Indo-Greek region is concerned he gives 
only 3 * -ene ’ names — Patalene, Surastrene and Souastene. 
Of the other province — names connected with that region 
only three end in *-ia ’ (Goruaia, Abiria, Kaspeiria),"" but 
none of the rest seems to follow Dr. Tarn’s formula, e.g., 
Lambatai, Kulindrine,'"' Daradrai, Gandarai, Arsa, Pandoouoi, 

’‘fa* names according to Dr. Tarn signify Seleucid Satrapies and therefore 
referred to Hellenistic times (p. 3). 

Kulindrene is evidently not an ‘ -ene * name as Dr Tarn would have us 

believe. 

52-I290B 
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Kasparaioi." If Ptolemy or his source had before 
him a list dating from 2nd century B.C., how is it that these 
regions did not receive ‘ -ene ’ neimes ? The obvious answer 
is that such suffixes are not unmistakable proofs of the words 
formed with their help having been created by ‘some Greek 
ruler in the 2nd century B.C., just as the names having 
other final syllables than ‘ -ene ’ do not mean, that the places 
designated by them had never been under Greek rule. The 
name ‘ Dosarene ’ in the Periplus which, according to 
Tarn himself, is much later than the Hellenistic period 
(p. 443) and the name * Eirene ’ (an island belonging to 
the Taprobane group) in Ptolemy (VII. 4.1 1) are instances 
which put out of court Dr. Tarn’s formula. It may also be 
pointed out that the region round Barygaza which according 
to Tarn formed part of Menander’s empire appears in 
Ptolemy under the appellation Larike a fact which undoubt- 
edly negatives also the obverse of the great historian’s 
proposition. 

One other question remains to be discussed, namely, 
whether Plutarch’s source for Moralia 821 D. ! . had any 
intimate acquaintance with Buddhist literature or Buddhist 
practices. According to Dr. Tarn, the Moralia ‘ story of 
Menander’s ashes being divided among the cities of his 
kingdom, each one of which raised a stupa over its portion ’ 
is * a transfer to him of the story in the Book of the Great 
Decease that the relics of Buddha were divided among eight 
peoples and enshrined in eight stupas ’ (p. 266). It is also 
a proof, according to him, of Plutarch’s source knowing that 
stupas could be raised to dead Chakravartins. But the 
argument seems to be a little strained. V/hat Dr Tarn fails 
to see is the unmistakable folklore element in the Moralia 
story. Fight over the corpse of an illustrious dead is a 

It may be pointed out in tliis connection that Apollodors who belonged to 
the same period as " Trogus *' uses the expression Patalene, Saraostros and Sigerdis 
while enumerating the regions included in Menander's Empire, 
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motif, not of very rare occurrence in popular tales. Witness, 
for instance, the legend relating to the fight over the dead 
body of Kabir. But should we be justified in tracing all 

such stories to the Buddhist Book of Great Decease ? 

• * 

Moreover, the actual word used by Plutarch to denote the 
monuments raised over Menander’s ashes is ‘ mnema,' which 
is a general term signifying a building or a memorial raised 
to the dead 'Herodotus, 7.167). The Buddhists were not 
the only people to practise the custom of erecting monuments 
over the dead. The same custom was even more general 
among the Greeks who did not confine their solicitude for 
the deceased to the illustrious only. From what bhe reads 
in Aeschylus (Persian, 40 Iff.) one may easily infer this 
general respect for tombs. As Sergi points out (p. 472, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion, the article on Burial) this 
solicitude for the dead did not end with the burial. On the 
3rd and the 9th day, sacrifices were offered to the tombs. 
Similarly at the annual commemorations, there were 
sacrifices, offerings and commemorations. The same writer 
also informs us that monuments could have different forms. 
Horizontal slab stones, posts, columns, or even temples were 
erected on the tombs. In view of the above it will be 
difficult to accept thatthe word * mnema ’ has any Buddhistic 
association or that it does mean Stupa. The passage in 
Moralia thus need not have been derived from one who 
knew Buddhist literature or myths intimately. 

In summing up, it requires to be said that much of the 
argument offered by Dr. Tarn in support of his Hellenistic 
dating is based on the internal evidence of the passages 
quoted by him. The only peissages which seem to be 
confirmed by external evidence, either refer to a time much 
earlier or much later than that fixed by Dr. Tarn for Trogus’ 
source. One has, accordingly, no alternative but to conclude 
that Dr. Tcim has not been able to make out his case. 
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Alexander's cautious advance eastward — 

After the collapse of the Achaemenian power in the 
battle of Gougamela or Arbela in the spring of 331 B.C. and 
the burning of the magnificent palace at Persepolis in 330 
B.C., Alexander formed plans to realise his ambition of 
conquering India, and thus outrivalling Herakles and 
Dionysos whose achievements were the subject of many a 
popular song and legend. Accordingly, unmindful of the 
rigours of climate and the numerous obstacles presented in 
his progress by man and nature alike, Alexander set himself 
with his habitual foresight to the task of subjugating the 
lands that lay on his route in order to maintain free and 
uninterrupted communication with his distant base. He first 
occupied Seistan, and then emerged into the regions of 
southern Afghanistan, where at a point commanding the 
roads” he founded a city called Alexandria-among-the 
Arachosians, now represented by Kandahar. The following 
year, he appeared in the Kabul vallc> with his invincible 
hosts, but before he could direct his energies towards India 
he had to reduce Baclria and other adjacent territories, which 
upheld the Persian cause under a prince of the blood royal. 
Alexander found no difficulty in subduing them, and when 
all opposition was laid low, he recrossed the Hindu>Kush in 
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ten days and arrived at the strategic outpost of Alexandria- 
under-the Caucasus, which he had founded in 329 B.C., 
two years before his hurricane campaign beyond the moun- 
tains. He then advanced towards Nikaia, situated between 
Alexandria 'and the Kabul river;”* here or somewhere 
* * on the way to the river Kabul ’ ’ Alexander divided his 
army into two sections. Cne was placed under the command 
of his trusted generals, Hephaestion and Perdiccas, with 
instructions to go ahead and construct a bridge over the 
Indus for the safe passage of his forces ; and the other was 
led by Alexander himself against the warlike tribes zuid 
recalcitrant chiefs of the frontier. 

The Aspasioi routed — 

The Aspasioi (c/., Iranian >4 spa or Sanskrit /4si;a = horse) 
of the Allsang-Kunar valley were the first to be subdued by 
Alexander, who captured 40,000 men and 2,30,000 oxen 
transporting the choicest among the latter to Macedonia for 
being employed in agriculture. Arrian (IV, 25), however, 
deposes that with these people the conflict was sharp, not 
only from the difficult nature of the ground, but also because 
the Indians were ... by far the stoutest warriors in that 
neighbourhood.” “ 

Nysa — 

Alexander next attacked the hill-state of Nysa, which 
probably occupied a site on the lower spurs and valleys of the 
Koh-i-Mor. * It was governed by a body of aristocracy 
consisting of 300 members, Akouphis being their chief. 
The Nysaeans readily submitted to Alexander, and placed at 

^ Cambridge History of India, Vol I, p 348. Smith locates Nikaia to the 
west of modern Jalalabad (/Tdr/j/ Historj/ of India, Aih ed., p 53), whereas Holdich 
puts it at Kabul. 

® Cambridge History of India, Vol. !, p 348, note 3. 

M’crincile, Ancient India, Its Invasion by Alexander the Great, p. 65. 

** Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 57 note. 
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his disposal a contingent of 300 cavalry. They claimed 
descent from Dionysos, and in proof of it pointed out that 
the ivy grew in their country and the mountain near the 
city was the same as Miros. This gratified the vanity of 
Alexander, and he, therefore, allowed his weary troops to 
enjoy rest and Bacchanalian revels for a few days with their 
alleged distant kinsmen. 

Defeat of the Assal^enoi — 

Continuing his advance, Alexander defeated the Assakenoi 
(Sanskrit Asvakas or Asmakas, perhaps a branch of, or allied 
to, the Aspasioi), who opposed him with an army of 20,000 
cavalry and more than 30,000 infantry, " besides 30 elephants. “ 
Their main stronghold Massaga^ was considered almost 
impregnable, being protected on the east by “an impetuous 
mountain stream with steep banks,” while to the south and 
west nature had piled up gigantic rocks, at the base of which 
lay sloughs and yawning chasms.”^ These natural fortifica- 
tions were reinforced by a deep ditch and a thick wall. 
The citadel appeared to baffle the military ingenuity of 
Alexander, but it could not hold out long after its chief 
Assakenos had been killed by a chance shot.'** Thinking 
further resistance useless, his wife Kleophis surrendered 
herself to Alexander, and it is said that as a result of their 
romance she subsequently gave birth to a son bearing the 
name of the great conqueror. " It is interesting to note here 

38»000 infantry, according to Curtins (VIII, 10, M’crindle, Invansion by 
Alexander, p. 194). 

® Arrian, IV, 26, /bid., p. 66 The siege of Massaga is put before the capitulation 
of Nysa by Arrian, and fitter it by Curtins. 

7 Identification uncertain. Was it the sftme as Sanskrit Masakavati > Vincent 
Smith places it “ not very far to the north of the Malakand pass *’ {EH/, 4th ed., p. 57). 

8 Curtius, VIII, 10, M crindle's InOansion by Alexander, p. 195 

8 Arrian, IV, 27, Ibid., p 68. 

Curtius, however, calls Kleophis the mother of Assacanus, who is said to have 
died before * loxander invested Massagn fVIlf, 10, Ibid., p 194) 

Justin, XII, 7, Ibid.t p. 322. 
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ihe part played by neiwiy 7,000 Indian mercenary soldiers 
in the defence of Massaga. We learn that Alexander 
guaranteed them safe passage if they evacuated the city, but 
when they had actually retired to a distance he suddenly fell 
upon them 'rfhd made “a great slaughter of their ranks.” 
Diodoros says that the Indian mercenaries at first ” loudly 
protested that they were attacked in violation of sworn 
obligations, and invoked the gods whom he had desecrated 
by taking false oaths in their name.”*' To this, Alexander 
retorted that “ his covenant merely bound him to let them 
depart from the city, and was by no means a league of 
perpetual amity between them and the Macedonians,’”'* Un- 
daunted by this unexpected danger, the Indian mercenaries 
fought with great vigour and ‘‘ by their audacity and feats of 
valour made the conflict, in which they closed, hot work for 
the enemy. ”" When many of them had been killed, or 
were in the grips of deadly wounds, the women look the 
arms of the fallen and heroically defended the citadel along 
with the men. After fighting desperately they were at last 
overpowered by superior numbers, and in the words of 
Diodoros met a glorious death which they would have 
disdained to exchange for a life with dishonour.”’® The 
episode, no doubt, reveals to us that India had her own 
Joans of Arc in those bygone times, but it does not speak 
well of Alexander’s chivalry and sense of respecting agree- 
ments, and Plutarch tightly observes that it ” rests as a foul 
blot on his martial fame.’”*' After the fall of Massaga, 
Alexander advanced further, and in the course of a few 
months’ hard fighting captured the important and strategic 
fortresses of Ora, Bazira, Aornos, Peukelaolis (Skt. Puskara- 

Diodoros, XVII, 84, M’crindle’sj/nUansion by Alexander, p. 269« 

13 /bid. 

14 Ibid., p. 270. 

15 Ibid. 

1® Plutarch, Ch. LIX, M'crindle’s Invansion by Alexander, pi 306, 
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vatl, modern Charsadda in the Yusufzai territory), Embolima 
and Dyrta.^^ 

Situation in North-Western India — 

Thus having subjugated the frontier regibns and posted 
adequate Greek garrisons to maintain his authority there,^* ** 
Alexander felt himself free to press onward to India. The 
odds were undoubtedly in his favour. The Panjab and 
Sindh, which were to bear the brunt of his arms, presented 
the sorry spectacle of a disunited house. There was no 
towering personality of the type of Candragupta Maurya, 
who successfully repelled the invasion of Seleukos Nikator 
two decades afterwards, but on the other hand north-western 
India was parcelled out into a number of states, monarchies 
as well as clan oligarchies, engaged in petty internecine 
feuds and jealousies, due to which some of them found their 
chance in seeking alliance with an alien aggressor. Indeed, 
the gates of India were, so to say, unbarred by the Raja of 
Taxila, who lost no time in proffering allegiance to Alexander, 
and who also rendered every assistance to the advance body 
of the Macedonians under Perdiccas in bridging the Indus 
and securing the submission of the tribes and chieftains, like 
Astes (Hasti or Astakaraja whose territories lay on their 
route. 

Taxila and Abhisara — 

About the beginning of spring 326 B.C. after offering the 
customary sacrifices and allowing his tired troops a short 
respite, Alexander crossed the Indus safely somewhere near 


*7 The identification of these place it not cjiiite certain. Minor towns of the lower 
Kophen (Kabul) valley were occupied with the help of local chiefs named Kophaios 
and Assagetes fA^vajit ?)— Arrian, IV, 28, /bid., p. 72. 

IB For instance, Nikanor was appointed satrap of the country to the west of the 
Indus, and Philippos was put in command of garrison at Peukelaotis (/bid.). 

IB The capital of AsIcs was stoimed by Hephaestion in thirty days, and his princi- 
pality was given to one Sanggaios (Ski. Sanjaya)- Arrian, IV, 22, /bid., p. 60. 
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Ohincl (modern Und, a few miles above A(lo< k), and was 
welcomed at Taxila by Omphis or Ambhi, " son of the 
deceased Taxiles, with rich and attractive presents consisting 
of silvCT and sheep and oxen of good breed."' Gratified at 
these gifts, *Alex€inder returned them, adding his* own, and 
thus won not only the loyally of the ruler of Taxila but ako 
a contingent of 5,000 soldiers from him. ' Similarly, 
Abh isares, the astute king of Abhisara (Poonch and Nov/sheia 
districts), and other neighbouring princes like Doxares 
surrendered to Alexander of their own accord, thinking 
resistance would be of no avail.”' 

However, when the latter reached the Hydaspes fjhelum) 
he found the great Poros (Paurava?) on the other side of the 
river ready, no doubt, to meet him i>s response to his summons 
from Taxila, but at the head of a vast army eager for the 
fray."' Alexander finds it difficult to cross the stream , and there 
ensues a battle of wits between the two august opponents. 
Ultimately, the invader decided “ to steal a passage " 
(Arrian), which he did with about 1 1 ,000 of his picked men 
near a sharp bend several miles up the river from his camp 
in the dead of night when a severe storm accompanied by 
rain and thunder had lulled the vigilance of Poros. Further, 
Alexander camouflaged his intentions and movements by 
leaving a strong force under Krateios in his camp and another 
with Meleager midway between it and the place where the 
river was crossed.®' Detecting that he had been foiled in his 
attempt not to allow Alexander to land his troops on the 

Sylvain Levi, Journal Asiatique, 1890, p. 234. 

Arrian, V, 3, M'crindlc's InVansion by Alexander^ p. 83 ; Cuiiius, VIII, 12, 
/bid., p 2C2. 

22 Arrian, V. 8. Ibid., p 93. 

23 Ibid.p p. 92. 

Diodoros would, however, have us believe that Embisaros ( Abhisarcs) had mr-d« 
an alliance with Poros and was preparing to oppose Alexander (XVM, 87, Ibid., 
p. 274). 

Curtius, VIII, 13, Ibid., p. 203. 

2® Guards were also posted all the way to ensure free communication. 

53-I290B 
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eastern side of the Hydaspes, Poros despatched his son “ at 
the head of 2,000 men and 120 chariots ” ^ to obstruct the 
advance of his audacious adverseiry. The young Poros was, 
however, easily routed and killed by Alexander. 

Alexander and Poros face each other — 

At last, Poros himself moved and put against Alexander 
50,000 foot, 3,000 horse, above 1,000 chariots, and 130 
elephants. In the centre, the elephants formed a sort of 
front wall, and behind them stood the foot-soldiers. The 
cavalry protected both flanks and in front of the horsemen 
were the chariots. As Alexander viewed the equipment of 
the Indian forces and their disposition in the Karri plain, 
he was constrained to remark : “1 see at Iasi a danger that 
matches my courage. It is at once with wild beasts and men 
of uncommon mettle that the contest now lies.” In the 
engagement which opened with the furious charges of the 
Macedonian horsemen, the Indians fought with great vigour, 
and, as Plutarch says, ‘‘obstinately maintained” their 
ground till the eighth hour of the day,™ but eventually the 
fates went against them. The main strength of Poros lay in 
the chariots, ‘‘ each of which was drawn by four hoises and 
ceirried six men, of whom two were shield-bearers, two, 
archers posted on each side of the chariot, and the ether two, 
charioteers, as well as men-at-arms, for when the fighting 
was at close quarters they dropped the reins and hurled dart 
after dart against the enemy.’ On this particular day, 
however, these chariots were of no use at all, for the violent 
storms of rain “ had made the ground slippery, and unfit 
for horses to ride over, while the chariots kept sticking in 

^ Arrian, V, 14, Ibid,, p. 101. According to Curtius, the detachment was 
commanded by Poros' brother, Hages (VIII, 14, Ibid , p. 207i. 

28 E.HJ„ pp. 69. 88. 

2® Curtius, VIII, 14, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 209. 

8® Plutarch, Ch. LX, Ibid., p. 308. 

81 Curtius. VIII, 14, Ibid., p. 207, 
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the muddy sloughs formed by the rain, and proved almost 
immovable from their great weight.” Besides, owing to 
the slippery condition of the ground it became difficult for 
the archers ^ ^o rest their long and heavy bows on it and 
discharge arrows quickly and with effect.,^’ Furthermore, the 
Indian army was far too unwieldy to withstand the masterful 
manoeuvres of the mobile Macedonian cavalry, or the attacks 
of the disciplined phalanxes. And lastly, the elephants, on 
whom Poros had put so much reliance, got frightened when 
the Macedonians began to hack their feet and trunks with 
the axes and choppers. Thus the beasts fled from the field 
of battle ‘ ‘ like a flock of sheep ’ ’ and they spread havoc 
among their own ranks and threw their drivers to the ground, 
who were then trampled to death. ’ Whatever may have 
been the causes of this disaster, Poros, a magnificent giant 
of over six feet in height, did not .shrink from the stress of 
battle, or abandon the field like Darious Kodomannos of 
Persia, but true to the injunction of Manu ‘ * 

(Vll, 88) he stuck to his post in spite of the ” nine wounds ” 
that he had received, and continued hurling darts against the 
enemy with dogged tenacity, perhaps thinking to himself : 

“ With fame though 1 die, I am content, 

Let fame be mine though life be spent.” 

When Poros was ultimately captured and brought before 
Alexander, he was not at all ‘‘ broken and abashed in 
spirit ” but boldly met him as one brave man would meet 
another brave man after a trial of strength, and he made the 

Ibid., p. 208 . 

^ Airian deposes that the bow ** is made of equal length with the man who bears 
it. This they rest upon the ground, and pressing against it with their left foot thus 
discharge the arrow having drawn the string for backwards ; for the shaft they use is 
little short of being three yeard.s long ...” {/ndifea, Ch. XVI, M'crindle’s 
Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 225). 

Curtius, Vlll, 14, M’crindle's Invasion by Alexander, p. 211. 

Arrian, V, 19, Ibid,, p. 109. 
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proud demand, “Treat me, O Alexander! as befits a 
king.” 

Rc-instatement of Poros — 

* ^ 

Justin informs us that Alexander out of respect for his 
valour restored him (Poros) in safety to his sovereignty.” 
Perhaps the chivalrous instincts of Alexander were to some 
extent responsible for the generous treatment he accorded to 
Poros, but there must have been stronger re2isons as well, 
for politics hardly knows of any such magnanimity. In the 
first place, tha stout resistance of Poros, which is further 
apparent from the high casuality list,'^^ must have conveyed 
its own lesson to Alexander. The latter also knew that as 
he was hailing from distant Greece it was impossible for him 
in the very nature of things to compel all the conquered 
lands to continue rendering him obedience without enlisting 
local loyalty, assistance and co-operation. Then again, his 
ambition to found a permanent empire in the east largely 
remained unfulfilled, and it was, therefore, necessary for him 
to pursue a policy of conciliation, to adopt, so to say, the 
metiiod of capturing wild elephants by means of tame ones. 
Accordingly, Alexander extended to Poros the olive branch 

Ibid. lu a recent paper iProcecdinss oj the Second Indian tiisiory Congreta, 
Allahabari, 1938, pp. 85-91), Dr. H. C. Selli of llie Nagpur University has tried to 
show on the basis of a dubious passage occurring in the Ethiopic version of the Life 
and Exploits of Aljxand<ir (E.A.W. Badf^e’s Translation, p 123) that the great 
invader received his first sct-back in the battle of Jhclum and he sought peace with 
Poros. it is di'licult to appreciate the force of the learned Doctor's observations, 
for firstly we do not know with certainty the date of the Ethiopic Text. Secondly, 
it utterly goes against the uniform festimoiiy of all the five classical authors* and there 
is no reason to believe that (hey deliberately conspired to record what was untrue. 
Thirdly, if Poros was the victor, as Dr. Seth would have us understand, how could 
Alexander then advance right up to the bank of the Hyphasb? A consummate general 
like him would never have done so, if at the very gate of India he had to bow to the 
arms of Poros. 

Justin, Xli, 8. M'crindles Invasion by Alexander, p. 323. 

Diodorus says that 12,000 men Were killed and 9,000 captured (XV 1 1, 89, /bid., 
p. 276). According to Arrian, however, the loss in killed was 20,000 infantry and 
and 3,00(1 cavalry and all the chariots were broken to pieces (V, 16, Ibid., p. I07j. 
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of peace and friendship by re-instating him in his former 
dignity and sovereignty. And in doing so, Alexander was 
not only acting in consonance with the dictates of diplomacy 
and statecraft, but strangely enough he Wcis also following 
the tradiliondf policy of Hindu conquerors, advocated by 
Manu and Kautilya,^® of placing either the vanquished 
monarch or some scion of his family upon the throne instead 
of resorting to direct annexation. 

Foundation of two towns — 

Alexander then founded two towns ; one was called 
Boukephala aftev the name of his faithful charger which 
died in India," and the other, Nikaia, meant to commemorate 
his victory, arose on the site of the battle with Poros. 

Defeat of the Glausai and younger Poros — 

Next, iiaving propitiated the Greek gods, Alexander 
marched into liie territory of a nation called the Glausai or 
Glaukanikai ( = Sanskrit Glaucukdyanaka of the Kasif^d), 
taking thirty-seven of their cities “ the smallest of which 
contained not fewer than 5,000 inhabitants, while many 
contained upwards of 10,000.'' At this stage Alexander 
heard of revolts against him ; Nikanor, the satrap of “ India — 
West ol the Indus,” was assassinated and Sisikolios, i.e., 
Sasigupta, who held the citadel at Aornos on behalf of 
Alexander, too, sent urgent massages for help. The neigh- 
bouring satrap Tyriaspes and Philip, the * Resident ’ in 
the kingdom of Taxila promptly responded and thus averted 
any immediate danger to Macedonian authority. After the 
arrival of Thracian reinforcements and the re- submission 

S9 Cf. Manu (VII, 202) : 

« Book Vll.Ch. XVI. p. 313. 

Boukephala stood on the Hydaspes at a point where it was crossed. 

Arrian, V, 20, M ’cr indie's /nt;as<on by Alexander^ p. 1 12. 
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of the ruler of Abhisara, Alexander crossed the Afcesines 
(Slct. Asiknl or Chenab) and subdued the younger Poros, 
nephew of the great Poros. His territory, known as Gandarls,^’ 
as also that of the Glausai, was added by Alexander to 
the kingdom of his quondam enemy — the senior Poros 
(Paurava) . 

Capture of Pimprama — 

By August, 326 B.C., the Macedonian arms penetrated 
beyond the Hydraotes (Parusni or Iravati, i.e., modern Ravi), 
and Alexander won fresh laurels by capturing Pimprama 
belonging to the Adraistai (Aristas of Panini }). 

Sangala stormed - — 

Soon afterwards Alexander invested Sangala, the strong 
hold of the Kathaians (Skt. Kathas), who “ enjoyed the 
highest reputation for courage and skill in the art of war.” " 
Strabo, quoting Onesikritos, informs us that among the 
Kathaians beauty was highly valued and “ the handsomest 
man was chosen as king.” Every child was examined 
by public authority two months after its birth to determine 
“ whether it has the beauty of form prescribed by law and 
whether it deserves to live or not.” Men and women 
among them chose their own partners, and the wives burnt 
them3elv.is along with their deceased . husbands.'' These 
Kathains fought with great dash and stubbornness, so much 
so that even Poros came to the aid of Alexander with 
“ a force of 5,000 Indians.” At last when the fortress 
fell no less than 17,000 of the defenders gave up their 
lives and more than 70,000 were capturerl together with 300 
wagons and 500 horsemen.’" This resolute resistance 

43 C/. Strabo, M’crindle's Ancient India, p. 37. 

4* Arrian. V, 22, M'crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 115. 

*6 C/. Strabo, M'criiidle’s Ancient India, p. 38, 

Ibid, 

43 Arrian, V, 24, M crindle's Invasion by Alexander, p. /I9. 


47 Ibid. 
Ibid, 
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of the Kathaians incensed Alexander to such citi extent that 
he razed Sangala to the ground. Then with a view to 
guarding the rear he sent Greek garrisons to the conquered 
cities, and himself marched towards the Hyphasis (Beas) 
to realise his cherished dreams of planting the Hellenic 
standards in the eeisternmost ends of India. 

The Greek, army refuses to advance — 

But when Alexander reached the river a strange thing 
happened. His ever- victorious troops, which had braved 
many a danger and privation so far, suddenly laid down 
arms and refused to go further for the sake of , fame or 
plunder. 

Its causes — 

Before we follow the fortunes of Alexander in the course 
of his return journey, let us pause here to consider and 
analyse the causes of this unexpected change in the attitude 
of the Greek soldiers. What was it owing to which the 
war-drum failed to produce an echo in their hearts, and 
there was no response to the impassioned entreaties and 
eloquent exhortations of their supreme commander and king 
except streaming tears and loud lamentations ? What 
was it due to that all their enthusiasm and eagerness to 
establish Greek supremacy in distant lands at once melted 
away on reaching the Hyphasis ? It is true the Greek 
soldiers were war-worn, home-sick, disease-stricken, and desti- 
tute ; and many of them were ill-equipped, for it was now 
increasingly difficult to transport and supply garments from 
Greece, and not a few were depressed because their friends 
had perished by disease or fallen victims to sanguinary 

5® Plutarch, Ch. LXII, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 310; Arrian. V, 
28. Ibid., p. 127. 

51 C/. Koines: ‘‘ We have conquered all the world, but are ourselves destitute of 

all things. Curtius, IX, 3, Ibid,, p. 229. 
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battles. But was there any other ground for their conduct 
which doubtless savoured of mutiny ? Plutarch gives us 
some clue to this mystery, for he indicates that even after the 
contest with Poros the Macedonian forces were considerably 
dispirited, and it was with reluctance that they had advanced 
as far as the Hyphasis at Alexander’s bidding. He says : 

The battle with Poros depressed the spirits of the Mace- 
donians and made them very unwilling to advance farther 
into India. For as it was with the utmost difficulty they 
had beaten him when the army he led amounted only to 
20,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, they now most resolutely 
opposed Alexander when he insisted that they should cross 
the Ganges.” The Greeks had been impressed by the 
heroism and skill of the Indian soldiers. Indeed, according 
to Arrian, “ in the art of war they were far superior to 
the other nations by which Asia was at that time inhabited.” 
That is perhaps why the Greeks showed even after fighting 
against Poros that they had “ no stomach for further toils 
in India.” But when Alexander egged them on to march 
onward it was like putting the proverbial last straw on 
the camel’s back. During their progress towards the 
Hyphasis Alexander’s troops had heard all sorts of alarming 
rumours that beyond it there were extensive and uninviting 
deserts, impetuous and unfathomable rivers, and what was 
more disquieting, powerful and wealthy nations maintaining 
huge armies. Curtius represents Phegeus (Phegelis ?),®‘ 
identified with Bhagala, as giving the following information 
to Alexander : ‘ ‘ The farther bank of the Ganges was 
inhabited by two nations, the Gangaridae, and the Prasii, 
whose king Agrammes kept in the field for guarding the 

Plutarch, LXlf, ibid., p. 310. Plufarch has here under-estimated the strength 
of (he army, and instead of the Hyphasis he has mentioned the Canges. 

53 Arrian, V, 4, Ibid., p. 85. 

5^* Curtius, IX, 2, Ibid., p. 221. 

55 Cam. Hist, oj India, Vol. f, p. 372. 
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approaches to his country 20,000 cavalry and 2,00,000 
infantry besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots, and wrhat was 
most formidable force of' all, a troop of elephants, which 
ran up to the number of 3,000.” *** Similarly, Plutarch says 
that * ‘ the kii(|[S of the Gangaritai and Praisiai were reported 
to be waiting for him with an army ’of 80,000 horse and 
200,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 fighting 
elephants.” Nor was this any exaggeration, for not long 
afterwards Androkottos who had by that time mounted the 
throne, presented Seleukos with 500 elephants and overran 
and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000 
men.” The substantial truth of these statements is also 
borne out by indigenous sources, which tell us of the enor- 
mous riches and power of the Nanda monarch holding sway 
over the Gangaridai and Prassii nations.’'* Arrian’s deposition, 
too, is much to the same effect, but he seems to refer to the 
country immediately beyond the Hyphasis. He observes : 
“It was exceedingly fertile, and the inhabitants were good 
agriculturists, brave in weir, and living under an excellent 
system of internal government ; for the multitude was govern- 
ed by the aristocracy, who exercised their authority with 
justice and moderation. It was also reported that the people 
there had a greater number of elephants than the other Indians, 
and that those were of superior size and courage.”’'' These 
details spurred the indomitable spirit of Alexander and made 
him all the more keen to advance into the heart of India. 
The Macedonians, on the other hand as affirmed by Arrian, 
“now began to lose heart when they saw the king raising up 
without end toils upon toils and dangers upon dangers.”'" 
Indeed, the army held conferences “at which the more mode- 

Curtius, IX, 2, M'crindle’s Invasion by Alexander^ pp. 22 1 22. 

Plutarch, LXIf, /hid., p 310. 

58 See Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist, of Anc. Ind., 4th ed.. pp. 188-91. 

5^ Arrian, V, 25, M'crindle's Invasion by Alexander, p. 121. 

/hid. 


54-12908 
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rate men bewailed their condition, while others positively 
asserted that they would follow no farther though Alexander 
himself should lead the way.”'’' Alexander made a fervent 
appeal to his comrades to divest their minds of these false 
rumours and follow him with “ alacrity and coiilidence. ’ He 
declared : “ 1 am not ignorant, soldiers, that during these last 
days the natives of this country have been spreading all sorts 
of rumours designed expresslt) to wor\ upon your fears, but 
the falsehood of those who invent such lies is nothing new in 
your experience,” This assurance was, however, of no 
avail. The troops persisted in their refusal to enter into 
further contests with the Indians beyond the Beas, “ whose 
numbers,” so answered Koinos, “ though purposely exagger- 
ated by the barbarians, must yet, as 1 can gather from the 
lying report itself, be very considerable Alexander made 
his last desperate attempt to rouse the spirits of his forces by 
threatening to march on even if forsaken by them : ” Expose 
me then to the dangers of rivers, to the rage of elephants, and 
to those nations whose Very names fill you with terror. 

I shall find men that will follow me though 1 be deserted by 
you.”*^^^ But the Macedonian troops were so struck by the 
energetic resistance and bravery of the Indians, whom they 
had met on the battlefields, and they were so unnerved and 
terrified by the reported military strength of the nations 
beyond the Hyphasis that even this threat, this grim prospect 
of Alexander plunging headlong into the depths of the 
enemy’s country, and may b^ losing his life there, was 
simply met by silent tears. This brought the situation home 
to Alexander, who exclaimed in utter dismay : “I have all 
along been knocking at deaf ears. * am trying to rouse 
hearts that are disloyal and crushed with craven fears.""^ He 
«i Ihid. 

Curtius, IX, 2, lhid,t P* 222. 

Curtius, IX, 3, Ihid., p. 229. 

^ Curtius, IX, 2. Ihid., p. 226. 
es Ibid. 
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then gave order^s for retracing their steps homewards. Thus 
the cherished dreams of Alexander to found an eastern empire 
vanished, and that brilliant miliicury leader and the hero of a 
hundred hghls had to give way to the fears of his troops, 
although such fears were altogether foreign to his own dash- 
ing nature. And when Diodoros Siculus informs us that the 
greatest nation in India was the Gangaridai, “ against whom 
Alexander did not undertake an expedition, being deterred by 
the multitude of their elephants,”*'” we are not to understand 
that he himself had any misgivings about his strength, or 
reluctance to embark upon further adventures, but it was 
chiefly due to the pusillanimous attitude of his troops that his 
progress was arrested and he was forced to retreat."’ 

Altars — 

It is said that with a view to marking the extreme point of 
his advance eastward, Alexander gave directions for the cons- 
truction of twelve colorsal stone altars, dedicated to the chief 
Greek gods.''” When these massive monuments were com- 
pleted, Alexander offered sacrifices, accompanied by appro- 
priate ceremonies, for a safe return home. 

Retreat : Scheme of administration — 

The Macedonian storm having swept over the Panjab 
receded in September, 326 B.C., and probably beyond hearing 
its rumblings the peoples of the Gangetic plains knew 
nothing of its devastating fury. Soon Alexander reached the 
bank of the Hydaspes (Jhelum), which was the scene of his 
conflict with Poros. Here Alexander made proper arrange- 
ments for keeping the conquered parts of the Panjab under 
his subjection. He placed his new ally, Poros, in charge of 

^ Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p 201. 

See also J.A.S B., New Series, XIX, 1923, pp. 765769. 

These altars must have been on the riffht bank of the Hypha.'^is and 
left side, as Pliny would have us believe (VI, 62 1. 
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all the tract between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis, and 
Omphis or Ambhi of Taxila was given full jurisdiction over 
the Indus-Hydaspes Doab. Likewise, the ruler of Abhisaia 
had his authority extended over Kashmir with Arsakes of 
Urasa (Hazara district) as his vassal. And as a counterpoise 
to the rule of these Indian princes, Alexander stationed ade- 
quate Greek garrisons in cities founded by himself on the 
Indian soil. Tnese Greek settlers were meant to be the 
sentinels or guardians of his overlordsliip, so that no enter- 
prising Indian monarch may be able to hatch the egg of 
revolt in order to shake off the alien yoke. 

Sophyies — 

Alexander then made preparations for sailing down the 
rivers, bat before the voyage actually began he cleared the 
path of all potential enemies by bringing about the submission 
of Sophytes (Saabhuti ?), whose kingdom had “ a mountain of 
fossil salt which could supply all India.” He was thus, the 
chief of the country of the salt range. Incidentally, it may 
be noted that according to Strabo the land of Sophytes had 
dogs of “ astonishing courage ” and mettle and Alexander 
even witnessed their fight with a lion."’ Curtius further avers 
that the people of Sophytes “ excelled in wisdom, and lived 
under good laws and customs,” Like the Kathains, tl)ey 
held beauty in great esteem and marriages were contracted 
not with high birth but by looks. Each infant was medically 
examined and if they found ” anything deformed or defective 
in the limbs of a child they ordered it to be killed.” 


Strabo, M'crindle's /Indent India, p. 38. 

According to Curtius, however, the kingdom of Sophytes was on the west of the 
Hyphasis liX. I, M crindle s Invasion by Alexander, p. 219). 

Ibid., p. 120; Strabo, Ancient India, p. 36. 

^ Curtius, IX, I ; M crindle's Invasion by Alexander, p. 219 
» Ibid. 
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Voyage down the river — 

Towards ihe close of October the signal for the departure 
was given with the sound of the trumpet, and the Macedo- 
nian boats gjjded down the river in grand array, protected on 
both banks by troops under the commaiid of Hephaestion and 
Krateros respectively, until they reached the confluence of the 
Akesines and the Hydaspes. 

The Siboi and ihe A galassians — 

Here Alexander disembarked to measure swords with the 
Siboi (Skt. Sivis), who were preparing to oppose him with an 
army of 40,000 infantry and the Agalassians fAgrasrenis), 
who had mustered an equally great force of 40,000 foot and 
3,000 horse."' The Siboi, who “ dressed themselves with 
the skins of wild beasts, and had clubs for their weapons," 
were routed; but the Agalassians gallantly defended their 
capital and at first repulsed Alexander with serious losses. 
Curiius observes that realising their desperate position the 
defenders “ set fire to their houses, and cast themselves 
along with their wives and children into the flames. ’ T hus 
the Agalassians anticipated the medieval Rajput custom of 
Jauhar. 

The Malloi and the Oxydrakai — 

Close upon the heels of the Agalassoi operations followed 
Alexander’s campaign against the Malloi (Malavas) and the 
Oxydrakai (.ls.sudcakas), the “ most numerous and warlike of 
all the Indian tribes in those parts, who were ready to 
give him a ‘ hostile reception ’ after having conveyed their 
children and their wives for safety into their strongest cities.’’ ^ 
Curtius says that these two nations were formerly at enmity, 

« Curtius, IX, 4. Ibid., p. 232. 

Diodoros, XVII, Ch, XCVI, Ibid., p. 285. 

^6 Cmtiud, iX, 4, /bid., p. 238. 

Airidn, V\, 4, Ibid., p. 137. 
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but when the gravity of the peril threatening their liberty 
dawned upon them, they coalesced together and gathered 
an army of 90,000 foot-soldiers, besides 10,000 cavalry and 
900 war-chariots. The Macedonian soldiers, who had 
begun to think that they had come to an end of all hazardous 
tasks, were struck with “ an unexpected terror ” at the pros- 
pect of meeting fresh opposition, and in the words of 
Curtius “ began again to upbraid the king in the language 
of sedition,” saying that he had not ended war, but only 
shifted its theatre. Fully determined not to allow a 
repetition of the story of the Hyphasis, Alexander made a 
moving appeal to them ” to permit him to return from India 
with honour, and not to escape from it like a fugitive.” 
This time it had the desired effect ; the troops were galvanised 
into fresh activity and they rose to such a high pitch of war- 
frenzy that without giving any warning Alexander suddenly 
swooped down upon the Malloi, when they were working 
unarmed in the fields. A large number of them were 
mercilessly slain, but this did not break the backbone of 
their resistance. Some of the Malloi shut themselves up 
within the city, but it was stormed and 2,000 persons lost 
their lives. Others took shelter in a city of the Brachmans 
or Brahmans, where Alexander hotly pursued them. Arrian 
remarks: “ As they were men of spirit, a few only were 
taken prisoners ” and most of them perished by the ^ sword. 
Next, Alexander assailed the main stronghold of the Malloi, 
situate somewhere near the boundary of the modern Jhsng 
and Montgomery districts Here Alexander received a 
dangerous wound,**" which spread fury and consternation 

Curtius, IX, 4, Ibid., p. 234. 

VS Ibid., p. 235. 

80 Arrian, Vf, 6, Ibid., p. 140. 

81 ibid., VI. 7. Ibid., p. 144. 

8S 4lh ed., p. 100 and no*e. 

. 83 Arrian distinctly mentions that the accident befell Alexander among the Malloi 
and not the Oxydrakai f Arrian, VI, II, M'crtndle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 1493. 
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Qmongf his troops, for their safety mostly depended upon 
his leadership and prowess. Consequently, they perpetrated 
a ferocious massacre of the Malloi sparing “neither man, 
woman, nor child.” The indiscriminate slaughter of 
women and Children was undoubtedly an act of wanton 
cruelty, which casts a slur on the war-code of the Greeks in 
India. When Alexander recovered, the submission of the 
Malloi became a fait accompli. The confederacy being thus 
dissolved, the Oxydrakai saw no better alternative than to 
send ambassadors to negotiate peace with Alexander. They 
declared that “ they were attached more than others to 
freedom and autonomy,” and it was due to the will of the 
gods, and not through fear, that they had bowed to his steel 
Alexander appreciated their dignified bearing and entertained 
their leading men with marked courtesy and lavishness, which 
even excited the jealousy of some of his generals. Next, to 
impress upon these two nations that Greek authority had 
come to stay, Alexander appointed Philippos **' as satrap over 
them. The invader then moved down the rivers until he 
reached the junction of the Akesines and the Indus, where 
hi waited for Perdikkas, who during the course of his march 
had subdued the Abastanoi or Sambastai (Skt. Ambasthas). 
Diodoros deposes that they were “ inferior to none in India 
either for numbers or for bravery. They dwelt in cities in 
which the democratic form of government prevailed.” Like 
the other tribes, they also collected a large force consisting 
of 60,000 foot-soldiers, 6,000 horse and 500 chariots to 
oppose Alexander, but fortune was no more favourable to 
them. 

M Ibid. 

85 Arrian, VI, 14, Ibid., p. 154. 

8® Curtins, IX, 7, Ibid., pp. 24B-49. 

87 The jurisdiction of Philippos was .subsequently exlei.ded n.uch 
southwards. 

88 Diodoros. XVII. Ch. CII, Ibid., p. 292. 
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Subjugation of the lower Indus valley — 

Among other communities which submitted to Alexander 
during his progress to the Indus delta were the Xathioi 
(K^tri of Manu), Ossadioi ( = Vasati of the Mahabharata) , 
Sodrai (iSudras?) and the Massanoi ; unfortunately we do not get 
any details about their hostilities. Alexander also subjugated 
a number of kings, viz., Mousikanos (lord of the Mosikas?), 
Oxykancs,''® and Sambos (i^ambhu),*'® who were too proud to 
acknowledge Alexander’s suzerainty, despite their being 
mutually at war. Mousikanos had his capital at A lor 
(Sukkur district), and according to Onesikritos, his people 
were distinguished for their healthy living and longevity their 
term of life extending to 130 years. Some of their other 
characteristics have also been noted : “to have a common 
meal which they eat in public . . . , their food consisting of 
the produce of the cha^e; to use neither gold nor silver though 
they have mines of those metals ; to employ instead of 
slaves young men in the flower of their age ; to study no 
science with attention except that of medicine ; to have no 
actions at law but for murder and outrage,” for if contracts 
were violated one must pay the penalty for reposing too 
much trust on the other party.®" 

Brahtnanic opposition — 

One interesting feature of the political situation in this 
|jart of the country was the enormous influence wielded by 
the Brahmans and their active pzirticipation in politics. For 
instance, we are told that they instigated Mousikanos and 
Oxykanos to revolt and shake off the ignominy of foreign 
thraldom. They followed their ad\Le and lost their heads 

^ Diodoros (Ihid,) calls him Portikanos. For fhe site of his* capital see M'crindle's 
Invasion by Alexander, p. 158. note I. 

W The capital of Sambos was Sindimana or Sihwan. 

9^ Strabo, M*crindle* s Ancient India, p. 41. 

92 Ibid. 
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along with a large number of Brahmans. The suppression 
of Brahmanical opposition must not have been an easy teisfc 
for Alexander, since they were not only respected throughout 
the land, but they were themselves, in the words of Arrian, 
“ men of spirit. ” The taking up of arms by the meek 
Brahmans must not be regarded as a strange phenomenon 
or a mere figment of Greek imagination. Apart from the 
epic examples of such Brahman warriors as Parasurama, 
Dronacarya and Asvatthama, we know that Kautilya actually 
refers to Brahman armies which were distinguished for their 
mildness towards the prostrate enemy Besides, the Hindu 
law-givers explicitly permit them to exchage the Sastra for 
the Saslra in evil times and in defence of their country and 
Dharma. Thus says Manu : 

TO Wif I 

I. e., ‘ The Brahmans may take up arms when they are 
hindered in the fulfilment of their duties, or when, destruction 
threatens the twice-born in evil times.’ The country was 
menaced with such a calamity during the Macedonian 
avalanche, and so the Brahmans valiantly rose to defend their 
honour and hearths and homes. 

Pattala — 

Having overcome the opposition of the Brahmans and 
kings of the lower Indus valley, Alexander reached Tauala 
or Pattala, “ a city of great note, with a political constitu- 
tion drawn on the same lines as the Spartan; for in this 
community the command in war was vested in two heredi- 
tary kings of two different houses, while a council of elders 

** Arrian, VI, 7, M’crindle'a Invtuion by Alexander, p. 144. 

** See Shamasastri, Arthaeaxtra, 3rd ed., p. 373. 

« VIII, 348. 
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ruled the whole state with petramount authority.” According 
to Curtius, one of its kings was named Moeres.''^ 

Homeward route — 

About the beginning of September 325 B. C., Alexander 
finally quitted the .scene of his memorable exploits. He 
divided the army into two sections ; one was led by Nearchos 
by way of sea, and the other meurched with Alexander along 
the southern coast of Gedrosia (Baluchistan). A peurt of it 
had, of course, already been sent under the commaind of 
Krateros through the Bolan Pass. Alexander chose the most 
difficult and cheerless route for himself through the territories 
of the Arabitae and the Oritae, and he reached his destina- 
tion after a good deal of anxiety and suffering. 

Conclusion — 

It would be evident from the foregoing account, which 
is based entirely on the evidence of the Greek and Roman 
authors, that the progress of Alexander’s 2 urms in India was 
by no means easy or smooth. No doubt, some of the Indian 
potentates and autonomous communities 

“ bowed low before the blast. 

In patient deep disdain. 

And let the legions thunder past.” 

But others fought bravely, and this coupled with the prospect 
of unending wars in India even created apprehensions in the 
minds of the Greek veterans, who had blown off the mighty 
Persian forces almost like chafi. Nor did India ” plunge in 
thought again ' ’ after the great meteor had flashed across her 
political skies, cind within a few years of Alexander’s depar- 
ture and death in June 323 B. C., all vestiges of Greek 
occupation were destroyed and swept away. 

Oiodoroa, XVII, Ch. CIV, M crindles Invasion by Alexander, p. 2%. Pdttala 
has been identified with modern Bahmanabad. 

W Curtius, IX, 8, Ibid., p. 256. 
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BEGINNING OF CANDRAGUPTA 
MAURYA’S REIGN 

Dr. H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.) 

King Edward College^ Amraoti 

The two limits within which the date of Candragupta 
Maurya’s accession to the throne would lie eure the retirement 
of Alexander from India about 325 B.C., before which Candra- 
gupta's reign had not commenced, and 303 B.C. the probable 
date when Seleucus came to terms with Candragupta, who 
was then the Emperor of Indians. The exact year of the 
beginning ot Candragupta’ s reign is far from certain. Various 
dates have been suggested by different scholars. Cheurpentier 
on the basis of Jain traditions suggested 313 B.C.^ Recently 
Bhattasali has pleaded for the same date.^ O. Stein argues 
on the basis of classical sources for 318 B.C.^ Fleet 

suggested about 320 B.C. Hultzsh following Fleet accepted 
320 B.C."* Beurnet suggests 321 B.C.® F.W. Thomas also 
suggests the same date.® Vincent Smith suggested 322 
B.C.^ Kern also argued for 322 B.C.^ Radhakamal 

* Cam, Histoiy of India, Vol. I, p. 156. 

2 J. R. A. S., 1932, Part II, p. 273ff. 

^ Journal of the Czecho-SIovakia Oriental Institute, Vol. I, 3. 

4 C. I. I., Vol. I. p. XXXV. 

5 Antiquities of India, p. 39. 

® Cam. History of India, Vol. 1, p. 471. 

^ Early History of India, p. 1 16 (3rd ed.). In his monograph on Asoka. Vincent 
Smith suggested 325 B.C. as the date of Candragupta 's accession. 

8 Ind. Ant. Vol. Ill, p. 79f. 
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Mukerjee argues for 323 B.C.® Sourindranath Ray suggests 

324 Cunningham had suggested 325 B.C.“ Jayaswal 
also worked out 325 B.C. as the probable date of Candra- 
gupta's accession.^^ Recently J. Sen has also suggested 

325 B.C.’« 

The conflicting evidence of the various Indian traditions, 
Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanic, and particularly the absence 
in the last of the use of any fixed era in reckoning earlier 
events, makes it difficult to arrive on the basis of these at 
a satisfactory date for Candragupta’s accession. Amongst 
the classical writers the statement of Justin that Candragupta 
fought against the Prefects of Alexander and was the 
liberator of the country suggests that the rise of Candragupta 
followed close on the heels of Alexander’s retirement from 
India. This suggests that the date of Candragupta’s 
emergence into power and the beginning of his reign in the 
north-west coincided with the retirement of Alexander from 
India. The main argument against such an early date 
for the beginning of Candragupta’s reign and in favour of 
a later date is the assumption that the Greek control over 
the parts of India invaded by Alexander lasted much after 
his retirement, and the revolt of the Indians against the 
Greek authority could not have occurred until his death in 
323 B.C. As Vincent Smith remarks, “ his death in June, 
323 B.C., dispelled all feetrs of his return, and tlie native 
princes undoubtedly took the earliest possible opportunity 
to assert their independence and exterminate the weak 
foreign garrisons. The news of Alexander’s decease was 
known in India probably as early as August, but no serious 
fighting would have been undertaken by ordinary commanders 

B Journal of the LI. P. HiHtorical Society. ( 7 > 

I. H. Q., Vol. XI (1935), p. 21 Iff. 

U Bhilsa Topes, p. 75?. 

« J. A. S. B.. Vol. 9, p. 3l7ff; and J. B. O. R. S., Vol. I. Pt. I. p. 67ff. 

>3 I. H. Q., Vol. V. p. 6ff. 
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until the beginning of the cold season in October ... We 
may feel sure that as soon as the news of the conqueror’s death 
had been confirmed beyond doubt, and the season permitted 
the execution of military operations with facility, a 
general rising took place, and that Macedonian authority 
in India was at an end early in 322 ^.C., except the small 
remnant to which Eudemos continued to cling.” Vincent 
Smith concludes that the leader of this revolt against the 
foreigners was Candragupta, who having collected a 
formidable force of the warlike and predatory clans on the 
north-western frontier attacked the Macedonian garrisons 
after Alexander’s death, and conquered the Punjab." 

The whole of the above argument of Vincent Smith is 
based on an entire misreading of the nature of Alexander’s 
campaign in India. Alexander’s tenure of the parts of 
India he invaded was most unstable. We know of irrecon- 
cilable attitude right from the very beginning of the warlike 
A^vakas west of the Indus. The fight against Porus had 
completely damped the ardour of his army, after which 
mutinies and disintegration started in his ranks ; his retreat 
by way of Sindh and Makran desert Wcis nothing but a 
flight to save life. Where was the need to wait for his 
death to revolt against the forces left by him in India 7 As 
a matter of fact even before Alexander had actually left 
the confines of India most of the Greek satraps he had 
appointed, Nicanor west of the Indus, Philippos in the Punjab, 
and Apollophanes in Gedrosia were killed. Pithon did 
not stay much longer in Sindh after Alexander’s retirement, 
as in the partition of Alexander’s empire in 321 B.C. at 


Early Histoiy of India, p. I I6f. 

Also compare the following: views of Hultzsh (C. I. I., Introduction, p. XXX Vf.): 
"It must be kept in mind that the upper limit of CandraKupta’s coronation i-s the 
death of Alexander the ('.real in 323 B.C The workiiic: date of B.C. 320 has the 
advantage of being mean of the two outside dates 323 and 317. * (Curious device 
of fixing an important date.) 
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Tripardeisos, we find him appointed as satrap of some 
parts bordering on the Hindukush. The only person who 
stayed in India for sometime was a petty official Eudamus, 
who most probably took service under Porus or may be under 
Candragupta himself. We learn from the Mudraraksasa 
that some Greek soldiers formed part of Candragupta ’s army, 
when he invaded Magadha. Eudamus might have been 
at the head of this Greek detachment of Candragupta’ s 
arniy. Eudamus is not mentioned in the partitions of 
Alexander’s empire, made at Babylon and at Tripardeisos, 
which also shows that, so far as India was concerned, 
these arrangements were only on paper, and the arbiters 
of Alexander's empire at these two conferences had 
lost all touch with India. It will be absurd to raise Eudamus 
to the position of a Greek Satrap and then to assume that 
‘*the Greek authority and the Greek arrangements of govern- 
ment continued in the Punjab and Taxila up to at least 3 1 7 
B.C.,” when Eudamus is supposed to have left India. 
Jayaswal shrewdly observes : “ The entire theory of the hypo- 
thetical date of Candragupta s accession has been, up to this 
time, based on the assumption that he could not have under- 
taken his operations before the news of the death of Alexander 
reached India. In fact, there was iro such necessity, for 
in all purposes Alexander’s retreat was the demi.se of his 
prestige in India. The greatest opportunity was offered 
by the retreat itself ; one had not to wait till his death.” 

It is most unlikely that, as suggested by Vincent Smith, 
before Candragupta undertook the expulsion of the foreign 
garrisons he had already overthrown the Nanda king of 
Magadha,’^ which could have been on^> possible after 

IS N. K. J.R.A.S., 1932. Pi. II. p, 10. 

i« Vol. 9. p. 3I7ff. 

Early History of India, p. 118. 

Recently Mr. S. Ray has also suggested that “ Prasi revolution preceded the ex- 
pulsion of the foreign generals.” 1. H. Q.« Vol. XI, p. 211/F. . 
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Alexander’s retirement from India. This is evidenced by 
the fact that according to the Mudraraksasa the army at the 
head of which Candragupla invaded Magadha comprised of 
the people from the north-western parts of India including 
some Greek 'soldiers. Candiagupta obviously could not 
start on his conquest of Magadha frdm his base in the 
north-west so long as Alexander was campaigning in the 
Punjab. But, as we have suggested above, the fight of 
Candragupta against the Greeks had already started even 
before Alexander had left India, and within a few months 
of his retirement no Greek forces were left in the Punjab 
and the north-west worth the name against whom Candra- 
gupta had to come later on from Magadha to light. ’ 

Elsewhere we have surmised that Candragupta himself 
originally belonged to north-western India.'** The sequence 
of events indicated above gives us 325 B.C. as the date of 
the commencement of Candragupta’s reign in his own ances- 
tral domains in the north-west. Any later date militates 
against the only trustworthy evidence that we have about 
his early life and where both the information given by the 
classical writers and the Indian literary traditions concur. 
We learn from the classical writers, Justin and Plutarch, 
that Candragupta was in the Punjab or the north-west at 
the time of Alexander’s invasion, and close on the heels of 
his retirement he fought against and freed that area from 
foreign domination. After this, as we gather from the 
Indian literary traditions, at the head of the combined strength 
of the people of the north-w-est and the Punjab he conquered 
Magadha. 

Our conclusion that 325 B.C. is the year of the com- 
mencement of Candragupta's reign may also put on a firmer 
basis the date of Buddha Nirvana, another important date 


Annals of the Bhandaikai Oriental Rereaich Iirsltlulc, Vcl. XVIll, Part It. 
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in ancient Indian chronology. According to the generally 
accepted Ceylonese Buddhist traditions Candragupta reigned 
for twenty-four years, Bindusara for twenty-eight years, and 
A^oka was coronated four years after he succeeded his father, 
Bindusara. This will give us 325 — 24 — 28-^4 = 269 B.C. 
as the dale of Asdka’s coronation. The above traditions 
also tell us that Asoka was coronated 2 1 8 years after Buddha’s 
death. This gives us 269 -I- 2 1 8 = 487 B.C. as the date of 
Buddha Nirvana. This is also the date of Buddha Nirvana 
given in the well-known Chinese dotted record. As we have 
discussed elsewhere this record deserves more credit than 
has'faeen given to it so far. 

19 ** Buddha Nirvana and some other dates in Ancient Indian Chronology.’ Indian 

Culture. Vol. V, No. 3. 

Also our paper “ Chronology of ASokan Inscriptions.” Journal of Indian History, 

Vol. XVII. Pt. 3. 
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JAYAV ARMAN Vll 

(1181-1201 A.D.) 

(The last of the great monarchs of Cambodia) 

Dr. Bijan Raj Chatterji, M.A., Ph.D. (Lx)nd.) 

Meerut College 

Jayavarman VII was the greatest though also the last of 
the great monarchs of Cambodia. Quite recently the 
researches of the eminent French savant M. Georges Coedes 
have brought to light many new facts about the career of this 
sovereign. As the account of this great ruler in my * Indian 
Cultural Influence in Cambodia ’ has been thus rendered 
obsolete, I shall try in this paper to re-write the history of 
jayavarman VII in the light of the recent advances in 
Cambodian studies. No apology is needed for introducing 
Cambodia (or Kambuja) to an Indian History Congress, for 
the history of Cambodia is a brilliant chapter in the history 
of the cultural expansion of India. 

The dynasty of Mahidharapura has given Kambuja two 
of its greatest monarchs — Suryavarman II the builder of 
Angkor Vat (the most magnificent of the shrines of Vishnu) 
and Jayavarman VII who designed the Bayon — the temple 
which dominates to-day Angkor Thom (Nagara Dhama), the 
ancient capital of Cambodia. Between Suryaveurman 11 
(1 112-11 52 A.D.) and Jayavarman Vll we knew till recently 
only of one ruler Dheuanindravarman II. We have now to 
make room for two kings, whose existence was hitherto 

56-I290B 
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unsuspected, between Dharamndravarnian II, the father of 
Jayaveurman Vll, and Jayavarman Vll himself. 

We do not know exactly when Dharanindravarman 11 
ceased to reign. He ascended the throne about 1 1 32, died 
probably eight years afterwards, and was succeeded not by 
his son but by a near relation Yasovarman. We should 
call him Yasovarman II to distinguish him from the Yalo- 
varman who founded Angkor in the 9th century. It has 
now been shown by M. Coedes that the name of this hitherto 
unknown Yasovaurmzm 11 appears in at least three inscriptions. 
From the first (Bantay Chmar) — ^an inscription of the reign of 
Ja}^varman Vll — we learn that a traitor Bharata Rahu, who 
is depicted in a has relief of Bantay Chmar as the mythical 
monster Rahu, attempted to seize the palace of king Yaso- 
varman. The guards of the palace fled after throwing 
‘pitay’s into the throat of Rahu. (In the bas relief we find 
the monster swallowing what seems to be a pile of cakes. 
Has the old Khmer word ‘pitay’ any connection with the 
Bengali word ? Perhaps both are derived from the 

Sanskrit 'Pishtaka.’) Then the * prince ’ engaged Rahu in 
combat emd after a severe struggle, in which two noblemen 
gave their lives to defend him, succeeded in vanquishing the 
foe. Who is this prince ? In the beginning of this inscription 
we find the name of Rajaputra 8ri Indrakumara whose eulogy 
is' the main theme of the whole text. Indeed the temple of 
Bantay Chmar is the shrine constructed by Jayavarman Vll 
to commemorate the memory of his son Indrakumara 
apotheosised under the name of Sri Indra Deva. The statue 
of Prince Indrakumara together with the statues of some nobles, 
who in the combat with Bharata Rt.hu and in a Champa 
(Annam) war sacrificed their lives for him, were the images 
enshrined in this temple. Therefore, as Rajaputra Indra- 
kumara is the hero of the inscription of Bantay Chmar, he 
must be the prince who saved King Yaiovarman from the 
traitor Bharata Rahu. 
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In the inscription of Prasat Crun at Angkor Thom we get 
another reference to Yasovarman as the king who, after having 
vanquished the Daitya Tamas (Rahu), was deprived of his 
throne by Tribhuvanaditya who, in turn, lost his throne 
when the king of Champa Jaya-Indravarman invaded 
Cambodia. 

This is confirmed by the Phimanakas inscription which, 
though badly damaged, gives valuable information. We 
leeurn from it of an expedition to Champa (Annam) apparently 
by Jayavarman VII (before his accession to the throne) and 
then of his sojourn in that country for unknown reasons. Was 
he banished from Kambuja ? That would mean that Yaso- 
V2urman II was guilty of ingratitude, for he had been saved 
from Rahu by Jayavarman’s son. In any case Jayarajadevi, 
the wife of Jayavarman, is described as performing tapasya 
(ascetic practices). We hear of the tears she shed, of her 
jata (matted hair), of her study of sacred texts, of the visions 
she had of her absent lord which caused pain as well as 
pleasure, and of her fidelity to her spouse. Her separation 
from her husband is compared to that of Slta from Rama. 
Then we are told of a seditious attempt on the peurt of a 
servant to seize royal power from the hands of Yasovarman 
and how jayavarman hastened to the rescue of the Kambuja 
monarch. But Yasovarman had already been deprived of 
his throne and life when Jayavarman returned, and the latter 
had to wait for the auspicious moment when he could deliver 
the earth from its grievous burden of crimes. “ Having by 
her pious exertions recovered her spouse, she (Jayarajadevi) 
gave up her ascetic practices ; she now longed to see him 
raise the earth from the sea of misfortune into which it had 
been plunged. Then came king Jaya-lndravarman of 
Champa, with his army carried in chariots, to invade 
Kambuja, which could vie with Paradise, like Ravana full of 
presumption.” The Kambuja king (the usurper Tribhuvan- 
aditya) was slain. Finally, after coronation, Jayavarman 
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defeated the countless hosts of the enemy and, after conquering 
Vijaya (a province of Champa) and other realms, ruled over 
* the purified earth.’ 

Tribhuvanaditya probably reigned from 1166 to 1177. 
For four yeeirs the Kambuja throne remairaed vacant, for 
Jayavarman was crowned in 1161. 

** Sweet are the uses of adversity,’' and the days of 
adversity Jayavarman had passed through, combined with the 
influence of his pious queen, produced that spirit of fervour 
and ardent zeal which characterises his inscriptions and even 
the style of architecture of his reign. 

The Ta Prohru inscription traces the descent of jaya- 
varman’s mother, 8ri Jayarajachudamani, from the earliest 
monarchs of Kambuja. In the opening stanzas the Buddha 
is adored and then Lokesvara is invoked. Then follows 
the eulogy of the king. “ The other kings, having heard of 
his glorious career, that he (Jayavarman VIl) had gone to 
Champa and had captured in battle the king of that country 
2 md had then released him, accepted with folded hands 
(the like clemency).” We know from Champa epigraphy 
and also from Chinese sources that Jayavarman VII conquered 
Champa ( Annam) in 1190 and made it a dependency of 
Kambuja for thirty years. ' We learn also from the Ta 
Prohru inscription that a statue of Jayavarman’s mother, 
deified as Prajfiaparamita, was enshrined in the temple where 
this record has been found. There was accommodation in 
the temple precincts for a professor and 970 students. 
Besides this educational colony, thousands of others lived in 
the compound of the shrine including prisoners from 
Champa and Burma. This reference to Burmese prisoners 
confirms the statement made in Chinese chronicles that about 
1195 Jayavarman annexed Pegu to his dominions. In the 
1 1 7th stanza of the inscription 1 02 hospitals (drogyasala) 
are mentioned in the different provinces of the realm. 
Huge quantities of gold and silver for sacred utensils and for 
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decoration of the shrines, provisions for invalids, medicines, 
and other articles of a miscellaneous nature are enumerated 
in other passages of this remarkable inscription. 

Ten of the hospital inscriptions of Jayavarman VII have 
been discovered. The text is the same in all these records. 
After the invocation to the Buddha follows an invocation to 
Buddha Bhaishajyaguru (Buddha, the Master Physician) and 
to Bodhisattvas Surya-vairochana-chandarochi and Chandra- 
vairochana-rohinl.sa (both known as patron saints of the art 
of healing in Tibet, China, and Japan). Then comes the 
prasasti (eulogy) of King jayavarman Vll. “ The physical 
pain of men became in him (King Jayavarman) a mental pain 
and was more painful to him than to the actual invalids, 
for it is the sufferings of the State which make the sufferings 
of the kings and not their own pain.” The hospitals were 
open to all the four castes and were built round shrines of 
Buddha Bhaishajya (the Physician). An interesting list of 
articles to be given from the royal stores to patients includes 
pippali, ajowan, nutmegs, haritaki, two kinds of camphor, 
aniseed, cardamoms, cloves, deodar, a paste of ten roots, 
asafoetida, garlic, dried ginger, boxes of medicine for piles, 
etc. 

The Phimanakas inscription, already referred to, introduces 
us to the queens of Jayavarman VII. His first queen 
Jayarajadevi (who, we have seen, performed tapasya during 
the period of Jayavarman ’s absence in Champa) was the 
daughter of a Brahman. She had been educated by her 
elder sister Indradevi, a fervent Buddhist and a very learned 
lady. On the death of Jayarajadevi the king made her sister 
Indradevi his principal queen. And it was she (Indradevi) 
who composed this Sanskrit inscription of Phimanakas (Khmer 
for Vimanakasa). 

We have already referred to Jayavarman’s conquests of 
Champa and Pegu. In the Ceylonese chronicle Mahavamsa 
we find that ** the king of Ramanya (Pegu) seized a princess 
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of the royal blood whom the Lord of Lanka (Parakramabahu — 
1 164-1 197 A.D.) had sent to the country of Kambuja.” This 
outrage might have been revenged by the conquest of Pegu 
by Jayaveirman. Thus under this great monarch the frontiers 
of Kambuja extended on the east to the Chida Sea, on the 
west to the Bay of Bengal, and on the south far down into 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Now we come to the great building activity of this >reign. 
To Jayavarman VI 1 must be assigned the Bayon; next to 
Angkor Vat the greatest temple in Cambodia, Bantay Chmar, 
and other buildings of the same school of architecture. 
This is the last phase, of the magnificent art of Khmer. 

The Bayon (is it a corruption of Vaijayanta?), which 
adorns the centre of the existing ruins of Angkor Thom, the 
ancient capital of Kambuja, was long supposed to be a 8iva 
temple built by Yasovarman 1 in the 9th century A.D. 
In the inscription of the High Priests of the Deva Raja, the 
tutelary deity of Kambuja, there is a passage to the effect 
that King Yasovarman erected the temple of the Central 
Mount in his newly built capital Yasodharapuri (Angkor 
Thom) to enshrine the Deva Raja (a 8iva linga). This 
Central Mount was believed to be the Bayon as this structure 
(the Bayon) stands at the centre of Angkor Thom. It was 
shown in 1926 by M. Philippe Stern that the Bayon could 
not be the centre of Yasovarman’s capital. In 1925 M. 
Finot announced that the shrine was originally a Buddhist 
temple dedicated to Avalokitesvara. In 1928 the Sanskrit 
inscriptions, engraved at the corners of the city wall of 
Angkor Thom, were studied by M. Coedes. They were 
found to be inscriptions of Jayavarman Vll who is eulogised 
in them as having built the city wall (the Mountain of 
Victory) and dug the deep moat (the Sea of Victory) round it. 
So it seems that Yasovarman’s Angkor Thom had been 
partially destroyed during the raid of the King of Champa 
(1177) and that Jayavarman Vll practically rebuilt the city. 
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The Bayon is just at the centre of this newly rebuilt city 
which (as will be seen from the sketch given at the end) 
occupied partly a new site and partly a portion of the old 
site. It has ^ now been shown that the shrine of Phnom 
Bakheng, at the centre, of Yasodharmfm’s old capital, was 
the Central Mount — the Siva temple with which the Bayon 
had so long been wrongly associated. 

The inscriptions on the walls of the Bayon belong to the 
reign of Jayavarman VII. Again there are many Eirchitectural 
features in common on the one hand between the city walls 
and gates, which are known to be the work of Jayavarman VII, 
and the Bayon and Bantay Chmar on the other. The Bayon 
and Bantay Chmar belong to the same school of architecture. 
And we have already seen that some bas reliefs of Bantay 
Chmar have now been satisfactorily explained as depicting 
incidents of the career of Jayavarman’s son. The name of 
Yasovarman appearing in the Bantay Chmar inscription 
had hitherto added to the confusion, as he was believed to 
be the 9th century mon£trch of that name. Till very recently 
a second Vasovarman living in the 12th century had not 
been known . 

The most obvious features of jayavarman’s new style of 
architecture are human- faced towers and preponderance of 
images of Avalokitelvara everywhere inside or outside. 
In the Bantay Chmar type we observe a departure from the 
old pjnramid-like structure rising in terrace above terrace. 
The conception of height of the old school had been replaced 
by the conception of breadth (lengthening of the structures 
instead of increasing their height) in the new type. The 
Meru was no longer the fashion — the Mahadipa (a continent) 
with lakes representing oceans as in Bantay Chmar, was the 
new mode. 

The Bayon, Bantay Chmar, etc., seem to have been built 
in a great hurry and have, on account of defects in technique, 
suffered very much from the ravages of time. The charge 
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of senility and of decadence has been brought against this 
school of architecture, but its grandeur has also been 
recognised. 

I shall end this brief sketch of the career of the most 
illustrious monarch of Cambodia with a few words about the 
Bayon — ^his chef-d’oeuvre. This huge shrine continues the old 
tradition of a pyramid-like structure rising in three stages one 
above the other. The first stage consists of a rectangular 
gallery with its walls covered with bas reliefs. After a large 
open space comes the second stage, higher up, on which 
there is a second gallery also adorned with bas reliefs. The 
third steige, highest of all, is crowned by the great central 
tower dominating numerous other towers surrounding it on 
all sides. All the towers have human faces on the four 
sides chiselled with consummate art. As M- Paul Mus sums 
up, “ The enormous royal temple of Jayavaiman Vll 
consists outside of great stone faces, about 200 of them, and 
inside the temple is divided up into small chapels situated 
beneath the towers with the faces, in which a large number 
of both Brahmanic and Buddhistic divinities are worshipped. 
The images are gone but the dedicatory inscriptions remain.” 

Quite recently there has been discovered in a pit under 
the central tower of the Bayon a Buddha image of large size 
canopied by a many-hooded Naga. The image is 12 ft. 
in height and is one of the finest pieces of sculpture hitherto 
found in Cambodia « This must have been the deity 
originally worshipped in the main shrine of the Ba 3 'on. 
M. Coed^s believes that this is the statue of King Jaya- 
varman Vll himself apotheosised as the Buddha. In 
Cambodian history kings have been worshipped, even in their 
life-time, as deities. The great faces on the towers of the 
Bayon representing Avalokitesvara may also, according to 
the same authority, represent the features of the great 
monarch. So Jayavarman still dominates the magnificent 
ruin« of his capital Angkor Thom. 
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He reigned for twenty years (1 1 81 -1 20 1 A.D.). 
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THE ORIGIN AND THE ORIGINAL HOME 
OF THE CALUKYAS 

B. V. Krishnarao, M.A., B.L. 

Rajahmundry 

In the words of Dr. Fleet, the Calukyas seem to borrow 
the lineage and traditional origin of the Kadambas whom they 
had conquered and supplanted in Kuntala. ' The Calukyas 
represented themselves, like the Kadambas, as belonging to 
the Manavya gotra amd as being the descendants of the 
original ancestress Hariti. They also claimed, like the 
Kadambas, some connection with Mahasena, the god of war 
and in a slightly different way with the Saptamatrkas or the 
Seven Mothers of Mankind. ‘ But the Kadambas themselves 
seem to borrow the lineage and traditional origin of their 
erstwhile overlords and predecessors in the sovereignty of 
Kuntala, the Cutu-kula Satakarnis and the latter's con- 
temporaries, the Iksvakus of Andhradesa. ’* The Kadambas, 
therefore, were not the earliest and certainly not the only 
dynasty that claimed a certain connection with god Mahasena 
or K^tikeya and the mythical ancestress Hariti. The 
Iksvakus, for instance, described themselves, V irupaf^hapati 
Mahasena parighahitasa, '* as having been absorbed or 
favoured by the god Mahasena, the lord of Virupakhas 

^ Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp. 336>37. 

1 The Seven Mothers of Mankind are the personified energies of the principal 
deities. They aie named Brfihmi (or BiahmSnl), Mfihe^vari, Kaumiri, Vaisnavl, 
VsrfihT, IndrSnT, AindxSnl or Mahendrfini and lastly Cfimundfi. They are closely 
connected with the worship of Siva and attend on Ksrtikeya, son of Siva. 

3 JC. P. Jayaswal: History of India (150-330 A.D.), pp. 167-66. 
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(VirQpakseis).” * It is, therefore, necessary to examine afresh 
the formal preambles of the charters of the family and all 
the available materials, and determine the origin and the 
original home, of the Calukyas as well as the steps by which 
they rose to sovereignty in the Deccan. 

There are four branches of the Calukyas known to 
history. They are : (I) The Calukyas of Vatapi, who held 
paramount sway in Kuntala from about the middle of the 
sixth century A.D. till about the middle of the eighth century. 
Their kingdom extended at the height of their power from 
the Narmada in the north to the Cauveri in the south in 
Mysore. They are called by the historians the, Western 
Calukyas of Badami. (2) The Calukyas of Vengi. They 
were a branch of the Calukyas of Vatapi, who established 
themselves in the Andhra country early in the seventh 
century. They enjoyed undisputed and uninterrupted 
sovereignty in the Eastern Deccan, from about 624 A.D. till 
1210 A.D. for well-nigh six centuries. (3) The Calukyas 
of Kalyan or Kalyana-Kataka. The family rose to power 
overthrowing the Rastrakutas in the last quarter of the tenth 
century and reigned for about two centuries, till the dawn 
of the thirteenth century. This branch is believed to have 
descended from the earlier dynasty, the Western Calukyas 
oft Badami, whose power was interrupted by the Ras^akutes 
of Malkhed for nearly two centuries. To the historians both 
these dynasties are known as the Western Calukyas. 
Lastly, (4) comes the Caulukya family of Gujerat or 
Anhilwad. They were a subordinate family and were 
probably scions of the parent family of Vatapi. Besides 
these well-known four families, there were also the later-day 

^ E. l.,VoL XX, p. I6ff. See Insc, Nos. A-2, C-2, C-3 and G. The term 
Virupakha (Sanskrit : VirGpaksa) seems to indicate here a host of snakes of which 
Skanda — another name for MahisSna or Kfirltikeya — is the lord and the leader. The 
word occurs in an ancient snake charm. See Vinaya Pifako (ed. Oldenberg), Vol. 
II, p. 110; Vol. XX, p. 76. 
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Solankis of Bundelkhand in Rajaputana. With this family 
we have nothing to do and for the purposes of our enquiry 
they might be left out. Thus there were only two main 
families of the Calukyas, the Western Calukyas of Badami 
or Kuntala and the Eastern Calukyas or the Eastern Calukyas 
of Vengi as they are also called. 

In the formal preambles of the records of the Calukyas 
of both the W'estern and Eastern branches appear certain 
epithets, which seem to record the legendary history or the 
mythical origin of the family. These preambles were not 
settled in one generation : they were evolved in the course 
of two or three generations. The complete and finally 
settled form of the preamble appears for the first time in the 
Hyderabad grant of Pulikesin II, of 613 A. D., which with 
only verbal differences was adopted in all later charters of 
the family. It speaks of the family of the Calukyas “ who 
are glorious, who are of the Manavya gotra, which is praised 
throughout the whole world ; who are Haritiputras ; who have 
been nourished by the Seven Mothers, who are the Seven 
Mothers of Mankind ; w'ho have acquired an uninterrupted 
continuity of prosperity thrcugh the favour and protection of 
Karttikeya; and who have had all kings made subject to them 
at the sight of the Bcar'cresl which they acquired through the 
favour of god Narayana (Visnu).” The earlier records 
of the family, hcwcver, ccntafn fcire differences, and these 
only go to shew hew the fciiral praiasii came to be framed 
and altered as time passed and as the power of the family 
increased. Thus the Badami cave inscription of the time of 
Kfirttivaiman 1, of 578 A.D., speaks of them as also 
meditating on the feet of the holy Soamin, i.e., probably 
Mahasena and as having their heads purified by ablutions 
performed after celebrating the Agnistoma, Agnicayana, 
Vajapeya, Paundaiika, Bahusuvaina and Asvamedha sacri- 
fices. The MahakQta Pillar inscription of Mangalefa, dated 


6 1,A., Vol. Vl.p.363. 
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in 602 A.D., represents them as meditating on the feet of 
their parents. " 1 he Neiur record of the same king speaks 

of them as meditating on the feet of Mahasena. which 
statement is repeated in the Satara grant of Yuvaraja 
Visnuvardhana. " 

The records of the Eastern branch of the family contain, 
however, a verbal variation of the prearrbles of ibeir tcusins 
at Vatapi, which became finally settled in the course of two 
or three generations after the establishment of their power 
in Andhradesa. The Timmapuram grant of Kubja Visnu- 
vardhana which is the earliest record of the family speaks 
of the Calukyas “ as the descendants of Hariti ; as belonging 
to the Manavya gofra ; as being protected by the Matrs, the 
Mothers of the worlds ; as having been rendered prosperous 
by the Soamin Mahasena, who by his own hand defeated the 
arms of the sons of Danu, ” i.c., Danavas. The next 
record in the order is the Polamuru grant of Jayasiinha I, 
which introduces the epithet asVawedhoyojincm, “ the 
performers of Asvamedha sacrifices,” for the first time. 
The Peda Vegi grant of the same king introduces some more 
variations. It describes the Calukyas who are glorious ; who 
are the embodiment of all the rare and excellent virtues ; 
who have occupied the whole earth (meaning the kingdom) 
by the fierce prowess of their own arms ; who have obtained 
the sovereignty of the entire earth, i.e., kingdom through the 
favour of the god ^aktidhara (Karttikeya) ; who are protected 
by the group of divine Mothers ; who are purified by the final 
bath at the close of the Asvamedha sacrifice ; who are the 
worshippers at the feet of their parents.” But the fully 
developed prasasti which was adopted without any variations 

« Ibid, Vol. .XIX, p. 18. 

7 /bW, Vol. XIX. p. 310. 

• E.I.. Vol. IX. p. 317. 

» E.I., Vol.XlX.p. 258, 

»• E.I..V 0 I.XIX. 
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in all the later charters of the family appears for the first time 
in the Kondanaguru grant of Indravarman who reigned for 
seven days. The only variation that appears in that record 
is the substitution of the epithet Kausikivara-prasada-lahdha- 
rajyanam, “ who -have obtained the sovereignty of the 
kingdom through the excellent favour of the goddess Kausiki, 
the consort of Siva, for the earlier one sva-bhujavil^ram- 
a1^ranta-sal(ala-mahihhujam, “ who have occupied the whole 
earth by the strength of their own arms.” 

These formal preambles, as far as they go, do not give 
any definite clue about the origin or the original home of the 
Calukyas. Some of these Brahmanical ideas and practices 
the Calukyas seem to borrow from their predecessors, the 
Iksvakus, the Kadambas and their own contemporaries the 
Visnukundins of Andhradesa. The Iksvakus were the ear- 
liest among them, and they were adepts in Biahmanism. 
They were the first to revive the Vedic rites and rituals. 
I he first of their line was described as the offerer of the 
Agnihotra, Agnistdma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices 
and the performer of gifts like Hiranya-kofi, Go-l§ata-sahasia 
and the like.'"* Thus the earliest records of the Calukyas 
do not furnish any clue to trace the origin and the original 
home of the family, though they seem to indicate in a faint 
manner that the family was of southern origin. 

In later times the preambles of the formal charters under- 
went an elaborate revision which involved the inclusion of 
a legendary history embodying a variety of inventions devised 
in order to account for certain appellations the origin of 
which had been forgotten and the events of which no accurate 
memory had been preserved. These inventions refer the 
origin of the Calukyas to Ayodhya, and assign them to the 
Candravainsa or the lunar race, in the family of the god 

« E.I.. Voi. xvni.p. I. 

M E. I.. Vol. XX. pp. 16.17, Inac. 03. 
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Brahman, who sprang up from the lotus that grew from the 
blessed Visnu’s navel. The earliest of such inventions is 
to be found in the records of the Western Calukyas, in the 
Kauthem grant of Vikramaditya V, dated in 1009 A.D. 
The record slates that “ fifty-nine kings of the Calukya 
family reigned in Ayodhya, and after them sixteen more 
ruled in the Deccan or Daksinapatha ; there was then a tem- 
porary break in their power ; and that it was eventually 
restored by a prince named Jayasimha I.” '' Another in- 
scription of the time of Jayasimha II, at Balagamve in Mysore, 
dated in 1010 A.D. describes in a similar manner that 
“ fifty-nine kings reigned in Ayodhya, and subsequently 
in their lineage there was born one Satyasraya, through them 
the family of Brahman came to be called the family of 
Satyasraya.”" Another record of 1025-26 from Kalyan in 
Dharwar district, describes that the ” mind-born son of 
Brahman was Svayarhbhu-Manu ; his son was Manavya, from 
whom came all those who belong to the Manavya goira ; 
Manavya’s son was Harita; his son was Pancasikhi-Harlti ; 
and the son of the latter was Calukya, from whom sprang 
the race of Calukyas.” '' Next in the order come two 
inscriptions of the time of Vikramaditya VI, at Gadag and 
Kalige respectively, which tell us that the Calukyas belonged 
to the race of Soma (Moon), who was born of the eye of 
Atri, who was the son of the god Brahman.'*' And a later 
inscription of the same reign at Handarike in the Nizam's 
dominions, introduces for the first time a popular etymology 
of the family name. It gives the following account. From 
Visnu’s navel sprang up a lotus, in which was born Hiranya- 
garbha-Brahman ; his son was Manu ; his son was Mandavya ; 
his son was Harita and his son was Hariti-Pancafikha ; when 
he was pouring out a libation to the gods, a certain Vi^u- 


13 I. A.. Vol.XVI.p.21. 
w I. A., Vol. V. p. 17. 


Corn. Dea. Inac., Vol. I, p. 278. 
16 I. A.,Vol. XXI, p. 167. 
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vardhana-Vijayaditya, apparently a confusion of two nam es 
or possibly an imaginary person, arose and having conquered 
his enemies appropriated their territories ; thereafter there 
reigned fifty-nine kings commencing with Satya&aya who 
reigned in Ayodhya ; that after him came Jayasimha ; that 
he was succeeded by sixteen kings ; and after him came the 
Rattes or the Rastrakotas who ruled the earth.’' 

A somewhat different account of the legendary origin of 
the Calukyas is given by the poet Bilhana who flourished 
at the court of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI as the 
Vidyapati, in his Vil^ramanl^adevacarita.'^ On one occa- 
sion when the god Brahman was engaged in his morning 
Sandhya devotions, indra came to him and complained of the 
growing godlessness on earth, on account of which no man 
performed the Brahmanical sacrifices and rites or offered obla- 
tions to the gods, and prayed him to put an end to it by 
creating a hero who would be able to destroy the wicked 
people. Thereupon, being entreated by the king of the 
gods, Brahman looked at his cull^a, i.e., the hollow of his 
palm where he held water for pouring out libation. From 
it there sprang up a powerful warrior, fit to protect the three 
worlds. From him who was born of the or ciilul(p, 

descended the Calukyas, a race of heroes. There was Hitrila 
among them, who was regarded as the progenitor ; and there 
was Manavya as well, who humbled the pride of wicked 
kings on earth ; and the Calukyas regarded him, i.e., 
Manavya as the founder of their gotra or clan. The original 
home of the Calukyas was Ayodhya ; in course of time 
they migrated to Daksinapatha and acquired a kingdom. 

The earliest, most elaborate and complete account of the 
origin of the Calukyas is to be found in the Ranastipundi 

Cam. Des. Inac., Vol. I, p. 642. Another inscription at the same place repre- 
sents Msndavya as the son of Harila ; Pancasikha as the son of Mandavya ; and the 
Calukyas as the descendants of Pancasikha. See I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 21 , 

I.A., Vol. V, p. 317. 
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grant of Vimaladitya, dated in 1019 A.D., of the Eastern 
branch.^" The preamble consists of two parts : the legendeury 
account which is an elaborate statement of the earlier preamble 
and a mythical genealogy. The genealogy given in it 
begins with the god Brahman, from whom sprang Atri. 
From him arose Soma, the founder of a race called Soma" 
vamsa. From Soma, i.e., Chandra was born Budha, from 
him Pururava : from him Ayu ; from him Nahusa : from him 
Yayati ; from him Puru ; from him Janamejaya : aiid so on. 
The last of them was Udayana, son of Satanika. Then with- 
out specification of any names, it is stated that fifty-nine kings 
including Udayana reigned in Ayodhya in uninterrupted 
succession. At that point Vijayaditya, a prince of that 
family, came to Daksinapatha with the desire to conquer it 
and carve out a kingdom for himself. He attacked Trilo- 
cana-Pallava, but through ill luck perished on the battle- 
field. Through his death there was a temporary obscuration 
of the power of the Calukyas till it was restored by his posthu- 
mous son Visnuvardhana. During the battle, Vijayaditya’s 
queen Mahadevi, who was pregnant, escaped with the help 
of or rather together with her husband's aged ministers and 
family priest (purohita) and reached an agrahara called 
Mudivemu, There being protected like his own daughter 
by Visnubhalta-Somayajin, a great Brahman saint who 
dwelt there, she gave birth to a son who was named Visnu- 
vardhana, on account of his having been nourished by the 
Brahman Visnubhatta. Queen Mahadevi brought up her 
young son under the protecting care of Visnubhalta-Soma- 
yajin. She caused to be performed for her son the rites that 
were suitable to his descent from the double gotra, of those, 
who belonged to the gotra of Manavya and who were the 
sons of Hariti. And the prince, having learnt from his 
mother, the events that led to the disastrous end of his 


58-I290B 


E. 1.. Vol. VI. 
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father, set out to worship Nanda, the blessed Gaurl, on the 
mountain Calukya-giri. There he appeased the Sapta- 
Matrkas and the god Mahasena. Through the favour of 
the blessed Narayana (Visnu) he obtained the Varaha- 
lanchana or the Boar-crest, and acquired a kingdom through 
the favour of the goddess Kausiki, the consort of Siva. 
Visnuvardhana then assumed the insignia of royalty that 
v/as in abeyance in his family for a long time, conquered 
the Kadambas, Gangas and other kings, and established 
himself as emperor of all the regions of the south or Daksina- 
patha, containing seven and a half lakh of villages lying 
between the Setu (Adam’s Bridge) on the south and the 
river Narmada on the north. Visnuvardhana ’s son was 
Vijayaditya (II) ; his son was Pulikesin I. 

The above-mentioned legends give us a distinctly clear 
idea that the early Calukyas came into power as a Brahma- 
nical family or to be more accurate as a family following 
the Brahmanical creed, during the last decade of the fifth 
century, or perhaps a little later in Daksinapatha, and that 
they gradually rose to power by breaking up the confederacy 
of the mighty Kadamba power in Kuntala. From the above 
legends we also gather a certain amount of foundation for 
the fact that the early Calukyas were also at war with the 
great power of the Pallavas of Kancl. It might not be 
after all that these legends were invented as some scholars 
opine, when the pedigrees for the great reigning houses of 
Daksinapatha ware sought to be devised during the eleventh 
century with the intention of glorifying themselves and 
their ancestors. It might be on the other hand that these 
legends were gathered from imperfect memories and record- 
ed quite independently, for the first time during the eleventh 
century in two different parts of the Deccan. It is quite 
possible that there was no collaboration between the pane- 
gyrists of the two houses of the Calukyas, on the West and 
on the East of the Deccan in collecting the legends and record- 
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ing them. For these reasons, therefore, these legends 
seem to contain an imperfect historical tradition or account 
of the origin of the family which was completely forgotten 
through the lapse of time and events of which no accurate 
memory had been preserved. These legends and events 
[may, therefore, appear to be confused, vague and even 
conflicting ; but on that account they should not be rejected 
as absolutely worthless and imaginary. ITiey seem to 
contain, nevertheless, the foundations for the historical 
origin of the family, though in a very crude form. Let us, 
therefore, investigate and sift the historical material from 
this ore of myths, legends and traditions. 

The traditional accounts recorded in the charters of the 
two branches of the family as well as tho.se narrated in litera- 
ture have all to be taken together, for the traditions of the 
Western Calukyas seem to supplement the legends and 
accounts preserved by the Eastern branch. .When these 
two sets of accounts are put together, five outstanding events 
stand out apparently as historical facts. They are firstly, 
the migration of a family from Ayodhya, after fifty-nine 
kings had ruled there, to some place in Daksinapatha ; 
secondly, the rule of sixteen kings of that family in the 
Deccan ; thirdly, obscuration of the fortunes of the family 
and the attempt by Vijayaditya to conquer for himself a 
kingdom ’, feurthly, his disastrous end in the battle at the 
hands of 1 rilocana-Pallava j and fifthly the rise of Visnu- 
vardhana, which led to the establishment of an independent 
kingdom with its capital at Vaiapi by Pulikesin 1. There 
is nothing in these facts which renders them improbable or 
incredible ashistcrical events. Let us, therefore, examine these 
events more closely in the light of the contemporary history so 
far as it is known to us. 

1 he earliest authentic names of the Calukyas of Badami 
whd are the original stock from which all the other branches 
sprang up, ate those of jayasitpha 1 and his son Rana- 
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raga ; and yet we have no records of their period. Ranaraga’s 
son was Pulikesin I, who is regarded by both the Western 
and Easton families as the founder of the house. According 
to a passage in the Kauthem grant of 1009 A.D,, Jayasimha I, 
grandfather of Pulikesin 1, restored the sovereignty of the 
Calukyas after a period of obscuration, and did so by con- 
quering a certain Rastrakuta king Indra son of Krsna, who had 
an army of eight hundred elephants.'" The reference to 
the Rasteakotas is doubtless an anachronism. There were no 
Rastrakutas in the period to which Jayasimha 1 belonged. 
But if we accept the restoration of the glory of the Calukya 
family by Jayasitnha 1 as a historical possibility and a fact, 
then we may have to substitute the Kadambas or their nume- 
rous confederates or subordinates for the Rastrakutas. The 
early Calukya princes might be subordinate military officers or 
feudal lords, who roused by spirit of adventure like many of 
their contemporaries, look advantage of the troubled condition 
of the country, rebelled against their overlords, encroached 
upon the territories of their neighbours and after a period of 
obscuration of their fortunes carved out a small independent 
kingdom with their capital at Badami or Vatapi by conquer- 
ing the declining Kadambas and their confederates. Such a 
position alone which have paved the way for the rise of Puli- 
kesin 1, who acquired a small territory from the Kadambas of 
Banawasi (Vanavasa or Vaijayanti) and established an 
Independent kingdom in Kuntala. It is probable that neither 
Jayasimha 1 nor his son Ranaraga ever enjoyed any semblance 
of sovereignly, but that it was Pulikesin 1, who first acquired 
it. This fact is clearly indicated by the title Mahwaja being 


*• Text line* 15-16. 
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attached to his name in the records of the family from the 
time of Pulikesin II. Pulikesin I, therefore, may be taken to 
be the first king of the dynasty ; and the manner in which the 
pedigree givei) in the records of his successors commences 
with his name, shows that he was looked upon as the real 
.founder of the family. Dr. Fleet fixed the initial date of this 
king in 550 A.D. approximately reckoning back from the 
known commencement of his successor’s reign in 566 A.D.^' 
It is a fairly good date and we shall proceed on that 
assumption for the present. 

The ancestors of Pulikesin 1, Jayasiipha 1 and Ranaraga 
cannot altogether be rejected as mythical persons, though 
some scholars doubt whether Ranaraga was a real name and 
not a biruda and reject the tradition that places him and his 
father jayasimha I above Pulikesin 1 as utterly imperfect if 
not wholly untrustworthy. In addition to this they also hold 
that considerable embarrassment is caused by the traditional 
account that appears in the records of the Eastern branch 
beginning with the Ranastipundi grant of Vimaladilya, which 
connects the historical king Pulikesin i with the legendary 
hero Vijayaditya who fell on the battlefield at the hands of 
Trilocana-Pallava. According to the Eastern tradition, 
Pulikesin 1 is the son of Vijayaditya (II), grandson of Visnu- 
vardhana and great-grandson of Vijayaditya (1). Despite 
this, what appears to be an irreconcilable discrepancy at the 
outset, between the dynastic lists of the Early Calukyas of 
Vatapi and the list given in the grant of the Eastern Branch 
dated in 1019 A.D., is not really so, but can be easily 
explained. 


Dynasties of the Kanarcse Districts, p. 343. The knovvii date is that of his son. 
which is available from a dated record of his reign. It is the Vaisnava cave inscrip- 
tion dated in the twelfth year of Kirtivarman I, on the full-moon day of Karttika, 
S. S. 500, expired corresponding to the SIst October, 578 A.D. (I. A.. Vol. IfJ, 
p, 305.) 
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The dynastic lists aie : 

Vatapi (Badami) Rajamahendram 



* 

1. 

Vijayaditya (I) 

1 . 

Jayasirnha (1) 

2. 

V isnuviar dfhana . 

2. 

1 

Ranaraga 

3:.- 

Vijayaditya (11). 

.r 

Pulikesin 1. 

3. 

Pulikesin 1 . 

4. 


The above pedigrees show that the Eastern Calukya 
tradition of the eleventh century ccmplelely igrcies ja>as;n.ba 
1 and Ranaraga and substitute the new names Visnuvardhana 
and Vijayaditya 11, in their place. This displacement 
in the Eastern Calukya lists may not be merely accidental. 
It might be that the Eastern Calukyas, whose sovereignty in 
Andhradesa was uninterrupted, revived the unbroken 
ancient tradition and reconstructed the legendary history 
of the family in a more lucid and connected manner than 
their cousins of the west, who confused the entire tradition 
probably on account of their prolonged obscuration of their 
power for neeurly two centuries by the Rastrakutas of Malkhed. 
It might be that Ranaraga was a biruda of Vijayaditya II and 
similarly Jayasirnha was the real name of Visnuvardhana, 
which appellation, meaning ‘one who has been nourished 
by VisnubbaUa', might be also an epithet. Moreover, it 
cannot be held that the name Jayasimba was either utterly 
unknown to or entirely rejected by, the biastern branch of the 
Calukyas. At the same time it is interesting to find that the 
two names .Visnuvardhana and Vijayaditya appear also in the 
lists of the kings of Bademi. The younger brother of Puli- 
kesin 11 was Visnuvardhana, who became the founder of the 
Eastern branch in Andhradesa, and Vijayaditya was the name 
of the great-grandson of Pulikesin II. That these two names 
were held in great esteem by the ^Western branch is best 
illustrated by a statement that appears in the Kauthem grant 
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of Vikramadilya V, which describes the Calukyas as being 
known by the special names Visnuvardhana and Vijayaditya. 
There might be some reason which cannot be discovered now 
for the Eastern Calukyas lo have displaced the names of 
jayasimha and Ranaraga and substituted Visnuvardhana and 
Vijayaditya in the beginning of their pedigree. Thus we may 
identify Visnuvardhana of the Eastern branch with Jayasitnha 
of the Vatapi family, and similarly Vijayaditya 11 with Rana- 
raga and thus solve the difficulty. It is interesting to note 
that while the Western tradition altogether omits any reference 
to Vijayaditya (I) and his disastrous encounter with Trilo- 
cana-Pallava, the Eastern Calukya tradition mentions it and 
speaks of Vijayaditya I as the first prince who attempted to 
carve out a kingdom for himself in the Deccan. The reason 
for this omission in the Western tradition may not be acci- 
dental : the early kings of the Western branch of Vatapi 
must have had good reasons for their omission of all reference 
to that prince. 

By the above identification we are able to arrive at a date 
which fixes pretty closely the age of the first adventurer 
Vijayaditya (I) and his death at the hands of Trilocana- 
Pallava. The synchronism found in the Eastern Calukya 
tradition makes Trilocana-Pallava a contemporary of Vijaya- 
ditya (I). The last-named prince was the great-grandfather 
of Pulikesin I, for whom we have accepted 550 A.D. as the 
probable initial date. That year might be the approximate 
date in which he attained the dignity of a supreme king and 
crowned himself as such in his capital Vatapi. Considering 
the fact that he might be the first king of his house, it may 
not be unreasonable to assume that he commenced his con- 
quests prior to the consolidation of the kingdom, from about 
540 A.D. If then we allot a period of twenty-five years to 
each of the two predecessors of Pulikesin I, even though 
they might not have actually reigned as paramount kings, 
but spent their lives in fighting incessantly for establishing an 
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independent kingdom for themselves, we have to deduct a 
period of forty-five or fifty years from 540 A.D. to arrive at 
the probable initial date of Visnuvardhana. This year circa 
495 A.D. becomes approximately the date about which, the 
first Calukya prince, be he Jayas.fmha (I) or Visnuvardhana, 
restored the fallen glory of the house which had been in 
abeyance since the death of his father in the battle with 
Trilocana-Pallava. Vishnuvardhana was not born at the date 
of his father’s death ; he was a posthumous child. It will not 
be unreasonable therefore if we assume that he was thirty-five 
or forty years old when he was able to conquer the enemies of 
his house and acquire a small principality for himself. And 
it will be remembered that the period of the obscuration of 
the fortunes of the Early Calukyas, commencing with the 
death of Vijayaditya on tlie battlefield and closing with the 
rise of Visnuvardhana to power, seems to have synchronised 
with the glorious reign of Trilocana-Pallava, who as his name 
plainly indicates, was the Pallava king of Kanci at this 
period. It is no doubt true that his identity, nay even his 
historicity, are doubled by some scholars. But the volume 
of evidence preserved in the traditions of the land as well as 
references to him in numerous inscriptions of the Andhra 
country ranging from the seventh century onwards is so 
convincing that the conclusion that he was a great historical 
personage, like Karikala Cola and Vijayaditya, is irresistible. 
Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, in an excellent monograph has 
established the historicity of the three great personages in the 
early history of the ancient Deccan, namely Karikala Cola, 
Trilocana-Pallava and Vijayaditya the first Calukya 
adventurer.®^ Elsewhere it has beer, shown by me that 
Trilocana-Pallava was a Pallava king of Kanci who was 
more or less a contemporary of the Western Ganga king 


^ Tnlocana-Pallftva and Kariksla Cola. 
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Madhava 11, of the Penugonda plates.^ It is for the present, 
therefore, assumed that Trilocana-Pallava was a genuine 
Pallava king, though his identity has remained somewhat 
obscure. The^ date of the early Calukya adventurer may, 
therefore, be properly fixed in about the middle of the fifth 
century, pretty closely on 465 A.D. This date is in approxi- 
mate agreement with the date assigned to Trilocana-Pallava 
by Dr. Venkataramanayya.'* Vijayadilya rebelled against 
Trilocana-Pallava about 465 A.D. and died on the battle- 
field. And roughly three decades after, his posthumous son, 
Visnuvardhana-Jayasiinha 1, rose and restored the fortunes of 
his house. 

Having now fixed the probable initial date of Vijayaditya 
we shall now proceed to determine the original home and 
the origin of the Calukyas. The battle between Trilocana- 
Pallava and Vijayaditya seems to have taken place some-; 
where in the Southern Andhra country. It appears that 
Vijayaditya took advantage of the disturbed political condi- 
tion of the Andhra country at that period and rose in 
rebellion with the intention of carving out an independent 
principality for himself. This view finds support in the 
Eastern Calukya tradition itself, which contains a reference 
to Vijayaditya’s going forth to Daksinapatha in quest of 
conquest, and his untimely death on the battlefield in his 
encounter with Trilocana-Pallava. The Eastern Calukya 
tradition further states that Vijayaditya’ s queen escaped from 
the battlefield to a place called Mudivemu-agrahara, together 
with his husband’s aged ministers and family priest. 
Mudivemu has been correctly identified with Peda-Mudiyam 
on the Kunderu, a stream in Jammalamadugu laluk in the 
extreme north of the Cuddapah district.*’ The scene 

23 Early Dynaaiiea of An€]hra<lesa, 200-625 A.D. (in the prc.^sV 

24 Trilocana-Pallava and Karikala Cola, p. 44. Di. N. Vcnkalaramanaj-Ta fixes 
the date of the battle between Trilocana-Pallava and Vijayadilya in 486 A.D. 

26 A.R., No. 350of 1305, A.R.E., 1906. p. 61. The inscription desciihes Peda- 
Mudiyam as “ the jewel of villages, the great agrahara which had been in existence 

59— I290B 
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of the battle where Vijayaditya fell, therefore, must be 
somewhere in the Kurnool district which is immediately to 
the north of the Cuddapah district or more probably in the 
Nalgonda or Mahaboobnagar (Panagal) district jn the Nizam’s 
Dominions on the other side of the Krishna river. It is not 
improbable that the queen of Vijayaditya as soon as she 
received the news of her lord’s death crossed the Krishna river 
and fled southwards to Mudivemu for her safety. If we 
discard the story of Vijayaditya’s coming into Daksinapatha 
from somewhere — there are suflicient reasons for this inference 
in the tradition itself — then it appears that Vijayaditya’s home 
lay somewhere in the Southern or South-western Andhra 
country, in the region lying on either banks of the Krishna 
river. That peirt of the tradition which states that sixteen 
kings ruled in Daksinapatha and that thereafter there was an 
obscuration in the fortunes of the family lasting several 
generations till the restoration by Jayasimha I, induces us to 
make a plausible conjecture that Vijayaditya and his ancestors 
were already in the Deccan and presumably in the Andhra 
country for several generations past, enjoying some sem- 
blance of military authority as feudal lords or subordinate 
chiefs. 

Let us now see whether this h3rpothesis flnds support in 
the early history of the country and other materials. The 
family name Calu^ya seems to furnish the clue for further 
investigation. The term is no doubt a Sanskritised form of 
an earlier word; and in the attempt to explain the term 
by the panegyrists of the later courts, the story which the 
Vidyapati Bilhana recorded was invented. The story of 
the springing up of a hero from whom came the race of 


for four ages, ivliere resided one liundred and fifty Brahmans, who were well versed 
in Vedas, Puranas, etc., who were engaged in penance and devotion to the divine 
NSrfiyana ; which was the lotus tank, as it were, in which Maharajfidhirfija Visnu- 
vardhana and others had their birth/* The credit of having identified Peda-Mudiyam 
with Mudivexnu goes to Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu, 
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Calukyas, from out of the culuka or cu/^a of god Brahman 
may easily be rejected as utterly unworthy of any credence. 
That may be the populeu: etymology, which has no value for 
the student of history. It is, therefore, necessary to look to 
the pre-Sanskritised form or forms of the family and trace 
the etymology of the term. In the records of the Western 
branch, the name of the family appears variously as Call^a, 
CaliJ^ya, CaUk.ya and Calul^ya ; and the earliest of these 
forms is Calkya, which appears in the Badami Vaisnava cave 
Sanskrit inscription of Kirttivarman I, dated in 578 A. D.®" 
The next form is Calikya with the Dravidian I which appears 
in the Mahakuta pillar inscription of Mangalesa of 602 A.D.“^ 
Next comes CaliJ^ya with the ordinary / in the undated Nerur 
grant of the same king.^ Then comes Calukua, which was 
finally adopted ; and it occurs for the first time in the Aihole 
inscription of Satyasraya-Pullkesin II, dated in 634-35 A.D."*® 
Thereafter, wa have tlia exceptional form Calukki in the 
Nausari grant of the Calukya king Avanijanasraya Pulikesin 
of Gujarat.’^’ In a similar manner the family name of the 
Eastern branch occurs in the charters of the early period, 
but there is a slight variation in the later forms. In the 
early period it appears as Calikya with the ordinary I and 
also as Caluk,ya:'' But from the middle of the seventh century 
onwards the dynastic name appears as Calukya with long u 
in the first syllable and ordinary I in the second syllable,'’® 
and also as Calukya with Dravidian I in the second syllable. 


« I.A., Vol. VI. p. 363. text lines 3-4. 
n Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 16, text line 2. 
a Ibid: Vol. Vll, p. 162, text line 2. 
a E.I., Vol. VI, p. I, text lines 1-2; I.A., Vol. VII, p. 241. 

a Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress of Orientalists, p. 232, 
line 34. 

I.A..V 0 I. XIX. p. 303.textline3 
^ ibid., Vol. XX, p. 13, text line 4. 

E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 258, text line 5. 

34 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. I, text line 6. 
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In the Ahadanakaram grant of Visnuvardhama IV of the 
eighth centviry A.D., jhere occurs for the first time the form 
Calu^ya, with the long a in the first syllable and the 
Dravidian I in the second syllable.®® In the Penukaparru 
plates of jayasirnha II, there occurs however, the exceptional 
form Cali^jya with the Dravidian /.®® Coming to the other 
later records of the family, beginning with the eighth century 
onwards we have a variety of interesting forms of the family 
name : and these are obviously either pre-Sanskirtic or non- 
Sanskritic appellations. Thus the earliest form is Caliki which 
occurs in the Yelamanchili plates of Kokkili Maharaja of about 
709 A.D.®' I'hen comes the form Salul^k^ with the sibilant sa 
in place of the palatal ca which occurs in the Guntur plates of 
Gunaga Vijayadiiya lit, dated about 860 A.D.'‘® And almost 
contemporaneously with the above appears the form Salul^e in 
the Sataluru grant of the same monarch. ® A somewhat 
later variairt of the family name is Sa/lji which occurs in the 
Attili plates of Calukya Bhima I, dated in 892 A.D.^“ 
Another form Ca/^i with the palatal in the first syllable 
and the Dravidian i in the second syllable appears in an 
inscription of about 900 A.D., which comes from Nellore 
district.'^ Still another form of about the same time 
and place is Sall^i with the sibilant in place of the palatal in 
the first syllable.'® The same form Salki occurs also in the 
Bezwada pillar inscription of the time Yuddhamalla II dated 
in 932 A.D.“ Still later forms are Salukki which occurs in 
a stone record of the eleventh century,'*'' and Calukki that 

** I.A., Vol. XIII, p. 185, text lines 5-6, 

•’* E.I.. Vol. xvm, p. 313, text line 4. 

^ C.P., No: 1 1 of 1908 lunpublislied). 

M C.P.,No. 5 of 1911-12. 

J.A.H.R.S., Vol. V, p. 100 f, text line 21. 

Journal of the Tclugtt Academy, Vol, XI, text line 4. (.Same as C.P., No. 14 
of 1917-18.1. 

« A.R.. No, 430 of 1904. (A.R.E.. 1905) Southern Circle. 

« A.R..NO. 40\ of 1%4. 

® E. 1., Vol. XV , p. 150, text line 6. m A. R., No. 44 ot 1895. 
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appears in another record of the thirteenth century.'" Thus 
the forms Calki, Caliki, CaUki, Calukki or iSalukki occur in 
almost all the ancient records of the Calukyas of Vatapi, 
Vengi and Gujerat in their Kannada, Teiugu and Sanskrit 
inscriptions. * This fact, therefore, leads us to the hypothesis 
that Caliki or Calki or even perhaps Caliki was the original 
family appellation and that it was Sanskritised gradually in 
the course of the first few generations as Calkya, Calikya, 
Calikya and finally as Calukya or Cdlukya. These Sanskri- 
tised forms occur in the early Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Kirttivarman 1, Mangalesa and Pulikesin 11. And in later 
times when the origin of the family and family name came 
to be explained and recorded an etymological derivation was 
sought from the term Culka and the story of the Brahman 
looking into the hollow of his palm whence sprang up a 
hero who destroyed or who was at any rate a terror to all the 
evil-doers was invented. We have therefore to reject the 
popular etymology of the family name. The family name 
Caliki or Calki must be taken to be the original form and its 
etymology must be traced elsewhere. The terms Calki or 
Caliki appear doubtless to be ancient Teiugu or ancient 
Tel-Gannada forms. Let us investigate. 

We have already suggested that the early Calukyas had 
their original home in the Southern Andhra country. It may 
also be said that the ancestors of Vijayaditya, the first Calukya 
adventurer was connected to the Iksvakus of Vijayapuri, 
though the precise nature of that relationship is not possible 
yet to determine. The Calukya tradition states that after fifty- 
nine kings reigned in Ayodhya, sixteen more reigned in 
Daksinapatha and that thereafter there was obscuration of the 
fortunes of the family. The Iksvakus of Andhradesa, at any 
rate their ancestors, also seem to have been immigrants from 
the North and Ayodhya, though no accurate account of the 


^ NeWoie lnacvipliona vVenkaVagui). No. \9. 
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course of events of the migration and acquisition of sovereignty 
in Andhradesa had been preserved in the memory of the 
people or in the records of their dynasty. The Iksvakus or 
the Sriparvatiyas as they are also called were the Andhra- 
bhrtyas who reigned in the eastern part of* the Andhra 
Empire after the peurent Andhra dynasty of the iSatavahanas 
had decayed and disappeared. The Iksavakus were a short- 
lived dynasty ; and their period has been fixed in the first 
half of the third century.'" In the recently discovered inscrip- 
tions of the Iksvaku dynasty at Nagarjunakonda, there appear 
the names of several feudatory families who were rulers of 
provinces and who were sometimes connected by ties of 
relationship to the royal family of the Iksvakus. One of 
such feudatory families was that of the Hiramnakas or 
Hiranyakas. The chief of that family was Mahasenapati, 
Mahatalavara Vasilhiputa Khamdacaliki-reriimanaka, and his 
wife Cula Catisirinika was a daughter of the family of the 
Kulahakas.^' The family name Hiramnaka (Hiranyaka) 
like another name Pugiya seems to have been derived from 
the name of the region over which the family ruled. The 
term Hiranyaka appears to denote the territory known 
to the students of ancient history of Andhradesa by the 
name Renadu, 7000 or Hiranya-rastra,"^ and was the 
ancient name for the region now covered by a major por- 
tion of the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts and was 
bounded by the river Pinakini on the south and the 
Krishna on the north. The ruler of this province during the 


The Successors of the Saiaoahanast by Dr. D. C. Sircar. See also my forthcom- 
ing book, A History of the Early Dynasties of the Andhrad 5^., 200-625 A.D. 

47 E. I., Vol. XX, No. B-4. pp. 18-19. 

El., Vol. XI, pp. 337f. The Malepadu plates of PunyakumSra refers to the 
grant of a village in the Hiranyarastra. Numerous inscriptions in archaic Telugu 
characters in the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts refer to the region by the ancient 
names Renidu, 7000 and Hiranyarastra See postscript on p. 345 id. See also E.I., 
Vol. XXIV,' p. 185 
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reign of the emperor Siri Virapurisadata or ^rl Virapurusadatta 
(c. 220-40 A. D.) was Mahasenap<J/i Khamda-Caliki-reminanaka. 
This name is no doubt a curious compound of three words, 
Khamda, Caliki and remmanaka. In the name of this 
chieftain and in the name of the territory over which he ruled 
as Mahasenapati seems to lie the clue for the soluticn of the 
problem, namely, the origin of the original home of the early 
Calukyas. The term khamda (Sanskrit : Skanda) is a well 
known prefix which occurs frequently in the general names 
of kings and other high personages of the early period. In 
almost all the personal names of the Iksvaku period of persons 
who held the rank of a Mahasenapati, Mahatalavara or Maha- 
dandanayaka, the honorific prefix Khamda occurs invariably, 
at any rate frequently. Thus we have the names Kharnda- 
Visakha-naga, Khaihdasagaranaga and so forth. In the same 
manner the term remmanaha which may be a perverted form 
of the title ranahja, may mean a military or royal rank of the 
chieftains whose names ends with it. Bereft of the two terms 
the honorific prefix and suffix, the true personal name of the 
chief seems to be Caliki. The name coupled with the name 
of the territory Hiranya-( rastra ) or Hiranyaka-rastea over 
which he was the Mahasenapati in the middle of the third 
century induces us to draw the conclusion that the Hiranyaka 
chief, who was a feudatory of the Iksvaku emperor Sri 
Virapurusadalta, was a probable ancestor of the later 
Calukyas whose family name appears in the early stages as 
merely Caliki or Calhi. There seems nothing improbable in 
this conjecture for, the interval between the date of the 
Hiranyaka chief Mahasenapati Kharhda Calikiremmanaka and 
the date of the rise of the first Calukya adventurer, which is 
roughly a little over two centuries may reasonably and possibly 
cover the sixteen generations of rulers in Daksinapatha and 
an unspecified period of obscuration of the fortunes of the 
house according to the tradition. At the same time it is also 
possible to assume that Kharhda-Caliki was one of the 
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sixteen princes and not necessarily the first of them who ruled 
over a petty principalit> in the Deccan. 

Prof. Sten Konow gives, however, a novel interpretation 
for the name Khaihdacalikiremmanaka.''” He . explains the 
compound as if it is a Kanarese word. He writes, “ Thus 
Kanda names ‘ child ’ in Kanarese and Chali, ‘ cold.’ 'Chaliki- 
remmaimka probably is Chalikiranaka = * Moon ’ . ” This intar- 
pretation is apparently based upon the erroneous presumption 
that the home tongue of the people of the Kistna district, who 
employed a “normalised semi-literary Prakrit,” was Dra vidian, 
probably Kanarese. Prof. Sten Konow’s interpretation is on 
the face of it, fanciful. In the first place the home tongue of 
the people of the Kistna district which lies in the heart of 
the Andhra country was at no period of the history of the 
land, Kanarese; it has been always Telugu. But whether it 
is Telugu or Kanarese it is quite immaterial for our purpose. 
Secondly, the name Khamadacalikiremmanaka becomes an 
irregular compound, consisting of Kanarese or Telugu and 
Sanskrit or Prakrit words, if we are to accept Prof. Sten 
Konow’s interpretation. Khaihda is plainly Skanda and 
does not stand for kflnda * a child ’ in the Kanarese language, 
or k,andu, ‘ tender,’ ‘ red,’ * beautiful ’ or a ‘ child ’ in the 
Telugu language. Even apart from this Prof. Sten Konow 
is unable to explain the word ana\a : and at the same time 
he is extremely doubtful of the correctness or plausibility 
of his interpretation for this single name. It is absurd, 
therefore, to attempt to explain the name Khathdacali- 
kiremmanaka by splitting it up in an irregular manner and 
give us a fanciful meaning to the whole compound. The entire 
name has to be taken and interpeted as Khatiidacaliki or 
Skanda Caliki the ranalfa, the terms Skanda and ranakfl being 
more honorific prefix and suffix respectively of the personal 
name Caliki. 


M E. I., Vpl. XX, p. 25-26. 
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Then there is the statement in the ELastern Calukya tradi- 
tion which describes that certain rites that were suitable 
to his descent from the double gotra of those who belonged 
to the gotra of Manavya and were of the sons of Hariti, were 
performed to the posthumous prince Visnuvardhana. The 
statement is interesting and seems to record an important 
historical fact. There must be some reasons which has been 
forgotten in the lapse of time for the performance of rites that 
were suitable to Visnuvardhana’s descent from the double gotra 
of Manavya and Harita. It is probable that the Calukya 
prince traced descent from the twp illustrious royal houses 
of the ancient Deccan, the Kadambas of the Manavya gotra 
and the Iksvakus of the Harita gotra. It is apparently for 
this reason that the Calukyas adopted the lineage of the 
Kadambas as well as that of the Iksvakus. 

Thus the foregoing study of the legends and the tradi- 
tional accounts of the Calukyas of the West and East, enables 
us to arrive at the conclusion that the ancestors of the first 
Calukya prince Vijayaditya were rulers of tracts in the 
Southern Andhra country and that the homeland of Vij’aya- 
ditya was the district known as Hiranyarastra on the southern 
bank of the Krishna river. The ancestors of Vijayaditya 
migrated to south and acquired a territory which was known 
as Hiranyarastra and ruled first as the subordinates of the 
Imperial Andhras, and after their fall as the subordinates 
of the Iksvakus, with the titles Mahasenapati and Maha- 
talavara. The Calukyas, therefore, were of southern extrac- 
tion ; they were originally Andhras and their homeland lay 
in the Andhra country. The early Calukya adventurer 
attempted to carve out a kingdom in the heart of the Pallava 
dominions in the Andhra country. When his attempt failed 
and when it W2is not apparently possible to acquire an indep- 
endent kingdom in Andhradesa itself, the descendants of 

S® Indian Culture, Vol. IV. 
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Vijayaditya, Visnuvardhana*Jayasimha and Vijayadit 3 ra- 
Ranaraga, slowly moved westwards and having overpowered 
their weak neighbours, the Nalas eind the Mauryas, wrested 
a small territory round Vstapi in Kuntala from ,the declining 
Kadambas and founded a kingdom of their own. And it 
will be seen that at the earliest opportunity, one of them, 
Kubja Visnuvardhana, a younger brother of Pulikesin 11 
conquered, the Andhra country, and established himself as 
ths supreme lord of the original homeland of his ancestors. 
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THE CONTEMPORANEITY OF 
CANDRAGURTA AND KANISKA 

Dhirendranath Mookerjee, B.Sc. 

Hindu Academy, Daulatpur 


The Tibetan Lama Sumpa Khan-Po, who flourished in 
the beginning of the 18th century A.D., was greatly respected 
for his learning by the then Emperor of China. The Lean 
Skya, who presided at the head of the Labrang Church, 
commanded that all the Tibetan books on Buddhism extant 
in China should be revised by Sumpa which he did to the 
great satisfaction of all. Sumpa thus had ample oppor- 
tunities to collect materials from ancient works for his history 
of the rise, progress and downfall of Buddhism in India 
entitled ‘ Pag Sam Jon Zang ’compiled in A.D. 1745. 

The ‘ Pag Sam Jon Zang ’ (edited by the late Sarat- 
chandra Dass, p. 91) says that King Candragupta and his 
brother’s son Sri Candra built a monastery and a temple 
and 1 4 chapels in Nalanda and worshipped Acarya Matrceta 
alias Maticitra, Asvaghosa, Krsra, etc., and Upadhyaya 
Rahula, the Junior. Regarding Asvaghosa it is said that 
in his youth he was a Siddha of Mahadeva and by 
his grace became a great master of the Tirthika lores. As 
for this Mahadeva we read in Kern’s Manual of Bud- 
dhism : "A third apostle was Mahadeva who conferred the 
Pravrajya on Mahendra . . . The name of this worthy is 
known to the North Buddhists also, but with them he appears 
in an other light. He is remembered as a great Sceptic, a 
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to add dignity to that region by endowing the temples. In 
V. 83 the words * since we cannot look upon the hurtful 
sun, act O moon of kings like the moon ’ must to students 
of Indian poetry suggest a play of words, while another verse 
(No. 49) seems to speak of the king’s family as the ‘ sun of 
the Arya race.’ As 1 am unable to unravel these allusions, 
I must for the present be content with calling attention to the 
facts.” 

From the play of words ‘ Act O moon of kings like the 
moon ’ Dr. Thomas in a footnote raises the following suspi- 
cion : ‘ Can Kanika have been named Candra Kanika or 
Canda Kanika?' It seems to me that the plain translation of 
the line is ‘ Act O moon of kings {Raja candra) like the 
moon [Candra(-gupta)] i.e., Kanika is advised to imitate 
the good qualities of king Candxagupta (11 Vikramaditya) his 
contemporary. 

We know from other Buddhist sources that Arya Deva, 
the contemporary of Nagarjuna, was the rector of Nalanda 
during the reign of the Gupta monarch Candxagupta (11 
Vikramaditya, Sam. 60-93). Kern, on the assumption of the 
correctness of Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era, threw doubts on 
this statement : ‘ ‘ It cannot be true that Deva or at least this 

Deva was rector of Nalanda during the reign of the Gupta 
Candxagupta ” (Manual of Buddhism, p. 123 f.). Now as 
Asvaghosa alias Maticitra was defeated by Arya Deva who 
again defeated Nagarjuna, evidently Asvaghosa, Aryadeva, 
Nagarjuna and Candxagupta were contemporaneous. 

From Dr. Walleser’s ‘ The Life of Nagarjuna from 
Tibetan and Chinese Sources ’ (reprint from * Asia Major,’ 
Hirth Anniversary Volume) and from the late Sarat Chandra 
Dass (J.A.S.B., Vol. 51 , pt. 1 , 1882, p. 115) we learn that 

according to the Tibetan historians who wrote on the author- 
ity of ancient Indiein historians, Nagarjuna was born . . . when 
the dynasty of Asol^a waned and gave place to that of the 
illustrious Candra, the first of the Candra(gupta) family. 
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Nagarjuna is also stated by them to have been born a century 
before Candragupta. The late Sarat Chandra Dass proposed 
to identify Candragupta with the Maurya king of that name 
and placed Nagarjuna about a century after him (i.e., in the 
2nd century B.C.). Hence Dr. Walleser ri^tly remarks 
that the late Sarat Candra Dass thereby alters his own in- 
formation, for, * After the waning of Asoka’s dynasty, during 
the reign of the illustrious Candra, the first of the Candra 
family ’ shows clearly that it weis during the reign of 
Candragupta 1, the hrst Monarch of the Gupta family that 
Nagarjuna was born and this was about a century before 
Candragupta II’s last date (Seim. 93). Dr. Walleser rightly 
identified Candragupta with Candragupta 1 of the Gupta 
dynasty but os Nagarjuna could not be placed so late as 
c. A.D. 319 (on Fleet's epoch of the Gupta era), he placed 
Nagarjuna a century before in about A.D. 200. 

According to Buddhist tradition the Third Buddhist 
Council under venerable Parsva was held during Kaniska's 
rule, the very year in which Nagarjuna was born. Wassilief 
also in his ' Der Buddhismus, etc.’ (p. 211), calls Asvaghosa 
a pupil of Parsva. 1-tsing states Nagarjuna as a contemporary 
of Kaniska (Sam. 1-23). Another Indian Buddhist tradition 
places N^arjuna as a contemporary of Huviska (Sam. 31-60). 
Again from Rev. S. Beal's ‘ Succession of Buddhist Patriarchs’ 
(compiled chiefly from Tuwatha's History of Buddha and 
some Chinese fragments scattered through various books 
— I.A., Vol. IX, pp. 118-19) we know that Nagarjuna was a 
contemporary of Vikramaditya — evidently Candragupta 

Vikramaditya. There are numerous other pieces of literary 
and traditional evidence in support of the contemporaneity of 
the Gupta Vikramadityas and the Imperial Kusanas. M. 
Foucher also holds independently from ‘ le temoignage des 
bas reliefs,’ that Asvaghosa lived in the 2nd century after 
Christ (L’ Art Greco-Buddhique, i. 623). The late MM. 
SAtis Chandbra Vidyabhushana took A^aghosa and Kanika 
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to be contemporaneous with Candragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty but not being in a position to disbelieve Fleet’s epoch 
of the Gupta era, he placed them about A.D. 319. From 
the above it v{ill be seen that such a late date for Asvaghosa, 
Kaniska, etc., and consequently of the Gupta monarchs is 
impossible. 

From the various Chinese accounts collected by the late 
Sylvain Levi (Jour. Asiatique, 1896-97, Ser. IX, Vol. Vlll, 
pp. 449-89, also IX, pp. 1-42),. Dr. F. W. Thomas con- 
cludes (* Maharaja-Kanika-lekha,’ I. A., 1903, pp. 345-60) 
that they * ‘ appear to agree in making Asvaghosa a contem- 
porary of king Kaniska and a predecessor of Nagarjuna [Is it 
possible that the l^i-ye-to named in these accounts {VIII, 
pp. 461 -73)= ceta?] Sylvain Levi, however, thinks that 
Kanika and Kaniska are identical. Dr. Thomas, however, 
doubts this and remarks Mr. Levi in the article before cited 
(Ser., Vol. VIII, pp. 449-51), regards king Kanika as an 
invention of Taranatha, at least so far as he is distinguished 
from Kaniska. Even this, however, is not free from difficulty. 
For the epistle of Matrceta is addressed to a young man, and 
certainly we cannot suppose the author already old and 
infirm, to have subsequently become a courtier of the king, 
as the stories relate concerning Asvaghosa. Another of the 
difficulties, which we must raise, however reluctantly con- 
cerns the stories of Kaniska related in the Sutralamk^a by 
Asvaghosa himself (Vol. VIII, pp. 452-53). Are we to 
understand that these are told by a contemporary of his 
patron king ? The abstracts given by M. Levi do not 
produce that impression ; but of this only a Chinese scholar 
can judge.” 

The late MM. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana also draws 
two conclusions regarding Kanika as follows ; — 

(a) ** Kanika is stated in the letter to have belonged to the 
Kusana family, which though foreign was by this time so far 
Hinduised that it was described as a section of the solar race. 
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So we read : ‘ Trained by praorajiia monks and born in the 
race of Kusana thou shouldst not defile the creed of the 
family whose ancestors descended from the noble line of 
the sun*.” 

c 

(h) “ Kanika was not the founder of the Kusana dynasty. 
That his ancestors reigned in India and professed Buddhism 
is evident from the following verse of the letter : * Do thou 
like thy ancestors rule the earth by righteousness : and do 
thou advance the religious observances in temples like unto 
thy ancestors ’ . ” 

Then MM. Vidyabhusana concludes that “Kanika, king 
of Delhi and Malwa, must be distinguished from Kaniska 
who ruled in Jalandhara, though both were descended from 
the Kusana race.” 

As ahead}' noticed by Dr. F. W. Thomas Maharaja- 
KaniJ^a-lef^ha, the epistle of Matrceta alias Asvaghosa is 
addressed to a young king Kanika, and certainly one cannot 
believe that Asvaghosa, already old and infirm, subsequently 
became the courtier of Kaniska. Another of the difficulties 
already noticed by Dr. Thomas concerns the stories of 
Kaniska related in the Suiralarpl^dra of Asvaghosa himself 
which were told by his patron Kaniska. As Asvagho«>, 
owing to his old age and consequent infirmity, could not 
accept King Kaniska’s invitation but sent a letter through his 
disciple Jnanayalas, ihis king Kanika is evidently distinct 
from Kaniska and seems to be Kaniska’s grandson (i.c., 
Kaniska II). 

Asvaghosa in his youth was the courtier of Kaniska 
(Sam. 1-23). In his old age he was the contemporary of 
Candragupta 11 Vikramaditya (Sam. 60 93). The last date 
of Huviska was Sam. 60 and the earliest date of Vasudeva 
was Sam. 78. It seems king Kanika (or Kaniska 11), the 
grandson of Kaniska 1 reigned during the interval from Sam. 
61 to Sam. 77, as such Kanika was clearly a contemporary 
of Candragupta 11 (Sam. 60-93). Kaniska 1 and Asvaghosa 
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in his early life was, therefore, contemporaneous with 
Candragupta 1 (Vikramaditya). The contemporaneity of 
Nagarjuna with (Candragupta 1 and 11) Vikramaditya and also 
with Huviska (Sam. 31-60), as stated in the tradition comes 
out to be perfettly true. Kanika or Kaniska II seems, there- 
fore, to me to have preceded Vasudeva and not succeeded 
him immediately, as suggested by the late R. D. Banerjee 
(‘Notes on Indo-Scythian Coinage,’ J. and Proc. A.S.B., 
1908, p. 81). 

As regards the palaeographic and numismatic evidence jn 
support of the contemporaneity of the Kusanas and the 
Guptas enough has been said by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in his 
article on the Kusana Chronology in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters of the Calcutta University, Vol. I, and 
also in his article on ‘ The Date of Kaniska ’ (I. A. , 1917, 
Vol. XLVI, p. 261 ff.). Here 1 quote a few lines from 
Dr. Majumdar's last article to show how even accepting the 
remarkable similarity on palaeographic and numismatic 
grounds numismats, palaeographists and historians could not 
dare to reject Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era (A.D. 319): 

“ Thus Dr. Biihler fully noticed the remarkable similarity 
of the letters of the Kusana and Gupta periods. But as he 
was not prepared for its logical consequence he had to main- 
tain the identity of alphabets separated by more than two 
centuries. The theory, I have advanced, shows that the 
alphabets of the two periods were similar for the very 
natural reason that one of them closely followed upon the 
other. 

“ Dr. Oldenberg says, ‘ It is one of the earliest known and 
best established facts within the sphere of Indian numismatics 
that this (Kusana coinage) is the place from which the very 
important coinage of the Gupta Dynasty branches off.’ He 
further added ‘ that the vacant period between Vasudeva 
and the Guptas is already (by placing Kaniska in A.D. 78) 
perhaps greator than might be expected. ’ 

61— 1290B 
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“ Mr. V. A. Smith practically agrees to this when he 
says, ‘ The close relationship in weights, types and palaeo- 
graphy between the coins of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty 
(A.D. 330-480) and those of the Kushan kings, Kaniska, 
Huviska and Vasudeva, is obvious and hds always been 
recognised 

It was for such reasons as the above that, believing in 
Fleet’s epoch of the Gupte era. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar wanted 
to place Kaniska’s accession in A.D. 278 only 40 yeeurs 
before Candragupla I’s accession (on Fleet’s epoch) and Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar in A.D. 248. But the ‘ Catalogues of the 
Chinese Tripitakas state that An-Shih-kao (A.D. 148-70) 
translated the Manga bhumi-sutra of Sangharakoha who was 
the Chaplain of Kaniska.’ This shows conclusively that 
Kaniska as well as his contemporary Candragupta 1 Vikrama- 
ditya flourished long before A.D. 148. 

As the Early Great Kusanas are thus seen to be con- 
temporaneous with the Early Imperial Gupta Vikramadilyas, 
Kaniska and Candragupta 1 flourished about 38 B.C. the 
epoch of the (Gupta) Vikramaditya era. 
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THE VALABHI RULERS AND THE 
GUPTA ERA . 

Dhirendranath Mookerjee, B.Sc. 

Hindu Academy, Daulatpur 

It is well-known that the Valabhi rulers used the era 
of the Gupta Vikramadityas. On Fleet’s epoch of thes Gupta 
era (A.D. 318-19) the Valabhi inscriptional dates range from 
A.D. 524 to 766 (Sam. 206 to 447). 

Now the tradition of the origin of the Guhilots is that 
they descended from the last Siladitya prince of the Valabhi 
dynasty. The inscriptional dale of the last Siladitya of 
Valabhi is Sam. 447, equal to A. D, 766, on Fleet's epoch, 
before which the Guhilots must have originated. But the 
earliest prince of the Guhila dynasty for whom a date has 
been obtained is Guhila Siladilya and his date is V. S. 703 = 
A. D. 646, at least a hundred and twenty years earlier than 
the time of the last available Siladitya of Valabhi, on Fleet’s 
epoch. This Guhila Siladitya was again five generations 
removed from Guhadatta, the founder. This takes Guhadatta 
to circa A. D. 346 and this date again is at least sixty 
years earlier than the first date of Siladitya I of Valabhi 
(Sam. 286 = A.D. 605, on Fleet’s epoch). Thus Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is constrained to remark : Although thus the 

statement that the (Mewar) Ranas’ family was descended 
from Siladitya, the last prince of Valabhi, is not supported 
by inscriptions, there cannot be any doubt that the 
Mewar and the Valabhi dynasties were somehow connected.” 
(‘Guhilots,’ J. A. S. B., 1909, p. 181.) 
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Kings from Siladitya III to Siladitya VII of Valabhi ruled 
on Fleet’s epoch from A. D. 662 to 766 (Sam. 343 to 
447) in Gujarat. But from the Kathiawad plate of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Jaikadeva of Saurashtra we know that he was ruling 
there in A. D. 738 ( = V. S. 794). Thus Saurashtra was 
independent even in the time of Valabhi’s greatest power 
according to Fleet’s theory, which is impossible. The above 
plate was issued from Bhumilika or Bhumli, the fort in the 
Barda hills in the centre of Kathiawad. This was the later 
capital of the ,Jethvas from about the middle of the 7 th 
century A. D. as shown by Tod and Col. Watson. The 
plate bears the fish or Makara emblem of the Jethvas. Mr. 
Jackson (Bom. Gaz., Vol. 1, pt. I, p. 137) remarks on this 
plate : “It should, however, be noted that the names of the 
ministers and officers which the plate contains give it an air 
of genuineness. Whether the plate is or is not genuine, it is 
probably true that Jaikadeva was a great independent 
sovereign ruling at Bhumli. Though the names of the other 
kings of the dynasty, the duration of the Bhumli Kingdom, 
and the details of its history are unknown it may be noted 
that the dynasty is still represented by the Porbandar Chiefs. 
Though at present Bhumli is deserted several ruined temples 
of about the eleventh century stand on its site. It is true no 
old inscriptions have been found : it is not less true that no 
careful search has been made about Bhumli.” 

Another plate (only the second portion) of a king Jainka- 
deva was found in the Morbi district in Kathiawad. From 
the mark on the plate and the locality where it was found 
it is evident that it belongs to the Jethva kings whose early 
capital was Morbi before they changed it to Bhumli. The 
date in this plate is Gupta Sam. 583, the month Phalguna, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse. Assuming the Gupta 
Vikramaditya Samvat to be identical with the Vikrama era 
the eclipse works out nicely ; whereas, on Fleet’s epoch of 
the Gupta era the eclipse cannot be verified. Moreover, on 
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Fleet’s epoch the date of the inscription is A.D. 905 which 
is 167 years later than the previous Bhumli plate. Whereas 
palaeographically the letters of the Morbi plate is much 
anterior to the Bhumli plate. This is also supported by the 
tradition of 'Morbi being the earlier and Bhumli the later 
capital of the Jethvas. All this shows that Fleet’s epoch of 
the Gupta era is in error by more than 200 years. 

On Fleet's epoch the peirod of Valabhi's greatest power 
was from the middle of the 7th century to the third 
quarter of the eighth century. But the absence of any 
reference on the Kingdom of Valabhi in the accounts of 
the Arab raids of the seventh and eighth centuries shows 
that Valabhi’s greatest power was attained long before the 
seventh century A. D. I'he reference in the Arab accounts 
of the Arab raid on Barada evidently refers to theBarada hills 
in Porbandar (as suggested by Sir Henry Elliot in his “ History 
of India *') on which the fort of Bhumli, the capital of the 
Jethvas was situated. It was evidently one of these Jethva 
Maharajadhirajas, the then powerful rulers of Kathiawad, that 
was defeated by the Arabs. 

The Kaira plate of the Gujarat Chalukya Vijayaraja, 
grandson of Jayasimha is dated in (Kalachuri) Sam. 394 = 
A.D. 642. From this it has been concluded that Chalukya 
Jayasimha’s dominions extended up to at least a part of 
North Gujarat and Jayasimha sent his son Buddhavarman to 
rule over it. The character of the plate is written in the 
usual style of the Western Chalukya grants, and contains the 
names of a number of Brahman grantees with minute details 
of the fields granted, a feature of genuine grants. It is to be 
noted that the two Kaira grants of Gurjara Samanta Dadda 
II Prasant 2 uraga, dated Kalachuri Sam. 380 and 385 (=A.D. 
628 and 633), relate to the gift to certain Brahmins of 
Jambusar many of whom again reappear in Vijayeiraja’s 
grant dated A.D. 642 ( = K. Sam. 394) alluded to above. 
We know that not long after A. D. 740 the Chalukyas 
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were supplanted in South Gujarat by the RashtrakOtes. From 
the Aihole inscription of Chalukya Pulakesi 11, dated A.D* 
634 ( = l§aka 556) , we know that he conquered the countries of 
Lata, Malava and Gurjara. Thus Gurjara Dadda 11 was a 
feudatory (Samanta) of the Chalukya King Pulakesi and his 
successors. This is quite in accordance with Hiuen Tsiang’s 
statement that during his time Kaira (Kiecha) and Anandapura 
were appanages of Malava and not of Valabhi, whereas on 
Fleet’s epoch we should expect the Valabhi ruler Dhruvasena 
11 Baladitya who made conquests and spread the power of 
VzJabhi to rule over this country at this time. This shows that 
Fleet’s dale of the Valabhi rulers is wrong and that these 
Valabhi rulers must have ruled long before the Chalukyas. 
On palaeographic considerations also we find that the Valabhi 
plate character differs from the characters in use in the Valabhi 
territory about the 6th and 7th centuries A. D., which is the 
same from which Devanagari is derived. This shows that 
the Valabhi plates must belong to a much earlier dale 
palaeographically also. But as Bhagwanlal Indraji believed 
in Fleet’s date of the Valabhi rulers, he remarked : “ The 
Valabhi plate character is adopted from that previously in 
use in South Gujarat plates which was taken from the 
South Indian character.” To this A. M. T. Jackson re- 
meuked : The correctness of this inference seems open to 

question. The descent of the Valabhi plate character seems 
traceable from its natural local source, Skandagupta 
(A. D. 450) and Rudradaman's (A. D. 150) Girnar ins- 
criptions” (Bom. Gaz., Vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 80 fn.). The Valabhi 
character followed the Gupta character no doubt. But the 
question is : if the date of the Valabhi plaits range from the 
6th to the 8lh century, how is it that it is different from the 
character then in use in the Valabhi country which was the 
im mediate ancestor of Devanagari ? This shows that the 
date of the Valabhi plates is much earlier than the 6th 
century A.D. There is no mention of Valabhi in any 
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Chalukya, Rashtrakota or Gurjara inscriptions except only in 
one Gurjara plate. Gurjara Dadda I (A.D. 579 to 595) 
is said to have gained renown by protecting the lord of 
Valabhi who had been defeated by the illustrious Harsha- 
deva, and Sariianta Jayabhata Hi in A. D. 735 { = K. Sam. 
486) claims to have fought with the Tajjikas or the Arab 
invaders in the town oj Valabhi (E. I., Vol. XXII and 
XXIII). This shows clearly that the Valabhi rulers at that 
time sank to the level of ordinary local rulers. They were 
none of the powerful Valabhi rulers from Dhruvasena 11 
Bdadilya toJ^iladi'ya IV. On the last date, A.D. 735, it was 
Maharajadhiraja 6iiadilya V (Sam. 416) who was ruling on 
Fleet’s epoch. Again in A.D. 610 ( = K. Sam. 416) the 
Katacchuri King Buddharaja issued a plate from .4nandapura 
quite in accordance with Hiuen Tsiang s statement that Anan- 
dapura was not subject to Valabhi during his time. Whereas 
on Fleet’s epoch, we know Siladitya 1 Dharmaditya of Valabhi 
would be ruling in Anandapuia in A.D. 610 ( — Sam. 290). 
Again, on Fleet’s epoch, Dhruvasena Baladitya in A.D. 
639-40 (Sam. 320) records the grant of one hundred bhuktis 
of land in the district of Malava (Malavaka bhukli). W’here- 
as Hiuen Tsiang says that at this time Malava and Valabhi 
were independent countries. This shows that Dhruvasena 
II of Valabhi was one of the rulers prior to Hiuen Tsiang 
who says that the former Siladityas were Kings of Malava 
and Valabhi. With all these difEculties in the chronology 
of the Valabhi rulers it is to be regretted that Dr. Bhagwan- 
lal Indraji and others could net declare the incorrectness of 
Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era. Thus Dr. Bhagwanlal was 
constrained to remark : “ Except the complete genealogy 

covering the 250 years from the beginning of the 6th to the 
middle of the eighth century little is known of Valabhi or its 
chiefs . . . the sepeurateness though perhaps dependence 
of Saurashpra even in the time of Valabhi ’s greatest power, 
the reire mention of Valabhi in contemporary Gujarat grants 
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and the absence of trustworthy reference in the accounts of 
the Arab raids of the seventh or eighth centuries tend to 
raise a doubt whether, except perhaps the ten years ending 
650 (“Sam. 330), Valabhi ever was of more than local 
importance." ( ! !) (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, pt. I, p. 96-97 .) 

We know from traditional accounts (Cunningham, 
A.S.I.R., Vol. IX, p. 28) that Bhatarka was the governor of 
Saurashtea during the last two years of Skanda’s rule. On 
Fleet’s epoch the date of Bhatarka, the founder of the Valabhi 
dynasty, is circa A.D. 480 (=Sam. 160). From his grandson 
Guhasena's plate, dated Sam. 240, we know that Bhatarka 
erected a Vihara and presented it to Acarya Sura. Now 
from Buddhist records we know that 3ura and Sanlideva 
were two pupils of Aryadeva who was a contemporary 
of Nagarjuna and King Candragupta (II, Sam. 60-93). In 
a separate paper (The Contemporaneity of Candragupta and 
Kan iska) I have shown that Nagarjuna flourished in the 1st 
century A.D. Therefore the dale of Acarya Sura and there- 
fore of Bhatarka cannot be later than the 2nd century A.D. 
Bhatarka’s date circa Sam. 160 must therefore be taken in the 
Vikrama era equivalent to circa A.D. 102. In the Gunai- 
ghar (Tippera) Inscription of Sam. 188*= A.D. 130, the 
name of Acarya Santideva occurs. 

Acarya Bhadanta Sthiramati is mentioned in the Wala 
grant of Dharasena II of Sam. 269 as having built a Vihara 
through his father Guhasena (Sam. 240 = A.D. 182). Acarya 
Sthiramati was a pupil of Vasubandhu or his brother Arya 
Asanga, and Vasubandhu' s master was Acarya Buddhamitra 
or Manoralha. Acarya Buddhamitra is mentioned in the 
Mankuwar inscription of Kumaragupta 1, dated Sam. 129 
( = A.D. 71). The date from the previous plate, Sam. 240 
( = A.D. 182) for Sthiramati is quite in accordance with 
Hiuen Tsiang’s lime for Vasubandhu and his master Mano- 
ratha from A.D. 50 to 150. “Sthiramati was the author 
of an Introduction to Mahayanism which was translated into 
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Chinese about A.D. 400 — . . . hence Sthiramati must have 
flourished before A.D. 400 ” (Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. 
n, p. 169). Fleet’s epoch would make Sthiramati flourish 
about A.D. 560 ( = Sam. 240), i.e., at least 180 years later, 
showing clearly that Fleet’s epoch is in error by at least as 
many years. 

In the " Satrunjaya Mahatmya ” it is stated that Siladitya 
will be a propagator of religion in Vikrama Samvat 477 ~ 
A.D. 420. On Fleet’s epoch the first Siladitya reigned in 
circa A.D. 605 ( = Sam. 286), i.e., about 180 years later. 
This again shows that Fleet’s epoch is in error by at least as 
many years. 

In a private letter Dr. A.S. Altekar of the Benares Hindu 
University has drawn my attention to certain difficulties 
regarding my theory of the identity of the Gupta Vikrama- 
ditya era with the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. Most of these 
difficulties I have explained in my reply to Miss Karuna Kana 
Gupta’s criticism, entitled “ The Gupta Era ” (Jour. Ind. 
Hist., December, 1938). There remains only two diffi- 
culties which 1 take up now. 

Dr. Altekar says that the conquests of Samudragupta 
raise some difficulties. For, on my theory the Gupta and 
the Andhra kings come out contemporaneous. But, he says, 
Samudragupta in his Allahabad inscription is silent about his 
Andhra contemporeuy. 

Now, the Andhra king Hala mentions Vikramaditya in 
his *Gatha Saptasati.’ Historians place Hala about A.D. 50 
( = V.S. 108). I have shown in my paper that Hala was 
a contemporary of Candragupta 1 Vikramaditya. Hala ruled 
only for five years and was followed by Manta laka who also 
ruled for five years according to the Puranas. Hence Manta- 
laka may evidently be the Andhra king contemporaneous 
with Samudragupta. In the Allahabad inscription it is stated 
that Samudragupta in his Southern campaign defeated 
* Manta Raja of Kaurala.* Now, this Kaurala has been 

62~I290B 
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identified by historians as the region round about the Colair 
(Xolleru) lake, i.e., the region between the Godavdri and 
the Krishna, which was exactly the eincient Andhra 
dominion. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, however, does not 
accept the identification of Vengi (modern * Vegi) on the 
Colair Lake to be the Andhra capital. If he is right then 
it seems to me that (the district of) Kurnool on the south 
bank of the Krishna was the Kaurala of Samudragupta’s 
time. As for the name ‘ Mantalaka ’ in the Puranas we 
know that there is a great variation in this name such 
as Mandalaka, Mandulaka, etc. Hence Manta Raja of 
Kaurala was evidently the Andhra king contemporaneous 
with Samudragupta. It may be remembered that the 
Andhras rose to great power from about the time of Gauta- 
miputra. 

According to my theory Nalanda rose to prominence 
during the days of Candragupta II Vikramaditya, for, his 
contemporary Acarya Aryadeva was the rector of Nalanda. 
It was during Kumaragupta I s rule that a big convent was 
prepared there and subsequent rulers added new structures 
until the vast monastery was completed. On my theory 
the Imperial Guptas flourished long before A.D. 400, the 
date of Fahian’s visit. But in Fahian’s account no mention 
of Nalanda is to be found. This in Dr. Altekar's opinion is 
a difficulty and Dr. Altekar inquires of me how I am going 
to explain this. 

It should be noted that the ‘ Travels of Fahsien ’ (or, 
Fahian) or the ‘ Records of the Buddhistic Kingdoms’ as we 
have it now is not the original production of Fahian. The 
following quotation from Giles’ ‘ 'T’ravels of Fahsien ’ 
(1923, pp. 86 ff.) will clear up the point : — 

“ Note by Hu Chen Heng (a distinguished scholar of 
the Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644). 

“ The old title of this work was The Narrative of Fahsien, 
but according to a note by a Buddhist priest of the Sung 
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Dynasty (A.D. 420-479), it should be called Record oj the 
Buddhistic Kingdom. Such a work as the latter, in one 
volume, occurs only in the geographical section of the 
History of the Sur Dynasty (A.D. 581-618). So the above 
statement does 'not appear to have sufficient foundation. 

“There were originally two A’arrafiOes oj^Fahsien, the 
first of which in two parts, has been lost, and the second, in 
one volume, is the work we have now. At the end of the 
narrative a man of the Chin dynasty (A.D. 3 1 7-420) added 
these words: ‘ I therefore urged him (Fahsien) to write out 
in detail that which so far he had merely sketched, and he 
retold the whole story from beginning to end.’ This must 
have been the single volume, which was ajtervcards expanded 
into a more detailed account in two volumes, but never 
became popular in that form and disappeared. 

“ A Buddhist priest of the Liang dynasty (A.D. 502-517), 
named Hui-Chiao, states that there was another and n.ore 
extensive Narrative oj the travels oj Fa-hsien in the various 
countries, which should be called by Way oj distinction. The 
greater Narrative oj Fa-hsien." 

So that savants will kindly see that there was a greater 
narrative of Fahian containing many more details about 
India, its kings and the like which might have been of 
great use now to elucidate the hislciy cf that pcired. Arother 
point in confirmation of this to be noticed is that in the 
translation, it everywhere reads like * crossing the Ganges 
. . . f ahsien came to a forest,’ * From this point going 
ten. Yojanas . . . the pilgrims arrived,’ etc. (vide Gile’s 
translation). Nowhere do we find any such statement as 
‘ iWe arrived.’ This shows that the available work, ‘ The 
Travels of Fahsien,’ is the work of some one who abridged 
the greater and detailed narrative by Fahsien. It is natural 
that the people of China would not like to hear much about 
India specially about its kings, etc. , but they cared only to 
hear salient points connected with Buddhism. Thus the 
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detailed narrative of Fahsien never bec^mle popular and gave 
place to an abridged edition. I still hope if proper search 
is made in China, somewhere the greater narrative may still 
be discovered. 

Hence such remarks as these “ The worthy pilgrim, it 
is true, was so^’^bsorbed in his search for Buddhist books, 
legends, and miracles that he had little care for the things 
of this world, and did not trouble even to mention, the 
mighty monarch in whose territories he spent six studious 
years ’ (V. Smith, E. H. 1., 3rd ed., p. 294) are wholly 
without foundation. 

Dr. Altekar writes to me ‘ . . . But we find that when 
Fahsien visited Nalanda in c. 410 A.D. it was only an un- 
important village, possessing only one Siupa to commemorate 
the memory of Sariputra. Fahsien did not see any imposing 
buildings there. How would you explain this V ’ 

1 am sorry Dr. Altekar copies Giles’ errors without 
questioning. 1 quote the relevant lines from the travels of 
Fahsien : ‘ from this point travelling nine Yojanas to the 
south-east, the pilgrims arrived at a small orphan-rock hill 
(near Giryek) , . . One Yojana on to the south-west, they 
came to Nalanda (Baragaon), the village where Sariputra 
was born and whither he returned to pass away . . . From 
this place travelling one Yojana to the west they came to the 
new city of Rajagriha.’ 

Now the above orphan rock hill (near Giryek) is the Indra 
SilaguHa where Indra put 42 questions to the Buddha. Now 
looking at the * Map of Gaya and Bihar ’ facing page 432 
of Gen. Cunningham’s * Ancient Geography of India ’ 
we find that the distance between r s w Rajagriha (Rajgir) 
and Indrarilaguha is exactly ten miles. From page XVI of 
Giles’ work we find that a Yojana is anything from 3 to 
10 miles according to the locality and the difficulty of the 
route.’ Thus Fahian’s distance between Indralilaguha and 
new Rajagriha is exactly two Yojanas. As the place where 
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SjUriputra was born and attained Nirvana was oneYojana, i.e., 
midway between the places, this village can never be Nalanda 
or Baragaon. The name of the village as given in Fahsien’s 
travels is ' Nalo ’ (read by Remusat and Rev. Beal). This 
was the * Kala'-pinaka ’ of Hiuen Tsiang as already remarked 
by Beal. There was no justification for Giles to change 
' Nalo ’ to * Nalanda,’ for, Rajagriha is not one Yojana 
west of Nalanda as stated by Fahsien but nearly two Yojanas 
(9 miles) directly south of it. This will also be evident 
from Hiuen Tsiang’s Records. Hiuen Tsiang says ‘ Going 
south-west 8 or 9 li from the (Nalanda) Sanghlurama, we 
came to the village of Kulika . . . where Mudgalaputra 
was born . . . East of the old village of Mudgalaputra, going 
3 or 4 li we came to a Stupa . . . where Bimbisara went to 
have an interview with Buddha, . . . South-east from the 
spot where Bimbis^a raja met Buddha at a distance of about 
20 H, we came to the town of Kalapinaka. . . . This is the 
place where Sariputra, the venerable one was born . . . and 
obtained Nirvana.’ Now we know from Giles ‘ that a li ’ 
is equal to ‘ one-third of a mile, with local variations according 
to the difficulty of the route.’ 

Thus 3 miles (8 or 9 li) south-east from Nalanda, then 
I mile (3 or 4 li) east from this, then 7 miles (20 li) south 
east from this latter place we come to Kalapinaka. This 
place will clearly be seen to be midway between New 
Rajagriha and Indra-lila-guha, exactly as we find from 
Fahian’s records. Thus savants will kindly see that Fahsien 's 
* Nalo ’ is not Nalanda at all but Kala (Pinaka) of Hiuen 
Tsiang. 

From the discussion by General Cunningham (A.S.I.R., 
Vol. XI, pp. 186-191) we know that in Fahian’s travels 
while describing the Indra-lila-guha (near Giryek) two differ- 
ent places have been jumbled up. The ^ isolated hill ‘ of 
Hiuen Tsiang is clearly the Bihar hill (Dand Bihar). {Vide 
Cunnipghami Map of Gaya and Bihar in Anc. Geo. of India, 
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facing page 452.) But in the description of the Indrasilaguha 
near Giryek which is some 12 miles south of the isolated 
Bihcir hill it is described in Fabian's Travels as ‘ a small 
soliteiry stone hill or small rocky hill standing by itself ’ 
(Beal and Remusat), ‘ the little hill of the isolated rock ’ 
(Laidlay) ‘ or small orphan rock hill ’ (Giles). These ' iso- 
lated,’ ‘ solitary,’ ‘ standing by itself ' or ‘ orphan ’ rock 
means the same thing and applies only to the Bihar hill and 
not to the Indra-sila-guha near Giryek which is not an 
orphan rock but forms part of one of the two ranges of hills 
stretching from Gaya. In my opinion this jumbling up is 
not the work of Fahian owing to his imperfect notes as 
suggested by Gen. Cunningham but that of the abridger 
who had not seen these places personally. Similar had been 
the fate of Nalanda, in my opinion. 

When Fahian visited India in A.D. 400 to 415, the 
royal palace at Pataliputra was already in ruins 
(Beal, FO-KWO-KI, Ch. XXVII). In A.D. 637 Hieun 
Tsiang describes the city as having been deserted /or a 
long time or, in other words, the city bed Icng been a 
wilderness. Hundreds of monasteries, Biahmanical temples 
and stupas were all in ruins. On the north side only, 
and close to the Ganges, there was still a small town con- 
taining about one thousand houses. On Fleet's epoch, 
the Imperial Guptas flourished from about A.D. 300 to 550. 
The above description of Pataliputra by Fahian and Hieun 
Tsiang shows clearly that the last of the Imperial Guptas 
flourished long before Fabian’s time (A.D. 400). That 
the Gupta monarch Chandragupta 11 Vikramaditya was 
not ruling India during Fabian’s visit (A.D. 400 to 41 5) 
will also be evident from the following statement in Fabian’s 
Travels : “ I he elders and gentry of this country (Magadha) 
have instituted in their capitals (or cities) free hospitals, 
and hither come all poor or helpless patients, orphans, widows 
and cripples.” It is unimaginable that during the reign 
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of the Gupta monarch Chandragupta 11 Vikramaiditya, the 
elders and the gentry of the cities would be doing these acts 
of charity. 

From Fahian’s Travels we get the follov/ing description : 

“ By the side of the tower of king A^oka, is built a Sangha- 
rama belonging to the Great Vehicle, very imposing and 
elegant. There is also one belonging to the Lesser Vehicle, 
the two together containing six to seven hundred priests, 
grave and decorous, each in his proper place, a striking 
sight. Virtuous Shamans and scholars from the four 
quarters who seek for instruction all flock to this temple.” 

It was here that Fahian spent three years studying Sanskrit, 
and was made happy by obtaining certain works on monastic 
discipline as taught by various schools, for which he had 
sought elsewhere in vain. The description of the above 
Sangharama reminds one of the similar description of the 
Nalanda Sangharama by Hiuen Tsiang. As Patalipulra was 
in ruins during Fahian’s time, the next important place was 
Nalanda. The abridger of Fahian’s trjivels got confused 
and the description of Nalanda Sangharama was attached 
by the side of the description of Patallputrn as he did similarly 
to the Bihar and the Giryek hills. 

That Nalanda was also in existence before Fahian’s time 
will be evident from the following : Nalanda Samgharama 
was erected during the time of Kumaragupta 1, and this is 
admitted by Dr. Altekar and others. The Mankuwar ins- 
cription of Kumaragupta 1, dated Sam. 129, mentions Acarya 
Buddhamitra. Now this Buddhamitra was the teacher of 
Vasubandhu, contemporary of Narasimhagupta Baladitya. 
Now Vasubandhu ’s or his brother Arya Asanga’s disciple 
was Acarya Sthiramati who built a Vihara through the 
Valabhi King Guhasena (Sam. 240 = A. D. 560 on Fleet’s 
epoch). Savants will kindly see that the Nalanda Sangha- 
rSma was certainly completed by this time. But we know 
that Acarya Sthiramati’s * Introducticn lo Mahayanifm ’ was 
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translated into Chinese about A.D. 400 (the time of Fahian s 
visit). Moreover Acarya Sthiramati was one of the previous 
teachers of the Nalanda College (vide Hiuen Tsiang s 
Records). Hence Sthiramati flourising before A.D. 400, 
the Nalanda Sangharama was certainly in existence during 
Fahian’s time. Gen. Cunningham also remarked : “In any 
case 1 would assign the foundation of the Bodh Gaya temple 
to 50 or 60 B.C. and that of the Nalanda temple to the 
beginning of the Christian era.” (A.S.I.R., Vol. XI, p. 146.) 
Thus Dr. Altekar will kindly see that the description of 
Nalanda was jumbled up with that of Ratal iputra by the 
abridger of F'ahian’s travels. 

I have stated here some additional pieces of evidence to 
show that Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta Vikramaditya era is 
incorrect and the same is identical with the Vikrama era of 
58 B.C. which alone satisfies all difficulties with Fleet’s 
epoch. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE TITLES OF 
THE IMPERIAL KUSHANAS 

Mr. Baijnath Puri, M.A., LL.B. 

Research Scholar ^ Lucknow Unioersity 

Epigraphic and numismatic evidences point to the fact 
that the Imperial Kushanas borrowed their titles ' from 
difi’erent people with whom they came into contact : Deva- 
putra (the son of heaven) from the Chinese, Shaonano 
(King of Kings) from the Iranians, Mahatraja Rajatiraja 
(sovereign Lord and King) from the Hindus and Basileus 
Basileun (King of Kings) from the Greeks. Before dealing 
with the sources and history of the titles it is better to 
enumerate them along with the names of the Imperial 
Kushanas who used them. 

The Kharoshthi and Brahmi inscriptions of king Kanishka 
found at different centres in the Punjab, North-West Frontier, 
Sind and the Aryavarta, assert that king Kanishka used 
the following titles : Maharaja Kanishka,' Maharajasya 
Rajatirajasya Devaputrasya Kanishkasya,* Maharajasa 
Kaneshkasa Gushanavasa Samvardhak,' Maharaja Rajati- 
raja Devaputra Shahi Kanishka 

TTie numismatic evidence " shows that King Kanishka 
used the Greek title Basileus Basileun and the Iranian title 
Shaonano. 

^ Kanishka Casket Inscription of the year I of the Kusltana era. 

3 Suivihar Inscription of the year 1 1. 

3 Manikiala Inscription of the year 18. 

^ Liiders* List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 21. 

5 Whitehead : Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, Vol. 1. 
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ICing Vasishka who followed King Kanishka used the 
titles IVfaharajasa Rajatirajasa Shahi/ Huvishka maintained 
the titles Maharaja Devaputra," Maharaja Rajatiraja,^ Maha*- 
raja Rajatiraja Devaputra,” and in his coins the Iranian title 
Shaonano/" VMudeva retained the titles' Maharaj 2 isya," 
Maharajasya Rajatirajasya Shahi.^' and in his coins the title 
Shaonano.*” In the Ara Inscription of the year 41 there is 
the mention of a King Kanishka with the titles Maharajasa 
Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa Kaisarasa, 

The above enumerations show that Kanishka used the 
Greek title Basileus Basileun, the Iranian title Shaonano, 
the Chinese title Devaputra and the Hindu title Maharaja 
Rajatiraja. In his inscriptions he converts the Iranian 
Shaonano into its equivalent Shahi Shahanu Shahi. In. 
Vasishka’s titles we find the absence of the Greek title 
Basileus Basileun or the Iranian title Shaonano or its equi- 
valent Shahi Shahanushahi in his inscriptions but in his 
coins he however retained the old title Shaonano. Vasudeva 
did not use the titles Devaputra and Basileus Basileun. 
These titles were used by the Imperial Kushanas due to 
some political or commercial reasons. Better it is to peruse 
the titles one by one and see how far they have a political 
or commercial background. 

Basileus Basileun — The title King of Kings is certainly 
a Greek title used by the Romans. The Kushanas who 
followed the Roman coinage both in type and weight made 
little additions and alterations and that too only with a view 
to suit Indian conditions and commercial intercourse. 

« Lad««’ List, No. 161. 

1 Lfldew’Lisf.No. 4». 

8 Wardak Inscription of the year 51. 

8 Liiders' List, No. 68. 

18 Whitehead : Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Vol. 1. 

n LUders* Ltet, No. 68. 

Lflders* List, No. 72. 

18 Whitehead ; Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Vol. |. 
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Despite the fact that Kujula Kadphises had extinguished 
the Greek kingdom with Hermaeus as its king and possibly 
the Greek language also because there is apparently not a 
single inscription left in that language, still Kanishka used 
the cursive Greek script in his coins. This he did because 
of the international commerce that was carried on between 
China and Rome via India. The foreign traders for inter- 
course with whom this currency was minted used Greek as 
lingua franca ; they were not supposed to understand 
Prakrit. As a rule that language will find a place which 
is the general medium of communication, and that language 
in this case was Greek. All languages could not be used 
because of little space. It was thus the traders who were 
responsible for Kanishka ’s coinage and his Greek epithet. 
The traders spoke Greek, brought with them gold, the 
rate of exchange, the deities and the cursive script — a script 
better adapted for commercial purposes. 1 hus it may be 
taken for granted that Kanishka borrowed this Greek title 
Basileus Basileun through traders and for traders. This 
beautiful cursive script would not have crept in his coinage 
had he not been influenced by the merchants who dictated 
their convenience, in other words, merchants who knew 
Greek and were accustomed to cursive script in their 
transactions. 

That the merchants were responsible for this cursive 
script of the coins of Kanishka is further augmented by the 
fact that a notice on the coins of Gutarzes “ (A.D. 41-51) 
leads us to the conclusion that since he committed exactly 
the same grammatical blunder as was committed by King 
Kanishka in his coins, Kanishka must have borrowed the 
script through the merchants who had trade in Parthia 
as well. Again the coin legend Basileus Basileun was a very 
common one and was adopted by practically all the Indo- 


Catalogue of Coins of Parthia* p. 165* 
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Greek kings. In view of this fact, there is no reason to 
believe that Kanishka was ignorant of this title. As Dr. 
F. W. Thomas has asserted he actually borrowed this title 
from the rulers whom he regarded as his predecessors. 
They had commonly used this title on their coins and since 
Kanishka succeeded them he thought it better to retain the 
title which was used not only by the Indo-Greek kings 
but also by his immediate predecessor Wema Kadphises. 
He of course committed the grammatical blunder of using 
the nominative for the genitive in his coin legend. An 
explanation may be given for this grammatical blunder. 
It is alleged that Kanishka was engaged in a successful 
war with the Parthians, having been attacked by the king 
of that nation. He being successful in that war, possibly 
did not stamp Iiis figure on the coins of that king eis was 
done by Kujula Kadphises when he supplanted Hermaeus, 
but he borrowed their coin legends and substituted his name 
instead of the name of that king of Parthia and hence this 
grammatical blunder in the coins of Kanishka which was 
not cured. Whatever may be the case, the Greek title 
Basileus Basileun was fully justified in view of his vast 
empire which included the territory previously occupied by 
the Indo-Greek kings who used this title. 

Deva-Putra . — As the two words indicate, Devaputra 
means ‘ Son of God ’ or ‘ Son of Heaven ’ in the fine pri- 
mary cl2i8sics of China, or the five kings if we so call them ; 
the first shows the political state of affairs prevailing at the 
time implied in these writings. There were many states with 
several rulers, all of them, however, subject to the ‘ Son of 
Heaven ’ (tient-zen) as the King or Emperor of China was so 
called. This shows that the epithet Deva-Putra (Son of 
Heaven) was the Prakrit form of the Chinese title (tien-tzen) 

15 F. W. Thomas : J. R. A. S., 1913. p. 1014. 

V. A. Smith : Early Hi&toiy of India, p. 277. 
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and thus an indegenous title used exclusively by the Chinese 
Emperor from a very long time. The migration of the 
Yuechis from their motherland at the instance of Wungnu 
must have l^ft in them a desire to rise to the status of the 
Chinese Emperor in some other land. This spirit remained 
kindling so long as Kujula Kadphises did not subjugate the 
rest of the four Yuechi tribes ’’ and thus assumed overlord- 
ship. This is apparent from the fact that Kujula Kadphises 
issued coins in which he used the epithet Devaputra. 
Thus by assuming overlordship over other Yuechi tribes he 
in fact revived the old Chinese spirit of styling himself an 
emperor with the title Devaputra. This title was adopted by 
his son Wema Kadphises whose all-round conquest also fully 
justified his using this title. 

Kanishka also used this title. In the absence of any de- 
fiinite relationship between Wema Kadphises and Kanishka, 
it seems that Kanishka belonged to one of the defeated Yuechi 
tribes who was acting either as a general or as viceroy in 
the time of Wema Kadphises. Fan-ye in his Hau Han-Shu 
or Annals of the Later Han Dynasty tells us that Yen-Kao- 
tchen, i.e., Wema in his turn conquered T’ien-tchen (India), 
and established there a Chief for governing it. Now in 
the absence of any definite proof to the contrary it is just 
possible that this chief may have been Kanishka who reigned 
in North-West India with Taxila as his capital and with the 
title Maharaja only as is evident from the Taxila casket 
inscription of the year 1 of King Kanishka. The old age of 
the Emperor Wema Kadphises coupled with the vast empire 
which he had acquired, gave Kanishka who was probably 
acting as a chief of Wema, a right opportunity to strike a 
fatal blow resulting in the overthrow of the Kadphises group 
and the establishment of Kanishka' s power. Such instances 


Sten Kouow ; Coipus Insciiptionum Indicarum, V'ol. IJ, pL iv. 
Cunnini&Kaxn : Nuxni«ina\ic Chiomcle, IB92, Vol. XH, p. 66. 
Sten Konow : Coipus, \ , w. 
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are not rare in Indian history. Pushyamitra Sunga, the 
general of the Mauryan King Brihadratha, had also murdered 
his master and assumed power establishing the Sunga 
dynasty. The Suivihar inscription of the year 1 1 of 
Kanishka era, mentions Kanishka with the full-fledged titles 

* Maharajasya Rajatirajasya Devaputrasya * ; so between the 
years 1 and 1 1 , Kanishka seems to have overthrown the 
Kadphises group and himself assumed the titles used by the 
emperor who preceded him. 

Kanishka 's all-round conquest extending from Khotan 
and Kashgar in the North-West to Pataliputra in the Elast 
and from Kashmir in the North to Sindh in the South-West 
is a sufficient proof for his asserting the highest Indian title 
which can be conferred on any king. 

I'usa Samvardhalz .'" — In fact this is not a title but an 
expression which explains how Kanishka united the various 
Kushan tribes. Gushana Vasa Samvardhak does not govern 
Lala but is an attribute to the emperor Kanishka. If we read 
in the following way the meaning becomes pefectly clear — 
“ Gushana Vasa Satnvardhaka Maharajasya Kaneshkasya Sam 
1 04.4 (Kartiyasa Majh(e) divase 20 e(tra)purva Laladadanayago 
Vespasisa Kshatrapasa Horamuta. ...” Gushana stands for 
Kushan^’ . and Vasa Satnvardhaka may be divided into 
Vasa-Sam-Vardhaka. Vasa stands for Vamsa or family or 
race. Sam means completely. The Sanskrit word is 
Sramam, i.e., fully. Sramam is changed into Prakrit 
Samam which ultimately became Sam. In the Asokan 
inscription^^ we find ' Sasvatam Samam Yujeyu,’ i.e., may 
display full or preserving energy. Vardhak comes from 
Vardha or Vridhi, i.e., to increase or to rise. Therefore, 

* Gushana Vamsa Samvardhaka ’ means the complete en- 
hancer of the (prestige) of the Kushana race. That Kanishka 


20 Manikiala Inscription of the year 18 of Kanishka. 

21 Cf. Maharajasa Gushanasa rajami. 

22 Jaugarahy 11. 14. 
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belonged to the Kusha or Kushana race is evident from 
the fact that the Chinese translation of the Sutraleinkar of 
Asvaghosa contains a passage which says — In the Kusha 
race there was a King names Kanishka In the Tibetan 
version of th6 Maharaja Kanikalekha Matricheta there is an 
expression by which Kanishka is addressed as born in the 
* Kusha race.’ This is not a solit 2 ury instance in Indian 
history where a king mentions that by reason of his achiev- 
ing the highest distinctions he has increased the honour of his 
Kula ’ or ‘ family,' but there are other instances also. In 
the Nanaghat Inscription ■' there is the expression ‘ ‘ Amgiya 
Kula Vadhana,” i.e., an increaser of the Amgiya family. 
Kanishka increased the Kushana race by assimilating the 
other Yuechi tribes. Kujula Kadphises, as has been pointed 
out before, had subdued the remaining four Yuechi tribes 
and assumed overlordship with the title ‘ Devaputra ’ which 
was used only by the Chinese Emperor. In the time of 
Wema Kadphises his old age coupled with his vast empire 
must have given the other Yuechi tribes an opportunity to 
rise again by bringing a disruption. Kanishka who immedi- 
ately succeeded Wema Kadphises as his supplanter, assimila- 
ted these tribes into one race and thus increased the prestige 
of his Kula or family. Thus Kanishka enhanced the pres- 
tige of his Kula or family in two ways — by merging the 
other Kulas or families into one race and secondly by acquir- 
ing a vast empire. This epithet thus can only govern 
Kanishka and not a petty general like Lala. That is the 
reason why we find the existence of some ‘ Devaputra Shahi 
Shahanushahi ’ prince even in the time of Samudragupta. 
Though their kingdom was small yet they retained the 
family honour. On the authority of C. J. Marquart, 
“ Eveanzabe,” p. 242, it may be said that the disintegration 

^ Journal Asiatique, 1696, IF, p. 437 ; Indian Antiquary, 1903. p. 383. 

^ Archaeological Survey Report of Western India, Vol, V, p. 60, I. 3. 
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of the Kushan race in its natural name was not done even till 
the fifth century A.D. It is just possible that their fall was 
brought about by the Huns who by destroying the Kushan 
race assumed the title ‘ Shahanushahi ’ as we find in the 
inscription of Toramana. ' 

Kaisara . — In the Ara inscription of the year 41 we find 
Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa Kaisarasa Vajeshka* 
putrasa Kanishkasa sambatsare.” To whom does this title 
apply is a matter of conjecture. Was there a second 
Kanishka ? Professor Liiders arrived at the conclusion that 
there were two Kanishkas. The Kanishka of the Ara ins- 
cription was the grandson of Kanishka 1 and thus according 
to him was the son of Vajeshka or Vasishka as he so called 
himself. This does not fit in well in view of the fact that we 
have the inscriptions of Huvishka from the year 33 to 51. 
If then we presume that Kanishka had divided his empire 
into two halves — one half constituting the North-West 
Frontier for Vasishka and the other half for Huvishka, then 
Kanishka 11 being the son of Vajeshka or Vasishka as assum- 
ed by Liiders, must be ruling contemporaneously with 
Huvishka. But there are two difficulties in the way. Firstly, 
how can Vajeshka be identified with Vasishka ? Secondly, 
it seems too much for the son of a local Raja or Maharaja 
who had received only one half of the empire from his father 
to style himself with high-sounding titles including the 
Roman title ‘ Kaisara ’ also which was used only by the 
Roman Emperor. Vasudeva who succeeded his father 
Huvishka deleted many titles used by his father and grand- 
father because his empire was confined to Muttra and a little 
beyond. The fact, therefore, seems to be that Kanishka of 
the Ara inscription must be none else than Kanishka the 
Great, who by his vast empire, great commercial intercourse 
with other countries of the East and the West acquired a 
position akin to the Roman or the Chinese Emperor. The 
title Kaisara or Caesar was used for the first time by 
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Julius Caesar of Ronns aad after him by Emperor Augustus. 
It must have been brought to the Court of Kanishka by the 
merchants. 

Therefore, Vajeshka must have been the father of king 
Kanishka and liot his son. We have every reason to believe 
that Kanishka of the Ara inscription if he were the son of 
Vasishka, as Professor Liiders suggests, must have used the 
full titles which his father deserved. Full titles of the 
paurents were given in the inscriptions with a view to assert 
the honour of the family. As has been pointed out before, 
Kanishka must have belonged to one of the Yuechi tribes 
or probably of the little Kushana tribe and was acting as 
Wema Kadphises’s Chief. Finding an opportunity he 
struck a fatal blow resulting in the overthrow of the Kadphises 
group. Again the dates of Vasishka and Huvishka, whose 
inscriptions are found between the years 24 to 28 and 33 to 
60 respectively, can be reconciled in this way that Kanishka 
because of his vast conquests had to leave his capital for a 
number of yeeurs and hence he must have appointed his sons 
to look after the empire in his absence with full kingly 
powers. During this period any inscription inscribed had 
naturally the name of the de facto ruler and not the de jure 
one. Kanishka in fact died while waging a war in the 
North. Vasishka probably predeceased Kanishka who having 
ruled till the year 41 was succeeded by Huvishka. 

Thus a perusal of the titles shows that Kanishka borrow- 
ed his titles not only from India where he actually ruled but 
also from China, Iran and Rome. In view of the vast em- 
pire which he had acquired through his own enterprise he 
fully deserved the titles used by him both in his inscriptions 
and in his coins. 


64~1290B 
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BIRUDAS OF ANCIENT TRAVANCORE 

KINGS 


Mr. R. V. PoDuvAL, B.A. 

Director o] Archaeology, Tracancore State 


The ruling family of Travancore traces its descent from 
the ancient Cera kings referred to as independent in the edicts 
of Asoka Maurya (3rd Century B.C.). Their history goes 
back to an epoch before the Mahabharata war in which we 
come across a reference to Udayan Ceral,' the Cera king 
who acted as host to the combatants of that war. The Ceras 
were noted for their charity, and were famous in warfare 
and statecraft. Thus we find in Purananuru that “ Ceraman 
Udiyan Ceralalan ” is mentioned as “ Perum Corru,”' i.e., 
one who distributed food in abundance, and “ Vanavaram- 
ban, ” i.e., one whose territories were encircled by the sea ; 
while his son Nadum-Csralatan bore the title “ Imayavjiram- 
ban, ’ i e., one who extended the territory up to the 
Himalayas.® 

Another king Ceran Senkuttavan is mentioned as ' ‘ Kadal 
Pirakkottiya,”* i.e., one who destroyed the efficacy of the sea 
as a refuge. Even so late as the 9th Century A.D. Raja- 
sekhara the Cera king, is recorded as “ Sri Rajadhiraja Raja 
Parameswara Bhattaraka.” 

I Silappadikaram, Canto XXIJI, II. 35-60; Purananuru, at. 2. 

* See Purananuru, song 2, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Swaminatha Iyer, 
p. 3. and p. 5 of the Cera Kings of the Sangam Period by K. G. Sesha fyer. 

5 Patirrupattu. 2nd Patigatn, see page 10 of Cera Kings of the Sangam Period. 

4 See Patirrupattu Patigam and also Cera Kings of the Sangam Period, p. 22, 

6 Talamanaillam copper plate, T.A.S., Vol. II, p. 13. 
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The tradition of the Cera kings is inherited by the rulers 
of Travancore who are considered to be their direct descend- 
ants. In an inscription “ of the Kollam year 364, i.e., A.D. 
1189, Vira Udaya Martanda Varma, called also Koda 
M2u:tanda Varma, a Travancore king, is styled as “Kolamba- 
dhisa ' * while a successor of his, Ravi Varma Sangramadhira 
Kollam 474-488, i.e., 1299-1313 A.D. the greatest and by far 
the most powerful not only of the kings of Travancore, but 
also of the whole of Kerala, who conquered the whole of 
South India defeating the Colas and Pandyas and was crown- 
ed as Emperor on the banks of the Vegavati in Conjeevaram, 
bore the Biiudas ' “ Chandrakulamangalapradipa,’’ i.e., the 
light of the lunar line of kings, “ Yadavanarayana,” i.e., 
the Krishna of the Yadavas, “ Keraladesapunyaparinama,*’ 
i.e., one born as the result of the holy acts of the Kerala 
country, “ Namandarakarna,” i.e., Kama under another name, 
'* Kupakasarvabhauma," i.e., the Emperor of the Kupaka 
country, “ Kulasikharipratistapitagarudadvaja," i.e., the 
establisher-planter of Garuda banner on Kulaparvatas, 
“ Kolambapuravaradhisvara,” i.e., the supreme God of the 
great city of Kolamba, “ Sri Padmanabhapadakamalaparama- 
radhaka,” i.e., the devout worshipper of the lotus feel of God 
Sri Padmanabha, “ Pranatarajapratisthacarya,” i.e., the pre- 
ceptor in putting in stability those kings who bow down, 
“ Vimatcirajabandikara,” i.e., the imprisoner of enemy kings, 
“ Dharmataiumulakanda," i.e., the prime root of the tree of 
Dharma, " Sadgunalankara,’' i.e., the ornament of the virtu- 
ous, “ Chatuhshashti Kalavallabha,'’ i.e., the lover or master 
of 64 arts, “ Dakshinabhojaiaja,’" i.e., the king Bhoja of the 
South, “ Sangramadhira," i.e., firm in battle, Maharaja 
Paramesvara Jayasimhadeva Nandana.’’ 

^ T. A. S., Vol. Ill, p. 50, Cosalakiishna Shrine inscription, Trivandrum. 

7 Stone inscription at Valia Chalai Temple, Tii\andium O . A. S., Vol, 11. 
pp. 56-59;. 

* T. A. S., Vol. 11, p. 59, Valiachalai inscription. 
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In a little record ® of Keraiapuram, dated the Kollam year 
491, i.e., A.D. 1316, Vira Udaya Marttanda Varma, a 
Travancore king, is referred to as “ Vira Pandya Deva ” 
probably to indicate his victory over a Pandya king. One 
of his successors “ Aditya Varma ” was known as Sarvanga- 
natha " as is seen from an inscription"' at Vadaseri dated 
the Kollam year 549, i.e., A.D. 1374. In an inscription '^ at 
Suchindrum dated Kollam 586, i.e., 1411 A.D. Marttanda 
Varma a Travancore king of the 1 5th Century A.D. is 
recorded as ‘ ‘ Keralakshmapatindra ’ ’ while another king by 
the name of “ Aditya Varma *’ is referred to as “Akhila- 
kalavallabha ’ ’ in the Trikkanamkudi Bell inscription of the 
Kollam year 644, i.e., 1459 A.D. In a later inscription" 
dated Kollam 661, i.e., A.D. 1486 the Travancore king of 
the time Jayasiinha had the Birudas “ Ancinanpugalidam ” 
and “ Ceravamsakiritapati, ' I.e., the crowned king of the 
Cera dynasty. 

Udaya Marttanda Varma, known as “ Jayattunganattu 
Muttavar ' another king of Travancore who reigned in the 
7th century of the Kollam year, i.e., the 16th centviry A.D. 
bore the titles of * ‘ Sankaranarayanamurti Velaikaran 
(Servant of God Sankaranarayana) " and Sankaranarayana, 
“ Venrumankonda ” (one who acquired the earth by victory) 
and “ Bhutalaviia ‘ ' (the only hero in the world), while two of 
his successors Vila Rema Vaiman (Kollem 712, A.D. 1537) 
and Vira Kerala Vairra (KclJcm 720, A.D. 1545) were sur- 
named Vanrumankonda Bhutalavira. ’ 

* T. A. S.. Vol. IV.p. 171. 

T. A. S.. Vol. IV. p. 171. 

« T. A. S.. Vol. VIII, p. 28. 

w T. A. R., Il08,p.2l. 

Paracturaman Perunteiu inscription now at Padmanakhaputfim Mutevtn 
(T. A.R.. ni3,p. I8J. 

Mundcsvt rerrundayar temple inscription (1 . A. R., 1 108» p. 37). 

'i . A. S.» Vol. IV, p. 99, Thovala inacription; Suchindrum inacription, 
r. A. S., Vol. IV, pp. JOJ. J04. 
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All kings of the Travancore Royal family were known 
as Kul 2 «ekh 2 ira Perumal ’ ’ and sometimes “ VenattU 
Adikal.’’ Raja Martanda Varma the Great, the maker of 
the present Travancore (904 to 933 M.E. — A.D. 1729-1758) 
dedicated the* whole State to Sri Padmanabha in A.D. 1750 
(925 M.E.) and he and his successors assumed the title of 
“ Sri Padmanabha Dasa. ’ To his nephew Rama Varma 
Maharaja (Kollam 933-973; A.D. 1758-1798) the Nawab 
of Garnatic conferred the titles ** Munne Sultan Maharaja 
Raje Rama Raja Bahadur Shamsheer Jung. Since his 
time all the ruling kings of Travancore bear the honorific 
titles “ Sri Padmanabha Dasa Vanchi Bala Kulasekhara 
Kiritap>ati Munne Sultan Maharaja Raja Rama Raja 
Bahadur Shamsheer Jung.” 


'« T. A. S.,Vol. IV, p. 114. 

^7 Travancore State Manual^ Vol. I, p. 408. 
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A NEW IMAGE OF RAHU FROM 
MATHURA 

Mr. M. M. Nagar, M.A. 

Curator, Curzon Museum of Archaeology^ Muttra 


The sculpture described here was first discovered by my 
predecessor Mr. V. S. Agrawala, M.A., and briefly noticed 
in the Journal of the Hindustani Academy in Hindi.' It was 
kept, until the time of its acquisition by me for the Mathura 
Museum, outside the main shrine of a temple of Radha 
Krsna in Sitoha village, an ancient site about 4 miles south- 
west of the city on the Govairdhan Road. It was wor- 
shipped there as an image depicting Raja l§antanu practis- 
ing austerities with his two queens for obtaining a son. The 
exact find-spot of the sculpture cannot be determined ; but 
the new temple of Sitoha is built on an ancient mound dating 
back to the Kushana period, as proved by the discovery of 
some broken Kushana statuettes from the adjoining tank 
called Santetnukunda and hence there is little doubt that the 
present sculpture originated from somewhere in its neigh- 
bourhood. It provides an additional link in the chain of 
evidence suggesting that Mathura played an important part 
in the evolution and perfection of the forms of deities in 
Brahmanical IccECgiaphy ever since the Kushana period (c/. 
JISOA, Dec. 1938). Cur image cannot be dated earlier 
than the medieval period, and is a good specimen to show 

1 Brehtranica] Itcages in Kfathura Ait ^ V. S. Agrawala, Hindtuihani, Vol. 7. 
t>t. 1, Jan. mi, p. 14, Fig. 27. 
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the development of Brahmanical art at Mathura after the 
great epoch of the Guptas. 

It is a relief (No. 2836, L. 28-3^^ W. V-b") which shows 
the planet Rahu in tarpana-mudra, with a smiling facial 
expression. 'Fhe nose is shown flat and the ears long and 
pendant. He has two long tushes and a circular Qr^ mark 
on his forehead. The curly hair on head are shown in 
clusters of spirals, arranged in peurallel rows. The face has 
sparse moustaches and a beard spreading on the temples in 
short curls. The figure wears conspicuous flowery earrings 
(patra-kundala), a double necklace of pearls (muktavalf) with 
a jewelled pendant in the middle, beaded armless (bhuja- 
bandha) and bracelets (valaya). A broad bend bearing 
designs of four-petalled lotus and other floral patterns forms 
the sacred thread (yajnopavita). Behind the head of Rahu 
is an aureole (prabhavali) carved with flamelike decoration. 
On either side of the deity stands in tribhanga pose an atten- 
dant with head and hands damaged, wearing a scarf tied 
round the thighs and various other ornaments. Traces of 
halo behind their heads can still be seen. There is no 
doubt that the relief will be recognized as an uncommon 
specimen of medieval art for the purity and simplicity of its 
style combined with much beauty of form. As a fine speci- 
men of early medieval art it may be assigned to the 8th or 
9th century A,D. It is made of buff -coloured sandstone. 

Rahu is worshipped by the Hindus as one of the niite 
planets (Navagraha), the other eight being Surya, Chandra. 
Bhauma, Budha, Brhaspati, 8ukra, 8ani and Ketu. The 
sculpturing of these planets in Hindu Iconography took place 
in the Gupta period for the first time and since then slabs or 
stelae bearing their images have formed a common feature 
of decoration in the Bredimanical temples both in north and 
south India. The earliest known sculpture from Mathura 
bearing the Navagraha group was a stele in which the eight 
figures were shown standing, beginning from the left with 
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Sarya wearing long coat in Northern style (Udichyaveia) 
and ending with Rthu in tarpanamudra . The piece was a 
remarkable specimen of Gupta Art (c. 5th cent. A.D.); but 
it seems to have been sent out of India by Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Radha Krsna who had found it.^ 

Images of the nine planets were mostly portrayed all on 
one and the same slab excepting those of Suiya whose wor- 
ship was very widely prevalent, and hence his images were 
also ceurved independently. It appears, however, that the 
practice of depicting other Grahas separately also came into 
vogue at a later date, and hence independent images of them, 
like the one under review, are also sometimes met with 
although they are rare. 

^ BraKmanical Images in Mathura Art by V. S. Agrawala> HinduBthani, Vol. 7. 
Pt. I, jan. f937, p. 14, Fig. 26* 
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THE EARLIEST COPPER GRAN F OF 
THE VAKATAKA DYNASTY 

Mr. Y. K. Deshpande, M.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S, 

AND 

Mr. D. B. Mahajan, B.A. 

Ycotmal, Berar 


The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, the renowned orientalist of 
Patna attempted to construe the history of the Vakataka 
dynasty in his famous work “ History of India (150 A. D. to 
350 A.D.) ” which was published in 1933. The history was 
based on the Puranas, copper grants and other material 
then available. Since the publication of that volume, some 
other grants and stone inscriptions have been brought to light 
and published. According to Dr. Jayaswal,' the stone 
inscriptions at Nachna" and Ganj,'* belonging to the reign of 
Prthivisena I, are the earliest records of the Vakataka kings. 
But the newly edited inscription * at Deotek has been ascribed 
by Prof. V. V. Mirashi, the editor of the inscription, to the 
reign of Rudrasena I and thus it is claimed to be the earliest 


* History of India (150 A.D. to 350 A.D.t, p. 73. 
» G. I., p. 233, Noe. 53-54. 

3 E. I., XVII, p. 12. 

^ Proceedings of the 8th Oriental Conference. 
65-1290B 
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record of the Vakataka kings. The three coins discovered at 
Kosam have been identified* by Dr. Jayaswal to have been 
issued by Pravarasena I, Rudrasena I and Prithivisena I, but 
Prof. Mirashi opines” that Dr. Jayaswal’s reading of the 
legends and figures on the coins are extremely doubtful. 
The copper grant ' issued by Prabhavati Gupta as regent from 
Nandivardhana is however the earliest copper grant of the 
Vakataka dynasty published up till now. 

We have the pleasure of publishing today a copper grant 
which is claimed to be the earliest record of the Vakataka 
dynasty known to have been inscribed on copper or stone. 
This grant was issued from Vatsagulma (the famous town of 
Basim at present in the Akola district of Berar) by order of 
the Vakataka king Vindhyasakti. Now no other Vindhya- 
sakti is known to history in the line of the Vakataka kings 
than the one who is known to the Puranas and in the inscrip- 
tions as the founder of the family. Almost all the copper 
grants start the description of the family from Pravarasena 1. 
The Puranas*^ mention Vindhyasakti, father of Pravira as 
the founder of tlie family : so also the Ajanta inscription “ of 
Varahaieva in cave No. XVI begins the line of the Vakataka 
kings from Vindhyasakti. It can thus safely be said that the 
present grant, if genuine, belongs to the foundei of the 
dynasty and so it is the earliest record of the family. 

The Dudia plates of Pravarasena II and the Balaghat 
plates^' of Prthivlsena II commence the description of the family 


^ History of India, p. 108. 

® Nagpur University Journal. No. 3, December, 1937, p. 20 (26*. 

7 E. I., XV, p. 39 (Poona plates). 

^ Vsyu PurSna (Bangabasi edition). Chap. 99, 371, 372 says VindKyaiakti-8uta8»*c 
=5pi PravTro nSma ViryavSn. 

9 A. S. W. J.. IV, page 124. 

10 E. I.. Vol. HI. p. 138. 
u E. b,IX,p.269. 
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from Pravarasena 1 and describe him as samrat and record 
that he performed four asvamedhas along with several other 
yajnas mentioned therein* On the basis of these statements Dr. 
Jayaswal dubs him as the first samrat (emperor) of the family. 
But the Puranas regard Vindhyasakti important enough to be 
recorded as ‘ murdhabhisikta ' king of the family. Dr. 
Jayaswal considers ''' him, first, to be a general of the Bhara- 
^ivas, but no authority has been quoted by him to support 
this view. The present grant throws much light on Vindhya- 
sakti and records the names of his father, grandfather and 
probably of his mother. It describes Vindhyasakti of the Vaka- 
takas as dhaimamaharaja and also as samrat who perform- 
ed four asvamedhas and also the yajnas such as (I) agni- 
stoma, ( 2 ) Aptoryama, (3) Vajapeya, (4) Jyotistoma, (5) 
Brhaspati-sava, and (6) Sadyaskra. Nos. 2-3 and 4 are not 
found in the Dudia grant and Nos. 3 and 4 in the Balaghat 
grant, while Ukthya and Sodasii are not common in Dudia 
and Balaghat grants and Atiralra is only found in Dudia 
grant. Visnuvrddha as the gotra of the family and the 
performance of the Vajapeya and Brhaspatisava yajnas go to 
prove decidedly that the family was a Brahmin one. The 
name Haritiputra also strengthens this fact. Again the 
description of his father Sarvasena eis dharmamah^aja shows 
that his father had a kingdom probably as a mandalika. 
His grandfather has been mentioned merely as Sri Pravara- 
sena without any kingly epithet. The facts recorded above 
adds, for the first time to our knowledge, about the previous 
history of Vindhyasakti. 

The recently published fragmentary grant " of Devasena 
by Dr. Randle of the India Office library was also issued 


History ot India, p. 111. 

13 /i>fd, p. 68. 

New Ind. Ant., II, No. 3, June. 1939, p. 177. 
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from Vatsagulma (Basim). h is a matter of coincidence that 
Devasena's grant, which is the last of the known copper- 
plate greints of the family, and the present grant which is the 
first of the group should have been issued from one and the 
same place, viz., Vatsagulma. 

There is another peculiarity of this grant worth mention- 
ing. All the known copper grants of the family are in 
Sanskrit while the record of the first plate of this grant up to 
‘ vacanat ’ (by order) is in Sanskrit and the rest of the grant 
is in Prakrit which appears to be later than the Maharastol 
of Vararuci’s grammar. As in the Maharastri the genitive 
serves the purpose of the dative, the Maharastri form of 
the genitive of ‘ Sagotta ' would be * sagottassa ’ , but the 
form of genitive used for the dative in this grant is ‘ sagot- 
tesi.' It therefore appears that this ‘ esi ' form is the preli- 
minary stage of the ‘ si ' or ‘ si * , the present dative termina- 
tion of the Marathi language. 

The present grant is the only grant written in Prakrit 
language and found in the territory which comprises the 
ancient Vidarbha. We find two grants of the Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman II, to be in Prakrit. They are (1) Mayida- 
volu plates,"' edited by Dr. E. Hultzsch and (2) Hirahadagalli 
grant, edited by G. Biihler. These grants have great 
similarity of language and expressions and terms used, with 
the present grant and one is inclined to come to the conclu- 
sion that both these families belonging to the same gotra are 
branches of the same slock. 

It would be interesting to note the points of similarity of 
expressions and terms in these three grants in a tabulated 
form. 


Prakrit Prakasai VII, 64 (Vaidya’s edition, p. 86. * Caturtkyal) tas|lii.*) 

I., Vol. VI, p. 87. We find this * esi ’ termination for genitive in this grant, 
‘ etesi ’ for ' ctesam ’ (line 27) and ‘ cesi * for ‘ ca esSm * (line 46) 
n E. I., Vol. II. p. 5. 
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No, 

Present grant 

Mayidavolu grant 

Hirahadagalli grant 

] 

Amha santaka 


Am ha saiicarantaka 

2 

Amhehi dani 

amhehi dani 


3 

apuno vijaya vijayike 


vijaya vijayike 

4 

ayubala vaddhanike 

ayubala vadhanike 

d h ainmay uya^obala 
vadhanike 

5 

parihare vitarama 

parihare vitarama 


6 

patehi dohi 


patibliaga be 

7 

acandsditya kalaku 


acanda tarakalika 

i 

8 

j araddha savvai neyika 

1 aradha saipivi) nayakain 

; aratth .1 sanivinayikam 

9 

: alavanakleana khataka 
^krtaka) 

alona(kh)adakam 

. Lilona gulacchobhain 

10 

1 i 

; apupphakkhira ggahana 

j 

i 

1 

1 

i 

! 

j adudhadadhigahanain 
, aliaritaka.sakapuppha 
gahaiiam 

] 

11 ^ 

^ aparaniparagobalivardda 

1 aparampara baliva(datn> 

1 

1 

i apiiiunipara Vialivadda 

1 gahanam 

12 

abhatappavcsa 

j abhadapapesarp 


13 

akarada acainmadgolaka 
akhattn collakavenesika 

i akuracolaka vines! khat (aii 
1 samvasam I 

1 akaiayollakavinesi khatta^ 
vasam 


So also the present grant has got similarity of expressions and 
terms with the subsequent grants of the Vakataka family, the 
only difference being in the fact that they are wholly in 
Sanskrit, which fact goes to support the view of Dr. 
Jayaswal that there was revival of Sanskrit language during 
the regime of the Vakatakas. We take the Dudia plates 
and the fragmentary Mansar plate for the purpose of com- 
parison. 
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The comparative table is as follows : — 


No. 

The present grant 

Dudia plate 

Mansar plate 

' 

arnha santaka 

asmat santakas 


2 

sava yoganitutta 

sarva{a)dhyaksa niyoga- 
niyukta 

sai vadhyaksaniy oga- 
niyukta 

3 

apano ayubala 


• 


vaddhanike 

atniano dhaimayiih balam 
ai^vaiya vivridhayc 

atmadharmayurbalani 
ai^varyya vivrddhaye 

4 

dhammatthane 

dharmaslhane 


5 

puvvarayaniiiTialeyase 

purvara janumat ain 

purvvasamajnaya 

6 

abhatappavesa 

abhatacchatrci pravesya 

abhatasrhatrapravesya 

7 

alavanakenna kkhanaka 

alavamaklinnakreni j 

khanaka | 

alavniiakliptokreni 

khanaka 

6 

sanidhi sopanidhi ; 

Ruriidhi sopanidhi 1 

! 


9 

acandaditya kalako ; 

j 

acandradilyakaliyau ! 

• 

acaiidra(dra)di(yakaliyaili} 

10 

.sadandakanigrahn 

karejjametti 

fiiadandanigrniiam kuiya- i 
innh 


11 

savvaccharam 

i 

sarnvatsare 


12 

1 

apuppakkhira ggahane 

j 

a|>uspaksirasandoham t 

apushpaksii asandoha { h) 


I 


There is another peculiarity of the Vakataka grants, viz., 
that the years mentioned are the regnal yeeirs. The present 
grant also is no exception to this rule. 1 read the year 37 in 
the present grant as suggested by Mr. R. B. Dikshit, Director- 
General of Archaeology and Dr. Majumdar, the President of 
the History Congress of Calcutta. The dates are not record- 
ed by months, fortnights and days but by seasons, fortnights 
and days. This speciality is found in many early grants 
of different dynasties, e.g,, the Mayidavolu grant of the 
Pallava king and the inscription of king Yajnasrl Gotami- 

E.I., Vol. V! 0900-01), p. 84 (savaccharaih 10 gimha pakho cchatfo 6 
Pancam 5). 

EJ., Vol. I, p. 75, No. XV, new inscription of king Yajnasri Gottami putra 
^savacchar satafvijmaip 204? hematanain pakham catutham 4 divasa 5). 
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putra and the Kushan inscription of Maharaja Bhimasena. 

If we accept 248 A,D. as the year of the coronation of 
Vindhya^kti as suggested by Dr. Jayaswal, the year of the 
present grant comes to 285 A.D. 

The present editors have edited the present grant from 
the photographs of the plates secured through Mr. Dhanagare 
Sastri of Basim. It is assured that the original copperplates 
are with a gentleman from the inofussil village near about 
Basim; the editors had no opportunity to see them. It was 
however given to understand that the photographs are equal 
to the size of the original plates. There are in all six photo- 
graphs and each photograph contains five lines, and it has 
got whole mark in the middle of the left side after about 
two or three letters. It thus appectrs that there are in all four 
plates of which the first and fourth plates have got writing 
on one side only while the middle two plates have writing on 
both the sides. The size of the plates is 6 ']" by 3’4'\ 
The length of the line is 5 '' inches and the size of the letters 
is ordinarily by j ”. The characters are of the boxheaded 
type as are usually found in the Vakataka grants and the 
grants of Mahakosal Kings of the period. There are very 
few differences in orthography as compared with the writings 
of the other grants of the Vakatakas and they arc 
negligible. 

This grant is valuable for its Prakrit language which is 
possibly the speaking language of the people of ancient 
Vidarbha. This is the only original record of the earliest 
period found in the province and as such it will be useful for 
tracing the earliest stage of development of Marathi, the 
current language of the locality. It will be a subject for 
another paper to discuss the deviation of the language from 

M 20; A.S.R.. Vol. 21. p. M9, plate XX: E.I., Vol. IX. p. 129 (malisrajasya 
Bhimasenaya sainvatsar<^ 50+2 Gnsmapaksc 4 10). 

Jayaawal : History of India, p. III. 
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that of Vararuci’s Prakrit and to find the traces of the modern 
Marathi in the language of the present grant. 

For the convenience of the scholeurs blocks of the photo- 
graphs, transliteration and the translation of the present grant 
are being published along with this pap«r. 

Transcript of the grant of Vindhyasakti 
First Plate 

Drstam — 

(1) Vatsagulmad - dharmmamaharajasya == agnistoma- 

aptoryama-vajapeya-jyoti- 

(2) stoma-brhaspati- sava - sadyaskra-catur - asvamedha- 

yajinas-samraja- V 

Siddham — 

(3) snivrddha-sagotrasya Hariti-putrasya Sri-Pravarasena- 

pautrasya 

(4) dharmmamaharajasya'' Sri - Sarvvasena - putrasya 

dharmma-maharajasya 

(5) Vakatakanain Sri-Vindyasakter-vacanat Nandikatasa 
uttara"'-magge 

2nd Plate, first side 

(6) bhakalakkhoppakabbhase akasapaUesu amha-santaka 

sawayoga-ni- 

(7) yutta anatti - bhata sesaya - sancaranta -rala^-putta 

bhanitavva amhehi 

2. (8) dani apuno-vijaya-vejayike ayu- bala- vaddhanike 
svasti- 

(9) santi'vacane ihamuttike dhammatthane etthad-grame 

adhi“ wanika-cara- 

(10) neissa addhaka Bhslandayana-sagottesi Situ jjesi 
Kapinjala- 

** Read'Viinu.' ^ Read * rt]*.’ Read ‘ ultara.’ 

» Rcad'kula.' " Read'lthi.' 




VakdUikc'% Coppt:r I Male 2n<l Plate, second side 



Vakataka Copper Plato 3rd Plate, fiisl side 
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2nd plale, 2nd side 

(11) sagottesi Ruddajjesi Sravistliayana - sagottesi 
Bhattidevajjesi 

(12) ICosika - sagottesi Desujjesi Kosika - sagottesi 
Venhujjesi 

(13) Kosika-sagottesi Vidhijjesi Paippaladi-sagottesi 
Pitu- 

(14) jjesi Bhalandayana-sagotlesi Candajesi Kosika- 
sagottesi Jetthaje- 

(15) si patelii dohi Bhalandayana-sagottesi Buddhajesi 
Kosika-sagottesi 

3rd plate, 1st side 

(16) Bhattilajjesi Kosika-sagottesi Sivajjesi Kosika- 
sagottesi 

( 1 7) Harinnnjesitli elena bamhanana bhagatinna 3 
Kosika-sagottesi 

3. (18) Revati jjesi bhago cautthotti acandadityakalako 
apuvvada- 

(19) ttfyadatto puvvarayaniimateyase catuvvejjaggama 
majjata pariharo vita- 

(20) rama lajatba araltha-samvaineyika alavana-kema- 
kkhanaka ahiranna-dhanna- 

3rd plate, 2nd side 

(2 1 ) ppanaya-ppadeya apuppba-kkhira-ggahani aparani- 
para-go-balivardda 

(22) avara-siddhika acanimadgolaka abhala-ppavesa 
akhatta-collaka-vcne- 

(23) sika akarada avaha sanidhi sopanidhi sakutup- 
panta 

(24) samanca-mahakarana savvajati-parihara-parihitanca 
jato upari li- 

66-1290B 
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(25) khita sasana cadamyamana karetta rakkhadha 
rakkhapedhaya parikaradha 

Fourth plate 

(26) pariharapedhaya jovu aba J ham karejja kartavvya 
anumannati 

(27) tissa etehi upari-likhitehi bamhanehi parikupitesa 
danda- 

(28) ka nigraha karejjainelti savvaccharam 37 hemanta 
pakkham padhamatn 

(29) divasa 4 samupanatthi likhitamimam sasanam 
senapatina 

(30) Vanhuna iti ll siddhirasiu 1! [four-petalled lotus 
symbol] II 


Translation 

Seen. 

(Ll. 1 to 5). From Vatsagulma (Basim) by order of 
Vindhyasaktl, of the Vakatakas, who is the righteous'" king, son 
of the righteous king Sarvasena, a grandson of Sri Pravarasena, 
son of Hariti'" and also belonging to Visnuvrddha gotra, who 
is an emperor performing agnistoma, aptoryama, Vajapeya, 
Jyotistoma, Brhaspatisava, Sadyaskra and four asvamedhas. 
In the northern region of Nandikata (the present Nanded in 
the Nizam's state). (11. 6 and 7.) bhakalakkhoppakabbhase 
akasapattesu(?) 


^ Dharmamaharaja is translated as righteous king. This epithet occurs in many 
grants of other dynasties. 

Hsrltiputra occurs in the grants of Visnu Kunda Cutu Satnkarni. They were 
Mfinavya gotra Harltiputra. The Kadamhas also imitated them. The epithet Hlriti- 
putra does not occur in subsequent Vakataka grants. It might be the name of Vindhya- 
jakti as Gautamiputra has been recorded as name of the £o:i of Pravarasena 1. — Dr. 
D. C. Sircar : Successors of the Satavahanas in the Lower Deccan, p. 155. 

^ This clause cannot be, as yet, explained. Abhas— near, and patia* region. 
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Completed. 

Those who are in our retinue, those who have been 
appointed by the order of the chief, the warriors under orders, 
noblemen touring by command, ' j should be spoken to 
(warned) (11. 7 to 9); by us now for our success and for 
successful end, for extending our life and strength, for attain- 
ment of welfare and peace, and for benefit here and in the 
next world, in this holy place and in this village, half to the 
section of Atharvana (11. 10 to I 5) to Situjja of Bhalandayana 
gotra, to Ruddajja of Kapinjala gotra, to Bhattidevajja of 
iSravisthayana gotra, to Desujja of Kausika gotra to Venhujja 
of Kausika gotra, to Vidhijja of Kausika gotra, to Pitujja of 
Paippaladi gotra, to Candajja of Bhalandayana gotra and to 
Jetthajja of Kausika gotra by two parts; (11. 16 to 19) to 
Buddhajja of Balandayana-gotra, to Bhattilajja of Kausika 
gotra, to Sivajja of Kausika gotra and to Harinnajja of 
Kausika gotra — to these Brahmans third part ; to Revatijja of 
Kausika gotra the fourth part ; lasting for the period of the 
sun and the moon, have been given as was not formerly 
given, we give with the exemptions and limitations in the 
village which has people of the four Vedas — which exemp- 
tions and limitations were given effect to by the former 
kings. 

The exemptions and limitations are as follows : — (11. 20 
to 23) without being required to supply bullocks,"' etc., in 
succession free from the dues of digging and selling salt, 

Sesay a — commanded. Sesiya sancaranta kulaputra is equivalent to Ajna sancari 
kulaputrah. 1 he word 5csaya occurs with the same meaning in the Apabhramsa work 
Satkhanda Sama by Prof. Hiralal Jain of Amraoti. 

Adhivanika = Atharvanika which occurs in other grants. 

Ajia = Aiya. Ruddajja — Rudrirya. Aiya epithet is added to Brahmin names 
in subsequent Vakfital a p rants in Fanskiit. Ji in Rudiaji, isivaji in Marathi is the 
latest form of ajja and arya 

.33 This clause occurs in ihe Hirahadagalli plates of Sivaskandavaimcn II and the 
meaning of the clause as given by the editor Prof. Buhler has been followed here. 
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without any dues for gold, grain and matrimony,"' without 
requiring to pay dues for cows and bullocks as was being paid 
previously, avar siddhika ( ?), without any dues for hide and 
coal, free from the entry of the warriors, without being 
required to supply cots, water pots, etc., free from any 
taxes, free from carriers’ taxes, with the underground treasure 
and with the minor treasures, with the right of duties and taxes 
(1- 24) samanca mahakarana "' sawajati parihara parihitanca (?) 
(11. 24 and 23) protect and cause to be protected from those 
who disobey the order written above, defeat them and cause 
them to be defeated (11. 26 to 28); we will restraint, with 
punishment, the person who obstruct. s or allows obstruction 
being caused by others- — on being complained against them 
by the Brahmins mentioned above (ii. 28 to 30). It has 
been completed in the year 37, first fortnight of Hemanta, day 
4. This order has been written by Visnu, the general. 
Let there be success. 


3'* The word pponaya can be the apabhramta iorni of Pianaya hence it is translated 
as matrimony. 

Avasa siddhika and achara .siddhika occur in many grants. In the Dudia plates 
of Pravarasena II (.E. i., Vol. Ill, p. 2 0) the teiin occurs as * ava (efi) rasana carman, 
garan* ; the term is not properly explained. 

Similar clauses occur in the jMayida\olu plates and Hiiahadagalli plates of 
Sivaskandavarman II as ‘ akuiacolaka-viiitid khatta'^anivusarn and ‘ akara yollaka 
vinesi khattavasam ' respectively. 

The meaning of the clause is not clear. * Mahakararja * appears to be the name 
of an authority who ha.s control ovei rdl the castes and his rights have been protected. 




Vakatakii Coj>pcr Plale -3)«l Pl.ilt*, second side 



Vakataka Copper Plait ■ 4ll» Plate 
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RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF BENGAL 
IN THE PRE-PALA AGE 
Dr. B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit.(Lond.) 

CalcuUu University 


The Secretaries regret that this paper which was read 
before the Congress has not been left with the office and 
that no abstract is available. 
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HEAD-OFFERING MOTIF IN AN ANCIENT 
BENGAL TERRACOTTA 

(With two photographs) 

Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. 

Presidency College, Calcutta 

In his recently published work entitled “ Excavation at 
Paharpur, Bengal ” (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, No. 55), Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, while 
describing the terra-cottas of the main slirine, writes as 
follows (Ibid, p. 67) : — “ Another plaque shows a man 
seated on a cushion, holding the top-knot of his head with 
the left hand 2 Uid a sword in the right across his own neck, 
as if in the act of striking. This may possibly refer to the 
life of Buddha himself, when he cut off his long hair with 
his sword, just before he turned a recluse.’' 

In the absence of further references, it is not possible to 
trace this remarkable sculpture which is not illustrated in the 
volume under notice. Its significance, however, can be 
understood from the clear description given above. 

Representations of the Buddha’s cutting off his hair, 
preparatory to his renunciation, are by no means unknown to 
the Elastern school of sculpture to which cT;egory the series 
of terra-cottas at Paharpur belongs at least in part. This 
scene, for example, is represented in two stelae hailing from 
a village in Jessore euid from an unknown site in Bihar, 
which have been described and reproduced by Mr. R. D. 
Banerji (Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture, pp. 
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46 and 57, and Pis. XIX, b and c). But neither in these 
nor in any other known specimen the Buddha is figured as 
holding his sword across his own neck as if in the act of 
striking. The clue to the correct interpretation of the 
Paharpur plaque is to be found in a series of four Pallava 
and EWly Cola sculptures which were first identified by 
Dr. J, Ph. Vog^l in a paper published in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies (“ The Head-o0ering to the 
Goddess in Pallava Sculpture,” BSOS-, Vol. Vi, pp. 539- 
543, with four plates). In these sculptures which are found 
in theDraupadi rafha and the Varaha Cave at Mamallapuram, 
the Lower Cave at Trichinopoli and the temple at PuJ|a- 
mangai (10 miles to the south of Tanjore), we have the 
identical motif of a pair of male figures kneeling by the side 
of a four-armed goddess who can be easily identified as 
Durga or Mahisamardini. Dr. Vogel, after a minute examina- 
tion of the sculptures in question, concludes that in each of 
the above examples the person kneeling to the proper right 
of the goddess is shown in the act of offering his own head 
to the deity. 

The description of the kneeling figures by Dr. Vogel 
on the above examples tallies in all essentials with that of the 
Paharpur terracotta to which Mr. Dikshit refers. In the 
two clear specimens, those from Trichinopoli and PuUamangai, 
the personage seizes the tuft of his hair by the left hand while 
applying the sword held in his right hand to his neck (Fig. 1). 
The difference, viz,, the absence of the goddess and the 
seated posture, is probably due to the fact that the Paharpur 
plaque was held to be not a cult-object but a decorative 
design. 

A terracotta panel now deposited in the Mathura Museum 
(Fig. 2) enables us to trace the extension of this striking motif 
further afield in the region of the upper Ganges valley as far 
back as the Gupta period. It ** shows a bearded monk 
with emaciated ribs detaching his own head with a sword 
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which has half entered his throat ” (V. S. Agrawala, 
Handbooks of the Sculptures of the Curzon Museum of 
Archaeology t Muttra, 1939, p. 51 and figure 39). In the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 2) the monk is shown as 
kneeling with the right hand grasping the sword and the left 
holding the tuft of hair exactly as in the South Indian 
examples quoted above- As Mr. Agrawala kindly informs 
me, the terracotta was discovered from the bed of the Jumna 
at Muttra in 1938. Mr. Agrawala assigns it on grounds of 
style to the Gupta period. 

The offering of his own head by the devotee is not 
unknown to our ancient religious literature. An early 
instance is found in the Ramayana (Uttara-kanda, Chs. 
IX-X) in connection with the story of Ravana’s austerities 
for matching the greatness of his half-brother Vaisravana 
(Kubera). How Ravana propitiated Lord Brahma is told in 
the following lines : — 

Dala-varsa-sahasrantu niraharo Dasananah I 
purne varsa-sahasre tu sirascagnau juhava sah II 
evain var^-sahasrani nava .tasyaticakramuh I 
siramsi nava capyasya pravis^ni hutasanam II 
atha varsa-sahasre tu da^me dasamam urah I 
chettukame Dasagrive praptastatra pitamahah 11 

{Ibid, X, 10-12). 

llie above instance is only an isolated one. It is quite 
otherwise with the religious literature of the Saktas, where 
we find repeated sanctions for ritual-ofiering of his own blood 
by the devotee in honour of the godde.'^s. In the Devl- 
mahatmya section of the Markandeya Purina we are told how 
the king Suratha and the Vaisya Samadhi, after hearing the 
story of the Devi’s mahatrnya, propitiated the image of the 
deity by various offerings and ended by making her an 
offering soaked with blood from their own bodies. Then 
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the Devi being propitiated appeared before them and granted 
their desires : — 

Tau tasmin puline devyah krtva mOrtim mahimayim I 
arhanam cakratustasyah puspadhupagnitarpanaih II 
niraharau yataharau tanmanaskau samahitau I 
dadatustau balim caiva nijagatrasrguksitam II 
evain samaradhayatostribhir varsair yatatmanoh I 
paritusta Jagaddhatri pratyak^m praha Candika I 

Devyuvaca — 

Yatprarthyate tvaya bhupa tvaya ca kulanandana I 
mattastat prarthyatam sarvam paritusta dadami vam || 

(Markandeya Purana, XIII, 7-11). 

The Kalika Purana has the following verses in praise of 
the practice of blood-offering from his own body by the 
devotee : — 

Sardulasca narascaiva svagatra-rudhiram tatha I 
Candikabhairavadinam balayah parikfrtitah il 

Simhasya sarabhasyatha svagatrasya ca sonitaih I 
Devi trptim avapnoti sahasram parivatsaran || 

{Ibid, LXVII, 5 and 12). 

With these may be quoted the verses from the same work 
sanctioning the offering of flesh by the devotee : 

Yah sva-hrdaya-sanjatam mamsam masa-pramanatah I 
tila-mudga-pramanadva devyai dadyattu bhaktitah || 
sanmasabhyantare tasmat kamamistamavapnuyat I 


yenatmamamsarh satyena dadamisvarabhutaye I 
nirvaiuun tena satyena dehi ham ham namo namah I 
ityanena tu mantrena svamatnsam vitaredbudhah I 

(Ibid, LXVII, 172 and 184-85) 
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The Tantrasara, perhaps the most popular Tantric 
nibandha in Bengal, actually quotes rules relating to the 
o0ering of one’s own blood before the goddess and the 
blessings supposed to follow from this act : 

Svagatrarudhiradane tu— 

Kanthadho nabhitascorddhvani hrdbhagasya yatastatah I 
parsvayoscapi rudhiram Durgayai vinivedayet II 

Phalam tu Kumaritantre — 

Svagatrarudhiram dattva natva rajatvamapnuyat II 
yah svahrdayasanjatam mamsam masa-pramanatah I 
tila-mudga-pramanatn va dadyadbhaktiyuto narah II 
sanmasabhyantare tasya kamamistamavapnuyat I 

(Ibid, pp. 933-34, Bangavasi Ed., Calcutta, 1334 B.S.) 

In the late Tantric nibandha work from Bengal, called 
Pranato^m, written (as we learn from the preamble) by 
Ramatoseuia Vidyalarhkara in 1743 Saka (1821 A.D.), we 
have a quotation from the Matsyasilkta of Mahatantra. 
Here we have a comparative list of the merits of different 
kinds of blood -offerings before the Devi including that of 
his own blood by the devotee {Ibid, p. 285, Basumati ed., 
Calcutta). It is a matter of common knowledge that the rule 
of offering blood nearest the heart before the goddess is very 
much observed by pious Hindu ladies of Bengal down to our 
own times. 

The offering of one’s own blood before the goddess was 
not approved as a general rule by all the authorities of the 
Sakta cult. The Kalika Purana forbids a Biahmana to offer 
his own blood along with other animals in the passage 
mentioned below ; 

Siipham vyaghram narancapi svagatrarudhiram tatha 1 
na dadyat Brahmano madyam mahadevyai kadacana II 
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sva-gatrarudhiram dadyaccatmabadhamavapnuyat I 

{Ibid, LXVII. 50 and 52) 

To the same effect runs a text quoted in the Tanlrasara : — 

madyam datva mahadevyai Brahmano natakatn vrajet I 

svagatrarudhircun dattva atmahatyamavapnuyat 11 

{Ibid, p. 934) 

On the other hand, the Haratattvadidhiti while quoting 
similar inhibitory texts from the Gayatrltantra, reproduces 
and explains away a text of the Yoginitantra expressly 
enjoining a Brahmana to offer his own blood to the Devi : 

Yattu evani vipro devatayai svagalrarudhirarn dadediti 
Yoginitantra - sasthapatalavacanam tattadrsadhikariparam 

Porvavacane svagatrarudhiradanasya madyalulyaninda- 
sravanat (/hid, p. 329, Calcutta 1907). 

It is interesting to observe that the conflict of authorities 
noticed above is reflected in the literature of folk-lore, which 
as might be expected contains a number of references to such 
a peculiar rite as the head-offering ceremony. In Soma- 
deva’s Kathasaritsagara (11th century) we have in two 
slightly different versions (LI II, 86-193 and LXXV, 5-120) 
the story of the Brahmana Viravara who, to save his royal 
master from his impending doom, actually (or nearly) cut 
off his own head as an offering to the goddess Candika when 
the deity, struck by this extraordinary act of devotion granted 
all his desires. The version of the story in K.semendra s 
Brhatkathamanjarl (Kavyamala edition, p. 525) similarly 
describes Viravara as a doija. In the other versions of the 
Vetala-Pancavimsati, such as those of Sivadasa and Jambhala- 
datta, Viravara is more properly described as a rdjaputra 
and ^safriya (see M. B. Emeneau, Jambhaladaiia s version 
of the Vetdla-Panca-virnsati, American Oriental Series, 
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Vol. IV, p. 43, for full references). The Hitopade&i 
(111, 8) which also gives the story of Viravara, similarly 
characterises the same as a rajaputra. 

Apeurt from these references, we have mention of head- 
offering before the goddess as a familiar motif in some other 
well-known tales. Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara (LXXX. 
4-5 1 ), as well as iSivadasa’s version of the Vetalapancavimsati 
contains the story of the washerman Dhavala and his brother- 
in-law (or friend) who cut off their heads for presentation to 
the goddess in a fit of excessive devotion. When the grief- 
stricken wife of Dhavala prepared to follow suit, the goddess 
restored the dead persons to life. The same story is told 
in Jambhaladatta’s version of Vetalapancavimsati with the 
difference that Dhavala figures as a prince and is said to have 
won his bride by similarly offering to cut off his own head 
so as to propitiate the goddess (see M. B. Emeneau, op cit., 
pp. 61-63 and footnotes). Above all, the Dvatrimsatputtalika 
has a number of stories of King Vikramaditya, the paragon 
of royalty, who performs the same extraordinary act or 
sacrifice. In most of these stories (Nos. II, VII, VllI, 
XVIIl) the king, interceding in favour of some suffering 
mortal prepared to strike at his own neck with his sword, 
thus successfully propitiates the goddess (Ambika or 
Bhuvanesvari or an unnamed deity said to be fond of human 
flesh). In only one story (XXVII) the act of devotion is 
performed before a Bhairava or attendant of Siva (See 
Franklin Edgerton, Vik.rama's Adventures or the Thirty-two 
Tales of the Throne, Part I, trans.,pp. 54, 89, 94, 215, 220). 

The popularity of the head-offering motif is shown by 
the fact that it finds mention not only in ar^cient Sanskrit but 
also in modern, vernacular literature of folk-tales. We have 
thus the pathetic story of Hamir, the valiant Chauhan chief- 
tain of Ranthambhor, who had the audacity to defy the 
mighty Alauddin Khalji, Sultan of Delhi, and at last ended 
his life by cutting off has own head as an offering to the 
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god Rudra. This story is told in four Hindi poems of the 
first half of the 19th century and is illustrated by at least 
three series of paintings of the Kangra school belonging to 
that period (see the illuminating paper of Hirananda Sastri, 
“ The Hamir-Hath,” illustrated with ten plates, Journal oj 
Indian Art and Industry, October 1915, pp. 35-40. 1 owe 

this reference to Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji of the 
Calcutta University). 

It thus appears that the religious rite of head-offering 
had an extensive vogue in Indian art and literature going 
back to Gupta times. Its motives are various, involving 
as a general rule persuasions by the devotee to the goddess 
to confer material favours upon himself or upon others and 
in exceptional cases an excess of self mortification. It is 
most often associated with the !§akta cult, though some 
examples of its connection with the cult of Siva also occur. 
The religious literature of the Saktas, though it does not 
directly sanction this rite, at least encourages the same by 
recognising offering of one’s own blood to the goddess as 
an act of merit. From this point of view our present plaque 
possesses a unique historical significance. If our argument 
is accepted as correct, the Paharpur plaque would be the 
oldest known artistic reference to the Sakta cult in Bengal. 
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SATAKARNI SUCCESSION AND 
MARRIAGE RULES 

Prof. Kshitisprasad Chattopadhyay, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Calcutta University 

(Abstract) 

7’he writer had previously put forward the hypothesis 
that the Satakarnis and Sungas were matrilineal people 
and that succession to the throne was from mother’s brother 
to sister’s son in general. Cross cousin marriage was also 
practised, especially by the Satakarnis, who had two king- 
doms, on one of which a father would rule and on the 
other, the son, whose mother was the sister of the 
previous king of this second kingdom. Prof. Hemchandra 
Raychaudhuri in the latest edition of his work entitled 
“Political History of Ancient India” raised objections to 
these views. He argued that (a) the correlation of metro- 
nymic and regal title did not hold for all coins and inscrip- 
tions, (h) all queens were not cross cousins, (c) a few, out of 
numerous versions of the Puranas, did not exclude the 
names of sons as stated by the writer. 

In the present papter the writer points out that (a) the 
correlation holds good for inscriptions — the discrepancy 
for coins is discussed and shown to suppor*- the hypothesis 
put forward to a large extent ; (f>) the alleged discrepancy 
about cross cousin marriage is shown to be based on a 
misconception of the critic; (c) the objections raised about 
a few manuscripts are shown to be unsound on statistical 
grounds. 
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THE AUSPICIOUS SYMBOL AT THE 
BEGINNING OF INSCRIPTIONS 

Dr. Dineschandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Calcutta Unwemity 


Very often a symbol is noticed at the beginning of 
Indian records,* with slight modifications according to 
their age and locality. It is called pillaiyar suit or 
Ganesa’s curl in the Tamil country, and in Bengal it was 
called iji as late as the end of the last century. The symbol 
is still used by orthodox people in some parts of this 
country, and its shape now resembles the Bengali figure 
for 7 with a candravindu (the Bengali sign for nasalisa- 
tion) above- — *1 . According to Al-Biruni,“ this auspicious 
symbol indicates the pranava, i.e., the sound Om, and 
scholars generally accepted his interpretation. Recently 
however Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has challenged the authority 
of Al-Biruni and has suggested that the symbol in question 
indicates siddham or siddhir — astu.^ Al-Biruni’s interpreta- 
tion cannot convince us, as in many records the symbol is 


^ CL ^ ifjft in the Mankuwar image inscription of Kumaragupta (C././*, 

Ill, p, 46) ; the Nalanda inscription of Vipulasrimitra (£./., XXI, p. 98 ); the two 
Bodh Caya inscriptions of ASokachalla XII, pp. 29, 30| : t* ifit; in the 

Gaya ^Ttala temple inscription of Yakshapala (A.S.B.^ Mem., V, p. 86); •Tift 
in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja (£./., XVIII, p. 107) ; etc., etc. 

^ Sachau: AUBlrunVs Indian F, p. 173. 

^ £./., XVII, p. .3.52, 
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found followed by the pranava*. No authority could how- 
ever be cited for or against Dr. Bhattasali’s theory.® 

1 have noticed a dhanya-vyadhi-J^handana-mantra in 
Parasara's Krisisamgraha,*’ which resembles an ejirly 
medieval cheurter recording the gift of land. This mantra 
in its form of a pseudo-charter solves the problem of the 
symbol, because mantras are learnt orally and are generally 
recited, and the symbol at the beginning of the pseudo- 
charter had therefore to be expressed in words. The mantra, 
in question, is given in two versions beginning with the 
expression Otn siddhih which evidently stands for the 
auspicious symbol found at the beginning of Indian 
inscriptions. 

Let us quote the text of the mantra in full, so that one 
may compeure its form with that of early medieval grants. 
It is interesting to note that the second version of the mantra 
actually calls itself a sasana. 


f€fw: I I I 

nqfef I ttht- 


♦ C/. ^ ^ in the grants of Vijayasena and Ballslasena f/ns. ficng.» 

III, pp. 46, 61, 71); BilKari inscription of Yuvarajadeva 11 {E.I., I, p. 254); 
Benares grant of Karna (E./., 11, p. 305); ^ Sfift in the grants of 

Lakshmanasena and his successors (/ns. Bang,, III, pp. 85, 94, lOI, 109, 121, 133, 143); 
’•fit in the Veraval inscription of Arjuna (7,^., XI, p. 242) ; etc., 

etc, 

s Cf. however ^ beginning of the Baud grant published in 

X, p. 475. 

6 BangabisT ed., p. 41 ff. 
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3T sRsrfsfi ri^ msi 

^%si II # si«: ii' 

The second version adds *IWI after fjtj- 

1|T%«5V W, and reads ^faj5jIT?RCI?\ and 
instead of and '^’qT?T respectively. It 

however ends a little differently — 

iy«nPT3rHTTmq^’?9«5ici ’^ng^T^T ^- 

«!T»i HH gaisn^ra i 

^ ?it ar^- 

asrwatr*. i f^^iT ^wnfq f^?H5rrR er a^3^^(?) 

filST ^al^5^ wrai ^T^srar an^elsqtswlT^Is^niri STT^ c? W55S 
^11 itf #r !i 

The auspicious symbol followed by namas\ara to some 
deity and the word svasti is found in a number of records.® 
The first version of the mantra adores the feet of the guru 
instead of a deity. This is quite in consonance with the 
high regards with which the guru or ustad is looked upon by 
the professional ojhas and with the belief that spells are 
pointless if homage to the guru is not paid on all occasions. 
The second version has however found out a deity to be 
adored together with the guru, just to complete its resem- 
blance with early medieval grants. As regards the date of 
the composition of the mantra, the passage q^4^ii^<(-q^9T’' 

or ®qT^: f suf ^ q: 

^ The following is the indication with reference to the use of the manira : 

ftrfilciccrr 

As to the second version of the mantra, the indication is : 

»r ?Tif w 

* I I in the Khoh grant of Samkshobha {C.IJ., 

p 114): Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva (GauJale^harnala, p. I28> ; efift ^ 

?3fis I in the Manahali grant of^^Madanapila (ibid, p. 148) ; etc., etc. 

68-12908 
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definitely points to the eeurly medieval period. The Tantric 
formula at the end of the mantra, if not added afterwards, 
may indicate a slightly later date. The dhanyavyodhis 
called Rata, Bhonta, Bhonti, Pandaramukhi, Gandhi, 
GandhiyS, Drodhi, Dhuli^rnga or °^rngl, Mahisimundi, etc., 
may offer clues as to the country where the m 2 Uitra was 
composed. I have not been able to trace them in Bengal. 

Al-Blruni's mistake as regards the interpretation of the 
symbol may be explained. The Om in the expression 
Om siddhih (the pronounced or literal form of the symbol) 
might have led him to confusion. Instances of such con- 
fusion are found in the Baud grant (58th yeetr) of Rana- 
bhanja^ which begins with ‘{p and the Belabo grant of 

Bhojavaurman'" which begins with ‘Cp # ffifvt. The symbol 
pronounced as Om siddhih in the Krisisarngraha is doubtless 
evolved from the word siddharn found in a number of earlier 
inscriptions. It may be suggested that Om siddhih may not 
have been the only pronunciation of the symbol in all parts 
of India ; that is to say, it was differently pronounced in 
different peurts of the country. Al-Biruni’s Om and Bhatta- 
sali’s siddhir = astu have however not been supported by 
literary evidence, as Om siddhih has been by the Krisi- 
samgraha. 

• /.H.Q.. X, p. 475. 

10 /n*. Beng., Ill, p. 19. 
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BAIMBIKANAM KULAVRATAM 

Dr. Oineschandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Calcutta UniverMity 


The expression occur§ in a verse of 

Kalidasa's Mdlavikagnimitra. Agnimitra, son of Pushya- 
mitra thus refers to his own sense of courtesy : 

sfTH i (Act IV) . 

There is difference of opinion as regcurds the meaning of 
the word baimbika which is not found in Sanskrit lexicons. 
Some scholeurs (e.g., Apte in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary) 
believe that the word- means “a gallant lover” or “a 
Nayaka of the Dakshina variety.” Evidently these scholars 
have conjectured the meaning from the single 
MdlaOil^dgnimitra passage quoted above. There are other 
scholars who think that baimbil^a signifies a particular 
dynasty to which Agnimitra belonged. 

According to the former interpretation, the word ifula 
in the expression bulavrata would mean “a class”, where- 
as it would indicate ” a dynasty ” according to the latter 
interpretation. The use of the expression kvlavrata in the 
works of Kalidasa however appears to support in all cases 
the latter interpretation, as it always refers to a particular 
dynasty. Attention may be drawn in this connection to the 
following passage which refers to the J^ulavrata of the 
Pauravas : 
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fs|?I^2(rarffT5r?ITf^ 5KJ#hTq155l 3qT»| « 

{Abhijnanasak.untalam, Act VIII, 20) 

and also to the following verse referring to the \ul<ivrata 
of the Ikshvakus : 

’srw 

gf5!q5!?W^qT %5JIT rRlT ^ 

(Raghuvamsam, Canto III, 70) 

It is therefore almost certain that, in the verse in question, 
Agnimitra refers to his own family as BaimbiJ^a which was 
evidently derived from the name of a near ancestor or a 
distant distinguished ancestor. As Pushyamitra himself did 
not belong to any royal family, ihere-'is hardly any possibility 
of a very distant ancestor to have had remarkable exploits 
to his credit and to have been remembered on that account. 
Bimbika therefore might have been the name of the father (or 
grandfather) of Pushyamitra. 
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•ADMINISTRATION IN ANCIENT BENGAL 

Dr. Benoy Chandra Sen, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.) 

Calcutta University 

This paper has already been printed in the Indian 
Culture, October, 1939. 
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THE SAHASRALINGA LAKE 


Mr. Santimoy Banerji, M.A., L.T. 

Government High School, Mirzapur 

Introduction 

The artificial lake Sahasralinga at Patan (Anhilvada) 
occupies a unique place in the Mediaeval history of Guzeurat. 
It was a splendid achievement of jayasimha Siddharaj, the 
greatest Chaulukya sovereign. Its name is still recited in 
thousand tongues in Guzarat. 

Says the Sarasvati-Puran which is still a manuscript and 
not published : — 

sf ^ I 

WR II 

16 , 222 . 

There is no king vying with Siddhela and no lake 
parallel to that one excavated by him. There is no Tirtha 
(a place of sanctity) equal to Sahasralii^a. 

This lake was decorated with countless temples, ghats, 
etc., erected on its banks which were regarded as Tirthas. 
This PuriUi is still in manuscript and is guessed to have been 
written by a poet of the court of Siddharaj. The guess 
is about a scholar named Kesava who was well versed in 
Puran and History and who was in direct touch with the 
King. He might have been commissioned to write the 
poem in commemoration of the Sahasralinga 'Lake — a 
splendid specimen of art. Prabhabak Charit is the only 
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work which refers to the name of Kelava. Sarasvati-Puran 
supplies a complete list of the temples and Tirthas and in 
many places supplies their location. We find references 
to this lake in numerous works — Sanskrit. Prakrit, Old 
Guzrati, Arabic and Persian. The important works may be 
cited as follow : — 

Dvyasraya-Kavya, Kirti-Kaumudi, Moharaja-Parajaya, 
Hammira-Mada-Mardana, Vasanta-Vilasa, Apabhratnsa- 
Kavyatrayl (Samra Rasd), Sarasvati-Puran, Ain-i-Akbari, 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Mirat-i-Sikandari, and others. 

The hands of time have wrought their ravages on this 
superb specimen of art and sanctity. There is practically 
no trace of this lake at present. The majority of temples 
have vanished and only a few Dargas or mausoleums of 
Muslim saints are standing in their places. The bed of the 
lake has practically been filled up by earth where cultivation 
is going on at present and the Messana Kakroti Railway 
has passed over it. One is reminded of its existence only 
on account of the remnants of its high banks which have 
not yet disappeared. 

Recently two papers were contributed on the Sahasra- 
linga Lake in Guzrati by two gentlemen of Patan, in the 
Baroda State, namely Messrs. Kanailal Bhai Shankar Dave, 
and Ramlal Chunni Lai Modi. The first gentleman contri- 
buted his paper as a supplement to a weekly Guzrati paper 
of Bombay named ‘ Guzrati.’ The second gentleman read 
his paper in the Twelfth Session of the Guzrati Sahitya 
Parishad of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Dave in his paper has tried to furnish details of 
information about the lake, temples and Tirthas on its banks 
so far as information about them could be gleaned from the 
Sarasvati-Puran . 

Mr. Modi, on the other hand, has tried to reconstruct the 
whole geography of the Sahasralinga Lake by a scientific 
sifting of the entire account of the Sarasvati-Puran. He has 
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tried to locate the temples, Tirthas, the high roads, the 
canal, the river and the geographical relation of the lake 
with the old and new city of Anhilvada or modern Patan. 
Wherever the account of the Puran has not helped him, 
Mr. Modi has offered his own suggestions. So far as 1 
think, he has succeeded remarkably. 

For my present paper, the authorities cited above have 
been consulted and the papers have been freely utilised. 
Mr. Modi's paper is an important contribution and I fully 
acknowledge my debt to him in writing out my paper. 
The annual report of the Archaeological Department, 
Bauroda, and the Baroda Gazetteer too, have been utilised 
while writing out this paper. The publications of the 
Archaeological Department of the Indian Government have 
not been lost sight of. 

Designation of the La^e 

This lake is popularly known as ' Sahasralinga Sarovar.* 
Mr. Dave thinks that this name is not correct as some works 
name it as Siddha Sara or Siddha Sagara and following the 
Sarasvati'Puran, identifies it with Durlabha-Sagara. The 
Sarasvati-Puran states that Siddharaja, while lying on his 
bed, meditated one night how he could repair a lake near 
the city which was situated on the north of the city and 
which had been excavated by Durlabha-Raja.' The 
Sahasralinga Lake, too, lies on the north of old Patan and it 
is just possible that Durlabh-Sagar after a new orientation 
with numerous temples and Tirthas on its banks, had been 
renamed as Sahasralinga Sarovar. 

Mr. Modi, however, is of opinion that the title Sahasra- 
linga is quite correct. Prabandha-Chintamani distinctly 

* > 

swft ’TO'ciwiit %«»[ I 

srat:* ^ *>*14 • *5, ks. 
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mentions the name of the lake as Sahasralinga. The old 
Guzrati work Samra Raso in the Apabhramsa-Kavyatrayl also 
calls the lake as Sahasralinga. Ain-i-Akbari also calls it 
Sahasrwak.' But he is not definite as to whether the 
Sahasralinga Lake was a fresh excavation or the orientation 
of an old one. 

The date of the Sahasralinga Lal^e 

As regards the date of excavation of the lake and the 
building of temples, etc., on its banks, only a surmise can be 
made. Prabandha-Chintamani states that the excavation of 
the lake started before the conquest of Malwa.^ 

Hemchandra in his Dvya^aya-Kavya says : " Just as after 
the war waged on account of Maithill, Raghava performed 
a sacrifice, so he (Siddharaja) on an auspicious day devoid 
of any evil constellation of stars, fixed the appropriate time 
(Muhurta) for the excavation and decoration of the lake with 
temples, etc., after the war of conquest (of Malwa).” 

Thus according to Hemchandra, the work of the Sahasra- 
linga Lake with its countless temples and Tirthas, etc., was 
undertaken after the conquest of Malwa .■* 

The Sarasvati-Puran according to Mr. Dave refers to the 
beginning of the Sahasralinga Lake after the conquest of 
Malwa.® 

Jaya Siinha reigned from c. 1094-1143 A.D. and his 
contemporaries Nara-Varman (c. 1097-1 1 1 1 A.D.) and Yaso- 
Varman (c. 1 134-1 143 A.D.) of Malwa from c. 1097-1143 
A.D. For full twelve years the war with Malwa continued 
and after the completion of the war the lake was excavated. 

* .Modi’s paper, p. 4. 

* srarawg: i 

irant « gn ^4$ M 4rir I5. ii4, 

s Dave, p. 273. 

691-I290B 
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It is presumed that the lake was excavated and adorned with 
temples, Tfrthas, Ghats, etc., somewhere in the early part of 
the twelfth century A.D. as the Malwa war seems to have 
been concluded at the time. The Sahasralinga Lake came 
to be regarded as a place of sanctity in Guzarat from the 
middle of the 12th Century A.D. and retained its prestige as 
such till its complete destruction, say, towards the end of the 
16th century A.D. 

The size of the Lake 

Some writers have compared the lake with an ear- 
ring, some with a bangle, and others with the lower 
portion of a Vina.'’ Mr. Dave’s suggestion as to its oval 
shape is rather bold based as it is on literary account. 
An observation of the remaining portion of the high banks 
of the lake, will convince one that the size of the lake was 
rather rectangular. The Munesar Lake of Viragaon is a 
miniature of the lake and was planned on its model. It 
may be said with some certainty, therefore, that the 
Sahasralinga Lake was rectangular in form . 

Water supply to the Lake 

It is current in Guzarat that on account of the curse of 
Jasma the lake had dried up and was again filled up with 
water owing to the sacrifice of his life by Maya, an untouch- 
able. The popular story heis no leg to stand on.^ 

The author of the Prabandha Chintamani thinks that the 
water rising from the natural spring as a result of excavation, 

6 Vatioiis poetical works describe the size of the lake as follow:— 

(tt) n 72. 

II. 

(6) xir ww ft n 47. 

211 . 

7 Dave* p. 281. 
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was not sufficient to fill in the lake, so it was filled in later 
on by rain water/ 

These two versions, however, carry no weight before “ an 
interesting epigraph which is incised on a stone slab now 
built into the wall of a modern shrine at Patan named Bijal 
Kuan Mahadeo. Unfortunately it is fragmentary. The 
whole record must have been a store- house of historical 
information. The Prasasti of which it is a portion is men- 
tioned in the Prabandha Chintamani and was incised on the 
Kirti-stambha that once stood on the banks of the Sahasra- 
lihga Lake in Anhilvada or old Palan. The contents of this 
fragment suffice to prove that the famous king Siddha-raja 
either got a canal dug out from or directed the course of the 
river Sarasvatl to fill in the lake for irrigation and other 
purposes.”'* This inscription was discovered by Mr. Modi and 
a paper was read by him on it in the VI 1th Oriental Con- 
ference at Baroda. Mr. Modi, however, is of opinion that a 
canal was dug out from which the water passed into the lake. 

Lines 5 and 6 of the inscription referred to the fact stated 
above. 

II 79 

II 

II 97. 

m: i 

M 

They may be rendered thus ; — 

Line 5 — ” She (i.e., Sarasvati) appeared in a dream and 
by means of, as it were, the cold applications of the rays of 

® Modi, p. 4. 

® Annual Report of tl'c Director of Archaeology, Baroda State, 1934-35, p. 18. 
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the moon on the forehead or of the sacred waves of the 
Ganges, awakened that king, her sole devotee. 

Line 6 — And there came into existence as the 

Ganges unto Bhagiratha. Then she filled the lake which 
was caused to be made by Siddhesa (i.e., Siddharaja) or was 
caused to be dug out as it were by Sagara.’ 

There are instances of the filling up of artificial lakes or 
tanks by means of river water. Karna Sagar near Modhera, 
Sameda of Bad Nagar, Pichola of Udepur, were filled in by 
this process. There is a written record of this practice in 
the Pfthviraja Vijaya-Kavya that Ana Sagar in Ajmere was 
filled in through the waters of Chandra Nadi.'” 


The Canal, its location 

The point to be taken up now is the question of the place 
from where the canal was taken out from the river. At 
present there is no trace of it. The present bed of the 
Sarasvali river runs towards the north practically touching 
the lake and the Darga of Saikh Farid has come inside the 
bed of the river. The flow of the river is from the east to 
west. In the days of Siddharaja, too, there had been no 
difference. The old bed of the river is at a distance of a 
mile or two. No house can be built inside the bed of a river 
and so from the present bed to the old, a distance of a mile 
or two, stretches of sands are visible at present. 

The second point to be taken up is whether the canal was 
taken out from the river by the eastern or western side of 
the lake. Mr. Dave thinks that it was taken out from the 
river by the east, but Mr. Modi is of opinion that it was 


gi ^*5 *1^ nfsil I 

wjfhiii; fa: n 

5, 310 
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taken out by the west. The latter conclusion may be 
arrived at for three reasons : — 

(1) If the canal had been taken out by the eastern side, 
then its course moving in the same direction as that of the 
river, the flow of currents would have been strong and in 
the rainy season, the lake would have been exposed to 
damage. But if the canal had taken a turn from the river 
in the west, thus flowing in the contrary direction to the 
river, the force of currents in the canal would have been 
diminished. 

(2) There were big gardens on the western side and for 
watering the plants therein, the water of the canal might 
have been utilised. This is another reason for issuing the 
canal from the river by this side. 

(3) On the Agnikona (south-east corner) of the lake 
there stands the gate of modern Patan named Phatl Padno 
Oarvajo, * the gate of broken bank.’ This indicates that 
perhaps at one time the bank of the lake on this side had 
burst out. This also suggests that the superfluous water of 
the lake used to flow from this side. It is quite plain that 
the direction of the in-coming is always in front of the 
direction of the out-going water. When south-east (Agni- 
kona) was the direction of the out-going water, it is quite 
reasonable and natural to suppose that Vayukona or north- 
west corner of the lake had been the side of the in-coming 
water. At present there are some traces of the channel of 
the canal on the high banks of the lake still standing. 

Rudra-kjipa 

Inside the canal, there was a Kunda or reservoir which 
went by the name of Rudra-kupa.” The Sarasvatl-Puran 
indicates that the current was so strong in the beginning 

m ii 3® 15, 3io. 
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that it had frightened Siddhsiraja. In order to diminish the 
force, he prayed to god iSankar. On this, the god 
constructed the Rudra>kupa and the entire current of the 
canal having flown into it, its force subsided. In mediaeval 
times, the canal contrivances such as, iron sluices or gates, 
in order to check the flow of the currents of the canal water, 
were unknown. A reservoir or a brick or stone structure 
(Ksthl) was made inside a canal for the smooth flow of its 
water. In the Khan Lake at Patan or in the K^kori Lake at 
Ahmedabad, such a structure with or without holes for 
checking the flow of water or for the passage of water has 
been planned. The title Rudra-kupa has been rightly 
applied to the reservoir (Kunda). Just as the god Rudra 
checked the flow of the Ganges in her descent on ezirth, so by 
the construction of this Kunda or reservoir, the force of the 
Sarasvatl currents passing through the canal was moderated. 

The Trivetu 

The Puran indicates that in the Rudraa-kupa, the rivers 
Ganges and Jumna had come along with Sarasvati. Mr. 
Dave is not quite definite as to the location of this Triveni. 
Mr. Modi, however, thinks that the waters of the canal might 
have flown from the Rudra-kupa into the lake through three 
channels and these might have been designated as the 
Triveni, i.e., three rivers meeting conjointly in the lake.’^ 
This plam also obtains in the Khan Lake at Patan as well 
as in the Kankori Lake at Ahmedabad. 

It has been recorded that Sarasvati again from this spot 
diverted towards the east.^^ The suggestion can be made 
that the channels stated above existed on the eastern side of 
Rudra-kupa. The surmise, therefore, is that the canal issuing 
from the river first flowed towards the south and entered the 

?ia Jim ^ asm i 

ft iwnrntfaftmR n 3“ 

%«ft r s* i6, 4. 
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Rudra-kupa and from there its currents passed from the west 
to east into the lake in three channels. Thus there being 
devices in the canal for checking currents, the flow of water 
had been controlled or moderated. 

Sacred places on the lake 

Thousand Lingams of Siva to whom the lake is dedicated 
might have been planted on the brink of the lake or inside 
small shrines built on small stairs rising out of the waters of 
the lake. The Puran slates that these Lingams were placed 
by the demon Bana at first in the Narmada waters at Amsura- 
kantaka and from there Siddharaja brought them to PatSn. 
(These Lingams are called Bana^hi as they were brought 
by Bana.)" These Lingams are found in countless numbers 
at Amarakantaka even up to these days. They were one 
thousand and eight in number as has been stated by Hem- 
chandra in his Dvyasraya-kavya.'’’' 

Kirli-kaumudi and other Kavyas record that on all sides 
of the lake there stood temples of gods and goddesses and 
a detailed description of these temples has been given in 
the Sarasvatl-Puran. The banks of the lake confronting 
diflerent temples were named after the deities in the 
temples.”’ These temples might have been bigger than the 
shrines on stairs on the brink or in the waters of the lake 
and might have been erected at some distance from the bank. 
Some temples have been saved on account of their being 
converted into Dargas or mausoleums of Muslim saints. 
Of these temples, one or two have been suitably described 

^ jhi: ii 

arfa fsigwirn i 

aaisrag n go |6, 85, 92 
** aal: ’anmarta i «<> g® I6, ii7. 

*• aw aw fir taw awra' gaa: ftnrg i 

aw taw irtta faat a i aa wa«t i ar* 5 <> I6, 44. 
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in the Puran and hence their sites can be easily located, 
whereas, the majority of them have been slightly touched 
upon and hence their location can be fixed by mere guess 
only. 

Sangam Tirtha 

Says the Puran that this lake contained the Sangam 
Tirtha but its place has not been mentioned. Mr. Modi is 
of opinion that the place where the canal water fell into 
the lake might have been given the name of Sangam Tirtha. 
He suggests that this Tirtha is situated in the north-west 
corner of the lake.'' 

Vimu lying in water 

The Puran mentions Visnu lying on the brink of the 
lake-water. Mr. Modi advemces the theory that near the 
Semgam Tirtha there was a reservoir or Kunda in the lake 
for taking in the canal water discharged by the three channels 
and it is also guessed that an image of Visnu might have 
been placed therein. 

Images of Visnu lying in water or on l§esa Naga are 
found in many places. Such images are found in the Surya 
Kunda of Modhera and in the Brahma Kunda of Patan near 
the temple of Hari Har Mahadeo. At present tlrere stands 
the Daiga of Maulana Saheb. 

Dasasvamedh Tirtha 

The name of this Tirtha has been given in the Puran, 
but it cannot be located at present. Mr. Modi placed it 
on the left side of the Sangam Tirtha in the northern bank 
of the lake. The road from Patan to Benares passed to 
Madwad through the northern bank. For this reason, Mr. 
Modi locates this Tirtha in the northern bank specially on 
account of the connection of Da^lveimedh with Benares. 
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The road leading to Prabhas Tirtha passed through the 
southern side of PMan and for this reason the Prabhas Tirtha 
might be located to the southern bank of the lake. 

TTie Puran does not locate the temple of Kasi-Visvanath 
but it may be surmised that the temple stood on the bank 
of the Dasasvamedh Tirtha. The present Darga or 
mausoleum of Shaikh Farid may be identified with the temple. 
Mr. Burgess in his antiquities of northern Guzarat states that 
the architectural style of this Darga is of the Hindu pattern 
and that originally it might have heen a Hindu temple. 

Jahgal T irtha 

The Puran distinctly states that the Tirtha was situated 
in the west. It has been mentioned along with Prabhas.'^ 
Mr. Dave by mistake regards it as Jahgal (forest). A dip 
in the Tirtha is supposed to bring in endless virtues. 

On the west of the lake, stood Mahaban which will be 
specially dealt with later on. 

Jahgal signified in Sanskrit according to Apte ‘ A ridge 
of earth running along the edge of a field to collect water 
and to form a passage over it, i.e., a landmark.' Mr. Modi 
opines that the side of the lake bank where the canal water 
passed through and ultimately fell into the lake, might have 
been spoken of as Jahgal and this is why this part of the 
lake has been spoken of as Jahgal Tirtha. 

Devi Tirtha 

Devi Tirtha lay by the side of the Jahgal Tirtha. The 
Puran distinctly states that on the western bank existed Devi 
Pitha where stood 108 temples of Harasiddha and other 
gods and goddesses.”' The Dvya^aya, too, also concurs 
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with this fact.®" At present a Darga or a mausoleum stands 
here. 

Vindhyavasirii Devi 

The Puran states that the temple of the Devi stood in 
the middle of the lake and rose very high.®' The suggestion 
of Mr. Dave that the temple stood on the rising ground in 
the middle of the lake, seems to be quite appropriate. The 
rising ground has been spoken of in the Puran as Bak2iSthal. 
Moharaja-Parajaya also refers to the rising ground. It exists 
even up to this day. People suggest that the harem of royal 
ladies stood there. Mr. Burgess is of opinion that the 
rising ground contained the temple of Rudrelvar. The 
account of the Puran, however, leads to a contrary view. 
It is not possible that in a lake which comprised the assem- 
blage of different Torthas, the palace of royal ladies would 
be built. If a new temple of Rudresvar was built at Patan, 
inspite of the fact that Rudra-mahalay at Sidhpur was not 
far off, then the sanctity of the old temple would have been 
lessened. Neither in the Saras vati-Puran, nor elsewhere, 
is any mention of the Rudresvar temple. At present, there 
are some ruins on the rising ground. They might have been 
the ruins of any old temple or Darga. For nearly two or 
three years the Ban-Kararas or weavers have fixed this place 
for the abode of Maya, the untouchable, who is alleged to 
have sacrificed his life for the supply of water to the lake. 

Dasavatar Tirtha 

The Sarasvatl-Puran and Dvyasraya Kavya mention 
the Dasavatar Tirtha and temple of the Detsivatar or the 
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ten incarnations of Visnu.^ This Tirtha is located in the 
south-west f^Nairrt) of the lake. At present there stands the 
Darga of Syed Husain. 

Prabhas Tirtha 

The Puran distinctly states that this Tirtha stood on the 
southern bank of the lake but it is not quite clear as to what 
temple stood there. Mr. Modi, however, suggests the exist- 
ence of the temple of Somanath there. Somanath was the 
presiding deity of the Solankis and hence, it is in the fitness 
of things that Siddharaja had built this temple here. 

The Temple oj Laukvlis and the Reva Tirtha 

The Puran states that the temple of Laukulis stood on 
the banks of the lake and its sanctity was equal to that of 
Kayavarohan."" This place is identified with the village of 
Karvan on the bank of Narbada and is regarded as the 
original place of this ^iva sect (Laukulil sect). The name of 
the side of the lake in front of this temple has not been given 
in the Puran but this may be identified with the Reva Tirtha. 
The road leading to Karvan lay on the southern side of 
Patan. For this reason the Reva Tirlha has been placed on 
the southern bank of the lake along with Prabhas. 

Vinayak, Tirtha 

The Vinayak Tirtha and the temple of Siddha- Vinayak 
have been mentioned along side. Mr. Modi is of opinion 
that Ganapati had been inaugurated at the very start of 
excavation of the artificial lake. 

it is also surmised that the Kirti-stambha Pillar inscription 
commemorating the Malva victory must have stood there. 
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This seems rather strange that the Sarasvati-Puran makes no 
mention of the pilleir whereas other works refer to it. It is 
just likely that the Kirti-slambha Pillar might have been 
erected after the composition of the Puran or that in a work 
dealing with the sanctity of sacred places, the author did not 
think it proper to make any mention of it. 

Svdml Tirtha 

It is quite natural that the temple of Karttikeya would 
stand by the side of Ganapali. The Puran furnishes a 
description of Svami Tirtha and also mentions that on the 
side of the lake stood the temple of Mahasena."' Inhere is 
also a mention of the fact that Mahasena along with 
Mahakala came there being pleased with Siddharaja. Mr. 
Modi advances the suggestion that these images were 
brought from Malwa as trophies ot victory, Karna, father ot 
Siddharaja, brought the image of Nil Kantha Mahadeo from 
Dhara according to Sukrita-SamkiTtana. 

Pisdca-mocana Tirtha 

On the bank of the lake stood the Pisaca-mocana Tirtha 
where were performed cremation ceremonies, such as, 
Tarpan, Sradh and others pertaining to the names.''’ It is 
stated in the Puran that on this side of the lake stood the 
temple of Mahakala. The road leading to Malva from 
Patan, passed by the eastern side of Patan, hence the temple 
may be expected to have stood on the eastern bank. At 
present, there stands the Darga of Syed Saheb and close by 
its side, stands the Bab of Rani. 
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Siirya Tirtha 

This Tirtha has been mentioned after the Pisaca-mocana 
Tirtha. The Puran states that here stood the temple of 
Bhayal Svami and that it was a temple of the Sun. A solar 
temple of this name cannot be traced in Guzarat, but it is 
possible to search it out in Central India because Siddharaja 
is said to have pleased the deity by his devotion in the city of 
Vidisa (Bes Nagar on the river Betwa = V'etravati).'*’ The 
Udaipur inscription of 1 229 of Ajay Pal gives the name as 
Bhailla Svami."' 

Kollapitha 

This Pitha has been mentioned after Surya Tirtha. Here 
stood the temples of Mahalakshmi, Kolia and Kankali Devi. 
The bank of the lake in front of this temple was known as 
Kolia Tirtha. 

Kapalisa and Bhuta Tirtha 

With the mention of Kapalisa, Bhutamata and Bhute^, 
the sacred places on the banks of the lake come to an end. 
The Puran refers to Kapalisa Tirtha and the temple of Kapalisa 
must have stood on the left side of this Tirtha. The Puran 
does not refer to Bhuta Tirtha, but it may be surmised that 
the portion of the lake in front of Bhutesa and Bhotamata 
temples might have been designated as the Bhuta Tirtha. 
Mr. Modi thinks that the Bhuta Tirtha might have been on 
that side of the lake bank which faces the cremation ground 
of the river Sarasvati. 
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The Tirthas on the river bank 

The Pur an m2dces mention not only of the Tirthas on the 
lake but also those on the river Sarasvatl, such as, Kaka 
Tirtha, Gandharva Tirtha, Matr Tirlha, Durga Tirtha and 
Baraha Tirtha. All these Tirthas were on the banks of the 
river Sarasvati. The first two Tirthas were concerned with 
the cremation ground and were naturally in front of it. 
Perhaps the Kotdano Aro might have been ihe Kaka Tirtha. 

The Kundas and Temples on river bank 

The Puran state, that on the southern side ol the river 
towards the lake there existed Brahma Kunda, Vishnu Kunda 
and on the northern side of the river existed the three Kundas 
of Pushkar Tirtha. In front of Visnu Kunda stood the temple 
of Visnu as well as the vehicle of Visnu. At present there 
stands the Darga of Baba Hazi. Mr. Burgess is of opinion 
that this was the original temple. On the northern bank of 
the river stood also the temple of Gaureya (Ganela) and 
Siddhesvara. The temples and Kundas on the river were 
made, as the Puran says, in order to propitiate Gaureya and 
Siddhesvara before the Sarasvati was brought to the lake 
through the canal . It seems that the canal might have been 
started from here (i.e., from the opposite bank of the river). 

The soil adjoining the temples is barren containing 
saltpetre for washing clothes . Mr. Dave thinks that in the 
third village from the lake, Bhutiavasana, existed the temple 
of Siddhesvara but the village is in the north-east corner 
(isan) of the lake whereas Mr. Modi regards the existence of 
the temple in the north-west corner of the lake. 

Mahaban 

On the western side of the Sahasralihga Lake stood 
Mahaban. It was full of reservoirs, wells and tanks.*** It 
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contained fruit trees giving fruits of every season* The 
proximity of the canal facilitated the growth of a garden. 
The Mahaban might have been the palace garden or the 
public park. 

The Palace 

Mdharaja-parajaya states that on the bank of the lake stood 
the royal palace.*'* 

It can be located to the south-west of the lake and to the 
south of Mahaban. In front of it to the south of the lake 
stood the massive royal fortress. Portions of a ruined wall 
which still stand behind the temple of Kalka at Patan are 
alleged to be the remnants of the fort wall of Anhilvada. 

Educational, sacrificial and charitable institutions 

Dvyasraya and Kirti-kaumudi speak of the existence of 
colleges, monasteries, charitable, sacrificial and other religious 
institutions on the banks of the lake. The educational 
institutions provided education not only to Brahmins but 
they also made provision for Kshatriyas as well as for 
Vaisyas.'^'* The orthodox Brahmanical system of education 
wiis coupled with the military and commercial system of 
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the time. These institutions according to Mr. Modi stood 
on the main road leading to Northern India. 

Dharmasalas or rest houses for travellers 

The Puran also states that on the lake, there were rest 
houses for Brahmins and Sadhus. ” Mr. Modi thinks that 
these I'est houses may be located on the high road to the north 
corner of the lake, because immediately after crossing the 
river Sarasvatl, the travellers would first of all search for rest 
houses for rest and shelter. 

The above account is on the whole based on Sarasvatl 
Puran. It has been corroborated in many places by other 
works. This Puran seems to have been written after the 
excavation and consecration of the Sahasralihga Lake 
most probably to record the sanctity of the newly created 
Tirtha. 

Destruction of the lake 

Dvya^aya Kavya followed by a host of others as seen 
above, have referred to the glories of the Sahasralinga 
Lake. Kirti-kaumudi of Somesvara, who flourished in the 
time of Viradhaval, Tejpal and Vastupal towards the end 
of the 12th century A.D. gives a description of the Sahasra- 
linga Lake as obtaining in its full glory. The Baghels con- 
tinued to rule up to the early part of the 14th century A.D. 
and no record is available to show that the lake sustained 
any damage up till then. 

In the early part of the 14th century A.D. Anhilvada 
wats attacked by Alf Khan, general of Alauddin. The 
Baghel King Karan Deva was defeated and the Rajput rule 
came to an end leading to the dawn of the Muslim rule in 
Guzarat. If the city of Anhilvada had suffered in the hands 
of the invaders, the lake also would have been affected. 
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But it may be guessed that the Muslims had come to India 
for ruling the country. Therefore, it seems improbable that 
they had destroyed the lake without any reason or rhyme. 
It is just possible that the temples on the lake might have 
been affected by the Muslim invasions but there was no 
reason for the destruction of the lake. 

This guess is confirmed on the authority of Brigg’s 
Ferishta which says that at the time of Akbar, the lake was 
in a good condition. Bahram Khan, general of Humayun 
and guardian of Akbau:, had come to Patan before proceeding 
to Mecca and the Magistrate of Patan named Musa Khan 
Faladi had gone with him to visit the lake Sahasanak decb- 
rated with thousand temples (Brigg’s Ferishta, p. 203). In 
1561 A. D. on January 31, Bahram Khan was enjoying a 
trip in the lake in a boat when he was murdered by an 
Afghan whose father he had killed before. This shows 
that up to 1361, Sahasralinga Lake was in its normal 
condition. 

Perhaps its destruction might have taken place some 
times after this event. Mr. Burgess thinks that the Khan 
Sarobar might have been paved by means of the stones 
of the Sahasralinga Lake because the paved stones of the 
Khan Lake at Patan are mostly of the Hindu style. This 
lake was excavated and paved by Aziz Khan Koka, Governor 
of Guzarat, who ruled from 1589 to 1594 A.D. It may be 
concluded, now, with some certainty that the Sahasralinga 
Lake practically perished towards the end of the 16th 
century A.D. or perhaps it was in a dilapidated condition 
and its stones, etc., might have been used for paving the 
new Khan Lake which was being excavated and paved at 
that time. 

It seems that no human hand had destroyed the 
lake. Muslim invasions brought in pillage and pestilence 
in their train no doubt, but they seem to have left Anhilvada 
and its Sahasralinga Lake unaffected. 
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The destruction of Anhilvada might have been due to 
a flood of the river Sarasvat! in which the whole city might 
have been submerged and consequently, the whole city, and 
the lake were destroyed. 

It is also possible that the bank of the lake towards the 
city might have once burst out as is indicated by the name 
of the gate “ Phati Padno Pole ” (the gate of broken bank) of 
modern Patan, as a result of which the city and the lake 
itself might have been destroyed. 

The destruction of the Sahasralinga Lake — a splendid 
specimen of art — implies that every thing of this world is 
transcient and doomed to perish. The ruined condition of 
the once glorious Sahasralinga Lake may be spoken of in 
the words of a poet as 

“ Here’s a world of pomp and state. 

Buried in dust.” 

Some hints for understanding the stretch map of 
“ The Sahasralinga Lak.e ” 

1 . At a little distance from the Triveni Tirtha is the 
temple of Visnu lying in water and in front of it is the Darga 
of Maulana Saheb. 

2. In front of Rudra-kupa, Sarasvati water falls in the 
lake and here are three Kundas in the lake. 

3. Just below the Dasavatar Temple is the Darga of 
Syed Husain. 

4. Below the Bab of Rani is the temple of Mahakal. 

5. * * * indicate Siva temple on stairs rising out of 
water or on the brink of the lake, 1008 in number. 

6. Sahasralinga Lake is covered ov^^i with earth at 
present and the Messana Kakroli Railway is passing over it. 

7. Old bed and new bed of river Sarasvati — worth 
noticing. 

8. The curved line indicates ‘ Phati Padnd Poje ’ or 
* the Gate of broken bank ’ 
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THE VARMANS OF EASTERN BENGAL 


Mr. Bisweswar Chakravarti, B.A., B.T. 

Dacca 


Vanga to-day designates the whole country extending 
from the Himalaya to the Bay of Bengal. But in no reixibte 
antiquity the name was confined only to the “ anuttaraganga- 
prade&i.” Unfortunately, however, the history of that part of 
the province still remains to be written. Resesirches in recent 
years, have, of course, tried to reveal its glorious past. But 
even now a Cimmerian darkness envelops the period follow- 
ing the downfall of the Palas. The light thrown over it by 
eminent scholars has only helped to show the depth of the 
vast abyss. So with much diffidence 1 step into a region of 
which very little is known. “Matamastu bhavatam.” 

Mahipala 1, though he regained his patrimony, had no 
peaceful reign and in his time ended the Pala suzerainty over 
Elastern Bengal. Two dynasties now ruled over this tract — 
the Candras and the Varmans. This paper is an humble 
attempt at presenting a connected history of this latter 
dynasty. The material with which to build it up is unfortu- 
nately meagre. There is only one complete copper plate 
inscription (Velava Grant of Bhoja Varmadeva) in a good and 
readable condition. Of the other two copper plates, one 
(Samantasar or Vejnisar Grant of Harivarmadeva) is burnt 
and the other (Vajrajogini Grant of Samalavarmadeva) is 
fragmentary, some pieces being missing. The Bhuvaneswara- 
Pralasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva mentions two kings of the 
dynasty. There are also two dated manuscripts and a 
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reference in the Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi. A good 
number of Kula^astras, of course, mention kings of this 
dynasty but these should not be taken as reliable history. 
When the material is so scanty and the mason a novice, the 
building is sure to make a poor show. Yet 1 venture to pre- 
sent this only because “ vade vade bhavati tatvabodham." 

Whatever might have been the traditional origin of the 
dynasty, Vajravarma was the founder of its power in Bengal. 
He czime from Sirphapura. The place has been satisfactorily 
identified with modern Singapurara between Chicacole and 
Nara Sannapeta. Towards the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. this part of the country was overrun by a number 
of invaders. This renders unacceptable any suggestion to 
the effect that Vajravarma himself was a great king and led 
his own army to the fair plains of Vanga. The phrase 
“ Yadavlnam camOnatn samaravijaya-yatra-mangalam ” then 
means that he led the vanguard of a victorious Yadava army. 
At this time two invaders knocked open the south-western 
gate of Bengal — Rajendra Cola 1 and Kalacuri Karna. The 
Colas were looked upon as descended from the sun. But 
the Haihayas were descendants of Sahasrajit, a son of Yadu. 
Evidently then the Varmans came in the wake of the 
Kalacuri invasion. 

According to the Tibetan tradition, Karna invaded Bengal 
during the reign of Nayapala and before Atl^ Srijnana’s 
departure for Tibet. It weis then between c. 1041 and 1042 
A.D. The Cedi prince, it is told, wais badly beaten. But 
certainly there is some exaggeratian in it. The victorious 
career of the Kalacuri king seems to have continued un- 
checked, up to c. 1047 A.D. after which dale he overthrew 
Bhoja. At this time, if the story of Prabandha-chintamani 
is to be believed, he suffered some reverses in the hands of 
Calukya Bhima of Anhilwara. This event, too, is not 
supported by any inscriptional evidence. During his second 
^counter with the Palas in the reign of Vigrahapala 111 
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(c. 1055-81 A.D.), Karna was “ ranajita evam parantu 
rakshitah na unmulitah” and was also forced to conclude a 
“ Santana-sandhi.” The Paikore inscription cannot then be 
assigned to this period. A consideration of all these makes 
us suggest that the first invasion of Karna resulted in no 
great disaster to either side and his power was well estab- 
lished in southern Bengal and that before 1047 A.D. The 
meteoric fall of the Kalacuri king began in c. 1059 A.D. 
at the latest, when Udayaditya recreated the Paramara 
kingdom. This was the first of a long series of crushing 
defeats. Karna then attacked Bengal between c. 1055 and 
c. 1059 A.D. or more probably Vigrahapala III gave hitn a 
thud from the east when he was too busy with the Chandel- 
las and the Paramuas. Curiously enough “ Yoginitantra ” 
gives c. 1059 A.D. (indvastanavan gate sake) as the date of 
the liberation of Pragjyotisa from the Haihayas. Of course 
the book can claim no hoary antiquity and we have no other 
evidence of the Kalacuri invasion of Kamaiupa. 

Whatever that might have been, .Karna’s two encounters 
with the Palas may be assigned to c. 1042 and c. 1055-59 
A.D. Our suggestion is that Vajravarma came in the wake 
of the first invasion. Had the Varmans come during the 
second encounter we find no reason why the Kalacuri king 
gave his daughter in marriage to Jata. The honourable 
reference to this event in the Vajrajogini grant shows that it 
was the most notable event in their dynastic history. Our 
interpretation of the story is that Jata had by this time con- 
solidated his position in " anuttaraganga pradesa.’’ Karna, 
too, busy with the Candellas and the Paramaras, concluded 
Santana-sandhi with both the princes of the East. A period 
of 12 years is thus assigned to Vajravarma but he certainly 
claimed no higher status than that of a general. . 

jata was the first independent king of the dynasty. He 
is said to have defeated Divya (i.e., Divyoka) — the Kaivartta 
rebel of Varendri. The latter rose to power on the death of 
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Vigrahapala III in c. 1081 A.D. But Jata did not probably 
live to see the restoration of Ramapala. So his reign period 
extended from c. 1055-59 to c. 1082 A.D. The late Mr. 
R. D. Banerji suggested that Divya probably attacked Vanga. 
But the rebel could not consolidate Varendri in his life-time. 
So it was impossible on his part to extend his arms to 
Vanga. The Varman prince also had a successful encounter 
with the king of Kamarupa. Did it result in any permanent 
occupation of any territory ? Most probably it did. 

Sandhyakara Nandi calls the Varman prince who propi- 
tiated Ramapala, the lord of the Eastern Tracts. I’he 
Nalanda Prasasti of Vipulasrimitra has been assigned to the 
first half of the 1 2th Century. It refers to the burning to 
death of a Buddhist monk at Somapura Vihara (mod. 
Paharpur) by an invader, a Vahgala king. This can be 
ascribed to a Varman king probably. The late Mr. J. C. Ghosh 
suggested that it was done by a Candra king. But they were 
devout Buddhists. The Varmans on the other hand had a 
burning zeal for the three Vedas. Our interpretation of the 
story is that Jata occupied a slice of land on the eastern bank 
of the Karatoya and even carried depredations to the western 
bank. 

Harivarma succeeded his father Jata sometime between 
c. 1081 -1084 A.D. and was a contemporary of Ramapala. 
Two manuscripts of his time have been discovered. Of 
these one is dated his 39th year. So his reign extended up 
to c. 1124 A.D. Bhatta Bhavadeva of Siddhala was his 
minister. So his kingdom might have extended to Uttara 
Radha and touched the fringes of modern Santal Parganas. 
He suffered at least two reverses. Of these ‘he first was 
in the hands of Ramapala. Dr. H. C. Ray suggests that 
Hari afraid of an attack by Vijayaraja (i.e., Vijayasena) 
of Nidravala sought the protection of Ramapala. The late 
Mr. R. D. Banerji suggested that Hari perhaps extended 
his power to Orissa and Ramapala marched against him 
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to reinstate the “ Bhavabhusana santati ” there and so the 
Varman prince acknowledged his suzerainty. We have 
suggested earlier that the Varmans might have had a slice of 
land on the eastern bank of the Karatoya. This was overrun 
by the victorious Pala army on their way to Kamarupa. The 
building up of a frontier city Ramavatl at the conBuence of 
the Ganges and the Karatoya, supports this contention. 
Suresvara, the author of Sabdapradrpa{a little known medical 
treatise) says that his father was a medical officer to Vaiiges- 
vara Ramapala while his grand-father served in the same 
capacity king Govinda Chandra. This claim of the Pala king 
is certainly too bold, but there may be a grain of truth in it. 

Mr. Adris Chandra Banerji assumes that the Varman 
king who propitiated Ramapala was in all probability the 
unnamed son of Harivarman. But Heuri and not his son was 
a contemporary of Ramapala. 

The other invader of the Varman kingdom was Para- 
mara Lakshadeva who reigned between c. 1087 A.D. to 1097 
A.D. Dr. H. C. Ray has suggested that jagaddeva was but 
a ‘ biruda ’ of this prince. The Jainad Inscription has proved 
his historicity. The Nagpur Inscription reads — “ Prayati 
Yasmin prathamarii disaih harerjjihlrsayananyasamanadan- 
tinam.” Now the words “ dilaih hareh” have been given 
different interpretations. Dr. H. C. Ray supports the mean- 
ing “ to the east.” While the late Mr. N. N. Vasu suggested 
that the Paramara king to capture some elephants went first 
to the kingdom of Hari. The second seems more reason- 
able in view of the fact that elephants were most extensively 
used in war by the kings of Vanga. But it appeeirs that 
the Paramara king had not a very successful encounter. 
Or at least a friendly relation was soon established and 
his daughter Trailokyasundeurl was given in marriage to 
Samalavarman, the brother of Hari. 

We have one copper plate inscription of Harivarma — the 
Vejnisar (or Samantasar) Grant. It ascribes to Hari no great 
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victory or conquest. In the VajrajoginI Grant the words 
referring to Hari are unfortunately missing. The Samantaslur 
grant is also conspicuous by its silence about many familiar 
royal officials- Was there a drastic retrenchment in the 
reign of Harivarma? All these tend to support the conten- 
tion that Ramapala once more extended the sphere of Pala 
influence to East Bengal. 

About c. 1124 A.D. Harivarma was succeeded by his son 
whose name is unfortunately lost. Bhatta Bhavadeva in his 
Bhuvaneswar Prasasti tells us that the kingdom remained 
unimpaired during his reign. But it was uneventful. He 
probably died without any issue. 

Samala ascended the throne of Vikrampur. He being 
an uncle of Hari’s son certainly became a king at the very 
fag end of his life and his reign was necessarily short. 

It was perhaps at this time that Ananta Varma Coda- 
ganga snatched away the territory on the western bank of the 
Ganges. The Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva shows that the 
Pala navy had an engagement in “anuttara vanga pradesa,” 
during the reign of Kum^apala (c. 1126-30 A.D.) The 
Vajrajogini grant, though fragmentary, appears to have 
contained some verses in praise of the unnamed son of 
Hari. Moreover Bhatta Bhavadeva clearly mentions that the 
extent of the kingdom remained intact during his reign. So 
it was certainly Samala who was unfortunate to lose this 
territory lying west of the Bhagirathl. We do not know 
when this inglorious reign ended. 

Samala had two sons Udayi and Bhoja. The first 
predeceased his father and Bhoja ascended the throne of 
Vikrampur. The Velava charter issued by hira is the only 
Varman grant discovered in a good and readable condition. 
But it makes no mention of Hari and his son. Mr. Adris 
Chandra Banerji has suggested that there was a rupture of 
cordial relations between Samala and his nephew. Any 
dispute over the throne is likely to be settled when the 
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(so called) usurper first tries to assert his might. But the 
Vajrajogini grant contains some laudatory verses in the praise 
of Hari’s son. So the rupture took place over Samala's 
throne. 

As to when Bhoja ascended the throne and when his 
reign ended and what became of the dynasty we have no 
knowledge at all. 

The next grant issued from Vikrampur in point of time 
is the Barrackpur inscription of king Vijayasena in his sixty- 
second regnal year. If Vijaya ascended the throne of Radha 
in c. 1097 A.D. (or c. 1099 A.D. as Mr. G. M. Sircar 
suggested) the Barrackpur grant was issued in c. 11 59 AT), 
(or c. 1161 A.D.). The other inscription of this period is the 
Deopara prasasti which is undated Here some conquests of 
Vijayasena are mentioned. But Vanga is not amongst them. 
Nor is it mentioned in his Barrackpur Grant or any other 
grant of the Senas. The Varman power has now sunk into 
insignificance. But even Bhoja Varma granted land in 
Khacli Mandala, just on the eastern bank of the Ganges. 
After his death this vast kingdom, extending from the Ganges 
to the Meghna was perhaps partitioned amongst the many 
claimants to the throne. How else could such a kingdom 
vanish or sink into insignificance within a short time? 
Certainly, however, the last glimmering glow of the Varman 
power did not vanish before the middle of the twelfth 
century. Thus they ruled over eastern Bengal about a 
century and not for sixty years only (c. 1030 to 1090 A.D.). 

The form of government was monarchical and the list of 
royal officers contains no peculiarity. The Varmans followed 
a system of administration identical with that of the Palas. 
But in the Velava grant a very high position is given to 
Mahapurohita. The other peculiarity is the high position 
given to Mandalapati — his name being mentioned between 
Mahavyuhapati and Mahasandhivigrahika whereas Visayapati 
comes as usual at the end of the lists of officers. This 
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honourable mention of Mandalapati shows that Visayas were 
subdivisions of Mandala and Khandalas (e.g., Kau^mbl 
Aslagaccha Khandala) perhaps were subdivisions of Visayas. 
Thus the territorial division were — Bhukti, Mandala, Visaya 
and Khandala. As there is no mention of any officer 
administering over a Khandala we assume that these divisions 
came after Visayas. In the Velava grant no mention is made 
of a Visaya : Kausambi astagaccha Khandala was perhaps too 
famous to require such an identification. 

The Varman kings bore the title Paramavaisnava and the 
verse in Velava Copper plate shows their burning zeal for 
the Vedic religion. The high position occupied by the 
Mahapurohita among the officers also indicates the same. It 
is a pleasure to note that inspite of these the kings were 
patrons of Buddhism. Religious toleration was the order 
of the day. We have seen that the Pala Emperors, though 
paramasaugatas, attended the Yajnas, and here we find a 
Varman king Samalavarmadeva, granting land to the 
temple of the Buddhist deity Prajnaparamita or as a Daksina 
for chanting the Prajnaparamita. This was also done ‘ ‘ Bhaga- 
vantain Vasudevam Bhattarakamuddisya.” In recent years 
an opinion is gradually gaining ground that with the revival 
of Brahmanism the Buddhists were ruthlessly persecuted. 
The blame should never be attached to the fair name of the 
Varmans. 
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A NOTE ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANCIENT 
HINDUS 

Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Calcutta Univeraity 

Though geography as distinguished from the science 
of elements {Bhuta-oidya) is not one of the subjects specifically 
mentioned in the list of Vidyas, or branches of knowledge, 
in which the Aryan scholar sought to acquire proficiency 
in the Vedic age, the earth, its rivers, mountains and forests 
were already objects of interest and even adoration in the 
Vedic hymns. The vision of the priestly singers and 
theologians was nott as is usually believed, confined to the 
country lying between the Himalayeis and the Southern hills 
(dai^shina-parvata) but extended to peoples and countries 
(Janapadas) beyond the snow-capped mountains in the north 
and the lesser heights of the north-west, such as Uttara 
Kuru, Uttara Madra, Balhika (Balkh)’^ and even Parsu or 
Persia {Rig Veda, Vlll. 6. 46). The mysterious “old home- 
land” of the Rig Veda, 1. 30. 9 cannot be precisely located. 
But Indra was worshipped there by the fathers of the Vedic 
singers ; and the connection of that deity with lands far 
away from the country of the Five Tribes is clearly hinted 
at in the Rig Veda, 1. 36. 18 and VI. 45. 1 . The discovery 

’ Kauahitaki Upaniahacl, 11 . 8. 

* Aitarcya Brahmana, Vlll. 14; AtharVa Veda, V. 22. 5, 7 and 9. 
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of inscriptions in Anatolia referring to Indra and some other 
Vedic gods may be recalled in this connection. 

Before the Vedic canon finally closed cosmographic ideas 
relating to the encirclement of the earth by the sea (Ait. Br,, 
VIII. 25. 1 ; Brh. Up., ill. 3. 2) and the location of a Maha- 
meru (I'ait. Ar., I. 7. 1,3; Vedic Index) in the interior, made 
their appearance. The conception of the earth as an aggregate 
of seven island-continents {Sapladoipa) was an accomplished 
fact before Patanjali wrote his Maliabhdsya and one of 
the islands, viz., jambu-dvipa finds prominent mention in 
an Asokan inscription of the third century B.C. The sub- 
division of the Doipas into Varsas, or sub-continental zones, 
seems to be presupposed by tlie Hatlugumpha inscription 
of Kharavela, dating from the first century B.C. at the 
latest, which seems to contain a reference to Bharata-varsa 

Enterprising merchants and pious missionaries, intrepid 
navigators and princely adventurers braved the heat of the 
Mesopotamian plains, the cold of the Arctic Tundra and 
the perils of the unknown deep, to lejach the stately city 
of Baveru fBabylon), the Yona realms of Ptolemy, Magas, 
Antigonas, Alexander and Antiochos, the countries of Romans 
and cannibals (Romakdn Purmddatian, Mbh., II. 51. 17), 
Alakanda (Alexandria?) on the coast of Barbara (North 
Africa Vivarna (Hibernia or Ireland ?), a maritime territory 
in the “ Island of the Yavanas” (Kautiliya, II. II, the British 
Isles or Europe?)”, the golden lands of Sumatra and Java, the 
fertile country of Karnbu iKaut., 11. 13) orCambodia and the 
bleak plains of Airavata -varsa. Tlie epic traveller crosses the 
Himalayas and finds stretching before him the ocean of sands, 
Bdlukdrnava (Mbh., XVII. 2. I -2), apparently the desert of 


^ C/. thn account ol: ship-wretkccl Indians in Western Europe, Ancient India as 
described in Classirul Liierahtrc l.>y M'Crindle, p. 110; Shamasastry, Kautilya's 
Artha^astra (Eng. 1 ran?, l. p. 90 cd.l, including footnotes, .md Yona, Parama- 
Yona and Allasanda of the Mahuniddcbiu Vol. I, p. 1.55. 
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Gobi, and in that neighbourhood the lofty (tungayata) central 
plateau of Asia and, beyond it, the Airavata-varsa 
on the borders of the Arctic Ocean (Mbh., VI. 8. 10) — the 
Uttarah payasam nidhih of the Kiskindhya Kanda of the 
Ramayana (canto 43) — where a self-luminous (Svayamprabha) 
goddess 

“ Lightens with perpetual glow 
The sunless realm that lies below. 

The Ramayanic passage has been taken by several 
writers to refer to the Aurora Borealis. The view finds 
support from the verses about the Svayamprabha DeVi in' the 
longer epic (Mbh., VI. 8. 10). 

The mariners, who crossed the eastern and southern 
seas In the age of the later Ramayana saw stretching 
before them Yavadvipa (Java) with “seven flourishing 
realms ’ and the islands of gold and silver {Suoarna- 
Rupyakfl-dvipa, Sumatra and adjoining isles) adorned 
with mines of the precious metals. Some of the Puranic 
texts add to the epic list several new “islands” 
inhabited by fierce mlechchhas such as Malayadvipa and 
Kataha (in the Malaya Peninsula?). But the most notable 
addition to the stock of knowledge is made by the Vayu 
(47.54) and the Matsya (121.56) Puranas which contain 
interesting references to extraordinary routes styled Asses' path 
{Khara-patha), Cane path (Vetra-patha), Spike path {Sanku- 
patha) and the like. As has been pointed out by former 
writers these difficult paths receive more detailed notice in 
the Buddhist Niddesa texts. 

The knowledge, sometimes detailed and at times 
vague, that Indians came to acquire about their own country 
“lying between the Samudra and Himadri,” and about the 
world at large from the sea of the “ Vaivarnikas “ and land 
of Romakas in the far west to the countries of the Sakas, the 
Hara Hunas, the Chinas (Mbh., II. 51. 23-24; Kaut., 11. 11, 
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and 23) and Kambu (Kaut., 11. 13) or Cambodia, in the far 
east, from the “ Sunless realm ” ' of the north (Ram., IV. 
43.55) to the Malay Archipelago in the south, leads to the 
composition of special treatises on geography which describe 
‘ ‘ the names of rivers and of mountains of countries and 
all other things that rest on the earth : ’ ' 

Nadmarp parvatananca namadheyani sarvasah 
Tatha janapadananca ye canye hhumim^ritah. 

Some of these treatises were incorporated in the epic 
and the Puranas under the name of Jambu-tfhanda- 
vinirmana-parvadhyaya and Bhuoana-l^osa. They came 
to include conventional accounts of the sapiadvipavatl 
mahl, i.e., the earth as an aggregate of seven concentric 
island-continents, encircled by an equal number of seas. The 
encircling oceans are enumerated in the Puranas as the 
sea of salt, the sea of sugarcane juice, the sea of wine, the 
sea of clarified butter, the sea of curd, the sea of milk 
and the sea of (sweet) water : - ■ 

LaVanelisu-sura-sarpir- 
dadhi-dugdha-jalaih samam. 

The date of the original composition on which these 
conventional treatises are apparently based is uncertain. 
They must have been known in some shape to the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali who has a reference to 
saptadtiipS Otisumati (Kielhorn's ed., Vol. 1, p. 9). The 
Mahabhasya is usually assigned to the second century 
B.C But the evidence adduced in support of this view 
is not quite convincing. The passages referring to king 
Pusyamitra and the Greek invasions may have been taken 
by the author as traditional illustrations {Murddhabhisikia 
udsharana) from preceding commentators. They (and not 
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Patanjali himself) may have been contemporaries of Pusya- 
mitra who ruled in the second century B.C. It is, however, 
almost certain that the Mahabhdsya existed before the 
Uttara-l^dnda (Ch. 41. 44-45) of the Ramayana. An epic 
hero is described there as well-versed in grammar including 
aphorisms {siitra), the gloss {Vrtii), the commentary {Artha- 
pada), and the compendium (samgraha). Knowledge of 
the work of Patanjali is said to have spread to Kashmir 
immediately after Huviska and Kaniska, the well known 
Kusan kings of the second century A.D., through the 
efforts of Candracarya (Rdjataraiigini, 1, 176). We shall 

not be far wrong if we place the Mahdhhdsya bet Ween 
150 B.C. and 100 A.D. 

A more definite clue regarding the antiquity of the 
original version or source of the Jambu-parva and the 
BhuVana-l^osa is afforded by Dion Chrysostom, a Greek 
orator, who was born in Mysla about the middle 
of the first century A.D. This writer alludes to expanses 
of water in the country of the Indians that “ flow not (like 
those of the land of the Phrygians) with water, but one 
stream with pellucid wine, another with honey, another with 
oil.'’ As the same writer mentions an epic sung by the 
Indians that describes “the woes of Priam, the weeping 
and wailing of Andromache and Hecuba, and the heroic 
feats of Achilles and Hector ’’ (M’Crindle, Ancient India 
as described in Classical Literature, pp. 175, 177) it is not 
improbable that he had actually heard of the Mahdbhdrata — 
the lamentations of DhrtEirastra, the agony of Gandharl 
and other royal ladies who lost their beloved ones in the 
terrible fight at Kuruksetra, and the deeds of valour that 
have rendered the names of Arjuna, Karna and a host of 
other warriors immortal. If Dion Chrysostom really knew 
the Mahdbhdrata, the great epic in his days may have 
included the Jambu-khanda section where we have references 
to the seas of wine, milk, etc. It is also . possible that the 
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Greek orator derived his information not from the epic but 
from some text which forms the basis of the Puranic 
Bhuvana-kp^. The extant Bhuoana-^osa with its 
references to Chulikas (Mark., 57.40), Maharastras (ibid., 46), 
Vardhamana in Eastern India (ibid., 58.14), Siriihalas (58.27) 
etc., could however, hardly have been compiled before the 
later Kusan and Gupta Age. 
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THE ‘GURJARAS- IN THE RASTRAKUTA 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly. M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.) 

Dacca Univeraity 

The Rastrakutas held sway over the Deccan from a|:;out 
A.D. 750 to A.D. 972. They frequently came in conflict 
with the Gurjaras. Dantidurga was the founder of the 
Rasteakota dynasty in the Deccan. The fragmentary Dasa* 
vatara Cave Inscription ^ states that Dantidurga defeated the 
kings of Malava and other countries (V. 23). He performed 
a Mahadana ceremony at Uj jay ini (V. 26). He attacked 
Tiraksiti and did some thing in the edifice made by the king 
of Gurjara (V. 29). The Sanjan copperplates of Amogha- 
var^ reports that Dantidurga made the Gurjeua lord eind other 
kings door-keepers (Pratihara) ^ when in Ujjayinl the Hiremya- 
garbha ceremony was completed by the Ksatriyas. It has 
been argued that there is a pun in the above verse of the 
Sanjan plate, and it actually means that the Pratihara dynasty 
of the Gurjara tribe, ruling in Ujjayinl was made a door- 
keeper by the Rasteakuta king.’’ But the verse makes it clear 
that there were kings other than the Gurjaras, who were also 
made door-keepers.’ Hence the expression Pratihara, appear- 
ing in the above inscription, is to be taken to mean a cham- 
berlain or door-keeper, and not a ruling family of this name. 

' Report on the Elura Cave Temples in Western India, by J. Buigess, 

2 El, XVIII. 252 

3 /bid., VI. 249. 

4 /bid.. 102. 

73— I290B 
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Dantidurga was followed in succession by Krsna 1, Dhruva 
111, and Govinda III. The Radhanpur plate of Govinda III, 
dated 5. 730, registers that the Gurjara, seeing Govinda Ill’s 
military achievements, in fear, vanished nobody knew 
whither, so that even in a dream he might not see battle. 
It is known from the Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarsa 
that Govinda 111 fettered the people of Kerala, Malava and 
Gauda, together with the Gurjaras who dwelt in the hill fort 
of Citiakuta. The Sanjan plate glorifies Govinda III by 
remarking that ‘ ‘ he was destruction to the valour of the head 
of the thundering Gurjaras.” The Baroda plate of Karkaraja," 
dated 812 A.D., remarks that Govinda III for the protection 
of the king of Malava caused Karkataja's arm to become an 
excellent door-bar to the direction of the lord of Gurjara. 

After the close of Govinda Ill’s reign, the throne of the 
Deccan was occupied by Amoghavarsa 1 and Krsna II in 
succession. The DeoH plate® of Krsna ill, dated S. 862, 
states that Krsna II terrified the Gurjaras. 

Krsna II was succeeded respectively by Indra 111, Amogha- 
varsa II, Govinda IV, Amoghavarsa 111, Krsna III, Khottiga, 
and Karka II. The Deoli plate" of Krsna III, dated S. 862, 
mentions that “ on hearing of the conquest of all the strong- 
holds in the southern region simply by means of his angry 
glance the hope about Kalanjara and Citrakuta vanished from 
the heart of the Gurjara.” The Karhad plate ” of the same 
king, dated 6. 880, repeats this verse. 

The Rastrakutas of Lata also warred with the Gurjaras. 
The Baroda plate of Karkaraja,® dated 812 A.D., states that 
Indra forced the lord of the king of Gurjara to take to flight. 
The Bagumra grant reports that Dhruva 11 defeated the host 

6 M.xn, 154. 

« EI.V, 189. 

r Ibid., 

» Ibid., IV. 289. 

» M. XII. 163. 

10 Ibid,, 188 
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of the powerful Gurjaras. The expression Gurjara appearing 
in the Rastrakuta inscriptions, referred to above, may mean a 
family or a country. Scholars take it to mean a family. 
There is one more Rastrakuta inscription, which also refers to 
the Gurjaras, and which makes a definite statement about 
their identity. This is the Karda plate ” of the Rastrakuta 
Karka 11, nephew of Krsna 111, dated S. 894, A.D. 972. It 
records that Karka II was “ a king of irreproachable deeds, 
who has conquered the multitude of (his) enemies in (the _ 
country of) Gurjara, who has disported himself with the 
Colas and others ; whose mind has not been disquieted in 
battles with the lord of the Hiinas ; (and) who has been fierce 
to the Pandyas ...” Gurjara, mentioned in this inscription, 
means a country. Hence in the absence of any contrary 
evidence the same expression Gurjara, appearing in other 
Rastrakuta inscriptions, is to be taken to be conveying the 
identical meaning, i.e., a country of this name. In the light 
of this observation the political history of the Rastrakuta 
dynasty, as has been written by some modern scholars, 
should be thoroughly revised. 

JA, XM, 268. Satyani Gurjjaia-nirjjil-ari-nikaras CoKadi<li]a-rato | HunadhiSa- 
rane-.v akainpita matih Pandi (ndya) -pracando nipah etc. (]1. 32, 33, p. 265). 
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THE TALKAD GANGAS AND THE 
PALLAVAS 


Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D. Lit. (Lond.) 

Mysore UniversHy 


Conflicting Theories 

* 

In the Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological 
Department for the year 1930 (p. 121 ff) it has been shown 
at length how conflicting the evidence is in regard to Western 
Ganga genealogy, particularly after the time of Madhava 1. 
It has been suggested that three theories are possible according 
as it is considered that there was only one d 3 masty, or two 
dynasties or three, though each theory has its own weak- 
nesses. (Fide Mys. Arch. Rep., 1930, p. 113 ff; alsoEp. 
Ind., XXIV, p. 234 ff.) 

Ganga-Pallava Connections 

It would nevertheless appear very probable that there 
were three branches of the same dynasty and that one of 
them, that identified by Prof. J. Dubreuil as the Paruvi line, 
was subordinate to the Pallavas for about three generations 
as seen from the Penukonda Plates (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 331 ff) 
and the Nittur Plates (Mys. Arch. Rep., 1930, p. 257). Till 
now at any rate, there has been found no mention of Pallava 
suzerainty or other relationship in any of . the copper plate 
grants belonging to the larger or Talkad branch of the 
Gangas. 
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The Hoshpte Grant 

Recently, however, a set of plates has been discovered at 
Hoskote (Mysore Archaeological Report for 1938) which, 
while it is definitely of the TzJkad branch, mentions Pallava 
connections or associations. These are not, of course, like 
those that existed between the Paruvi branch and the Pallavas. 
But they are, though remotely, indicative of some kind of 
close relationship between the Talkad branch and the Pallava 
dynasty. The set also establishes the contemporaneity of 
Avinita Ganga with Simhavishnu Pallava. The late Rao 
Bahadur R. Narasimhachar indicated the contemporaneity of 
Durvinita, Avinita’s son, with Simhavishnu from the literary 
evidence of the Avanti Sundari /Ca/fia (Mys. Arch. Rep., 
1920, p. 48). Now this literary evidencehas been for the first 
time confirmed by an epigraphical one. 

The set consists of five plates strung on a ring with an 
elephant seal. The characters are old Kannada and the 
language is Sanskrit. 

Talkad Gangas 

It has been stated above that the genealogy contained in 
these plates refers to the Talkad branch of the Ganga dynasty. 
The following succession of kings is given : — 


Kongunivarma-dharma-mahadhiraja 
Madhavavarma-rnahadhiraja (I) 
Harivarma-mahadhiraja 

I 

V ishnugopa-mahadhiraja 

Madhava-mahadhiraia 

. .1 

Konganyadhiraja (Avinita) 
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The donor Avinita is not mentioned by his name but by 
the epithets describing him as Madhava’s son and as having 
become king while still he was on the lap of his mother. 
The identity is cleeir. 

Date of the Grant 

The contemporaneity of Durvinita with Simhavishnu on 
the one h5Uid and that of either of them with Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana and Bharavi on the other help us to fix the 
accession date of Durvinita at about 605 A.D. His father 
Avinita must have ruled for at least 50 years since he was 
crowned even as a baby. Thus we may suppose that 
Avinita ruled from 555 to 605 A.D. The present grant was 
made by him on the full moon day of Karttika in his 1 2th 
regnal year corresponding roughly to about 567 A.D. 

Purpose of the Record 

The object of the record is to de.scribe the grant by 
Avinita, of some plots of land and a house at the village 
Pulliyur in the division of Korikunda to a Jaina temple 
built by the mother of the Pallava King Simhavishnu for the 
glory of her husband and her own merit. 

Significance 

Her husband, the father of the Pallava king Simhavishnu, 
was presumably Vishnugopa. But her own parentage is not 
given in the grant. The place where she built the temple 
was certainly in the Ganga territory since the Ganga king 
makes to the temple donations of the land^ at the place. 
A Pallava queen, however, would not build a temple outside 
her own territory unless she had some personal attachment 
to the place. It is, therefore, probable that the queen was a 
native of a place near about Pulliyur. She must have 
belonged to the Ganga territory, if not also to the Ganga 
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dynasty itself. If, as seems very likely, she belonged to the 
Ganga family, it is remarkable that Avinita has remained 
silent about his relationships to her. Could she have been 
his sister or a close cousin ? Probably she was a sister of 
Madhava 11, and Avinita was her nephew. 

History 

The rift in the Ganga dynasty and the consequential 
break up of the dynasty into at least two branches- — the 
Talkad and the Paruvi branches took place after about 480 
A.D. (Halsi Plates, i.A., VI, p. 15). The Paruvi branch 
appears to have endured for some generations under Pallava 
overlordship. But it seems very probable that the branches 
became reunited under Tadangala Madhava (11) of the Talkad 
branch, who was the father of Avinita (E.C., X. Mb- 263). 
Thus by the time of Avinita, the Pallava suzerainty over 
the Gangas had ceased. Yet the present record mentions 
the Pallava King Simhavishnu. We have, therefore, to 
suppose that the two dynasties — the Gangas and the Pallavas 
had already come under some friendly or mote probably 
matrimonial relationship at the time the present grant was 
made by the Ganga king Avinita. 
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WAS CANDRAGUPTA MAURYA A 

JAIN ? 

Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. 

Madras University 

One is almost tempted to say that Lewis Rice created 
imaginary history about Mysore from the host of Sravana 
Belgola inscriptions and especially No. I and from legendary 
books of the modern period including the Rajavali-kotha 
of the 19 th century. It is unfortunate that he arrived at 
a wrong conclusion from correct premises. Rice attempted 
to read in the inscriptions of the sixth and later centuries 
after Christ the history of the fourth and third centuries 
before Christ. He was certainly within his bounds to take 
up an examination like that. But his conclusion was made 
to rest on traditions as reflected in the pages of legends 
written in the nineteenth century. Anxious to fit in these 
stories with the inscriptions which he discovered at Sravana 
Belgola, Rice stated categorically that Bhadrabahu, the last 
of the Sruta Kevalins,^ migrated to South India and founded 
a settlement of the Jains at Sravana Belgola, and died there, 
when the first Mauryan king Candragupta tended him."* 

Three years after Rice published his inscriptions at 
Sravana Belgola, the late Dr. J. F. Fleet, one of our veteran 
Indologists, critically examined the position taken up by Rice 


* j^ruta Kevalins are six teachers who were contemporaries and who heard the 
teachings of the first Masters according to Wilson. (Works: Vol, I, p. 336; see also 
Rice, op. cit., p. 6.) 

* See Introduction to Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. II, cd, by Lewi.s Rice (1889), 
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and pointed out with precision and accuracy that the con- 
clusions reached by Rice have no leg to stand on . ' It is 
not a little surprising that scholars who wrote subsequently 
on the subject did adopt the incorrect views of Rice and 
did not adopt the sober views of Fleet.'* The distinguished 
Mysore archaeologist, Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, who 
had occasion to re-examine this question still left it open 
though he was inclined to view that the evidence was not 
quite decisive.’ The writer has shown elsewhere that the 
whole tradition of the synchronism of Candragupta and 
Bhadrabahu, of both coming to South India, and of establish- 
ing a colony of the Jains in the Karnataka country has to Be 
discredited.*' 

As on this theory hangs the determination of the personal 
religion of Candragupta Maurya and consequently of the 
State religion of the Mauryas let me re-state the reasons 
briefly. The first assumption that Candragupta Maurya 
was a Jain by faith or adopted Jainism at the evening of 
his life has yet to fie proved. On the other hand the 
evidence furnished by the Artha^stra, its unerring reference 
to the chamber of the sacred fire (agnyagara) ' from which 
the king gave audience to the respected public, the minister- 
ship of Canakya, his prohibition of indiscriminate sannyasa, 
the little or no reference to Jainism or its tenets in the 
Kautillya, all go to show that Candragupta ’s religion was 
pre-eminently Brahmanical. In other words he was an 
orthodox follower of the Vedic school. Again much is 
made of the mention by Megasthenes of his leanings 
towards the Sramanas. As has been ably pointed out by 


s Sec lA., Vol. XXI. p. 156 ff. 

* See for example V. A. Smith: Oxford History of India, pp. 75-76. 
B EC. Vol, II, p. 42 (Revised ed. 1923). 

B See my Mautyan Polity, pp. 262-75. 

^ Ar. Sas. 
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Lassen ® and by H. T. Colebrooke,® Sramanas in the days 
of Megasthenes meant Brahmana eiscetics and Brahmana 
philosophers, and the term did not stand for members of 
Jaina or even Buddhist church. Even in the Dialogues 
wherever the Sramana-Brahmana combination occurs, the 
term Srameina invariably stands for a Parivrajaka or Yati 
of the orthodox school. Thus the evidence of a contem- 
porary record of high value like that of Megasthenes furnishes 
no clue that Candragupta was either a Jain by birth or a 
convert to it at any time in his life. 

If we approach to examine the Sravana Belgola inscrip- 
tions and the Kanarese legends in the light of the Arthasastra 
and records of Megasthenes they yield a different interpretation 
altogether. There are a number of inscriptions at Sravana 
Belgola which do not agree with one another. While some 
inscriptions mention the name of Candragupta, others like 
No. 105a of A. D. 1398 do not mention his name. Inscrip- 
tion No. 1 which may be dated about 600 A.D. refers to 
one Acarya Prabhacandra, and locates Bhadrabahu at 
Ujjayinl. The passage relevant to our discussion runs as 
follows : 

“ Bhadrabahusvaml who was acquainted with the true 
nature of the eight-fold great omens and was seer of the 
past, the present and the future, having learnt from an omen 
and foretold in Ujjayinl a calamity lasting for a period of 
twelve years, the entire sangha (or community) set out from 
the North to the South and reached by degrees a country 
counting many hundreds of villages and filled with happy 
people, wealth, gold, grain and herds of cows, buffaloes, 
goats and sheep. 

** Then separating himself from the sangha, an acarya, 
Prabhacandra by name, perceiving that but little time 
remained for him to live and desiring to accomplish samsdhi, 

8 Ind. Alter.. 11. p. 705 ff, 

9 Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. II, Ch. Vll. 
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the goal of penance associated with right conduct, on his 
high-peaked mountain which forms an ornament to the earth 
and bears the name Katavapra, with rocks dark as a mass 
of gpreat water-laden clouds and variegated with the em- 
bellishment of masses of the flowers and fruits of various 
choice trees, and with extensive lowlands, valleys, ravines, 
great caverns and inaccessible places filled with herds of 
boars, panthers, tigers, bears, hyenas, snakes and deer — bade 
farewell to, and dismissed the safigha in its entirety, and, in 
company with a single disciple, mortifying his body on the 
wide expanse of the cold rocks, accomplished {samadhi).”'’^ 
Now it is pertinent to ask who this Candragupta of the 
legends and inscriptions is? Lewis Rice disposed of this 
difficulty of Acarya Prabhacandra with the remark that 
Candragupta Maurya ‘ appears to have taken the clerical 
name of Prabhacandra on retiring from the world and it was 
the usual custom so to change the name on such an 
occasion.’" But we are not aware of any authority to confirm 
this proposition. Even the legends do not relate the story 
of the clerical name adopted by Candragupta. Tradition 
comes into real conflict when it makes Candragupta tend 
Bhadrabahu in his last days. In support of this statement 
Rice quotes the evidence first of inscription No. 17 (Sravana 
Belgola). The inscription is not clearly worded and records 
how the wife of Santisena-Munisa ended her life at that 
mountain, believing as she did that the faith followed by 
Bhadrabahu and Muni Candragupta was the true faith. 
From a reference to these two names it is not possible to 
infer that Bhadrabahu died at Sravana Belgola, attended to 
last by his disciple Candragupta. That the Mauryan king 
Candragupta became Muni has nothing to confirm it. 
Secondly, Rice bases his argument on the two inscriptions 


10 EC.. II, iTrans. No. I). 
Op. citf p. 7. 
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found at the Gautama Ksetra near Seringapatam, which 
record that the summit of Kalbappugiri was marked with 
the footprints of Bhadrabahu and Candragupta. These 
inscriptions belong to the ninth century A.D. and it is diffi- 
cult to grant their trustworthiness, especially when there is a 
tendency in this country for traditions to grow rapidly. Here 
again the reference is to Candragupta Muni. Thirdly, the 
inscription No. 108 is quoted. One sees from this which 
belongs to A.D. 1433 that there was a Candragupta who 
was a disciple of Bhadrabahu, the last of the !§ruta Kevalins. 
As we shall see in the sequel, this Candragupta cannot be 
the Mauryan king as we have to put Bhadrabahu some 
centuries down. The attribute to Candragupta under 
reference is samagra-sdanala-devavrclflhah (an incarnation of 
good conduct). Lastly, inscriptions No. 54, daleci I 128 and 
No. 40, dated 1 163 are pressed to service. The reference is 
again to the discipleship of Candragupta to Bhadrabahu* for 
a long time served by forest deities. No. 40 shows he had 
a gana of munis, who were worshipped by fore.st deities. 
Consolidating these references, one wonders whether the 
documents separated by a wide gap of time constituting oi 
many centuries could be utilised as a material source of 
information for the 4th century B.C. history. Inscriptions 
Nos. 1 and 17 could not be accurately dated, but still they 
are not earlier than the sixth or seventh century. Even 
granting their authenticity, one has to conjecture an identi- 
fication from the mere accidental mention of a name 
Candragupta. Judging impartially and knowing as we do 
from other data the age of Bhadrabahu, we are unable to 
accept the theory so ingeniously propounded hy Lewis Rice. 
If we are to believe No. I of the Sravana Belgola inscriptions, 
Bhadrabahu stayed at Ujjayini and never came south. But 
it is certain that directed by him, the Jaina Saiigha went 
towards the south, Acarya Prabhacandra probably leading 
it. When the Saiigha was on the mountain Katavapra the 
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Acarya became ill. Therefore he dismissed the Safigha and 
stayed there until his death, when all the while a disciple was 
attending on him. Thus this inscription once for all settles 
the fact that Bhadrabahu’s coming to the south with Candra- 
gupta Maury a has to be entirely discredited. 

But we have not answered who this Candragupla or 
Prabhacandra was. At the most what could be inferred 
from the inscriptions especially Inscription No I is that 
Prabhacandra was a Jaina teacher of celebrity and the 
inscription commemorates his death. As it is to be dated 
in the sixth or seventh century A.D. Prabhacandra could not 
have been a very ancient teacher. Examining the paUaVali 
of the iSravasti-Gaccha,'" we find the name of Prabhacandra I 
who became pontiff in A.D. 396. This could not be the 
teacher under reference. For either he must be more ancient 
according to traditions or must be later by three centuries, 
nearer the date of the inscription. Critically studying this 
patlavali of the Sravasti-Gaccha Dr. Fleet came to the only 
possible conclusion that the celebrated Bhadrabahu was 
Bhadrabahu 11, the last but one of the minor Angins repre- 
sented to have become pontiff in B.C. 53.''’ If this were 
accepted and we find no reason why it should not be 
accepted — Candragupta, the disciple of Bhadrabahu, should 
be evidently Guptigupta, who, according to the same record 
became pontiff in B.C. 31." The pattavali credits this 
Guptigupta, also known as Ai^hadbalin, with a number of 
disciples of whom one Mahanandin established the Nandi- 
samgha or Balatkasaganga, which fact is noted in the 
inscription No. 40 at Sravana Belgola.'* 

Proceeding to study the real historical bearing of the 
traditions and inscriptions of Sravana Belgola, we are driven 

w lA., Vol. XX, p. 35. 

'■'* Op.cit.ip. 159. 

n VoI..XX,pp. 350-51. 

El., IV, p. 339. 
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to the following conclusions : (/) It is undoubtedly a fact that 
neither Candragupta Maurya nor his contemporary Bhadra- 
bahu of Pataliputra are under reference. There are no 
records of comparatively early date either southern or north- 
ern to corroborate a theory like this. That there is nothing 
on record about the end of his career has been mooted £is an 
argument in corroboration of the late tradition associated 
with Candragupta. But this is no argument- For we do 
not judge one known fact from another unknown fact. It 
would be quite handy and reasonable explanation if 
it has been recorded in any early literature or epigraphical 
records. The fact that no mention is made of his last days 
shows that he died quietly in peace and his son succeeded 
him equally in peace. For we do not hear of any disputed 
succession in the case of Bindusara.^*’ 

(k) The migration to the south of the Jain Sangha can 
be accepted as a fact. In the words of Dr. Leumann” it is 
‘ the initial fact of the Digambara tradition.' It marks the 
historical division for the first time of the whole Jaina 
community into two sects — the Svetambaras and Digambaras. 
It started from Uj jay ini if we are to believe the No. i 
inscription of Sravana Belgola. 

(iff) This migration was not synchronous with the first 
Mauryan ruler but three centuries after the foundation of 
the Mauryan empire, roughly in the latter half of the first 
century before Christ. To be more exact it must have 
happened between B.C. 53 and 31 , that is, after Bhadrabahu 
2 issumed pontifical robes and a little before Candragupta 
who has been identified with Guptigupta became pontiff. 

Thus our search for the period of the firt;t introduction 
of the Jain faith into the southern parts of India leads us to 
fix up the first century before Christ, which may be accepted 

IS See Narasimhachar : £1.-, Vol. 11, Intro., p. 41. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, VII, p. 362. 
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as a working hypothesis until the contrary is provejl by 
future research. We have also to take it that the first 
location of the Jaina settlement was on the two hills at 
Sravana Belgola, the smaller one being known as Candragiri 
or Chikkabetta. These regions were very fertile and rich 
in foodstuffs, and hence on them fell the choice of the 
newcomers. In the march of time these seem to have spread 
from this part of Mysore in different directions to Tamil 
districts . 
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GOVINDAPALA RECORDS RE-EXAMINED 

Dr. Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 

Presidency CollegCt Calcutta 

In this short paper I propose to re-examine eight records — 
one, a stone epigraph and the remaining seven colophons 
of palm-leaf manuscripts, with a view to offer a proper 
interpretation of the dates in years mentioned in them, so 
that we can better adjudge the position and kingdom of a 
Gaudesvara named Govindapala in the 12th Century A.D. 
The time indicated by these records and the mention in some 
of them of the imperial titles of paramesvara, parama- 
hhattarak,a and maharajadhiraja used by this king and also 
the reference to his religious faith (Buddhism) which was the 
dynastic religion professed by all the rulers of the Pala 
family of Bengal, appear to leave no doubt regarding the 
fact that this Saugata Govindapala belonged to the latter 
family. There is, however, no direct evidence that he, as 
a member of that dynasty, ever ruled in any part of Bengal 
in the vast Gauda dominion. 

For the last quarter of a century or over, a controversy 
about the interpretation of the peculiar phrases introduced 
into these records for expressing their dates has been going 
on amongst scholars. The other Pala records, their copper 
plate and stone inscriptions, and most of the ;ccords of the 
Senas invariably used the regnal years of the reigning 
monarchs for expressing dates. But, almost quite unusually 
most of the records under re-examination expressed the dates 
by reference to the gala, atita or vinada rajya of king 
Govindapala, and not in terms of his samoarddhamana 
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Oijayarajya. One may feel templed at first sight to explain 
the terms as referring to the already expired or past portion 
of the reign of the king from the beginning with the idea 
that the king’s rule may have ceased to exist at those 
dates, while he himself continued to live probably in other 
localities near by. But Indian epigraphy of the Hindu 
period almost up to the end of the twelfth century A.D. 
hardly knows any such way of expressing dates by reference 
to gata, alita or vinasta rajya of kings. MM. H. P. Sastri 
and, following him, the late Mr. R. D. Banerji, and some 
other scholars took the phrases to refer to the expiration of 
the length of time since the commencement of the reign 
of the king and they explained the dates and the 
records in that light. But the natural interpretation of 
these terms should be that the king's rajya or reign was 
past or gone for ever, i.e., it had ceased to exist or become a 
thing of the past for the period of time indicated by 
the date-years of the records. Only in the case of it 
being described as oinasla, it may carry the additional 
import that the reign no longer exists but its destruction 
may have been liroiight about by enemy actions. After 
the disappearance or cessation of the reign of K.ing 
Govindapala (no matter whether the king was still alive or 
dead) and on the prevalence of dark anarchy in his kingdom, 
his subject-vieople in the various localities of Magadha, 
specially those who were Buddhist by religion, such as the 
scribes of some of the manuscripts under considejralion, con- 
tinued to reckon their deeds and events in the name and date 
of this Buddhist monarch, out of reverence to him or his 
memory. Thus probably came into vogue this hitherto 
extraordinary procedure of calculation of dates in terms of 
the gata, atita or oinasta rajya of this king, as my friend, 
Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda,' also once felt inclined to think. 

1 CaudarSiamSlS, p. 65. 
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The only parallel use of date-calculation with atUa-rajya is 
met with in three"^ inscriptions, two of Alokacalla and one 
of Jayasena, which refer to the years 51, 74 and 83 respec- 
tively of LaJ^smanasenasya atita-rajya. As by no stretch of 
imagination can we ever say that Laksma^sena’s rule con- 
tinued for 74 years from the beginning, so also we must 
not think that Oovindapala’s reign continued to be calculated 
from the beginning of his reign in the years of the records, al- 
though it ceased to function at those times. Hence gata, atitc 
or Vinasta rajya must refer to a reign that has ceased to exist. 

Let us now quote the relevant passages regarding 
Govindapala’s name and date in years, as culled from the 
eight records referred to above, and explaining them in the 
above light discuss briefly the question of the duration of 
Govindapala’s reign in Magadha and his likely political 
position there, incidentally bringing out the significance in 
this connection of some passages in the Deopara Stone prasasti 
of king Vijayasena, which seem to have a bearing on 
Govindapala’s rule. The extracts are : 


No. I . From the Gaya (Visnupada temple) Stone Ins- 
cription, viz.. 


fkmfK (?) i 

No. 2. From the colophon of a MS. of the Asta- 
sahasrika Prajnaparamita (acquired by the late MM. H. P. 
Sastri). viz . , 


No. 3. From the colophon of a MS. of the AmarakpM 
(Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal), viz.. 





* P. Paul, Hiatory o/ Bengal, pp, 102-3, 
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No. 4, From the colophon of a MS. of Guhyavali-Vivrti 
(University of Cambridge), viz., 

«iiT 

No. 5. From the colophon of a MS. of Pancd\dra 
(University of Cambridge), Viz., 

No. 6. From the colophon of a MS. of Y ogaralnamS.d 
(University of Cambridge), viz., 

m ’lt*I2T15R^'is ra l” 

No. 7. From a MS. of the Prajndpdramitd written at 
Nalanda(?) (collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Viz., 

8 i” 

No. 8. From another MS. of the Astasdhasrik.d Prajnd- 
pdramitd (examined by the late MM. H. P. Sastri)it is known 
that it was copied in the 38th year of the atUa reign of 
Gaudesvara Govindapala. 

Of thesey Elxtract No. 1 indicates that Vikrama year 
1232, i.e., 1 173 A. D. is the .14th year since the rdjya of 
Govindapala has become gata or past. Hence (II 73 — 14, 
i.e.) 1161 A.D. must have been the year of the end of his 
reign. F'rom Elxtract No. 7 which is dated in the 4th year 
of the king’s prosperous reign, it is clear that he uiidoubted- 
ly ruled in parts of Magadha during, at least tlie years 
1.157-1161 A.D. Again, we feelinclined to think that the 
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phrase GoVindapaliyasamOat in Extract No. 3 should also 
be referred to the king’s regnal year and as it 
is dated 24 years, it may be inferred that he probably 
ruled during the years 1137-1161 A.D. This calcula- 
tion, if true, may cause a slight readjustment of the 
hitherto accepted Pala chronology. Extract No. 2 should 
be explained as containing the date of 1 8 years since the end 
of the king’s reign in 1 161 A.D., i.e., the MS. was copied 
in 1179 A.D. Eixtract No. 5 is very important. It is clceirly 
stated here in that the 38th year that is being recorded in 
writing (ahhilikhyamana) refers to the Vinosla-rdjya of king 
Govindapala who is here, as in Extracts Nos. 3 and 6, 
described as Parameivar-clyddi rajdvah- pur VOaVat, i.e., one 
who had a preceding lineage of kings with the titles 
of Paramesvara, etc. Now these titles in the phrase do 
not directly refer to Govindairala as thought by the late 
R. D. Banerji who look them as adjectives, which were 
applied to the name of the king and which in his opinion 
indicated his existence. As regards vinasfa rajya of 
Govindapala referred to here, it must mean that the reign 
of the king has already ceased to exist, i.e., it has dis- 
appeared or vanished, and it may have so done by the 
destructive action of any enemy or enemies. Hence the 
38th year in this extract, as mentioned by the scribe (ka 
= kayastha) named Gayakara, is to be reckoned since the 
cessation of Govindapala’s reign in the year 1161 A.D. 
and it, therefore, falls in the year 1 199 A. D. It may be 
noted here that Extract No. 8 refers to the same year 38th, 
but it refers to the atita reign of Gaudesvara Govindapala, 
and in our opinion this yeeur 38th of aiita rajya, as well as 
of the Vinoita, is the same year 1 199 A.D. The attention 
of scholars may be drawn to the fact that as we find that 
the same scribe of Extract No. 3, i.e., Gayakara, also copied 


® R. D. oj Mem, V'ol. V, p. 112. 
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the Mss. of Extracts Nos. 4 and 6, the years 37th and 39th 
mentioned respectively therein, although unqualified by any 
such word as gate, atita oV vinasta refer to Govindapaia's 
Vinasia rajya. 

So the net result obtained from a study of the above 
records is that Gaudesvara Govindapala must have exerc'sed 
his sovereignty in parts of Magadha, specially southern 
Magadha, undoubtedly during the years 1 1 57-1 1 61 A. D., 
having begun his reign earlier by twenty years ; and that 
the people of Magadha, which under the Palas, was a great 
stronghold of Buddhism, introduced the procedure of reckon- 
ing their lime in terms of the gala, atiia or Vinasta rajya of 
the king, out of reverential remembrance of the recent 
sovereignty over their own land by this parama-saugata 
Govindapala, and they did so during the next period of 
anarchy when Magadha partly passed away into the hands 
of the Gahadavalas on the one side and the Senas on the 
other and also a little later when they both again were being 
disturbed by the new aggression of Muhammadan raiders. 
We have hinted above that the period of such reckoning of 
dates continued at least up to the year 1200 A. D. We 
should, therefore, no longer hold the view that 1161 A. D. 
was the starting year of Govindapaia's reign somewhere in 
Magadha. Rather it was the year of the end of his reign, and 
so there could not be a ’ gap of half -a- century between the 
death of Madanapala the seventeenth and the last direct 
ruler of the famous family of Pala kings of Bengal (and 
Magadha). 

In our view Govindapala was most likely a member of 
the Pala dynasty of kings, although his relation with 
Madanapala is not known to us from any records hitherto 
discovered and he reigned in parts of Magadha during 
the years 1137-1161 A. D. Scholars hold different views 


« Ihid, p. 104. 
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regarding the identity of the Gaudendra referred to in the 
Deopara praiasfi of Vijayasena (V. 20), who was assailed 
by the latter. Most of them take him to be Madanapala, 
but Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda expressed his view ® that it 
was either Govindapda or his predecessor who was 
driven away by Vijayasena and that that king was forced 
to seek shelter in Magadha. If it is subsequently supported 
by future discoveries that Govindapala ruled at least for 
24 years, i.e., from 1 137-1 161 A. D., as we propose to think 
according to our interpretation of Extract No. 3 of bis 
records, we shall not be surprised to find possibly that it 
was Govindapala who might have first succeeded Madanapala 
as king in Varendri and was afterwards forced by circum- 
stances to move from there to Magadha, when king Vijaya- 
sena (c. 1097-1159 A. D.) became the sole sovereign 
authority (aik.arajya, v. 1 7, of Deopara prasasti) over Varendl 
and all other parts of Bengal. So it appears from the dates 
discussed above that Govindapala was a contemporary of 
both Vijayasena and his son Vallalasena (c. 1139-1178 

A.D.). It may also be mentioned here for the understand- 
ing of the political position of Govindapala that Vijayasena, 
before his final occupation of the whole of Varendri, ruled 
in other parts of Bengal, e.g., in Radha (West Bengal) and in 
the southern portions of North Bengal sometimes, as a con- 
temporary of all the Pala kings from Ramapala downwards, 
if not from Mahipala 11. There is absolutely no doubt that 
Vijayasena’s Deopara temple of Pradyumnesvara was erected 
and the prasasti composed after he had established his full 
supremacy in the whole of Varendri by driving away the 
last Pala ruler or rulers therefrom. We are inclined to 
think that there is a latent hint in a verse (v. 18) of 
that prasasti that Vijayasena at first gave help to Divya, 


5 Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 48. 
A Goudarajatnala, p. 55. 
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the Kaivarta chief during the rebellious times in VarendrI, 
by extirpating his (Divya’s) enemies (namely the Pala kings, 
e.g., Mahipala II). We know from the Ramacarita ' that 
Divya usurped the Pala throne after killing Mahipala II. 
The significance of verse 19 of the Deopara prasasii has 
hitherto escaped the notice of most scholars. From that 
verse it is learnt that there took place sometime some sort of 
an exchange of territorial divisions between the Sena king, 
Vijayasena, and his rivals, who must have been the Pala 
kings, to whom he gave away the parts of Varendri belong- 
ing formerly to Divya, and he himself accepted for his own 
occupation some lands (probably in South Varendri) from 
the Palas. This historical event appears to have taken place 
in the form of a mutual contract. The poet (Umapatidhara) 
describes that Vijayasena's sword which he used at an 
earlier period in the act of extirpation of his own enemies 
and which was tinged with their blood was preserved secure 
by the Sena King as a kind of writ or document (patra) 
written, as it were, in the words of blood, which could be 
produced as an evidence, if and when the validity of the 
contract is called in question. It is then clearly slated in the 
second half of that verse that such a dispute on the claim of 
possessions of certain lands in Varendri really arose later on 
between Vijayasena and the descendants of the Palas {(hisam 
santatih) and on the former’s producing that sword-document 
in support of his own claims, the latter fled away {bhangam 
gats). Had the Cauda king, who was assailed by Vijaya- 
sena, been Madanapala himself, as historians generally 
suppose, we may believe that the latter probably ruled 
during his last days from Magadha and that Govindapala 
who was in all appearances a descendant of the Pala 
family succeeded him there. Another probable view 
is that after Mademapala*s death, Govindapala succeeded 

^ C/. Varendra Research Society edition (just published), I. 29, pp. 22-23. 
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to the position of Gaudesvara in parts of North 
Bengal where Vijayasena’s kingly influence was not at first 
prevalent, and when later a dispute regarding possession of 
lands arose between the two parties, the Sena king drove 
away Govindapala (a descendant of his Pala enemies) from 
Varendri and the latter proceeded to seek for establishing 
himself as king in Magadha, over which, as we all know, 
the preceding Pala rulers held political jurisdiction. Then 
it may be surmised ^ along with Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda 
that at a still later date Govindapala was probably deprived 
of his rule in Magadha by Vijayasena’s son and successor, 
Vallalasena. It is then that the year 1161 A.D., in all 
probability, began to be regarded as the year of cessation of 
Govindapala's reign in Magadha too, and that since then 
the Buddhists of the localities commenced counting their 
time in terms of this fact during the next anarchical period 
in Magadha, out of a spirit of reverence to the Buddhist 
king Govindapala. The evidence of the records under 
re-examination shows that such calculation of time continued 
at least for 39 years, i.e., up to the year 1200 A.D., when the 
pressure of the Muhammadan raid was being felt by both 
Magadha ai\d Bengal. Whether Govindapala was still alive 
or not is a matter of contention and doubt. 


Guudaril}ami.ihi, 1 >. 66 . 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
KAUTILYA’S ARTHASASTRA 

Mr. Sudhirranjan Das, B.A, 

M.A. Student in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University 

Kautilya, in his Arthasastra, describes the woman in 
many of its chapters, the piecing together of which will give 
us a picture of women and would enable us to determine 
their status in his age. The Arthasastra says very little 
about the girlhood or the period before marriage. Kautilya 
simply says that a woman attains majority {Vyavahara) at the 
age of 12, and that on reaching that age, if she proves to be 
disobedient to her lawful guardians, she shall be punished. 
From the general tone of the work it is apparent that the 
girls before their marriage lived under the protection of their 
parents and after marriage under their husbands. 

Marriage Contracts and Marriageable Age 

The marriage system in the Arthasastra is in agreement 
with that of the Manava DharmasSstra. Kautilya, however, 
does not give us any hint regarding the marriageable age 
of the girls. But from the classical authors we learn that the 
7th year was usually regarded as the marriageable age. 
Megasthenes says that the females bear children at the age 
of 7 and are old at 40.” Arrian says, “it is said that 
women when 7 years old are of marriageable age.” Manu 
also is not very definite about this point. It appears from 
his work that the girls were married before the age of 

76— I290B 
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puberty but this was not obligatory. In general, however, 
the girls were married after they had reached the age of 
puberty or even after puberty) . Manu says that a man of 
30 should marry a girl of 12, and a man of 24 should marry 
a girl of 8 years {Manu, Chap. 9, 88-89). The general 
rule seems to be that the age of the girls should be ^ of the 
age of the bridegroom. The Arthasastra states that the 
woman attains majority at the age of 12. It is rather 
probable that the women were generally married at a proper 
age, i.e., after they had reached the age of puberty, in the 
age of Kautilya. 

The Arthasastra enjoins compulsory marriage of both 
the males and females, as Kautilya definitely states that 
the foremost duty of a man is to marry and to lead the 
householder’s life. We are told that there were marriage 
contracts before the performance of the sacred ceremonies. 
Whatever is to be settled before marriage is to be kept intact 
at the time of the sacred ceremony. Kautilya, further, lays 
down that any person desirous of giving his daughter in 
marriage must speak to the bridegroom’s party about all the 
drawbacks of the bride, otherwise he shall not only be fined 
but would also return the Slridhana. Again, the substitution 
of bride is also severely dealt with by Kautilya. Manu also 
lays down a rule that * ‘ if one damsel has been shown and 
another is given to a bridegroom, he may marry both for 
the same price.” On the other hand, the refusal of giving 
in marriage of a particular maiden is to be severely 
punished. 

Intercaste Marriage 

The general rule of marriage in the Artha^stra is the 
” marriage, among equals, of different ancestral Rshis.” 
In this respect Kautilya is in agreement with the Dharma- 
listras and the classical authors. Megasthenes says that “ no 
one is allowed to marry out of his own caste.” According to 
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Strabo an exception is made in favour of the philosophers. 
Arrian says that the “custom of the country prohibits inter- 
marriage between the castes. For instance the husbandman 
cannot take a wife from the artisan caste nor the artisan 
from the husbandman caste.” Marriage between relations is 
condemned by Manu when he says that “ a damsel who is 
neither a Sapinda on mother’s side nor belongs to the same 
family on father’s side, is recommended to the twice-born 
men for wedlock and conjugal union.” Though both 
Kaudlya and Manu are indignant towards intercaste 
marriage yet they accept such marriages. Manu accepts 
inter-marriage on condition that a man of the lower caste 
must not marry a woman of the higher caste. Kautilya pro- 
bably accepts the theory of cross -marriages in order to ex- 
plain away the infusion of new elements into the Hindu 
society. The existence of inter-marriage in the Arthasdstra 
is proved by the mention of the names of the issues of such 
marriages, in the Chapter on (Bk. Ill, Chap. VII), 

Kautilya like Manu describes the various castes to which the 
issues of the cross marriages are to be assigned. We have 
the mention of Savarnas and Asavarnas ; the former are those 
who are begotten by a Brahmana or a Kshatriya on a 
woman of next lower caste, while the latter are those who 
are begotten on women of castes lower by two grades. In 
general the sons begotten by men of higher castes on women 
of lower castes cure called anuloma. But sons produced by 
a iSudra on women of higher castes are Ayogava, K^tta and 
Candala ; by a Vailya, Magadha and Vaidehaka ; and by a 
Kshatriya, Suta. The son of a Brahmana by a Vaisya 
woman is called Ambashtha, by a Sudra woman, Nishada, 
of a Kshatriya by a Sudra woman, Ugra ; of a Vaisya by a 
Sfidra woman, Sudra. The son of a Ugra by a Nishada 
woman is Kukkute, but in the reverse case the issue is 
called Pukkasa. The son of an Ambashtha by a Vaidehaka 
woman, is Vaina, but the issue of an Ambashtha woman by a 
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Vaidehaka is called Kusilava ; and a Svapaka is one begotten 
on a Kshatta woman by an Ugra. All these references 
clearly indicate that inter-marriage was prevedent in the age 
of Kautilya, and in these we also find a clue to the origin of 
various degraded castes. 

Different forms of Marriage 

Like Manu, Kautilya, in his chapter concerning marriage, 
describes the 8 forms of marriage and defines each of them, 
but differs from the law-giver in respect of the order in 
which these names are placed.^ Kautilya, however, unlike 
Manu, enumerates the first four forms in the same order as 
Vatsyayana. The giving of a maiden well-adorned is called 
Brahma marriage ( vlTint )• This 

form is l^ighly praised by the law-givers, and is still preva- 
lent among the Hindus. The second is the Prajapatya 
marriage which mainly requires the observation of some 
sacred duties ( ). Gen«rally in this 
form of marriage the God Prajapati is invoked to shower his 
blessings upon the pair. According to the Dharmasastra 
writers, in this form of marriage, the father gives away the 
bride with due honour saying distinctly, ‘ ‘ may both of you 
perform together your duties.” The 3rd is the Arsha form 
of marriage in which the father gives her daughter after 
having received from the bridegroom a couple of cows 
( )• This form is also recognised by the 

Greek writer Magatsthenes who says that ‘‘they marry many 
wives whom they buy from their peurents, giving in exchange 
a yoke of oxen.” The 4th is the Daiva marriage in which 
the daughter is given to an officiating priest in a sacrifice 
( 1^: ). The 5th is the Gandhatva 
marriage which is volunteiry union of a girl with her lover 

* snwT t 
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( JlTJ'sTsIt ). This is the most usual form of 

marriage, highly appreciated by the Sanskrit classical writers. 
The 6th is the Asura marriage. When the bridegroom 
having given as much wealth as he can to the father and the 
paternal kinsmen and to the damsel herself, takes her volun- 
tarily as his bride, that marriage is called Asura 
). The 7th is the Rakshasa marriage which is 
performed after abducting the maiden ( ). 

Tne dth and the last is the Paisacha marriage in which the 
maiden is abducted while she is asleep and intoxicated 
( ) • 

Besides these, Arrian mentions a peculiar form of 
marriage when he says that **the women, as soon as they 
are marriageable, are brought forward by their fathers and 
exposed in public to be selected by the victor in wrestling or 
boxing or running or by some one who excels in any other 
manly exercises.’* But we have no such reference in our 
source which can prove the authenticity of such a remark. It 
may be something like the svayamvara system of marriage 
which has been over-coloured by Arrian. But it seems more 
probable that the custom might have been prevalent among 
the barbarian hill tribes of frontier India. 

Of the different forms of marriage, Manu prescribes the 
first 6 forma for the Brahmanas and the last four for the 
Kshatriyas. The last four forms, excepting Rakshasa, are 
prescribed for the Vaisyas and the Sudras. But Manu 
condemns the Asura and Paisacha forms, for he definitely 
states that “ Paisacha and Asura must never be used,” The 
law-giver is also indignant towards the dowry system, and 
he says, “ No father who knows the laws must take even the 
smallest gratuity for his daughter, for a man who, through 
avarice, takes a gratuity is a seller of his offspring. Even a 
Sudra must not lake the nuptial fee ” (Manu. 9.98.) 
Kautilya, however, does not condemn any one of tl.ese forms 
of marriage, but he approves the first four kinds which are 
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regarded by him as old custom. Vatsyayana also regards 
the first four forms of marriage as approved by society. 
Further Kautilya says, Thus 

he permits any kind of marriage provided it pleases the 
parties concerned. 

Remarriage 

Rememriages of both the males and females are allowed in 
tlie Arthasasira (Bk. Ill, Chaps. 11 and IV). A man can only 
marry in the case of the barrenness of the wife or if the wife 
does not produce any male child. In this respect Kautilya 
is in agreement with Vatsyayana and Manu. Vatsyayana 
says that, in the case of barrenness, the wife herself would 
induce her husband to marry again. Kautilya, further, says 
that as the girls are married for progeny, a man can marry 
as many wives as he likes on condition that he must provide 
his previous wives with adequate subsistence and compensa- 
tion. 

Regarding the remarriage of women, Kautilya emphasises 
the principle that the marriage of the first four kinds can- 
not be dissolved, and the wives from these forms of marriage 
cannot remarry. Inspite of this general rule the remarriage 
of the females is recognised in the Arthaktstra, and Kauhlya 
lays down elaborate rules by which he imposes certain 
conditions under which a woman can remarry. Before 
marrying, a childless wife whose husband is a ** hrasoa- 
prflUasm ” should wait only for a year, but more than a 
yeaur, if she is mother of children. She should wait twice 
as long if she be provided by her husband ; if not, she is 
likely to be maintained by her relatives for 4 or 8 years after 
which she is allowed to remarry. If the husband is a 
Br^mana studying abroad, his childless wife should wait for 
1 0 years and if mother of children, 1 2 years. The wife of 
a Kshatriya, however, is not allowed to remarry. But if she 
bears children to a Savarna husband in order to keep her 
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race, she shall not be disgraced or degraded. Again a 
Kumar! engaged in any of the first four kinds of marriage 
must wait for 7 months for her husband who has gone abroad 
but is heard of, provided his name is not published, otherwise 
for one yem. But in case the absent husband is not heard of 
the wife shall wait for 5 months ; if he has been heard of, 
ten months. The wife who receives the ^ulka from her 
absent husband who is not heard of, shall wait for 3 months, 
but 7 months, if he is heard of. But the wife who has 
received the whole amount of sulka shall wait for 5 months, 
and 10 months, if the husband is heard of. Further a woman 
whose husband is dead is also allowed to remarry. Under 
all these circumstances a woman is allowed to marry any one 
of the brothers of her former husband ( flri: ) . 

But if there be a number of brothers, she may marry the 
brother who is next in age to her former husband or one who 
is virtuous and capable of maintaining her or the youngest 
one who is unmarried. ( 

ar ). These are the rules regarding remarriage of the 
woman, and these laws are obligatory as Kautilya distinctly 
lays down that “ if a woman violates the above rules by 
remarrying one who is not a kinsman of her husband, she, 
her husband and those who have given her in marriage shall 
be liable to the punishment for elopement” (Bk. Ill, Chap. 

VI). 

Polygamy 

Polygamy in man is an act of merit with all ancient 
nations. Like many ancient writers, Kautilya allows unlimitea 
polygamy. In this respect he is in agreement with the 
Greek writers and the Indian writers like Vatsyayana who 
says that the wealthy people had generally a plurality of 
wives. Megasthenes says, “ They marry as many wives as 
they please, with a view to have numerous children, for by 
having many wives, greater advantages are employed and 
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since they have no slaves, they have more need to have 
children around them to attend to their wants.” He, 

further, says that ” they marry many wives Some they 

marry hoping to find in them willing helpmates ; and others 
for pleasures and to fill their houses with children. ’ ’ The 
general rule of polygamy in the ArthasSstra is 

as the girls are married for progeny. Moreover that 
the kings, in the age of Kautilya, were polygamous is also 
proved by his description of the Antahpura. The system of 
polyandry however is nowhere mentioned in the Artha- 
sasira. 

Divorce system 

Regarding the Divorce system we have important and 
clear indications in the works of both Manu and Kaudlya. 
In the opinion of Manu, the wife is praised as equal to the 
husband in honour, only if she bears children, otherwise she 
may be divorced. But unpleasant speech on the part of a 
woman is a serious crime in the eyes of Manu, and he 
allows the husband to divorce his wife in such a case (Manu, 
IX, 80-81). Again a woman attempting to run away 
from the house of her husband can be divorced in the 
presence of the assembled relatives and other persons. 
Similar other references certainly indicate that 
divorce is allowed in the laws of Manu. Kautilya also like 
Manu lays down rules by which he empowers both the 
husband and the wife to divorce each other. He discusses 
the rejection of brides in his chapter on 
(Bk. Ill, Chap. XV). A bride can be rejected before the 
proper marriage rites : The rejection of a bride before the 

rite of Panigrahana, clasping of hands, is valid.” A bride 
can also be rejected if she is proved to be guilty of indecorous 
conduct with another man . But these rules are not applica- 
ble to the brides and the bridegrooms of high family and 
of pure character. The general rule laid down in the 
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Artha^stra, however, is that “ from mutual enmity, divorce 
may be obtained ” (Parasparam dveahaumokshah). Neither 
the husband nor the wife can dissolve the marriage against 
the will of one and the other. Kautilya lays down the 
following rules for divorce : — 

(Bk. Ill, Chap. 111). 

From this it follows that both the wife and the husband 
are able to dissolve the m arriage and to leave each other on 
condition that the husba nd desiring divorce shall return: to 
his wife whatever he had given to her, while the wife desiring 
divorce shall be deprived of her claim to her property. But 
this rule is not to be applied to the husband and wife who 
have been married according to the first four kinds of 
marriages, because Kautilya says that these marriages cannot 
be dissolved ( ). Further Kautilya 

empowers the wife to divorce her husband on the following 
conditions : — 

m o (Bk. Ill, Chap. 11) 

The Wife 

Kautilya is in favour of worldly life. He is very 
indignant towards the theory of accepting asceticism by 
women whose foremost duty is to serve their husbands. 
Disobedience on the part of the woman is a great crime in 
the eyes of Kautilya and beating is prescribed for this sort of 
offence. Further, numerous punishments are prescribed for 
indecorous conduct and for leading independent life by the 
women. From Kautilyan laws it is apparent that the wives 
were kept confined within the house, and so many restrictions 
were imposed upon them that they were no better than 
prisoners. A wife is allowed, neither at day nor at night, 
77-I290B 
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to get out of the husband’s house to attend to any sports or 
amusements or to see other women. Holding conversation 
in suspicious places is a serious offence and Kautilya 
prescribes whipping by a Candaia, as he says : — 

^WT55i: H^irfsTiST I 

(Bk. Ill, Chap. III). 

But this whipping may be remitted on payment of fine 
at the rate of one pana for each stroke. Generally men 
and women are forbidden to carry on mutual transactions. 
For treason and indecorous conduct Kautilya lays down 
the following rules : — 

Thus leading of independent and unlawful life would 
deprive a woman of her stridhana and also the sulka which 
her father had obtained from the bridegroom. 

A woman, under no excuse than danger, shall get out of 
the house of her husband. SSe is not even allowed to take 
into her house any known or unknown person or woman 
against the order of her husband. Kautilya ’s teacher, 
however, finds no fault on the part of a woman who gets 
out of her house for avoiding danger and takes shelter in the 
house of the headman of the village or to any one of her or 
her husband’s relatives. But Kautilya objects to this theory 
of his teacher and asks ^ 

^ l” 

He, however, finds no fault if the woman leaves the 
house and takes shelter with her relatives in the cases of 
“death, disease, calamities and confinement of women.” 
He, further, informs us of the fact that under such circums- 
tances neither any woman nor any one of her relatives can 
conceal or prevent her from going, and if so, they will be 
punished. 
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Again a wife is not allowed to leave the village of her 
husband except in cases of receiving subsistence or on pil- 
grimage. The husband is also forbidden to allow his wife 
to take any unlawful journey. On the other hand, a woman 
holding conversation in suspicious places and falling into 
the company of forbidden persons shall be guilty of 
elopement. But it is no offence in the case of falling into 
the co.npany of actors, players, singers, herdsmen and others 
who generally travel along with their wives. K.auhlya, 
further, discusses the enmity between the husband and the 
wife. He lays down a rule that the wife hating her husband 
shall allow him to marry another woman and also shall 
return to him whatever she had obtained from him. On the 
other hand, the husband who hates her wife must keep her 
in the house of a female mendicant or of her guardians or of 
her kinsmen ( vral* 

Again a man falsely accusing his wife of immorality shall 
be hned. But on severe quarrel between the husband and 
the wife Kautilya prescribes divorce on mutual consent. 

Harem or A ntahpura 

Antahpura is a special feature of ancient Indian society. 
About the harem of the King, Kautilya gives us a little infor- 
mation. The chapter on (Bk. 1, Chap. XX) is 

chiefly concerned with the regulations for the King s safety 
giving instances of the monarchs who were assassinated by 
their queens. The queens are, no doubt, necessary for 
successors to the throne, but they are also a source of trouble 
and danger. Therefore Kautilya is very careful against this 
sort of danger when he says that the “Kings shall be careful 
in the harem because many kings were killed in the harem. 
Regarding the construction and the management of the 
harem Kauhlya is in conformity with Vatsyayana and other 
writers. The Artha^astra lays down that on a selected and 
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protected site the King shall construct his harem which shall 
consist of many compartments provided with doors. 
The officer in charge of the harem shall be stationed in the 
intervening places of 2 compartments. Everything that goes 
into and comes out of the harem is to be carefully inspected. 
The inmates of the harem are to be watched by the aged 
men and women “in the guise of mothers and fathers and 
eunuchs.” The members are also forbidden to maintain any 
communication with the wandering ascetics, female slaves 
and other outsiders. The regular attendance on the harem 
is entrusted on the ROpajivas who are neat and clean. 
In short Kautilya says that all kinds of precautions are to be 
taken for the protection and the welfare of the harem. 

The Widow 

In India where the mother is an object of worship and 
veneration widow-marriage is unthinkable. Inspite of this 
we learn from the sacred literature that widow-marriage was 
prevalent in ancient India. The general rule in the Artha- 
sastra as well as in the Manava Dharmasastra is that a 
woman after the death of her husband must remain pure and 
virtuous and would lead the life of a brahmacharinl. Manu is 
indignant about widow marriage although he cannot conceal 
the fact that widow-marriage was prevalent in his time, 
even if not accepted by the orthodox class to which he 
belonged. Manu lays down that a widow must never even 
mention the name of another man and that a second husband 
is nowhere prescribed in the sacred books for women. But 
Manu refers to the system of Niyoga and to Punarbhu whose 
sons are recognised because they are regarded as legitimate 
heir to the father’s property (Manu, Chap. 9. 145-46). 
References to sons of remarried women and widows certainly 
prove that widow-marriage was prevalent at the time of 
Manu. The Vedic custom of producing sons by the brother 
of the dead husband, though personally condemned by 
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Maoiu, was in vogue in his age as we are told that on failure 
of issue a wife or a widow may obtain sons by a brother-in- 
law or by some other Sapindas of her husband. Though 
there is no general rule for widow-marriage in the Kama- 
sutra, yet the remarriage of widows was prevalent in its 
age. A remarried widow is called punarbhu whose “posi- 
tion in Vatsyayana approaches nearer to that of a mistress 
than that of a wedded wife. ’ Kautilya also, in his work, 
accepts the Vedic custom of producing sons by the brothers 
of the dead-husband when he says that a widow may re- 
marry any one of the brothers of the dead husband. In the 
absence of brothers she may marry any one of the Sapindas 
of her husband, and the selection of the bridegroom is 
entrusted to her father-in-law. And a widow not marrying 
one according to the selection of her father-in-law had to be 
deprived of her property, otherwise she would receive her due 
maintenance. But generally the widows used to remain pure 
and virtuous by maintaining themselves by various sorts of 
industries such as weaving, spinning, etc. 

Prostitutes or Ganilias 

The institution of prostitutes is an important factor in the 
social history of ancient India. Kauhlya describes the 
prostitutes in their different phases in his chapter on Ganika- 
dhyaksa (Bk. 1, Chap. XXVII). The terms used for the 
prostitutes in the Arthasastra are — Ganika and Rupajiva. 
But whether Rupajivas were a particular class of Gaiiikas or 
the two terms are equivalent, is not clear. Kautilya, however, 
generally uses the term Ganika for the prostitutes. 

The “ term Ganika appears to mean a woman who is the 
member of a gana or corporation whose charms are the 
common property of the whole l)ody of men associated 
together by a common bond, economic or political. ’ That 
there was no dearth of prostitutes in the time of Kautilya 
and that the women prostituted themselves are also proved 
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by the testimony of the Greek writer Megasthenes who says 
that “the wives prostitute themselves unless they cire com- 
pelled to be chaste . . . ' In Kautilya, though a Ganika 
belongs to the class of public women, she appears to have 
been treated with special consideration. 

The Ganikadhyaksa or Superintendent of prostitutes 
is charged with the duty of determining the earning and 
expenditure of every prostitute. He is also to watch the 
movements of such women and to prevent them from being 
extravagant. Again, every prostitute is under the obligation 
of submitting an account of her daily earning, expenditure 
and also future income ( 

). 

After due considerations of all these, taxes are to be 
imposed on them which should be twice the amount of one 
day’s earning, as Kautilya says, 

I The state, in return, employs teachers for teaching 
the prostitutes singing, dancing and other necessary arts. 
The sons of the prostitutes are taught to become rangopajivi, 
i.e., public actors. The state also takes proper steps to 
protect the life and the property of the prostitutes against the 
mischievous persons who are properly punished in the cases 
of applying illegal means upon them. On the other hand, 
the prostitutes too are not exempted from punishment if they 
are found to be guilty of any crime, and burning is recom- 
mended in the case of the murder of a paramour in her 
house. 

But the importance of the prostitutes in the Arthasastra 
lies in the fact that they were regarded as essential factors 
in administration, politics and in palace services. They were 
employed in different departments of the government, and 
some of them held high and responsible offices. The 
chapter on Ganikadhyaksa begins with the legislation that 
the superintendent shall appoint a beautiful and accomplished 
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Ganikanvaya (A ganika who has not a daughter of her own, 
adopts a minor girl and brings her up as a ganika girl. 
This adopted girl is to be regarded as ganikanvaya) and also 
a pratiganika or a rival prostitute in order to look after the 
former. Again a rule lays down that the Ganikas employed 
in the King’s personal services are to be divided into 3 
grades — high, middle and low — according to beauty and 
accomplishments which are, according to the commentator, 
the sole considerations in the selection of prostitutes, and 
payment is to be made in accordance with such grades. 
It is also laid down that every prostitute is under the obliga- 
tion of attending the King’s Court, otherwise proper punish- 
ment is to be awarded, and Kaulilya says that “ a prostitute 
who putting herself under the protection of a private person 
ceases to attend the court shall pay a pana and a quarter.” 
Further we are told that from the ” age of 8 years a prostitute 
shall hold musical performance before the King.” The 
prostitutes are to be generally employed for the purpose of 
performing the duly of bath-room servants, washermen, 
garland-makers, etc. The servants together with these prosti- 
tutes shall present to the king water, scent, garlands, etc. 
The prostitutes employed in the palace services are, no 
doubt, female slaves. Regarding the palace ganikas or 
female slaves it may be said that some of them were educated 
and accomplished women while others were employed in the 
menial services of the King’s person, but all were alike 
slaves. It is not, however, clear from Kautilya whether all 
the female slaves of the palace can be classed with the 
Ganikas. In the chapter dealing with the laws relating to 
the slaves there are rules which imply that the masters have 
no sexual rights over their slaves, and we are even told tlial 
the violation of the chastity of a female slave by her master 
entitles her to liberty, whereas with regard to the palace 
ganikas it appears, at least in theory, that they were under 
the direct disposal of the King. From this it follows that 
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probably there were different degrees of status among the 
palace ganikas, and it is also possible to assume that some of 
them were not even ganikas or prostitutes, but KauUlya calls 
all of them Ganikas and places them under the charge of the 
superintendent of the prostitutes. It appears that the 
superintentent recruited these palace ganikas, by voluntary 
engagement, perhaps also by acquisition through purchase 
or gift of girls from their relatives and of female slaves from 
private owners. 

When a Ganika grows old and loses her beauty she is 
called a matrka ( ) ■ Again those 

who are incapable of such duties are to be appointed in the 
store house or kitchen of the King. If an old Ganika has no 
such means of supp>ort, she shall be employed in the royal 
factory of weaving and spinning. But the most important 
office held by the Ganikas is in the institution of espionage, 

‘ ‘ The prostitute spies under the garb of chaste women may 
cause themselves to be enamoured of persons who are 
seditious” {Bk. V, Ch. II). A Ganika's daughter would 
accordingly follow her mother’s profession. The Ganika’s 
son, although according to Bhattasvamin he could not 
succeed to his mother’s property, probably acted as a 
royal slave, his ransom being fixed at 1 2000 panas. 
Generally the sons of the Ganikas were engaged as public 
actors. 

The rule regarding the succession to a Ganika’s property, 
on her death, is quite different from that applied to the 
property of other slaves. In the chapter on slaves we are 
told that on the death of a slave, his or her property passes 
ultimately to his or her master in the absence of any kinsmen, 
while regarding the Ganikas Kauulya says that ‘ ‘ sons are no 
heir to the property of the prostitutes,” and that in the 
absence of any daughter the property passes to the Crown. 

But a Ganika is not doomed to her position for life. 
A prostitute is also allowed to regain her liberty and to 
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become what she was before and to become a free 
woman. For gaining liberty a prostitute is required to pay 
24000 panas as ransom to the Government and a prostitute’s 
son 1200 panels. 

Regarding the status of the Ganikas some light is thrown 
by the Arthasastra to the effect that a woman resorting to 
prostitution shall become the King’s slave. This rule 
enabled the State to use them as Government officers and 
to obtain revenue from them. Further it is clear from 
the Arthasastra that the Ganikas were not the moral outcasts 
of the day but were educated and accomplished in 
different arts which enabled them to occupy not a neglected 
corner of the society but a prominent one. 

Woman ascetics or parivrajikas 

In the age of Kautilya there was no dearth of female 
ascetics inspite of his severe condemnation, Kautilya is 
very indignant towards the women accepting asceticism , 
their supreme duty being to serve their husbands and to lead 
the household life. Under no circumstances a woman shall 
be allowed to adopt asceticism. Every person is prohibited 
to convert any woman to asceticism and in that case he shall 
be punished. Inspite of all these we find references of 
parivrajikas and bhikshunis in the Arthalastra which 
is also testified to by the celebrated Greek writer 
Megasthenes who says that ” woman pursues philosophy 
but abstains from sexual enjoyment.” By this Megasthenes 
probably meant woman-ascetics. According to Kautilya a 
woman ascetic is one who is a poor widow of the Brahman 
ceiste, very clever and desirous to earn her livelihood. 
Ascetic women appear to have been employed by the 
superintendent of weaving in spinning and weaving. They 
are allowed to travel whenever they like without any restric- 
tion and obligation. And a Bhikshuki held an honourable 
and respectable position not only in the society but also in 
78-I290B 
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the palace. They, further, commanded respect because of 
the fact that they were used to fish out political secrets. A 
parivrajika shall frequent the house of the prime-minister, 
and Kautilya enjoins that no one should prevent them from 
entering into the palace. 

Sexual crime 

The chapter on (Bk. IV, Chap. XII) discusses 

the veurious forms of sexual crimes and the punishment to be 
prescribed. Besides this chapter we have also incidental 
references of sexual crimes elsewhere. The general rule 
of Kautilya regarding sexual intercourse is that “ no one 
should have sexual intercourse with an immature girl against 
her will ( sf ^ ).” A man having 

sexual intercourse with an immature girl is liable to have his 
heuid cut ofi or pay a fine of 400 panas ; if the girl dies in 
consequence the punishment is death. According to another 
rule, a man having intercourse with a mature girl is liable to 
have his. middle finger cut off or pay a fine of 200 panas 
and also compensation to her father. Another rule lays 
down that a man having such intercourse with a maiden 
with her consent shall pay a fine of 54 panas and the maiden 
half the amount. But a man having sexual connection with 
a woman who has remained unmarried for 3 years after 
attaining maturity commits no offence because her father by 
keeping her unmarried loses all authority over her. On 
the other hand if the girl possesses jewellery and the seducer 
takes possession of it, it should be regarded as theft. 

A woman who desiring intercourse yields her person to 
a man of the same caste shall be fined 1 2 panas and the 
abettor twice the amount. Further, “ a woman who, of 
her own accord, yields herself to a man, shall be a slave to 
the King.” The abduction of a maiden is also to be 
severely punished. Again a man having any sexual connec- 
tion with a harlot’s daughter or a female slave’s daughter 
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shall not only be fined but also shall have to provide them 
with subsistence. 

Adultery and rape cases also are to be properly punished 
and the punishment is to be prescribed according to the 
nature of the crimes. “For committing adultery with a 
Brahmana woman, aKshatriyaisliable to Uttamasahasadanda, 
a Vaisya to consficatlon of all his property and a Sudra to be 
wrapped in mats and burnt alive.” Again, a Brahmana, a 
Kshatriya or a Vaisya committing adultery with a woman of 
degraded caste (Svapaka) shall be banished or be degraded to 
the same caste. A Sudra or a Svapaka committing the same 
crime with a higher class woman should be put to death ^nd 
the woman should have her ears and nose cut off. On the 
other hand, a man having illicit intercourse with a female 
ascetic is liable to a fine of 24 panas. But committing rape 
with a noble woman is to be punished by banishment and 
hanging. 

Besides these we have the mention of a number of 
peculiar customs prevalent in the age of Kautilya. One 
rule lays down that a relative or a servant of an absent 
husband may take his wife of loose character, and if, on 
return, the husband approves such a case, they are to be 
allowed to live together, otherwise the woman shall have her 
nose and ears cut off while the keeper shall be put to death 
as an adulterer. Kautilya mentions another peculiar custom 
by which a man who rescues a woman from the hands of 
thieves or saves her from flood and famine or forest, 
acquires a right to have sexual intercourse with her. But 
this custom seems to have fallen into disuse, as we are told 
in the same place that this custom is not to be applied to 
any woman of high caste or to one who does not desire 
intercourse or one who has children. 

State Officials including the Slaves and the Labourers 

The special feature of the description of women in 
Kautilya is the employment of a large number of women in 
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the Government and palace services. The women are 
to be employed in the institution of espionage, and they 
are required to test the purity and impurity of the minis- 
ters. In the chapter on Sutradhyaksa (Bk. I, Chap. XXII) 
Kautilya discusses the industry of weaving and spinning 
in which the women were largely employed. In the royal 
factories, women of the lower classes including the cripples, 
girls who have not found out their husbands, mendicants, con- 
victs, old courtesans, Rajadasi and Devadasi are to be employed 

; Bk. l. Chapter XXII). We are further 
told that spinning is also to be given out to women of a 
more respectable class to be done at their own home. 
Kautilya is also very careful for the preservation of the 
chastity and honour of these female workers as he enjoins 
that a Sutradhyaksa looking at the face of a female 
worker shall be fined. The workers, on the other hand, 
are to be regularly paid, and delay in payment is not allowed 
( ). But very serious punishment 
is to be awarded to a female worker who does not attend 
to her work after having duly received her wages as Kautilya 
says— iZ^lcerT tfR ^ I 

Further in the chapter on Sutradhyaksha (Bk. II, Chap. 
XXV) we are told that women and children are to be 
generally employed “ to collect Sura and Kinva ferment.” 

( qiwq ). 

But the women were mainly employed in the palace and 
in King’s personal services. The women shall be employed 
in the harem to watch the movements of the princes and 
to save them from immoral tendencies (Bk. I, Chap. XVII). 
As regards the employment of the women in the personal 
services of the King, Kautilya and the Greek-writers are in 
conformity. Megasthenes says, “Crowds of -women surround 
him (King).” Again he says that “ the care of the King’s 
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person is entrusted to women who are bought from their 
parents.” The Arthasastra lays down that the King, on 
rising from his bed, shall be received first by troops of 
women armed with bows (Bk. I, Chap. XXI). That 
the women used to wear weapons is also proved by the 
testimony of the Greek writer who, while describing the 
hunting procession, says, “ of the women, some arc in 
chariot, some on horse-back, some on elephants, and they 
arc equipped with weapons of every kind as if they were 
going on a campaign.” Concerning the personal services 
of the King, Kautilya lays down that the female slaves shall 
bathe and massage the King, make his bed, wash his clothes 
and adorn him with garlands and also do similar other duties 
relating to the King's person. Curtins says, ” His (King's) 
food is prepared by women who also serve him with 
wine....” Strabo and Kautilya also are in conformity in 
referring to the attendance on the King of a body of 
armed women and the personal services rendered to him by 
the female slaves. Thus from the testimony of both the 
classical authors and Kautilya it can be inferred that as 
guards and personal attendants on the King, the women 
were regarded as more trustworthy than men. But as 
regards the caste and the race from which these women were 
recruited the Arthasastra is not clear, and it also cannot 
be said definitely whether all of them were slaves. 

That the women were employed €is slaves and labourers 
is also clear from the chapter on (Bk. Ill, Chap. 

XIll) which discusses the various forms of sexual crimes and 
their punishments, and also the methods to be adopted for 
the protection of such women. The selling of a pregnant 
woman is to be punished with the first amercement. On 
the other hand, the punishment for stealing a female slave 
is the cutting off of the thief’s legs. ” Selling or mort- 
gaging the life ol a female slave shall be punished with 
fine.” But the most important and significant rule laid 
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down by Kautilya is that the birth of a child by the union 
of a female slave with her master entitles her to liberty. All 
these legislations clearly show that Kautilya is careful enough 
to preserve the chastity and honour of the female slaves 
and the labourers. 

Property and Inheritance 

Kautilya discusses the property of women in his chapter 
on Strldhana (Bk. Ill, Chap. II) he., 

Stridhana consists of subsistence and jewellery. Kauhlya 
says that there is no limit to abadhya or jewellery but vritti 
or subsistence (property producing income) valued above 
2000 may be endowed on her name. It is laid down in 
another place that the daughter should be paid adequate 
dowry at the time of marriage (Bk. Ill, Chap. V). Manu 
also lays down a rule that the woman’s property consists 
only in wedding gifts, tokens of affection and gifts from 
her father, brothers and mother and also what is given to 
her after marriage by her husband. All these constitute 
what is called the property of women. Fhe women are 
endowed with property with the view of warding off the 
evils or calamities (^q^ fip and they are entitled 

to spend their property only in cases of danger and cala- 
mities. A wife is allowed to make free use of her property 
for the maintenance of her sons and daughters-in-law in the 
absence of her husband. The husband is permitted to spend 
his wife’s property only in “ cases of death, disease, famine 
or other calamities and on pious objects.” 

In the Dharmishtha marriages, I'.e. those of the first four 
kinds, the use of the Stridhana by mutual agre'^ment is allow- 
ed. In the Gandharva and Asura forms of marriage, the use 
of the Stridhana by the husband, even with the consent of the 
wife, is not allowed, and in such cases the property must 
be returned with interest (evidently to the wife). But in the 
Rakshasa and Paisacha marriages, the use of the Stridhana 
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by the husband is to be considered as theft. Regarding the 
property of the widows Kauulya lays down — W- 

Thus a widow leading a pious and virtuous life may 
receive her properly but if she marries again, she shall have 
to return whatever her father-in-law or husband had given to 
her. Concerning the claims of the wife over the property of 
her husband KauUlya says : — 

The woman is not entitled to claim the property ol her 
husband but she may enjoy it if she leads a pure and virtu- 
ous life. Further Kautilya lays down — 

fgs^flT5!T I ?Tfr H-stT i 

Thus a wonxan with sons is not permitted to make free 
use of her property because that property finally belongs to 
her sons. On the other hand if she likes to hold her property 
under the pledge of maintaining her sons, then too she 
must endow it in their name. But a childless widow, if she 
remains faithful to her dead-husband, is allowed to enjoy her 
property for life under the guardianship of her Guru and on 
her death the properly pa.sses to her heirs. In the case of 
death of the wife before her husband’s, her property shall 
be divided among her sons and daughters ( 

3^ ) and in the absence of children 

the property shall pass to her husband except what has been 
given to her by her relatives. Manu also is of opinion that 
the “properly of a childless wife belongs to her husband.” 

In the chapter on Dayavibhaga (Bk. Ill, Chap. V) 
KauUlya discusses the division of inheritance. In the 
Brahmanas and the Samhitas we are told that the women are 
not entitled to inheritance. The Mahabharata rule also is 
“no property for women.” Kautilya too like the previous 
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writers, says that the “sisters shall have no claim 
to inheritance ; they shall have the bronze plate 
and jewellery of their mother after her death.” 
(Bk. Ill, Chap. VI). But that the women were not 
altogether deprived of inheritance is also clear from the 
Arthasastra. Kautilya lays down that on the death of the 
mother, her property shall be divided among her sons and 
daughters. Further the daughters of the last four kinds of 
marriages are entitled to inherit their father’s immovable pro- 
perty (rikthain) only, but the daughters of the first four kinds 
of meurriages shall have property. 

Maintenance 

The maintenance of women is discussed in the chapters 
on “maintenance of woman” and (Bk. II, 

Chap. 1). A married man is under the obligation of providing 
the female members of the family with adequate subsistence. 
A capable person neglecting to provide his daughter, mother, 
wife, sisters, etc., shall be duly punished, as Kautilya says : 

On the other hand a wife is eligible to receive her due 
maintenance as long as she is devoted and obedient to her 
husband or to other lawful guardians. Every wife shall be 
given as much food and clothing as required and even more 
than that ( 

cwit?!, i ). 

But the wife who parts with her husband and lives inde- 
pendently or places herself under the protection of another 
person shall be deprived of her claim to mainten.mce from 
her husband ( fq»?qinsri qT qfh: ). 

On the death of the husband the widow is to be provided 
by her own property and also by her sons, if she remains 
pure, but in the case of remarriage she shall be maintained 
by her protector or second husband. Moreover as already 
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observed, Kautilya is very indignant towards the acceptance 
of asceticism as he definitely states that it is a bounden duty 
on the part of a man adopting asceticism to make ade- 
quate provision for the maintenance of his family ( 

The State is also required to look after the helpless and 
diseased women who have none to look after them. As 
already observed, the State maintains the cripple, widows 
and other poor women by providing them with employment 
in the State factories. Moreover KauUlya enjoins upon the 
King himself that “ he shall provide subsistence to helpless 
women and also to the children they give birth to ” (Bk,, 11, 
Chap. 1). 

Conclusion 

From what has been said above it is appeirent that 
Kautilya was bom in an age when morality was to a great 
extent degraded. This moral degradation led Kauhlya to 
frame stringent rules restricting the liberty and freedom 
of the woman which she enjoyed for the long time past. As 
regards the position, power and influence of the women the 
Arthasaslra proves that these did not differ essentially from 
those described in the Manava Dharmasastra. In both these 
works the women are regarded not as equals of men but 
rather inferior to the latter. The general rule laid down in 
both the treatises is that a woman must never be independent 
and must remain ever devoted and obedient to her husband. 
Manu says, “Though destitute of virtue, seeking pleasures 
or devoid of good qualities yet a husband must be constantly 
worshipped as a god by a faithful wife. If a wife obeys her 
husband, she will for that reason alone be exalted in heaven.’’ 
It is also laid down in the Artha^tra that a woman can 
claim maintenance from her husband as long as she remains 
devoted to him. But notwithstanding the restrictions 
imposed by Kautilya, it appears from his work that the women 

79-.I290B 
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were given a certain measure of independence in domestic 
affairs. As an unhappy union between a man and woman 
may lead to chaos in the domestic life, Kautilya prescribes 
divOTce with mutual consent. The women are also given the 
right to remarry on certain conditions imposed by him. The 
widows, not desirous of leading the life of a Brahmacharini, 
are also allowed to marry any one of the brothers of the dead 
husband. By this legislation Kautilya recognises the Vedic 
custom of producing sons by the brothers of the dead husband. 
Even the women of the lower classes, such as the slaves, 
labourers, and the Ganikas, did not suffer in the least in the 
hands of KauUlya who has framed rigid rules for the preserva- 
tion of their chastity and honour. The Dasis and the Ganikas 
were also given a certain measure of freedom and 
respect. The Ganikas were not the moral outcasts of 
the day. On the other hand they were most educated 
and accomplished in different fine arts which enabled 
them to occupy a prominent place in the society. 
Though Kautilya is very indignant towards the theory 
of accepting asceticism by women yet it is clear from the 
Arthalastra that in his age there was no dearth of the 
Bhikshukis as Parivrajikas who occupied an honourable 
position not only in the society but also in the palace. But 
the special feature of the women in Kautilya is that they were 
largely employed in the Government and palace services, 
and that they were regarded as more trustworthy than men in 
the personal services of the king. The position attached to 
the women is also proved by the legislation that the King will 
personally attend to the business of the women along with 
others. Another rule enjoins upon the Kir<g to provide the 
helpless women along with their children. Similar other 
legislation designed with the sole object of protecting the 
chastity and the honour of the women certainly indicates the 
place occupied by women in the age of Kautilya. From a 
critical study of the ArthasSstra, it appears, no doubt, that 
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the women lost much of the liberty and freedom but the 
honour and the prestige which they enjoyed from the earliest 
times did not suffer in the hands of Kaufilya. In other 
words women in Kautilya were placed in high regard 
and esteem, though their liberty was to a great extent cur- 
tailed. But liberty is not the sole consideration by which the 
status of the woman would be judged in a particular period. 
The aspects which should be given proper consideration are 
the position and honour in which they etre placed in the 
society. With regard to these £ispects it can be said that 
Kautilya is careful enough to grant them their legitimate 
claims and rights allowing them to occupy an honourable 
position in the society. On the whole Kautilya’s spirit 
about the woman is humane and enlightened. All these con- 
siderations will naturally lead us to the conclusion that the 
women, in the age of Kautilya, occupied no inferior position 
in the Hindu society. 
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FROM THE YAVANAS TO THE KUSHANS 

Mr. Harit Krishna Deb, m.a. 

Calcutta 

Although the advent of Alexander into India, which 
was the prelude to Greek rule within her borders, is an 
event well-marked in the scale of historical chronology, we 
are by no means in a position to ascertain with equal accuracy 
the succession of his “ Yavana ” successors. At the other 
end lie the “ Kushans ” who join on to the “ Guptas ” 
assignable to definite dates ; and the “ Kushan ” chronology 
still remains a tangle. My investigation into the problem, 
commenced more than eighteen years ago, have brought me 
to certain tentative conclusions which I propose to place 
briefly before scholars in course of this paper, in the hope 
that their criticism may help me to correct myself where I 
may be wrong. 

It is generally recognized that Alexander did not found 
an empire in India and that shortly afterwards his successor 
Seleucus Nicator had to abandon the Indian possession 
besides much territory to the west of the Indus in exchange 
for 300 elephants. About a century later (c. 208 B. C.), 
Antiochus 111, great-grandson of Seleucus, renewed his 
friendship with Sophagasenus— an Indian monarch other- 
wise unknown, — and took some elephants for e£Fective 
contest in another sphere, promising to bestow his daughter 
on Demetrius, son of Euthydemus who had made himself 
king in Bactria. It is this Demetrius, probably celebrated 
in Chaucer as “ Emetrius, king of Inde ”, who established 
“ Yavana ” rule in India (c. 200 B.C.). 
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From Demetrius down to Hermaeus, (whose position as 
the last in the list 'is clearly indicated by his coinage), we 
have a period of about two hundred years wherein, £ts the 
numismatic testimony shows, we have to accommodate about 
forty Yavana princes besides a few other rulers usually 
denominated ‘ ‘ Saka-Pahlava ’ * or “ Indo-Scythian and Indo- 
Parthian.” It is clear that all these rulers cannot be cramp- 
ed into the period without assuming that some of them ruled 
contemporaneously in different localities. And numismatic 
evidence confirms this inference. 

The Greeks outside India struck money of distinct types 
in different localities. A priori, their kinsmen in India may 
be expected to have adhered to the same tradition. We are 
however not confined to conjecture in the matter. Eucratides, 
who is known from literary evidence to have followed in 
the footsteps of Demetrius into India as a rival, has left us 
coins of the “ Zeus enthroned ” type which bear the legend 
— Kavisiye nagaradevata, “city-deity of Kapisa." We 
have also coins reading — Pakhalavadi devada, “ divinity of 
Pushkalavati,” depicting a city-divinity in a distinctly 
Hellenistic style. We may infer that various other types of 
money issued by the Yavanas represent various localities. 

Amongst the Yavanas, there is one name prominently 
remembered in Indian tradition. This is Menander, who 
figures as a ruler (Milinda) interested in the Buddhist religion 
and philosophy in that famous treatise, the Milinda' panho 
or “ Questions of Milinda.” He was a great ruler, being 
mentioned as such in western literature. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to End in his mintage a large variety of 
coin-types bespeaking dominion over many localities. One 
type initiated by him, that of “ Athene Promachus,” is con- 
tinued by his successors numbering thirteen (or fourteen?) 
down to Gondofernes, a Parthian ruler who is made contem- 
porary with St. Thomas by reliable Christian tradition. 

Since the silver issues of Menander are practically confined 
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to this type, it is reasonable to hold that it belongs to his 
capital, and we have no reason to disbelieve the statement 
in the Milinda paiiho that Menander's capital was Sagala 
(modern Sialkot) described therein as a city with beautiful 
parks, of great wealth and much trade, where one could 
notice a number of white citizens, evidently Yavanas. 

There are two groups of the Kushanas known as the 
Kadphises group and the Kanishka group. According to 
numismatic evidence, the first group connects itself with 
Hermaeus, the last Yavana monarch. It is also related to 
Rome in some way, since Kozola Kadaphes of this group 
figures the head of Augustus. It shares with the Kanishka 
group an important feature : the issue of a gold coinage 
doubtless modelled on Rome. This is proved by the appli- 
cation of the term di'nara to denote Gupta gold coins in 
inscriptions of the Gupta period. A Kushana gold coin 
weighs about 123 grains which agrees with the weight- 
standard in Rome prior to 64 A.D. when Nero reduced it. 
Clearly, therefore, the Kushana gold series started before 

64 A.D. 

Who initiated this gold coinage? Lisually, the Kadphises 
group is placed shortly before the Kanishka group, so that 
Wima Kadphises would have to be given credit for the 
introduction of gold money. But the stratification at Taxila, 
while it has definitely ruled out the suggestion that the 
entire Kanishka group should be placed before the entire 
Kadphises group, does not exclude a certain amount of over- 
lapping between the two. That the two groups ruled in 
different localities is indicated by a remarkable circumstance. 
While we find that the coins of the Kadph'S js group be2ur 
Greek and Kharoshthi legends, the coins of the Kanishka 
group dispense altogether with the Kharoshthi, despite the 
fact that Kharoshthi continued to be the script of Gandhua 
where Kanishka’s inscriptions have been found and where 
hia capital lay. We can hardly explain the absence of 
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Kharoshthi otherwise than by assuming that Kanishka rose 
to power in Eastern India, outside the Kharoshthi area. 
The assumption is supported by Chinese evidence which 
connects Kanishka with Khotan and relates him to the 
“ Little ” Yue-che (Siao Yue-che) as distinguished from the 
“Great” Yue-che (Ta Yue-che) with which Kozoulo 
Kadphises (Kien-lsien-kio) is connected. Association with 
Eastern India is also asserted in Kumaralala’s Kalpanamandi- 
And Kanishka’s earliest inscriptions come from the 

East. 

A study of the coins of Wima Kadphises and the 
Kanishka group leads to the conclusion that Wima Kadphises 
reigned after Kanishka. Fleet has pointed out that Wima 
Kadphises employed the cursive eta and upsilon in his 
Greek coin legends along with the other letters in 
uncials ; and the intrusive character of these cursives marks 
them out as borrowings, presumably from the Kanishka 
group which, with few exceptions, exclusively employs 
cursives. These exceptions, be it noted, pertain to the 
mintage of Kanishka some of whose coins bear a legend 
all in uncials, with no intrusion of cursives such as we might 
expect in the event of Kanishka having succeeded Wima 
Kadphises. That it was Wima Kadphises who succeeded 
Kanishka appears to follow from another fact. Wima 
figures on his coins two symbols the first of iwhich he 
evidenity inherited from his father (through whom it is 
traced back to Jihunia the Satrap). The other is intrusive 
on his coins and should be deemed to be a borrowing 
from Kanishka. We must remember that the Kushans 
generally figure a single symbol. Their predecessors 
Yavanas and Saka-Pahlavas had employed symbols, 
monogrammatic or otherwise, which may in some cases 
be shown to have been inherited, in others borrowed 
after conquest. Carefully comparing the symbols employed 
by Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, we find that 
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Huvishka sometimes figures the same symbol as Kanishka 
and at other times figures a modified form with an extra 
horizontal below the prongs ; and that Vasudeva modifies 
this into a fcnrm with the two curves angularized. We 
may infer that normal succession in the Kanishka group 
implied successive modifications of the symbol. It is thus 
unlikely that Kanishka in the normal way succeeded to 
Wima or Wima to Kanishka, as usually assumed. 

It would seem therefore that Wima rose to power at the 
expense of Kanishka — hence his pompous title Sarvaloga- 
isvara. The Kushan gold coinage was thus initiated not 
by Wima but by Kanishka who must accordingly be placed 
before 64 A.D. — the date of reduction of the Roman aurei 
denarii. 

Some coins of Huvishka connect him with Galba and 
Otho, two ephemeral Roman emperors ruling between 68 
and 70 A.D. Huvishka’s “ Athene *’ type with the legend 
PIWM (Rome) is doubtless an imitation of Galbas’ coin 
figured in the margin ; and his Oaninoo (Pers. Variant — 
Victory) — type connects itself with the * ‘ Victory ’ ’ — type of 
Otho. Though the “ Victory type is not unknown to 
the Yavana and Saka-Pahlava predecessors of Huvishka, her 
representation on the Huvishka-coin is distinctive in as much 
as it shows the lower portion of Victory’s gcurment as flow- 
ing, in the Roman style.’ Galba and Otho being Roman 
emperors who ruled only for a few months each and left no 
traditions behind, their coins could scarcely have been 
imitated by an Indian Kushan emperor long after they had 
ceaised to rule. We should consequently place Huvishka 
not long after 70 A.D. We may go further and urge that 
the first year of Huvishka’s reign coincided with the rule 
of Otho and Galba ; for it is unlikely that Huvishka should 
have thought of imitating Roman coins at a late staige of 

I Qj, Gardner, B.M.C., p. ixvi, where the comparisons are made but not pushed 
to their logical conclusions. 
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his reign, when he had a consolidated empire and had 
already minted a large number of types conforming to the 
early Kushan traditions. The position of Kanishka is thus 
fixed on to about 50 A.D. 

Such a dating is favoured by another circumstance. The 
Ara inscription mentions Kanishka 11 as Maharaja rajatiraja 
devaputra Kaisara. Here is a title borrowed from Rome in 
order appropriately to complete his claim to overlordship of 
“ the four quarters ” — the title Maharaja for India (South), 
rajatiraja for Parthia (North), devaputra for China (East), 
Kaisara for Roman Empire (West). None of the other 
Kushans are known to have taken the title “ Caesar 
We learn from Western somcea that the title originally 
belonged to the Caesar family (by descent or adoption). It 
was only after Nero that the title was adopted (first by 
Galba) by a Roman emperor outside the Caesar-family as 
denoting the dignity originally belonging to Roman emperors 
of that family. Vitellius refused it. Vespasian and Titus 
assumed the style. But Nerva (96 A.D.) bestowed it on 
Trajan as the heir- presumptive. The precedent was follow- 
ed afterwards, so that henceforward we find normeJly two 
persons, one the emperor, another the heir- presumptive, 
dubbed “ Caesar ’. Lowered thus in prestige, the title 
would hardly be considered worthy of adoption by a Kushan 
monarch intent on signifying his overlordship of the fourth 
(Western) quarter, after 96 A.D. It could of course not be 
thought of by him before 68 A.D., because it was down to 
that date regarded as pertaining to the Caesar-family. We 
are accordingly obliged to place Kanishka 11 between 68 and 
96 A.D. ; and, as Kanishka 11 calls himiself “ son of 
Vadjagha ( = Vasishka), while Vasishka is known to have 
come after Kanishka 1, ihe dale of accession of Kanishk.ci 
I would lie somewhere near 50 A .D. 

The date should be pushed back a few years before 
50 A.D. We have seen that Huvishka imitated Galba and 


80— I290B 
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Otho (69-70 A.D.). His earliest dated record comes from 
Mathura, being dated in the first day of the (Macedonian) 
month Gorpaeus in the year 28 of the continuous reckoning 
employed by Kanishka, Vasishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. 
Although, as 1 have shown elsewhere, Huvishka’s reign had 
begun at Mathura before Vasishka’s reign terminated, 
Huvishka could not have commenced his rule before the 
year 24 when Vasishka is known to have been ruling at 
Mathura. Assuming, as is probable, that his imitations of 
Galba and Otho belong to his first year, and that news of 
their overthrow had been transmitted without much delay 
which also is probable in view of the closeness of Indo- 
Roman trade-relations at the period, the starting-point of the 
“ Kushan ” reckoning would have to be placed between 
c. 41 and 45 A.D., — say c. 43 A.D. Tallying with this 
date is the circumstance that Huvishka is described in a 
Mathura inscription as the grandson of a prince with the title 
Satyadharmasthita who can only be Kozoulo Kadphises. 
This prince, according to Chinese testimony, attained the 
age of fourscore and more. His son and successor Wima 
Kadphises must have come to the throne at an advanced age 
(as his portraits on the coins indicate). Huvishka was 
probably the son of Wima. He came to the throne young, as 
some of his portraits show, and enjoyed a reign of at least 
32 years (his earliest and latest epigraphic dates being years 
28 and 60). If he began his reign c. 70 A.D. at the age 
of 25, he would have been born c. 45 A.D. His father 
would be born c. 20 A.D. His grandfather would thus 
be a contemporary of Augustus (27 B.C. — 14 A.D.) whose 
portrait occurs on his coins. 

There are two dated Kharoshthi records which scholars 
agree in assigning to either Kozoulo or Wima Kadphises. 
These are : the Panjtar record, dated in yecir 122, and the 
Taxila silverscroll, dated in year 1 36. The first mentions 
Maharaja Gushana, while the second refers to Maharaja 
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rajatiraja Devaputra Khushana and employs the symbol 
common to the coins of Kozoulo and Wima. If Chinese 
testimony is not to be set aside, this king Gushana or 
Khushana must be identified with Wima ; for, according to 
that testimony, Kozoulo effected no conquests in India 
(Tien-chu) where these records were found. Wima accord- 
ingly reigned in the years 122 and 136 of an unspecified era. 
That these dates should be referred to iheVikrama era seems 
admitted on all hands. Wima was thus reigning in the years 
65 and 79 A.D. He probably did not succeed his octo- 
generian father long before 65 A.D., nor is it likely that, he 
continued his reign much beyond 79 A.D. A reasonable 
period for him would be c. 64-80 A.D. — that is, shortly 
after Kanishka, with his dates between years 3 and 16 
corresponding to c. 45 and 61 A.D. 

•What then is the era to which the dates in the Kanishka 
series — years 3 to 99 — must be referred ? Was it an era 
started by Kanishka ? At first sight, this might seem to be a 
likely proposition. But certain circumstances lead to the 
inference that the reckoning is not a new one but the familiar 
Vikrama era with one hundred omitted; the “ year 3 ” being 
equivalent to the year 103 of the Vikrama era or 46 A.D.'* 
Sodasa’s Mathura inscription of the “ year 72 ” is by common 
consent referred to the Vikrama era. Palaeography places 


® Attempts have been made from time to lime, by eminent scholars lilfe Fdw'aid 
Thomas, Biihler, D. R. Bhandarkar, Vincent Smith and Fouchei, to explain (he 
Kushan dates a.s pertaining to some omitted hundred system. The .strongest crislaught 
on the idea came from the pen of Fleet (JRAS, 1913, Mr. 980-4) who held that ( i < it 
would be an ** irrational method of recording dales ” («hid, p. 984) and (2) it w'as first 
started in Kashmir in the 8th century A.D. (being applied to the ^astra or Saplarshi 
sainvatsara/') (he reckoning by omitted hundreds being designated “ Laukika or 
"popular.'’ With due deference to Fleet's authority, I may point out that in) it is 
not ** irrational ” since it is found legnlarly applied to the ^ap^al^hi samvatsara as 
well as to " a few late Vikrama ” dates as admitted by Fleet hiiniell vthid. p. 983), 
and since even to-day we often adopt that methotl in connexion with the Chiistian and 
other eras; (b) the evidence cited by Fleet (ibid, p. 983) that "the earliest recorded date 
in the Laukika reckoning is one of * the year 89,' meaning 3889, A.D, 813-14, giv^en by 
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that record shortly before the Kushan series, and there is 
no distinction between that series and Sodasa's record in the 
phraseology of dating. Had Kanishka started a new era, 
common sense would have suggested some differentiation 
in the expression of dates in terms of the new era. To the 
North-Western records, also, the same reasoning applies. 
We find the Vikrama era alone in that area in the 
first century A.D. — the Taxila inscription of Moga (year 78), 
the Takhti-Bahai inscription of Gondophernes (year 103), the 
Panjtar inscription of Gushana or Wima Kadphises(year 122), 
the Taxila inscription of “ Kushana “ Wima Kadphises (year 
136). Even if Kanishka had started a new era, he and the 
people would surely have realised the possibility of its being 
confused with the established (Vikrama) era, unless dates in 
the new era were expressed in a manner distinguished from 
the prevailing mode of expression in terms of the older 
reckoning. 

Brahmi palaeography, if studied only from Biihler's 
charts, would lead to the paradoxical conclusion that, in the 

Kalhana " dtses not piove I hat ** ihe reckoning in thit- abbrcvialeci foim had plainJy 
only been invented shortly before that lime the fact iu that Kalhana definite dates 
begin from this yeai, and wc may infer that the hisloric.>l materials al his command 
gave him no definite date before this year 813-14), his preference for the Laukika 

method and the Saptarshi (or S.sstra.i samvatsara being clearly due to established 
practice followed in the older records he was drawing upon. 1 have elsewhere (JASB.i 
adduced reasons lor lliinking that to the class of lliese older records belong the 
Purinas setting forth a dynastic account of the “ Kali Age.” Possibly, the omitted- 
bundred ** Laukika ” method was at first used moat prominently in connexion with 
the Saplarshi samvatsara in Ka-shmir, whence it spread to Mathura and other places : 
in the days of Ptolemy ‘2i)d century A.D.}, the ” Kasptirioi ” were already in posses- 
sion of a large area including Mathura. Moreover, wc have two Mathura inscriptions of 
the Kushan period alluding to the " lord of Wakhan ” hesideH the pre -Kushan Mathura 
lion-capita! inscriptions bcopeakiir^ intimate connexion with the extreme North-West. 
The Mindu sense of historical chronology is mewt in evidence in Kashmir, Magadha and 
Ceylon, as attested by tire Rajataranginl, the dynastic chapter in the Piiranas (where 
reign-periods are given only in the Magadha list prior lo Mahapadma Nanda) or the 
Dlpavaihsa and Mahavariisa. I have a suspicion ihatcChinese influence accounts for 
tliis sense, so far a.s Kashmir and Mugadiia arc concerned, and that tiro seiibc of Ceylon 
is inciely a dciivalive ljunr Mai,:adiia. 
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Kushan period, early and late forms jostled each other. We 
should disabuse our minds of the false impression tiiat if we 
come across an inscription say Ironi Mathura, dated 10 

it must be forlhwitli assigned to the reign of 

Kanishka, even if it reveals letter-forms later than those 
found in other similar inscriptions mentioning Kanishka. 
The scientific way is to group together those records which 
actually mention Kanishka, Vasishka, Huvishka and Vasu- 
deva, and study their letter-forms tts demonstrably pertaining 
to their period. The other similar inscriptions not alluding to 
these rulers must be judged palaeographically in relation 
to the first group, and their chronological positions determined 
accordingly. It will be seen that many inscriptions classed by 
Buhler with the series pertaining to the period from Kanishka 
to Vasudeva, have to be placed after that series. In the case 
of two such records (Nos. 32 & 71 in Liiders’s list), even 
Buhler perceived the predominance of later forms but shrank 
from the legitimate inference. Indeed, if we do not separate 
such records from the period of Kanishka- Vasudeva, we 
shall have to place Kanishka in the 3rd century A.D., in 
close proximity to the Gupta period. 

We are thus obliged to posit a series of dates, ‘ yeeirs 5, 

7 ,’ after the Kushan series with its last year “ 98 ” 

(or 99 ?). The way of expression remains unchanged, 
excluding the likelihood of a fresh era after Vasudeva. 
Moreover, with one single exception which has many 
peculiarities entitling us to rank it apart, all the dates are 
below 100. (The Mathura inscr. of unnamed Maharaja 
rajatiraja is dated 199, not 299, as R. D. Banerji and others 
read). Our alternatives are to assume : — 

(1) That the Vikrama era was in use at Mathura in the 
year 15A.D. under Sodasa, with his “ yr. 72, ’ not long 
before Kanishka. Kanishka started a new era (78 A.D. or 
130 A.D. etc.) which ran its course for about 99 years ; 
another new era was started again after Vasudeva ; all dates 
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in these three different eras being expressed in the same 
manner, with no hint of distinction. 

(2) That the Vikrama era was in use in Mathura from 
at least 1 5 A.D. down at least to the 3rd century A.D., the 
dates being generally expressed by omitting the hundreds, — 
records of Sodasa belonging to its first century, and the other 
records belonging some to second century and others to its 
third century. 
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BRAHMANA IMMIGRATIONS IN BENGAL 

Mr. Pramode Lal Paul, M.A. 

Sir Asutoah College, Kanungofiara, Chittagong 

(Abstract) 

In this paper an attempt has been made for the first time 
to study the Kulasastras or the genealogical books of the 
Bengal ghatal^as (match-makers) critically. None of them 
has proved to be very old and most of them were baised on 
current traditions, sometimes orally transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. They are “ propagandist ” in the 
extreme sense of the term. Every genealogist or protagonist 
tries to prove the purity and superiority of those whose cause 
he espouses. In spite of these defects, the traditions 
contain some historical truths underlying them. But the 
accounts of the royal genealogies in the Kulasastras have 
proved to be faulty and inaccurate. 

All the books are almost unanimous in the description 
of the story of the importation of five Sagnic Brahmzinas 
through the efforts of king Adi^ura with only slight variations 
regarding their names. Different dates of the migration 
have been referred to in different books and fall within 
654 S.E. to 999 S.E. Adisura cannot be held responsible 
for migrations on all the dates which fall within three cen- 
turies. It seems that Brahmanas came to settle from time to 
time and every migration has been associated with the name 
of AdilQra whose zeal and effort was perhaps the cause of 


one. 
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The Adisura problem is one of the riddles of the history 
of Bengal. The present writer drew attention to a hitherto 
unnoticed king, Magadhadhiraja Adisirnha of the Dudhpani 
Rock Inscription (IHQ, XI, pp. 70fF), because of the similar- 
ity of the names, proximity of time and the continuity of the 
kingdoms overlapping each other and other circumstantial 
evidences. 

Most of the books record that five Brahmanas came from 
Kanauj or Kolanca. There are many epigraphic evidences 
of the fact that many Brahmana emigrants from Tarkari, 
Krodanca and Madhyadesa figure as donees of the royal 
grants of different provinces. All these places seem to 
have been in Madhyadesa, Sravastidesa and near about 
Kanauj. There were a Sravasti and a Kolanca in northern 
Bengal. It appears from the Ramayana and Vayupurana 
that there was a Gauda in Uttarakosala. All these clearly 
suggest that northern Bengal had very important relations 
with Madhyadesa, so far as Brahmana immigrations were 
concerned. The allegation that there were no pure Brahmanas 
in Bengal is perhaps to be understood with references to 
the manner and way in which tribes or parts of eastern 
India have been mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
Aitareya Aranyaka and by Baudhayana. In this connection 
it is also to be remembered that Bengal was first Sramanised 
and then Brahmanised. In the epigraphic records of the 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods discovered in Bengal and 
Assam we find that Brahmanical influence was spread by 
the Brahmanas themselves, local officers and chiefs, and 
even by outsiders. It was in Madhyadesa that Brahmanical 
rituals and social institutions were developed and perfected 
and hence it became “the model country for all ages” 
and for all .-Xryavarla. Viewed in this light, the tradition 
of the Kulasastras seems to reflect some truth and the migra- 
tions of the Brahmanas from Madhyadesa and the honours 
shown to them are intelligible. 
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KALYANAVARMAN, A NEW NAME IN 
THE HISTORY OF BENGAL 

Mr. S. C. Banerjee 

Dacca UniocrsUy 

(Abstract) 

The author has found many notices of the name of 
Kalyanavarman In the MS., of the Satavali. He was a ruler 
of Vyaghratall according to an India Office MS. which gives 
the correct reading. 

In the verse in question Kalyanavarman is also connected 
with Devagrama. Vyaghratati is to be identified with Vagdi 
in the Nadia District, Bengal. In the same district there 
is also an old village called Devagrama which should be 
identified with the village of that name mentioned in the 
Saratiali. A line of Varman Chiefs ruled over Vyaghratati 
during the reign of Dharmapala and Devapala. Kalyana- 
varman may have belonged to the dynasty of those chiefs 
and ruled about the 8th or 9th century A.D. The eeirliest 
MS. of the SaraOali is dated in 1 286, and the book is noticed 
by Bhatte Utpala (966) and Alberuni. 
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SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
MAUKHARIS 

Mr. B. P. Panthri, M.A. 

Kaai Vidyapith, Benarea 

(Abstract) 


The paper actually gives a more or less elaborate account 
of the Maukh2uris. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ANDHRA 
BUDDHIST ART 

Dr. K. R. Subramanian, M.A., Ph.D. 

Maharaja* 9 College, Vizianagram 

The Buddhist period of Andhra history covering about 
five centuries (200 B. C.-300 A.D.) was an epoch of inten- 
sive life and extensive activities. There was Andhra expan- 
sion over the Deccan and Northern India. Andhra 
commerce and culture extended to Greece and Rome on the 
one side and to the Spice Islands and Indo-China on the 
other. The only Indian dynasty that minted ship-coins was 
the Andhra, and the Pallavas only imitated them. Andhra 
cotton was exported in large quantities and it fetched 
a large amount of foreign gold which was utilised for the 
patronage of Buddhism and Buddhist Art. The tone of 
the society wais raised and an atmosphere of Dharma was 
created. Eminent savants like Nagarjuna and Aryadeva 
lived here. And, above all, Andhra Art gave the country 
an individuality long before Telugu literature began. 

Though early Andhra Art was like that of Sanchi and 
Bhilsa and was, later on, influenced by Gandharan art, it 
possesses features of its own which marks it ofi as a 
distinct type. Nowhere in India do we find such a 
multitude of floral designs, so much richness and variety 
in men and animals, in a word, so much of decora- 
tive beauty in marble. The appeal is to the senses and the 
artist’s view-point was objective. The Art bespeaks a people 
full dF physical joy and zest in life. The overluxuriance in 
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composition indicates a society free from restraint. If Art 
expresses the genius of a race and is rooted in its heart and 
faith, Andhra Art full of vitality, movement and expression, 
symbolises a people conscious of its strength and enjoying a 
free and full life. When Andhra life was saturated with 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, Art became more restrained and 
intellectual. 

Andhra Buddhist Art confirms literary and traditional 
evidences about the Naga stock that once inhabited the 
Andhra country. There are plenty of Naga sculptures from 
this period and Naga names occur frequently in the inscrip- 
tions. Nagas are represented with one or more hoods. 
There are scenes of Naga conversion at Nagarjunakonda. 
There are also Naga coins. It seems that recently a tooth- 
relic of Buddha was discovered in Nagarjunakonda. It 
confirms the story that one tooth was enshrined in Kalinga 
and another in the Naga kingdom. The Mahavamsa and 
the Daladavamsa of a later date call the lower Krishna 
valley by the name of Majerika of the Nagas. Early Tamil 
literature peoples the northernmost part of Tamil Nadu 
with Naga tribes. The early Pallava and Satavahana kings 
had Naga associations. If there is any truth in these evi- 
dences, the early Andhra peoples were mainly Nagas 
represented to-day by the Naidus and emiy Andhra Art is 
reminiscent of Naga life. 

There are to-day about forty places in Andhradesa with 
Buddhist remains. There are still many more mounds to be 
excavated especially in the hilly Agency tracts. It seems 
that recently extensive Buddhist sites were opened in Rentala 
and Madugula in Guntur District. Amaravr^ti was, till now, 
the most famous Buddhist shrine in this part of our country. 
But Art of the same type has been found in several other 
places in the Krishna valley. In recent years, Nagarjuna- 
konda has come in for a good deal of attention. Excavations 
th«re have brought to light so far 9 stupas, 4 . chakyas^ 
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5 viharas, 49 inscriptions, 400 marble sculptures, images, 
relics, coins, mantapas, etc. There is proof to associate the 
great sage Nagarjuna with this spot in traditions and in the 
references of the two famous Chinese pilgrims Fahian and 
Hiuen Tsang. 

The stupas of Andhra did not have the elaborate railing 
or carved gateways as at Sanchi. Even at Amaravati, though 
the railing W£is decorated the gateways were unimportant. 
A unique feature in the Andhra stupa was a set of five 
auryaka. pillars, octagonal shafts with square capitals bearing 
epigraphs and emblems at each of the four cardinal 
points. 

Elarly Amaravati sculptures possessed more vigour than 
elegance, were in low relief, flat, large and spacious. They 
were in the style of Sanchi and Bhilsa. The later sculp- 
tures were influenced by the Graeco-Roman style of 
Gandhara. 

The stupa slab of later Amaravati is typical of Andhra 
Art in its lavish labour, elaborate detail, marvellous sym- 
metry, flawless rhythm and rich decorative beauty. It is 
unparalleled in Indian art. This wonderful filigree work has 
been copied in Hoysala and later Muslim art. We see 
patience on the monument. The beautification of the whole 
stupa must have taken some decades. To work so rhyth- 
mically on such intractable material is very difficult. 

Every pinnacle in the western hill at Sangharama near 
Anakapalle has been shaped into a stupa. This is carried 
out on a large scale at Boro-budur. 

The later dome or vimana has developed out of the 
hollow stupa. The stupi or finial crowning our temples 
to-day is reminiscent of its origin in the stupa. 

Chaityas were either rock-cut or structural. The rock-cut 
chaityas of Sangharama and Guntuppalle are some of the 
earliest, and laler Pallava rock-cut temples are modelled on 
them. 
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The horse-shoe arch in the circular rock-cut temple at 
Guntuppalle similar to that at Nasik and Bhaja is another 
beautiful architectural feature developed in Hindu and 
Muslim art. The arch shows that it was originally in 
wood and the stone-mason encouraged for the first time by 
the Buddhists copied from the carpenter. If stone archi- 
tecture is based on the carpenter's work, sculpture is 
modelled on the work of the goldsmith. 

Tire chaitya at Chejcirla similar to that at Ter (old Tagara) 
is like the Bhima-ratha with its barrel-vaulted roof. This 
wagon-roof is seen even to-day at the top of the Hindu 
gopura. Ultimately, temple architecture can be traced to its 
origin in the ordinary hut. 

The images of Andhra in high relief and in the round 
are very good-looking and, in course of time, acquire the 
contemplative calm of Gupta Art. There are images of 
marble, lime-stone, stone, plaster and bronze. The bronze 
images of Amaravati and Buddhani were in great demand in 
Greater India. 

The conception of the image as a Yogi and Guru is 
Indian. And image-making was a native art. The icono- 
graphy is derived from the Mahapurushalakshanas laid 
down in Lalitavistara and other books. The ushnisha, 
curls, elongated eeirs and earlobes, urna, black eyes, full 
and soft limbs, long hands are all the marks of an Indian 
hero. Where the Greek influence is visible, it is in the halo, 
the Apollo-like face (youthful and cheerful) and the arrange- 
ment of the draperies in folds like the Roman toga ; eyes 
without pupils or half-shut eyes are another feature of 
classical art. Close attention to anatomy and delineation 
of the muscles of the body also seem to be fcnreign. The 
fine nose and bulging cheeks are still other clas si c a l 
features. 

There was so much of Yavana contact with Andhra in 
this age that it is no wonder that we find classical influence 
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on AndKra art. Yavanas have made benefactions at Karle, 
Nasik and Junnar. Their friends the Sakeis wexe at 
Nagarjunakonda as evidenced by Saka figures of warriors 
and bodyguards, a Saka inscription and a Saka Queen. 
The two Greek medallions discovered at Nagarjunakonda 
show unmistakable Greek influence. Yavanas came also 
by sea for trade as revealed by contemporary Greek writers. 
Hiuen Tsang says that a former king of Andhra got work- 
men from Tahia or Bactria. Nude figures were repugnant 
to Buddhism ; so also drinking scenes. At Nag£urjunakonda 
we find more of these than at Amaravati. 

The art of image-making had come to be conventiona- 
lised like the other arts. Silpa and Natyasastras laid down 
rules about dress, features and jewels and about poses and 
gestures in great detail. They were becoming rigid like the 
Alamkara sastra. 

At Ramireddipalle, we have an image of Maitreya Bodhi- 
sattva over whose head is carried Amoghasiddha with a seven 
hooded naga. He is the coming Buddha. The Buddha said 
on his death-bed : *Mn due time another Buddha will arise, a 
Holy one, a supremely enlightened one, endowed with 
wisdom in conduct, knowing the universe, an incomparable 
leader of men. His description will be many times mine. He 
will be known as Maitreya, i.e., whose name is kindness.” 

There are remains of cells or quarters of monks and nuns 
at all the important Buddhist centres. From the ruins we can 
only have a general view of the lay-out of the monastery, its 
halls and mantapas. There were rock-cut and structural 
vihSiras. Hiuen-tsang saw near Vengi a large sanghirama 
with high halls storeyed towers and beautifully ornamented 
balconies. The Chinese pilgrims also refer to a five-storeyed 
vihira. Probably it was in the style of the Dharm2uraja ratha, 
a att»reyed vihara. To give height and importance the 
builders piled one cubical cell over another diminishing size 
so as to form a pyramidal Gopura, the sculptures on which 
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wdre axranged in groups much in the same way as on the 
stupa. From a sculpture at Amaravati, we have an idea of 
some of the civil buildings of those days. 

Hie sinuous and intricate foliage and flower designs re- 
minds us of the art of the jeweller. The figures at Amaravati 
are in high relief, bold and well proportioned. The grouping 
is well-done in a clear perspective. The scene of Nalagiri is 
realistic and the three dancing women in the division of 
relics are in different poses keeping time to the music. 
G&na, nrtya and natya were well-known to the Andhr2is 
and one of the rageis was known after them as Andhri. 

The Nagarjunakonda sculptures are fresher. All of them 
are not of the same type or pattern. Some of them are flat 
and large, others like those of later Amaravati. Most of them 
are in high relief and are of the Amaravati style though 
all of them are not as individueilistic and beautiful as at 
the latter place. Some of the panels aire partitioned by 
pillars, some by a row of lotuses and others by the human 
hair. 

The mithuna or amatory couple is found in leurge numbers 
but no two of them are alike. They had myriad forms as life 
has, and each pair is in a different pose and exhibits different 
gestures. Nude or semi-nude figures and drinking are in 
greater evidence at Nagarjunakonda. Among the imports 
into our country were wine and women according to the 
Greek Geographers of the early centuries. There were Saka 
and women bodyguards to the Ikshvaku kings. 

The artist has given free play to his imagination in 
depicting the mithuna. There is nothing vulgar about it. 
There is no representation or suggestion of ki'^&ing. 

It was an age of ease, pleasure and freedom. Nature 
was beautiful and men and women lived a natural and 
unaffected life. The age of the Andhra artist was also the 
age of Hala and Vatsyayana and the kingdom was the 
kingdom of the pleasure-loving Nagas. 
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Thus eternal dualism of the mithuna, dating from 
Adam and Eve, so gracefully and elegantly depicted is a 
study by itself, a Kathakali, a science and art of signs and 
symbols by which human feelings are expressed. The 
voluptuous and even coquettish figures are beautifully done 
and the contours of the body are anatomically, perfect. 
The intention of the artist is not to rouse our passions but 
to depict life as it is. 

The animal studies, especially elephants and horses, 
are delightful. The dresses, turbans, coiffures, the musical 
instruments of those days required close and detailed study. 

The Andhra artist has taken the most dramatic incidents 
in the Buddhist stories he depicts, e.g., the tryst in the 
Ghata Jataka (the story of Krishna’s birth) and the cobra 
scene in the Sattu-bhasta Jataka. The last scene in 
Mandhata Jataka is done with feeling and Hanuman in an 
aryaka cornice is realistic. 

The Sattu-bhasta, Samugga and Maha-narada Kasyapa 
Jatakas may be identified in the panels of Nagarjunakonda, 
One of the panels identified as Siddh^tha in the pleasure 
garden is a part of Ummagga Jataka and two panels 
identified as Alavaka’s conversion and Buddha under the 
hoods of Muchalinda are a continuation of the story of 
the conversion of a Naga king from his old cult. The 
seven hooded Naga which is crushed stands for error, the 
old cult of serpent worship and the life of unrestrained 
pleasures. 

Thus Andhra art is not mimetic. As Telugu poets 
• have taken Sanskrit themes and made them their own, so 
the Andhra artists have displayed their genius in depicting 
the stories of Buddhism. Though they have assimilated 
the northern style and some classical motifs, their marvellous 
sense of decorative beauty is unmistakable, as also their 
higher academic skill within whose limits set by conventions, 
they have drawn easily, freely, skilfully and realistically. 

82-I290B 
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THE DATE OF HARSA-PULAKESIN WAR 
Mr. Kshetresachandra Chattopadhyaya 

A Uahabad Vnivcrsity 

m^Rit smq^^Tct i 
^siRmcTfi H 

^TSS^^qRTf^: I 

iwn^ II 

We know from Yuan Chwang (Si-yu-^ji, translated by 
Beal, Vol. II. pp. 256-7 ; Watters, On Yuan Chwang's 
Travels in India, Vol. II, p. 239; also The Life of Hiuen- 
Tsiang by tjie Shaman Hwui Li, translated by Beal, p. 147) 
and the Aihole Stone Inscription of 634 A.D. of Ravikirti 
{El, VI, p. 6, verse 23) that the victorious career of Emperor 
Harsavardhana of Thaneshwar and Kanauj received one 
important check, viz . , at the hands of the Western Calukya 
King, Satyasraya Prthivivallabha Pulakesin II. The date of 
the encounter of the two great emperors of North India and 
South India of the seventh century A.D. is not known for 
certain. J. F. Fleet believed that Pulakesin II had already 
defeated Harsa by the time of his Haidarabad grant of 534 
3aka Era *=612 A.D., in which he used the title paramesvara 

9-10, lA, VI, p. 73), which, his successors tell us, he 
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obtained after defeating Harsa, the undisputed lord of North 
India ( 

lA, VI, pp. 76, 86, 89. 92, VIII, p. 46; 
JBRRAS, XVI, pp. 233 and 238, etc., etc.).* This inference 
of Fleet is corroborated by the statement of Yuan Chwang 
(Watters, Vol. I, p. 343) that Harsa waged incessant warfare 
for six years (606-612 A. D.) on his accession (606 A.D.), 
after which he had peace for thirty years (612-642 A.D.) 
“ without raising a weapon.” But A. S. Altekar {ABORI, 
XIII, pp. 300-6), R. S. Tripathi (History of Kanauj, pp. 124- 
129) and G. S. Chatterji (Harsaoardhan, in Hindi, pp. 76-80) 
have lately rejected this view and have suggested dates later 
than 612 A.D.^ I propose to discuss their arguments here. 

Dr. Altekar ’s arguments may be summarised thus : — 

( 1 ) The Haidarabad Plates ought to have grown eloquent 
on the victory over Harsa if it had been achieved by its 
time. 

(2) T he statement of Y uan Chwang about peace after 
612 A.D. cannot be accepted in view of the information we 
get from his Li/e (p. 172) that Harsa had recently returned 
from an expedition in Kongoda when he met Yuan Chwang 
(beginning of 643 A.D.) 

(3) Yuan Chwang ’s words suggest that the six years of 
war were spent by Harsa in the east. 

(4) Pulakesin II could not have been powerful enough to 
defeat Harsa within the first three years of his reign. 

(5) The cause of the conflict between Harsa and Pulakesin 
II must have been the clash of their imperial plans in 
Gujerat and Malwa. The conquest of the king of Valabhi 
must necessarily come before the Deccan expedition. The 
known dates of the Gurjara king Dadda 11 who protected 

^ Dynasties oj the Kanareae Districts, p. 351 and n. 4. R. K. Mookerji, Harsha, 
p. 36, n. I, accepts this dale. 

^ Altekar (whom ChaUerji foUowsi giv.*.s the dale as between C30 and 634 A O. 
a li rrip.ki hi a) b etween 625 and 634 A.D. (in round terms about 630 A.D.) 
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that Valabhl king range between 629 and 640 A.D. This 
help was probably given about 628 or 629 A.D. Conse- 
quently Harsa’s clash with Pulakesin 11 must have taken 
place after this event. 

(6) The non-mention of the defeat of Harsa in the 
Lohnera inscription of Pulakesin 11 of 630 A.D. proves that 
we must date it between 630 and 634 A.D. (the date of the 
Aihole inscription where it is mentioned.) 

Mr. Chatterji has mainly followed Dr. Altekar and Dr. 
Tripathi's reasons are also similar. Dr. Tripathi has called 
into question the accuracy of Yuan Chwang’s words by 
pointing out (7) the discrepancy of the statement that Harsa 
subjugated the Five Indias in six years from accession, i.e. , 
by 612 A.D., with the fact known to us from the Ganjam 
Plates of Madhavaraja, a feudatory of Sasanka, of 618-9 A.D. , 
that Gauda and Ganjam, certainly included in “the Five 
Indias,” were still outside Harsa’s empire (p. 125). 

He has also drawn attention to the difference between the 
translations of Watters and Beal about the thirty years “of 
peace” (“of fight” according to Beal’s translation) and 
though not rejecting the former, he has suggested (p. 127) 
along with Dr. Altekar (p. 301) that we should understand by 
“ peace ” only “ orderly government.” 

Let us now examine these arguments. At the start 1 
must point out that as regards the translations ‘ ‘ reigned 
in peace for thirty years ” (Watters) and “after thirty years 
his arms reposed ” (Beal), Watters (1. 346) has shown with 
reference to the actual text and the context the untenability of 
the translation of Julien whom Beal has followed. We may 
also compare the words in the Life, translated by Beal him- 
self (p. 83). “The empire having gained rest, then the people 
were at peace. On this he put an end to warlike expeditions, 
and began to store up in the magazines the lances and 
swords.” These two passages taken together definitely 
show that after the initial war of six years, warlike ex- 
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peditions remained in suspenison altogether for thirty years. 
The suggestion that “ peacei” should be understood as only 
** orderly government ” or ** peace in internal administration ’ 
is unacceptable in view of Watters ' translation “ and reigned 
in peace for thirty years without raising a weapon” (1.543, 
italics mine) and the statement in the Life ‘ ‘ On this he put 
an end to warlike expeditions ” (p. 83). Dr. Altekar seems 
to have overlooked the words “ without raising a weapon ” in 
Watters when he said (p. 301), “But as Watters has pointed 
out, the word ch'ui here employed simply means ‘ to don 
the imperial robe,’ i.e., to reign justly and happily.” Yuan 
Chwang not only makes Harsa ‘don the imperial robe’ for 
thirty years but also describes hirh as stopping the use of 
arms during this period. 

(I) The non-mention of Harsa’s name in the Haidarabad 
Plates means absolutely nothing, because the inscription 
equally omits to mention by name the other adversaries of 
Pulakelin II against whom he obtained victories in the 
hundred battles the inscription refers to. This inscription 
simply says about Pulakesin II that he is 
and 

I No particulars are given about his conquests 
in this inscription. Nor does he do this in any other inscrip- 
tion. The Chiplun (£/, III, pp. 51-2) and the Nerur {I A, 
VIII, pp. 43-4) Plates have preserved no epithets and they 
do not seem to have contained any of interest from the 
present point of view. The Kopparam Plates (of 631 A. D. 
El, XVllI, p. 261) use only the general epithets 

and 

(lines 5-7, £/, XVIII, p. 259). The Lohnera 
Plates have heaped many adjectives on him, but for all its 
wealth of adjectives, we have no specification there of any 
king whom Pulakesin 11 defeated. The private Yekkeri 
Rock Inscription gives the epithets <?f%’inq?T- 
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^W?T^r*TSrIWW*5r: and 5f^3JITfnif<WSi: (El, V, pp. 7-8), but no 
specification of a vanquished king. It is unfortunate that the 
Satara copper-plate grant of Pulakesin’s younger brother 
yuvaraja Visnuvardhana (I A, XIX, p. 303) incised in the 
eighth year of the reigning king (I. 35), t.e., of Pulakesin II, 
does not name or describe the latter. Of all the contem- 
porary inscriptions, it is only that of Pulakesin's officer, 
Ravikirti, at Alhole, which names the countries in which or 
peoples or kings over whom his master was victorious. 
Consequently the non-mention of Harsa in his Haidarabad 
Plates does not stand out alone. It appears to be a part of 
Pulakesin’s usual style — of not naming the kings he had 
conquered. If Pulakesin II had named here other kings and 
only omitted Harsa, we would have been justified in drawing 
some conclusion from the silence about Harsa. But the 
Haidarabad grant, as we have it, does not entitle us to draw 
any conclusions about the date of Harsa ’s defeat from the 
non-mention of his name there. 

We are to-day assigning great importance to Harsa, having 
learnt so much about him from various native and foreign 
sources, and Pulakesin’s successors also fully realised his 
greatness and, therefore, the great glory that was due to his 
victor. But if Pulakesin II crossed swords with the young 
Northern king Harsa, not yet firmly seated on the throne 
after the death of his father and the murder of his elder 
brother, before 612 A.D., how could he at that time realise 
that he had defeated not a common adversary, but one who 
was destined to be a great emperor? Pulakesin’s own words in 
connection with his title parameivara in the Haidarabad Plates 
shows at least this much that he was already conscious of 
having achieved victories of great political value or consider- 
able military importance. The defeat of Harsa may well have 
been included among them, as his successors definitely tell 
us that it did. 
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We might: brand as inaccurate the statement of the other 
successors of Pulakesin II when they connect his title 
paramesvara with the defeat of Harsa, but when we find 
that his own son Vikramaditya I making the same statement 
in his inscriptions {JBBRAS, XVI, pp. 235 and 238), how 
can we brush that aside? Tire son must have possessed 
accurate knowledge of the chronology of important events in 
his father’s reign. He must have known that his father used 
the title paramesvara in his Haidarabad grant of 612 A.D. 
The words 

used in his inscriptions are clearly based on his 

f ather ' s 

found in the Haidarabad grant of which a copy must have 
been kepi in the royal archives, it is evident that Vikrama- 
ditya I understood his father’s use of the title paramesvara in 
that grant as due to his victory over Harsa. How could he do 
it, if he did not definitely know that the victory had been 
achieved by 612 A. D. ? Vikramaditya’s evidence, there- 
fore, shows that Fleet’s argument has not lost its force. 
Pulakesin II may not have himself attached any special 
political, importance to his victory over Harsa in 612 A. D. 
But Vikramaditya I, writing after his father's death and 
knowing about the full glory of Harsa’s career, clearly realised 
it and we find him setting the practice oHicialiy of connecting 
his father's use of the title paramesvara with this victory. 

Ravikirti’s omission to use the title paramesvara for his 
master in the Aihole inscription to which Dr. Altekar draws 
our attention (p. 301) proves nothing. Pulakesin II himself 
has not used the title in any inscription other than the 
Haidarabad grant. His use of the title in that inscription 
may have been only casual but his son gave it a particular 
significance, which all his successors continued. 

I may note here that the Kandalgaon Plates, claiming to 
be of the fifth year of Pulakesin II (614-15 A.D.), which 
Fleet considered as spurious {I A, XIV, p. 330; ibid, XXX, 
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p. 217, No. 27, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 358, 
n. I), actually say that Harsa had been defeated before its 

time — [qr^sHIT] 

(lines 12-14, I A, XIV, p. 331). The editor of the 
inscription, Mr. K. T. Telang, opined {iA, XIV, p. 330) 
that “ The seal attached to the plates appears to be a 
genuine one,” adding, however, that “in the opinion of 
Mr. Fleet the very irregular formation of the characters, and 
the great inaccuracy of the language of the inscription, show 
the plates themselves to be spurious.” The language of 
the inscription is very defective. But so is to a certain extent 
that of the Kopparam Plates of Pulakesin II. The characters 
of the Kandalgaon Plates are certainly very badly incised. 
They are not so fine as in the Alhole inscription of Ravikirti 
or the Haidarabad grant of Pulakesin II. Some agreement 
is, however, noticeable with the formation of the letters in 
the Nerur grants of Pulakesin II (I A, VIII, plate facing 
p. 44) and his daughter-in-law Vijayamahadevi (ibid., plate 
facing pages 46 and 47). There is, however, nothing in the 
subject-matter of the Kandalgaon Plates which casts doubt 
on the genuineness of the inscription. The question oF* its 
genuineness, therefore, should be re-examined. If it turns 
out to be a genuine inscription, its evidence will further 
support a date earlier than 612 A.D. for the defeat of 
Harsa. “ 

(2) It passes one’s understanding how Drs. Altekar and 
Tripathi can find the reference to the Kongoda expedition 
of Harsa as contradicting Yuan Chwang’s statement about 
“ Thirty Years’ Peace.” Harsa’ s accession took place in 
606 A.D.* the year of the start of the Harsa Era. The 
“Six years’ War,” therefore, came to a close in 612 A.D. 

) It U poMible that the expression . . . in line 4 of the Nerur Plates 

of Pulakelin U refers to the defeat of Harsa. But unfortunately we cannot date 
the inscription. 

4 And not in 612 or 619 A.D. as Watters (I. 347) guessed. 
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It is very legitimate and not ‘ quite needless and baseless,’ 
as Dr. Tripathi dogmatically asserts, ‘ to suppose that Yuan 
Chwang’s “ six years” began in AD. 606, the year of 
Harsa’s accession, and ended in A.D. 612 (p. 125). 

Yuan Chwang actually says that “ as soon as Siladitya 
became ruler he got together a great army and set out to 
avenge his brother’s murder and to reduce the neighbouring 
countries to subjection ” (Watters, I, p. 343, italics mine). 
Banabhatta also tells us {Harsacarita, Ch. VI) that on the day 
that news of Rajyavardhana's murder — which immediately 
made Harsavardhana the king — was brought, his father’s 
friend, the aged general Sisuhanada, incited Harsa to march 
out on his avenging expedition and the latter immediately 
sent out challenges to all kings and gave orders the very 
next day to Skandagupta, the chief of his elephant corps, 
to make immediate arrangements for the expedition. The 
actual starting of the march took only a few days ( 

^ Ch. VII, edition of Isvara- 

chandra Vidyasagara, pp. 176-77). Consequently the war- 
like operations must definitely have started in 606 A.D. 
This exact coincidence between Yuan Chwang and Bana- 
bhatta, two contemporary IduI independent witnesses, about 
the start of fdarsa s expedition makes us believe in the 
accuracy of Yuan Chwang's other informations about Harsa. 
We can thus unhesitatingly accept his statement that Harsa’s 
military expedition lasted for six years. 1 hese operations, 
therefore, must have closed in 606-1-6 — 612 A.D. The 
subsequent “ Thirty Years' Peace” must have concluded 
sometime in 642 A.D. Harsa had just returned from his 
ICongoda expedition when he met Yuan Chwang. This 
meeting took place in the beginning of 643 A.D. ’ The 
Kongoda expedition, therefore, should be assigned to the 
second half of 642 A.D., which is clearly after the conclusion 

® Cunningham, Ancient Geography oj India (Re^print pel. S. N. .Vlniumdar-, 
p. 589; Smith’s note in Wattets, II, p. 336. 

83— I290B 
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of the period of “Thirty Years' Peace.” We have thus 
not only no contradiction between the statement of Yuan 
Chwang and the reference to the Kongoda expedition in the 
Life, but perfect accord among them. 

(3) It is true that Yuan Chwang says, “ proceeding 
eastwards,” Harsa “ invaded these states which had refused 
allegiance, and waged incessant warfare until in six years 
he had fought (v.l. brought under subjection) the Five 
Indias” (Watters, I, p. 343). But 1 cannot see how this 
entitles us to gather * ‘ that these six years were spent by 
Harsa in fighting with his opponents exclusively in Eastern 
India” (ABORI, XIII, p. 302). Harsa could not have 
fought or conquered all the Five Indias confining his opera- 
tions to the east. Yuan Chwang' s words simply indicate 
that Harsa first inarched towards the east and then turned to 
other directions after finishing his campaign there. We 
know from the Harsacarita (Ch. VI) also that this was 
exactly the order of his march. It is first towards the east, 
the territory of Sasanka of Gauda that, Bana tells us, Harsa 
sent his general Bhandi, while he himself went to the 
Vindhya woods in search of his sister. Harsa set out on his 
military expedition originally to punish this eastern king. 
When he decided on this expedition, he was incited by 
Siriihanada so to conduct himself that no king of any country 
might dare cross his ways ( FWT 

p- 166). Harsa agreed to this 
and sent out challenges to kings of all countries to submit 
or to prepare for war. Consequently it must have become 
necessary for him to turn to other directions after finishing 
his campaign against Sasanka, whatever the measure of 
success he achieved there. He could not afford to give 
himself any rest till he had brought under subjection (if he 
could) all the kings who had refused to submit to him. The 
first “six years,” therefore, could not have been all spent 
in the eastern direction. 
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Yuan Chwang says about Harsa that his six years’ war 
“ having enlarged his territory, he increased his army, 
bringing his elephant corps up to 60,000 and the cavalry to 
1,00,000” (Watters, 1, p. 343). Dr. Altekar’s inference 
from this that “It must have been after his resources were 
thus increased and army strengthened in 61 2 A. D. tliat Har^ 
could have thought of attacking his neighbours in the west or 
in the south” (p. 302) is clearly contradicted by Yuan 
Chwang. The sequel (the passage quoted ends with the 
sentence “ and reigned in peace for thirty years without 
raising a weapon ”) and the pilgrim’s actual words m^ke it 
absolutely clear that this raising of the army took place 
after Harsa had finished his conquests. In fact, Yuan 
Chwang has earlier given the figures of Harsa’ s army before 
his expedition: “a body of 5,000 elephants, a body of 
2,000 cavalry, and 50,000 footsoldiers ” (Beal, Si-Yu-^i, 1, 
p. 213). As Harsa-s initial offensive was really for defending 
himself from attacks like that of the king of Malava against 
Grahavarman and of the king of Gauda 2 igainst Rajya- 
vardhana, this raising of the army was for maintaining peace 
by keeping overawed all its likely disturbers. 

(4) The contention that Pula’kesin 11 could not have been 
powerful enough in 612 A.D., which was the third year 
of his reign, to cross swor'Js with Harsa, cannot be accepted, 
because the Haidarabad Plates testify to the military genius 
of Pulakesin 11 who had, in the somewhat exaggerated 
language of the inscription, already won hundred battles. 
The Aihole inscription of Ravikirti also contains ample 
evidence of the vigour of this king. Further, Yuan Chwang 
bears eloquent testimony to the martial qualities of the 
Maharastras who formed the army of Pulakesin 11 (Watters, 
II, p. 239). It is not necessary to suppose that Pulakesin 
took the offensive, Harsa, elated with success in other 
regions appears to have attacked him first (as the Life, p. 
147, definitely says), but the excellent fighting qualities of 
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the spirited Maharastras, combined with the energy of their 
leader and the difficulties of military operations in the 
Deccan plateau for an army used to the plains of North 
India, may have forced the northern king to retire in 
ignominy." 

(5) There is absolutely no evidence to establish a 
connexion between Harsa's operations against the king of 
Valabhi and the fight with Pulakesin 11. It is a hypothesis 
without any factual basis and involving a number of 
unwarranted assumptions which do not bear examination. 

First of all, it is not known who the king of Valabhi 
was whom Dadda II protected from Harsa. The common 
view that he was Dhruvasena II is not supported by any 
evidence. Yuan Chwang came in personal contact with him 
and knew of his being a son-in-law of Harsa. But he appa- 
rently knew nothing about his former defeat at the hands 
of his father-in-law. Yuan Chwang heard about Harsa’s 
failure to prevail against Pulakesin II and he duly recorded 
it in the Si-yu-kj. We would all the more expect mention 
of Dhruvasena II s discomfiture at the hands of Harsa, 
particularly in view of their relationship. The only conclu- 
sion that we can draw from the lack of this mention is that 
Harsa had never had any hostility with Dhruvasena II. 
How could Harsa chase away from his kingdom his own 
son-in-law or, if the relationship was established later on 
how could he offer his daughter to a defeated enemy who 
had also to turn to another power (the Gurjara chief Dadda II) 
for protection? The offer of a daughter’s hand in mauriage 

6 If the Goa Plates of Satyasraya Dhruvaraja (or ?) Indravarman of the 

daka year 532—619 A.D. iJBBRAS, X, p. 365) which mentions Prthivivallabha 
Maharaja ( = Pulakesin 11) as his overlord (lines 1-2) arc genuine and give the date 
correctly, Pulakesin II had not only ousted his UDcIe Mai'tgaleja but had also managed 
to retain or had achieved the position of an overlord in the very first year of his 
reign. Consequently we cannot suppose him to be too weak lo fight with Harsa 
within the next two years. [Will some competent scholar give us a fresh edition of 
this inscription with a lull discussion of all the problems raised by it ?} 
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which involves humility cannot be expected in a victor. 
How could Dhruvasena II also after receiving the treatment 
he is alleged to have had from Harsa get so much enamour- 
ed of him as to move about in his entourage with the same 
zeal as Kumara Bhaskaravarman, an old ally of Harsa, in 
the great assembly at Prayaga which Yuan Chvvang attended 
(Li/e, pp. 185 If.)? The actual words of jayabhata 111 
about the Harsa-Valabhi-Dadda affair are 

(“ Sri Dadda, who had a canopy of fame resembling exten- 
sive moving white clouds, born of giving protection to the 
king of Valabhi overpowered by Paramesvara Sri Harsa- 
deva These words should be carefully conned over. 

They show that the king of Valabhi who had been earlier 
overpowered by Harsa managed to saoe himself with the 
help of Dadda II. If Dadda 11 had not saved the king of 
Valabhi from the clutches of his pursuer, that king might 
have made a virtue of necessity and made a show of respect 
to his conqueror and Harsa too might have taken pity on 
him. But the successful escape from Harsa s avenging 
arms makes reconciliation between the two adversaries an 
utter impossibility. It is true that what is apparently im- 
possible sometimes does happen. But there must be clear 
evidence that such a thing did happen. How can we in 
the lack of all evidence believe that Harsa overpowered 
Dhruvasena II, who ran to Dadda II for protection, that 
this protection was vouchsafed, that for all this Harsa and 
Dhruvasena 11 later became perfect friends as if nothing 
had happened.) Dhruvasena II, therefore, was not the king 
of Valabhi whom Harsa attacked and Dadda II protected. 

Who then was the king of Valabhi concerned in the 
affair? There is no evidence to show that iSlIadilya I or 
Kharagraha I or Dharasena III (the immediate predecessors 


7 Nausari Plates, lines 4-5, 7-4, XJIi, p. 77. 
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of Dhruvasena II) was the king involved. But there is one 
circumstance which raises a strong likelihood in favour of 
Ohruvasena’s son and successor, Dharasena IV. Whereas 
all the kings of Valabhi from DroMsimha to Dhruveisena II 
assumed the title of maharaja (or only samanta or maha- 
samanta), Dheurasena IV for the first time used the imperial 
title maharajadhiraja (as also paramesvara and cal^ravartin) 
in all his inscriptions. His first inscription is dated in the 
year 326 of the Valabhi (=* Gupta) Era, i.e., in 644-5 A.D. 
Whereas Slladitya I (latest date known, 292 = 610-611 
A.D., El, XXI, p. I 19) probably accepted Harsa's friend- 
ship or suzerainty when the latter sent round his general 
challenge to all kings in 606 A.D., and his successors 
Kharagraha I and Dharasena III possibly, and Dhruvasena II 
cwtainly, maintained the same friendly relationship with him, 
Dhruvasena II also entering into a matrimonial alliance, 
Dharasena IV, on the other hand, showed greater indepen- 
dence and ambition and laid claim to an imperial status. 
Dharasena IV thus broke away from the family tradition of 
maintaining a friendly or subordinate relationship with 
Harsa. Harsa, now at the height of his glory, could not 
look at this unconcerned, not only because he had to maintain 
his own imperial dignity in the north, but because it was 
very necessary for him to have an ally or a feudatory in 
Gujerat and to protect his south-western frontier against a 
possible northern expedition of the brave king of the 
Maharastreis. Harsa had just (642 A.D.) subjugated 
Kongoda, a state owing allegiance to his great enemy 
Sasanka, now dead, ® and had recently or earh’er distributed 

^ Though Harsa started on liis military expedition originally to destroy Saianka 

“ . .fsnffxt ?r. . .'tinir^n’^rarrsm i” 

/■/ursflcarite, Ch, VI, p. 168), the fact that even in 300 G.E. (6)8-9 A.D.) that king 
had a feudatory in Gan jam shows that Harsa failed to do this. YuanChwang *9 
description of the manner of .^afanka's death (p. I22l clearly suggests that it did not 
occur on the field of battle. We do not know how he escaped Harsa's avenging 
arms. The ManjuSrimalakalpa (Ch. LIII, v. 725. Trivandrum edition, Part 111, p. 634, 
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the latter’s home provinces among his trusted friends — 
Magadha going to his constant companion from child- 
hood, Madhavagupta, a prince of the family of the 
Guptas of Malava and Gauda to Bhaskaravarman of 
KamEurupa, who voluntarily offered his friendship at the start 
of Harsa's rule. Kongoda was now subjugated and very 
likely annexed. Tl»e east and the south-east were thus firmly 
secured. An independent or a hostile power in the south- 
west would be a source of danger. Harsa, therefore, must 
have been forced to go to war against Dharasena IV. 
The continuance of the latter's imperial title in all his 
inscriptions, latest known being of the year 330, i.e., 648-9 
A. D., by when Harsa had died, shows that if Harsa went 
to war against Dharasena IV, he did not receive any lasting 
success against him. It is more likely that the king of 
Valabhi who gave offence to Harsa was Dharasena IV, who 
assumed the title of maharajadhiraja, a sure cause for offence 
to Harsa, than that he was Dhruvasena 11 who continued to 
call himself only a maharaja, and whose quarrel with Harsa 
is not only unsupported by any evidence but is positively 
contradicted by the two facts recorded by the Chinese pilgrim 
and his biographer that he was Harsa’s son-in-law and was 
on very friendly terms with him. Yuan Chwang’s apparent 
ignorance of the Harsa- Valabhi affair up to 643 A.D. when 
he last met Dhruvasena 11, also suggests that the person 
concerned was his successor Dharasena IV, whose known 
dates range between 644-5 and 648-9 A.D. 


RaKula Sankrtyayaiia’a edition, p. 54* is our only evidence about Sa&anka's defeat at 
the hands of Harsa, but we cannot determine the value of its statement The actual 

words of the text. I ) 

( cT ) Ut “ Harsa defeated the wicked :§a,4anka who, being then 

ousted* did not stay in his ou)n land (and not * was confinftd within his own kingdom 
as Jayaswal understood, Imperial History oj India, p. 5!),*’ mean that iSaiaiika was 
driven away from home provinces but continued to rule elsewhere. 
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The view that the date when the Gurjara Chief Dadda II 
helped the king of Valabhl must be 628-629 A.D. is also 
without any foundation. The four genuine inscriptions of 
Dadda II (Bhandarkar's List Nos. 1209, 1210, 1212 and 
1213) give dates between 380 and 392, evidently in the 
Cedi-Kalacuri Era {I A, XIII, pp. 74-6). The dates thus 
range between 627-8 (and not 629 A.D. as Dr. Altekar 
assumes) ^ and 639-640 A.D. There is nothing to show 
that the rule of Dadda II ended in the year of his last record 
(639-640 A.D.) as there is none to indicate that it began not 
much earlier than the year of his first record (627-8 A.D.). 
The interval of time between his first and last records is only 
12 years. His great-grandson Jayabhata HI is his only 
successor who has left any records. The dates in his 
inscriptions (Bhandarkar's List Nos 1218 and 1219) are 456 
(703-4 A.D.) and 486 (733-4 A.D.), which shows that he 
reigned for at least 30 years. The interval of 64 years 
between the dates of the last record of Dadda II (392) and the 
first of Jayabhata HI (456), with two kings (Jayabhata 11 and 
Dadda 111) coming between them, makes it very probable 
that the rule of Dadda H extended beyond the last year of his 
record, oiz., 392, i.e., 639-40 A.D. He was a very vigorous 
ruler and may have had a long reign like the other great 
chief in the line, Jayabhata III. We have thus no difficulty 
in believing that he was living in 644-5 A.D. about which 
time Dharasena IV assumed the imperial title. There Is 
absolutely nothing to show that Dadda 11 gave assistance to 
the king of Valabhi against Harsa in the beginning of his 
rule. The lack of mention of the affair in any of his 
preserved inscriptions, whose dates range between 627-8 and 
639-40 A.D., on the other hand, indicates that it had not 

3 Because the epoch of the era is 247-8 A.D. (Kielhorn, lA, XVIf, p 215) and not 
249-50 A,D. asorigrinally supposed by Fleet ilA, XIII, p. 77). 

Bhagawan Lai indraji supposed that his rule came to a close about the year 
405 K.E. *652-3 A.D. {I A, XllI, 73), 
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taken place before 639-640 A.D. There is thus great 
likelihood that it happened about 644-5 A.D. 

Thus, our available evidence, points to a date several 
yeeirs after 634 A.D. (before which the defeat of Harsa at the 
hands of Pulakesin 11 had certainly taken place) for the 
Harsa- Valabhipati-Dadda incident which, therefore, cannot 
be connected with the Harsa-Pulakelin affair. 

(6) Coming to the Lohnera Plates, we have to admit that 
as in the case of the Haidarabad grant, non-mention of 
Harsa here proves nothing. The epithets used for Pulakesin 
11 in the Lohnera inscription are (with emendations 
where necessary — some of them being mine own) : — 

fa^TaT 

faa^r- 

axg^iri^^TTwafaaR^maqT ( ? ) 

and (lines 

10-17. Ganesh Hari Khare, Sources of the Medieval History 
of the Deljljan, Vol. 1, p. 5). It will be seen that not a 
single king defeated by Pulakesin 11 is here mentioned by 
name. Consequently non-mention of just Harsa' s defeat 
does not at all entitle us to draw any conclusion about its 

I have not accepted Dr. Altekar s argamenium cx sf/enfio about the Haidarabad 
Plates of Pulakesin II f because what he has said there leaves room for the inclusion 
of Harsa among the kings he says he has conquered and there was no reason in 
612 A.D. for a specification of Harsa’s name. The silence in the inscription of 
Dadda 11, on the other hand, stands on a different footing altogether. He has spoken 
in his inscriptions about the defeat of satru-aamantos ( 

M, XllI, pp. 83 and 89. 

Eft V, p. 39). The protecting of the king of Valabhi against Harsa is a feat of a 
different type and of greater glory. And Harsa was certainly a very important 
personage in 627-8 A.D. It would be, therefore, legitimate to ascribe some signi- 
ficance to the non-mention of protecting the king of Valabhi from such a personage, 
even in general terms, in the known inscriptions of Dadda 11. 

84-1290B 
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date. The argument of silence can have a probative 
value only when it can be shown that there is something 
strange in that silence. If the Haidarabad and the Lohn«:a 
epigraphs had named other defeated enemies and omitted 
only Harsa, we would have been entitled to infer from 
them that Harsa had not been defeated when they were 
composed. As no defeated kings are named in these two 
inscriptions at all, we are not entitled to draw any 
conclusion from the omission of Harsa’s name.’* 

Then, the date of the inscription is by no means certain. 
The actually given date (I, 36), 

37 !§.E., is obviously a mistake. The editor proposes the 
emendation for the second word (one should rather 

have which gives us 630 A. D. But the fact 

that we have to make such an alteration casts a doubt on the 
reliability of the proposed date. 

The genuineness of the inscription is not also above 
suspicion. Though the editor has pointed out several verbal 
agreements between this inscription and the other inscriptions 
of Pulakesin II, there are important differences too : (i) the 
date is given abruptly at the end, specifying only the year 

and that of 

the writing of the inscription, whereas in the Haidetrabad 
and Kopparam Plates we have the date of the gift, given in 
the middle of the text, with reference to the masa and the 


As these arc all the epithets used by the composer of the Lohnera inscription 
for PuJake^in II , we are unable to accept Altekar*s statement that he ** was out to 
describe the valour of the donor” (p. 306). We have here only vague, gfeneral 
statements. 

^3 The Haidarabad and Lohnera inscriptions make no mention of the killing by 
Pulakesin II of his uncle Mangale^a, who wanted to secure the succession for his own 
son, instead of the rightful claimant, Pulakesin 11 (about which we learn from the 
Aihole inscription of Ravikirti, verses 14 and 15), obviously an incident that happened 
before the accession of Pulakeiin II. The logic of Altekar and Tripathi would 
lead us to infer from this silence that that incident had not taken place when the 
Heidarabad and Lohnera inscriptions were written I 
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tithi ; ill the latter case the Vara is also added, (ii) there is no 
reference here to the regnal year in the usual style of Calukya 
inscriptions in general, and of such inscriptions of Pulakesin 
II in particular where dates have been preserved, (ui) this 
inscription gives to Pulakesin II (1. 15) (as also to Pulakesin I 
in 1. 8) the title of ranavil^rama, which we do not find in the 
other genuine inscriptions (we find it for Pulakelin 1 in the 
spurious Hosur Plates, lA, VIII, p. 96), (lo) this inscription 
fails to mention the occasion on which the land grant was 
made and (o) the prolixity of this epigraph stands out in 
marked contrast with the brevity of the other inscriptions., of 
Pulakesin II. Consequently, the Lohnera Plates are of no 
value to us in determining the date of Harsa’s fight with 
Pulakesin 11. 

(7) As regards the objection of Dr. Tripathi that Harsa 
could not have conquered the whole of the area called “ the 
five Indias ” within the first six years, as alleged by Yuan 
Chwang, this has nothing to do with our problem. No one 
claims that Yuan Chwang is absolutely free from inaccuracies 
or exaggerations. The fact remains that the major part of 
Northern, Western, Central and Elastern India was under 
Harsa’s rule or suzerainty. Then the first alternative transla- 
tion given by Watters, “he had fought the Five Indias 
(reading chii)' ’ makes the statement free from any contradic- 
tion with known facts. Of the “Five Indias’’ Southern 
India was never conquered by Harsa. But Harsa did fight 

w The verse JjqrWf: Wcrir 

mPra: lu ascribed in the Suhhasitavah of Vallabha (No. 2.515, p. 429) to 
Harsa's contemporary land possibly court poet) Mayura, is assigned (with sliglit 
variants) to Vidyfi (the famous poetess Vijjaka) in the SadukHkfirnamria of S>rldliara- 
dfisa (HI, 15. 1, p. 1%). Consequently there is no ground for believing that this verse 
refers to certain southern conquest of Harsa. The name of the king addressed here 
(for deva ^irldhara has eVa) is lacking and we cannot make out who he wan. ft is 
possible that we have here the usual hyperbole of a royal panegyric and no .sohrr 
history. 
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with the greatest king of the South at this time, Pulake^in 11. 
We have thus nothing to cavil at in Yuan Chwang’s testi- 
mony about the first six years of Harsa’s reign. 

To sum up, the objections against Fleet’s view about the 
date of Harsa-Pulakefin War do not carry any weight. 
Though the use of the title paramesvara by Pulakesin II in his 
Haidarabad Plates of 612 A. D. may not prove that the title 
was connected by himself with his victory over Harsa, this 
much is clear from his words that he had by now achieved 
certain important victories which raised his position very high 
entitling him to call himself a paramesvara. But the associa- 
tion of the title with Harsa’s defeat by his own son 
Vikramaditya I makes it certain that the incident had taken 
place by 612 A.D., when the title was officially used in the 
Haidarabad grant by Pulakefin 11. Then Yuan Chwang’s 
statement that Harsa waged war for six years at the begin- 
ning of Kis reign (606-612 A.D.), then had an uninterrupted 
peace of thirty years (612-642 A. D.), coupled with that of 
the biographer that he had an engagement in the Kongoda 
country just before his meeting with Yuan Chwang (begin- 
ning of 643 A.D.), i.e., by the end of 642 A.D., which 
comes just after the period of Thirty Years’ Peace, force us 
to the conclusion that his engagement with Pulake.sin 11, 
mentioned in the Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D., must 
have taken place before the period of Thirty Years’ Peace, 
i.e., between 606 and 612 A.D. If the Kandalgaon Plates 
alleged to be of the fifth year of Pulakesin’ s reign (614-13 
A.D.), which mentions Harsa’s defeat, turns out to be 
genuine, this view receives a further confirmation. Even if 
we reject its testimony, the statement of Vikramaditya 1 
and the Chinese evidence clearly show that Harsa’s defeat 
had been achieved by 612 A.D. As Pulakdin li came to 
the throne in October, 610 A.D. (El, XVIIl, p. 261), his 
war with Harsa should be placed between 610 and 612 A.D. 
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JATA CHODA BHTMA 

• • 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, M.A., Ph.D. 


Madras University 


Jata Choda or Jata Choda Bhima was a member of the 
Pedakallu branch of the i elugu Choda family who played 
an important part in the history of Vengi during the latter 
part of the 10th century of the Christian era. He was the 
master of Vengi at the time when Saktivarman I of the 
Eastern Chalukya family recovered his patrimony with the 
help of the Chola emperor Rajaraja I. It is said in the 
Prabhuparru plates that Saktivarman defeated Badyama and 
Maharaja, and rooted out the tree, viz., Jata Choda with its 
expansive foliage and established himself in the land.^ 
This is corroborated by the evidence of his other inscriptions.^ 
In the Tiruvalangadu plates of Rfijendra Choja 1, it is stated 
that his father, Rajaraja 1, killed in battle an Andhra king 
called Bhima who has been identified with Jala Choda Bhima 
mentioned above. Rajaraja I invaded Vengi in the Hth 
year of his reign, that is 999 A.D.; and it must have been 
in this campaign that he put to death the Andhra king 
Bhima. As the coronation of Saktivarman I who also claims 
to have slain, as noticed already, the same monarch was 
celebrated during this year, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the death of Bhima and the re-establishment of the 

' Jl'A,, ii, pa 409. 

2 are, 1918, Pt. ii. para. 5, p. 132; Elliot's Collection, 11, j*. 348 (’riic Madras 
Covt. Oriental MSS. Lib., 15-6-26). 
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Chalukyan authority in Vengi were effected by the help of 
the Choja emperor. 

The circumstances in which Jata Choda Bhima rose to 
power, and established himself in Vengi, keeping put the 
EUistern Chalukyas, the hereditary rulers of the country, 
have remained in obscurity until recently. The Elastem 
Chalukya records of the post-restoration period characterise 
the last 27 or 30 years of the 10th century A.D. as asvamikjo, 
anayakfl and arajal^a which clearly suggest the absence of 
legally constituted government in the kingdom . Several 
theories had been advanced to account for the prevalence of 
anarchy, though most of them had to be given up owing to 
their unsatisfactory character. They need not be taken into 
consideration here ; but some attention must be paid to a 
theory advanced some years ago by the late Mr. K. V. 
Lakshmana Rao, as it is considered to offer the true explana- 
tion of the terms asoamiJ^a, anayakfl, or arajakfl, applied to 
the state of affairs in Veiigi at the close of the 10th century. 
According to this theory, the so-called period of anarchy was 
not a period of anarchy at all. “ There was no real 
interregnum,” declares Mr. Lakshmana Rao, the propounder 
of the theory, ” in that period, but that the collateral or 
junior line then ruled the country sending the senior line 
into exile. The interregnum was only from the point of 
view of the senior line, whose members, driven away from 
the Telugu country, had to spend their time in Tamil or 
the Kanarese countries. The so-called interregnum {asva- 
mikfl) does not connote the absence of the rulers in the 
Telugu country, as has been represented by the Chalukyan 
kings of the post-restoration period, or has been hitherto 
believed by some scholars, but only suggests the complete 
exclusion of the senior line from the Vengi and the Kalinga 
countries.” The Arambaka grant states, as a matter of fact, 
that king Bsdapa of the junior line conquered Amma II of 
the senior line who ruled up to 970 A.D. and ‘ reigned 
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immediately after him.’ “ iWe can, therefore,” he continues, 
** safely infer that Badapa issued this inscription after he 
established himself as the king of the Vengi country after 
A.D. 970.”® How long Badapa continued to rule Vengi 
after the expulsion of Amma 11, Mr. Lakshmana Rao finds 
it difficult to determine ; but his rule is generally taken to 
have been conterminous with the period of interregnum. 
Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao only echoes the general belief when 
he asserts somewhat emphatically that “ the period of 
anayal^a that followed the death of Danarnava was the 
period of Adhiraja Badapa, the donor of the Arambaka 
grant. Therefore, in the opinion of these scholars, Vengi 
and Kalinga were subjected to the rule of Badapa during the 
period of anayakfl. 

It must be pointed out, in the first place, that the term 
interregnum made use of by Mr. Lakshmana Rao fails to 
convey the exact sense of the words ‘ andyak.a,’ asvamik.a 
and arajaka employed, in the inscriptions. Interregnum 
denotes, no doubt, the interval between two reigns, but does 
not imply the absence of legally constituted government. The 
terms anayal^a (leaderless), asvami\a (lordless), and arajaka 
(kingless) definitely indicate a state of anarchy and confusion. 
“ Andhradesa was,” according to a record of the time, 
” without a king as the night of the second fortnight without 
the moon.”® 

The Chalukyan inscriptions perhaps allude to a period 
of prolonged political disorder, through which the country 
had actually passed. Secondly, there is no justification for 
the assumption that Badapa ’s reign is referred to in the 
inscriptions as a period of anayako* because he was a 
member of the junior line. If that were the real reason, the 
regnal periods of the other members of the junior line who 

3 El, xix, p. 140. 

4 JAHRS, X, p. 34. 

^ ARE, 1916, pt. ii, para. 5. 
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are known to have ruled over Vengi should have been 
similarly described. As the reigns of Ta|a 1 and Yuddha- 
malla II, the grandfather and father respectively of Badapa 
are mentioned in the inscriptions of post-restoration period 
precisely in the setme manner as (hose of the kings of the 
senior line, it is not possible to believe that they branded the 
reign of Badapa alone as a period of anaycka owing to his 
descent in the junior line. Moreover, Badcipa’s attack upon 
Vengi could not have taken place subsequent to the close 
of Amma 11 ’s reign. The Arambaka grant clearly states 
that Badapa drove away, with the help of the Vallabha called 
Karnaraja (i.e., the Rashtrakuta king, Krishna 111) the 
prosperous Ammaraja II; and having vanquished the dayadas 
{i.e., agnates) and a multitude of enemies, established 
himself in the kingdom.** It is obvious that Krishna 111 was 
alive at the time of Badapa ’s invasion. As the death of 
Krishna, on whose support depended the success of the 
invasion, took place in 968 A.D., it cannot be assigned to 
a date later than the year of his death." The Chajukyan 
records of the post-restoration period declare that Amma 
ruled for a period of 25 years, and was succeeded by his 
step-brother Danarnava. The end of Amma’s reign was 
not, however, peaceful for Danarnava whom he superseded 
had at last turned against him, and having put him to death 
ascended the throne.** His coronation was celebrated, 

® El, xix, p. 140. 

7 To circumvent this diflBculty, Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao puts forth the sugges- 
tion that Badapa's attack on Vengi might have taken place about 968 A.D., the year 
of Krishna Ill's death, and towards the close of the reign of Amma II. “ For three or 
four years, a fierce struggle appears to have raged fcelween Badc^pa and his allies on the 
one hand, and Amma 11 and his brothers on the other ” 'JAHRS, x, p. 48). These 
statements stand in need of substantiation. 

8 The following passage in the Penneru grant of i^aktivarman alludes to this 
event. (The Elliot Colleclion—G. P. Ms. L. 15-6-26), p. 

Bhunatha-Bhima-tanayah samate '(ha chanco 
BhSnupratapam = abh ihatya tarn - Amma- rS jam 
DfinSinava ksKitipati h sain = apSd ~ ajasra- 

' DanarchitsSrthinikaras^tri samasS dharitrlm 
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according to his Kandayam plates, on Thursday, ashtaml of 
some pa\sha and month (names lost) of the yeeu: S. 892 
{dvi-nava Vasu), i.e., 970 A.D. He was associated in the 
administration of the kingdom with the Yuvaraja, probably his 
son, Saktivarman.” It is clear that Amma II was not driven 
out of his kingdom by Badapa in 970 A.D., as he was killed 
in that year by his own step-brother Danarnava who seized his 
throne immediately. 

Badapa’ s attack upon Vengi and the expulsion of Amma 

II must be assigned, as a matter of fact, to a much earlier 
period. The Maiigallu plates allude to an attack of Krishna 

III on Vengi in 956 A.D. It is said that after Amma 11' had 
ruled for 1 1 years, he went to Kalinga on account of the 
wrath of Krishna III, leaving the country in charge of his 
elder step-brother.'" Amma II evidently left the country 
unable to oppose the advance of the Rashtrakuta king. 
Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, however, believes that in the 
Mahgallu plates there is no suggestion “ that Ammeiraja’s 
sovereignty was interrupted.” ” This is not strictly true ; 
for, according to that inscription, after Ammaraja’s departure, 
Dan^nava ruled the kingdom with the consent of his step- 
brother ‘ to the great joy of the people.’ The abdication of 
power in favour of his step-brother whose superior claims to 
the throne he had so far disregarded, and the flight from his 
kingdom, unable to arrest the progress of Knshna Ill’s 
invasion do not accord well with the idea of the continuity of 
Amma’s rule. They clearly point out, on the contrary, that 


9 JAHRS, xi, pp. 87 8. 

M Cf. I of 1916-17. ARE. 1917, pt. ii, para. 24. 

Sunus tasy-Ammarajas surapativibhavah pattabaddho dharilrim 
Rakshanneksdasabdam jitaripuragamat Krishnakopat kalirigan 
I am obliged to the Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, for permitting me 
to consult the impressions of the inscription and copy the relev.ant passage. 

n JAHRS. X. p. 48. 

« ARE, 1917, p. ii.pt. 117. 

85— 1290B 
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though Amma might have been still regarded nominally as 
the sovereign, his rule was virtually interrupted and that he 
was constrained to seek safety in flight. It must have been 
on this occasion that Badapa seized the throne, and attempted 
with Krishna's help to revive the power of his family. The 
task was not, however, easy. He was opposed by Danar- 
nava whom Amma left in charge of the government and his 
allies. Badapa managed ultimately to subdue them probably 
with the Rashtrakilta help. The subiugation of * the dayadas 
and the multitude of enemies ' referred to in the Arambaka 
grant probably represents his victory over them.'" 

How long Badapa continued to rule Vengi after this event 
is not known, but he seems to have lost his life on the battle- 
field in an encounter with Amma. In the Prabhupairu grant 
of Saktivarman 1, it is slated that Amma 11 despatched to 
heaven a dayada, who was a great hero, over the steps 
formed by the dead bodies of the elephants slain by him in 
battle." As Amma is known to have come into conflict only 
with one Dayada, Viz., Badapa, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that Badapa was the Dayada whom Amma had 
slain in battle. Amma appears to have received valuable 
help in his final encounter with Badapa from Jata Chdda 
Bhima. The part played by Bhima in this war is described 
in an epigraph in the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram. 
Though broken and fragmentary, owing to the vandalistic 
zeal of the Chola renovator of the temple, it furnishes much 
valuable information about Bhima ’s antecedents and activities. 
He seems to have been a grandson, through a daughter 
whose name is unfortunately lost, of Kollaviganda Vijaya- 
ditya who ruled Vengi for 6 months in 916 A.D. ; moreover, 

^3 El, xix, p. 142. 

JTA. ii. p, 408. 

Sams?r5muhhijmaii suravasabhilmim 
aropya vTrottaram = Ammarajah 
daySdam^ugr - asinipatitebHa’ 
saihtSna- sdpSna-paramparabhili 
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his sister appears to have married a king of Verigi probably 
his cousin, Amma II. Owing to the ties of kinship that 
bound him to the family of Kollaviganda, Bhima espoused 
the cause of Amma II, and helped him to overthrow the 
armies of Knshna and recover his kingdom.*'' 

It is not known when Amma actually regained the 
kingdom or what happened in the country subsequent to that 
event. Trouble appears to have broken out in the hilly tracts 
of Kaliiiga during the last years of his reign in which Danar- 
nava and Nrpakama, the chief of Kolanu, were somehow 
involved. They probably headed the rebellion, and plunged 
the country into confusion. Amma appears to have met 
with his death, while attempting to put down this rebellion. 

On the death of Amma II, Danarnava seized the throne, 
proclaimed himself king, and celebrated, as stated already, 
his coronation in 970 A.D. There appears to have been 


The Conjeevaram epigTaish opens with the praise of the T'elugu Choja family; 
and refers to a king. ‘ an ornament of the family ’ evidently (Chola Trinetra, Karikala 
ori Jata Choda Bhlina. T his part of the prasasii seems to have heen modelled on that 
of the Eastern Chalukyas. The names of Gunaganka-Vijayadilya, Chalukya-Ghlma 1, 
and Kollavigarida Vijayaditya and his daughter i Vi are next introduced in order to 
show that Chola frinclra It. <*., Jala Choda Bhima) had descended from the illu-strious 
royal family of Veiigi through his mother. Otiicrwise the introduction of the names of 
Kollaviganda and his ancestors into JatiIcKoda Bhlma\s praiasti i.s hardly intelligible. 
The reference to the Airdhra country as * tiVahhaginlpadam, i.e., his sister’s rank or 
station .suggests that Jatii Choda Bhima s .sister was married to one of Kollaviganda ,s 
successors; and the mention of Krishna’s attack on Vi^ngi indicalcsjlhal lhi.s king 
might have been Amma II, 

El, xxi, p. 33. ** ^aisove Krishna- nripasya Vacho’ hhihatya mad oddhatan. 
The exucl sense of this passage is not quite clear, owing to the break in ihe slab on 
which the inscription is engraved, ft may be understood in two waj’S ' I » I hat hy the 
command of king Krishna, jata Choda Bhima while he was still a youth, defeated an 
enemy name losti who wa.s exultant with pride ; and 2i that while still in his youth, 
jata Cheida Bhfma defeated an enemy exultant with pride sent by king Kiishna. Of 
these, the former does not seem to be in agrccinenl w:th the tenor of the inscription 
Bhima was bound to the descendants of Kollaviganda l.y ties of kinship ; and it is not 
likely that he would have joined the Rashtrakuta king and his allies against his own 
kinsmen. Therefore, the latter may be tentatively taken as the meaning intended in 
this context* 
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little or no opposition to his rule at first ; for, his son and 
Yuvaraja Saktivarman found it possible, if we can trust the 
evidence of his inscriptions, to engage himself in hostilities 
with his southern neighbours. He is said to have distm- 
guished himself in his youth in Dramil-ahava or Chaujika- 
rana.^‘ The synonymous use of the words Dramila and 
Chaulika in the inscriptions is generally taken to denote the 
Tamil Chojas or the Chojas of Tanjapuri, though widely 
divergent views are held as to the identity of the enemy with 
whom he was actually engaged. 

Dr. S K. Aiyangar believes that Dramil-ahava means a 
war waged in behalf of the Tamil Chojas on the Telugu 
Choja prince Bhima. “ Here we see,” he declares, ” 5akti- 
varman in the court of the Chola ruler, acting on behalf of the 
Cholas, against the Telugu Chola ruler Bhima, and rendering 
distinguished service.” Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, on the 
contrary, holds that Saktivarman was acting, not on behalf 
of the Tamil Chojas, as suggested by Dr. Aiyangar, but 
against them. “ There is no doubt,” says he, “that the 
Dramilas mentioned in these inscriptions are the Chdjas of 
Tanjapuri, the descendants of Parantaka 1.” There is 
considerable force in Mr. Krishna Rao’s contention ; for, 
the term Dramij-ahava alludes distinctly to a conflict with 
the Dramilas or Tamils ; and the Telegu Chola chief 
Bhima (z.e., Jata Choda Bhima) who was known to 


>7 ARE. 1917. Pt. ii. ; e/. 15 of 1917; JTA. ii. p. 409. 

JAHRS. 1C, p. 183. 
i» Ibid. X. p. 54. 

The sense in which the ancient Andhras used the term Dramij-ghava is made 
clear by a later inscription of the time of the Eastern Ganga king, RgjarSja Chada- 
gangadeva flA, xxiii, p, )69). 

Sa Rajarijah prathamarii Jaya4riyah 
Patir bbabhuva Oramijshavotsave 
VirSjamgnam atha Rsjasundarim 
Udfidhavaihs Ch5^a mahibhuj StmajSm 
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his contemporaries as an Andhra could not have 
been the adversary with whom Saktivarman was engaged 
in the Tamil battle.^' Moreover, the Dramil-ahava could not 
have taken place, as Dr. Aiyangar seems evidently to believe, 
during 3aktivarman's struggle with Jata Choda in 998-99 A.D. ; 
for, it is said to have been an incident of his saisava or 
halya. Saktivarman, it may be remembered, was old enough 
to assume the office of Yuvaraja and offer protection to the 
fiefholders in the kingdom at the time of the coronation of 
his father in 970 A.D.“ His alliance with the Tamil Chojas 
which was a prelude to his struggle with JatS Choda was not 
formed until 988 A.D., eighteen years later. It is obvious 
that he was a man sufficiently advanced in years when he 
entered upon the struggle with Jata Choda. The Dramil- 
ahava which was fought in his youth must be assigned to a 
much earlier date. Very probably it took place during the 
short reign of his father, when Saktivarman must have been 
a stripling youth not yet completely out of his teens."** 

C/. Tiruvalangadu plates. Sll, iii, p. 398. 

Dandena bhlmena yudhipravine 
Yad Rsjarajo nihato mad akhyah 
Tad Bhlmanamanam arandhrain Andhrarii 
hanmiti dandena jaghana tain sah 

Mr. B. V, Krishna Rao assumes that Saktivarman was in his fiftieth year at the 
time of his accession in 999-1000 A. D., and that he should have been consequently 
born in 949-50 A. D. This is not improbable. However, he assigns the Drainij- 
Shava which took place in his opinion in .^aktivarman's sixteenth year to 936 A. D. 
Krishna III who invaded Vengi during this year is said to have induced the Chdjn 
king to invade the Andhra country from the south. ‘Perhaps at this juncture,' he 
surmises, * the Rashtrakuta monarch induced the Chola king of TanjSpiirT who was 
his subordinate to invade the Andhra country from the south ’ ijAHRS, x, p. 54l. 
There is little justification for the assumption that the Chola king was a subordinate 
of Krishna III, and less for the suggestion that he invaded the Andhra country at 
the bidding of the Rashtrakuta monarch. How l^aklivarman wlio is said to have 
been born in 949-50 A. D. could have reached the age of 16 in 956 A. D. and how 
he, a mere child who could not have yet properly learnt to speak, participated in a 
war on the Chola.s and defeated them are problems that demand explanation. Mr. 
Krishna Rao does not, at any rate, throw any light on them. 

^ K. A. N. Sastri : Colas, i, pp. 189-90. 
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The circumstances in which Saktivarman defeated the 
Chdjas in Dramil>ahava are not known. The numerous 
inscriptions which bear ample testimony lo the military acti- 
vities of the southern kings and princes do not allude even 
remotely to a conflict between the Chojas and their Andhra 
neighbours at this time. Nevertheless, such a conflict was 
not altogether improbable. The political distinction that set 
in the Rashtrakuta kingdom subsequent to the death of 
Knshna 111 gave the Chojas an opportunity lo recover the 
territory which he had conquered from them. They were 
not slow in taking advantage of it. Parantaka ll alias 
Sundara Chdia who was then reignitjg over the Chdja king- 
dom rapidly recovered the whole of Tondaimandalam and 
occupied the city of Kanchi during the closing years of his 
reign."' This involved him in a conflict with the Rashlra- 
kutas. Kakka 11 who ascended the throne of Manyakheta in 
972 A.D. appears to have made a feeble attempt to recover 
his hold on the Tamil districts. In the Kharda grant, it is 
said that he defeated, among other enemies, the Cholas.*"' 
Kakka’s victory is, however, believed to have been ‘ more 
imaginary than real.’ ''' It was not perhaps altogether ficti- 
tious, for, an invasion of the Choja country is mentioned in 
a Nolamba record of the latter half of the 10th century. 
The Nolamba prince Vira Mahendra 11, son of Pojalchora 11, 
is said to have led an expedition to Chojanadu and subjugated 
the country. ‘ Polalchora was a subordinate of Krishna 111, 

JA, xii, p. 265. 

Altekar : The Rashtrakritas, p. 1:25. 

ARE, 1913. li. para 14 i325 of 1912). 

2? ARE, 93 of 1913. Pf. I i, para. 14, p. 92. El, iv, p. 280. An epigraph on 
the top of the Bavaji Hill near Vellore iSII. I, p. 76) dated in the 26lh year of Krishna’s 
reign ‘965 A. D.) records the gift of the village of Velluiupadi to the temple of 
Pannappe^vara by a Nojamba chief called Tribhuvnnadhira Nujamba with biruda 
Pallava MurSri (Fleet : Dynasties, pp. 421-22). This epigraph bears testimony to 
the Nolamba lule in the neighbourhood of Kadch! towards the close of the reign of 
Krishna 111. 
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from whom he appears to have obtained the city of Kanchi 
probably at the time of the distribution of the con- 
quered territory at Melpadi.'* The Choja reconquest of 
Tondaimandalam must have resulted in the displacement 
of the Nolambas from the Tamil country ; and it was but 
natural that they should have made an attempt to re-establish 
their authority. Therefore, they declared war on the Chojas, 
and with the sanction, and perhaps the actual support of 
their overlord Kakka 11, invaded the Choja dominions. 
Though Vira-Mahendra 11 and his overlord claim victory 
over the Chojas, they do not seem to have gained any 
material advantage ; for, they failed to dislodge the Chojas 
and recover their hold on Tondaimandalam. 

The recovery of Tondaimandalam by the Chojas and 
their renewed military activii 3 ' in the northern frontier pro- 
bably brought them into conflict with the Chajukyas of 
Vengi. Paka-nadu and Chitpuli-nadu comprising the south- 
ern half of the present Nellore district passed into the hands 
of the Chojas about 940 A.D."” Krishna 111 who conquered 
the Choja kingdom appears to have entrusted the administra- 
tion of this region to the Vaidumba chiefs, where they conti- 
nued to rule even after his death. It is not improbable 
that after the death of Knshna 111, the Chojas made an 
attempt to reduce these districts at the time of their reconquest 
of Tondaimandalam. The steps which Danarnava had 
taken for the protection of his southern frontier in 970 A.D. 
presuppose the presence of some danger which threatened 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri : Cdjas pp. 152-33. 

29 Vaidumba chief, Vishnudeva-Durai-arasa was ruling Soutlicrn Paka-nadu in 
the 6th year of the Choja king,' Rajaraja I iN. D. f, 988?. The Vaidumba country lay 
far in the .south west ; and the presence of Durai-arasa in Paka-nadu .sernip to suggest 
llial he or his father migrated to the east coast from their ii:\iive home. As the 
Vaidumba chiefs were greatly favoured by Krishna Hi with giant.s of luryir. hnets of 
territory, it is not unreasonable to believe that he placed Duiai-arasa in chaige of this 
region. 
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the safety of his kingdom. He bestowed upon his faithful 
supporters, Gondiya and Mallana of the Mudugonda 
Chalukya family, the frontier district of Pottapi-nadu 
as a fief and entrusted its protection to Yuvaraja Sakti- 
varman at the head of a strong elephant force. '** It is 
obvious that Danarnava felt grave apprehension about the 
designs of his southern neighbours, and placed the defence 
of the frontier in charge of the Yuvaraja himself. What 
happened after these preliminary measures to strengthen the 
frontier is not known. It is not, however, unlikely that both 
the kingdoms should have drifted into war which ultimately 
terminated in the Dramil-ahava. The disturbed condition 
of the Cho{a kingdom during the closing years of Sundara 
Chola invited a foreign invasion. The country appears to 
have been thrown into confusion, owing to the dissensions 
in the royal family. The assassination of Aditya II in 969- 
70 A. D., the death of his father Sundara Chdja two years 
later, perhaps under suspicious circumstances,” and the 
usurpation of the throne by Uttama Choja clearly point out 
that the Chola kingdom was agitated by internal strife. A 
Cha]ukyan invasion of the Chola country could not have 
been impossible under the circumstances. Encouraged by 
the unsettled condition of the government, Saktivarman 
probably led an expedition into Tondaimandalam and won 
a victory over the Choja army. 

Danarnava was not, however, destined to reap the fruits 
of his victory over the Dramijas. The apparent calm which 
marked the beginning of his reign was soon broken, and a 
severe political storm swept the kingdom spreading ruin in 

3® JAHRS, xi, p. 88. 

The epithet fjon-maligai-tanjina-deva by which Sundara Chola is referred to 
in the inscriptions is probably intended, like Tondaimarrurtunjina-deva. Anaimerrun- 
jina^dhva, etc,, to recall the unusual ciicunistances in which the king died. He seems 
to have died as a consequence of some fatal accident which he met with in the 
Ponmfijigai or the golden palace at KSnchl. 
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its wake. In the third year of his reign Danarnava was con- 
fronted with the outbreak of a formidable rebellion under the 
leadership of the powerful Telugu Choja prince Jata Chdda 
Bhima. The cause of the rebellion are unknown. Jala 
Choda probably could not reconcile himself to Danarnava's 
rule, and forgive him for his treachery to Amma II. What- 
ever might have been the motive which prompted him to 
unfurl the standard of revolt, Jata Choda soon gathered 
considerable strength, and attacked Danarnava and his allies 
with great vigour. Though no information is available at 
present about the incidents of the rebellion, it is definitely 
known that Danarnava perished ultimately in the struggle 
together with his ally Nripakama. The Conjeevaram epi- 
graph states explicitly that he destroyed them both with all 
their armies. '” The disaster which overtook the Chajukyas 
was so severe that they could not recover from its effects for 
nearly three decades. They lost all power and had to seek 
safety in exile. Jata Choda Bhima took possession of their 
dominion and declared himself king. '" 

The overthrow of Danarnava, and the dispossession of 
his sons of their sovereignty involved Jata Choda in a war 
with the king of Kaliriga, who was related to them through 
marriage. Diinarnava’s mother was a daughter of 

E.I, xxi, p. 33. ** Danarnava Nriftakam ya satsaka^osainyam ahhihaiya...." 

Mr. K. V. Subrafimanya Ayyar believes that Danarna\a lived until A.D. 1000. 
“Though Danarnava was dispossessed of his kingdom,” says he, “ he appeals to have 
lived till A.D. 10(X).” *' Perhaps Danarnava continued to live after hi.s de- 

position, for the Chellur plates of Kul5Uunga Choda II attributed to him a reign of 30 
years.” El, xxi, pp. 30-31. 

The evidence of Chellur plates is not supported by earlier rec.oid.s. Had 
DinSrnava been alive in 1000 A.D., his son ^klivarman would not hav«r been crowned 
in 998-99 A.D. 

S3 The word * de^am * which occurs at the end of the fragmentary passage de.s- 
cribing P&narnava's destruction (El. xxi, p, 33^ in the Conjeevaram inscription 
seems to suggest that Jata Choda seized the kingdom. This view is corroborated by 
daktivarman^s inscriptions which clearly show that immediately before hi.s accession, 
Vengi was under the sway of Jata Choda (JTA, ii, p. 409), 

86--1290B 
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Vajrahasta 1, who ruled up to 940 A.D.*^ Vajrahasta ha<3 
probably three sons, Gundama I, Kamarnava 1, and 
Vinayaditya, who governed the country in succession eifter the 
demise of their father. Kamarnava 1, who wsis on the 
throne at the time of Dan^nava’s death, appears to have 
espoused the cause of his young cousins, and attempted to 
reinstate them. This led to the outbreak of a weir between 
Kamarnava and Jata Choda ; the former, however, failed to 
achieve his object ; and after a few years of fruitless struggle 
lost his life on the battle field. The death of Kamarnava 
appeeurs to have left Kalinga without a proper ruler ; and 
Jata Choda seems to have made himself master of the country 
and entrusted its administration to Potarya of the Gamgalraya 
family. It must have been about this time that Jata Choda 
came into conflict with the king of Pundra and invaded his 
kingdom.'*® 

The victory over Kamunava left Jata Choda undisputed 
master of the east coast which he continued to rule until 
998-9 A.D. without a rival. The extreme south-west of the 


The Kandyam plates of Danarnava (JAHRS, xi, p. tt6j Doaimaiuraa-tasj/a 
cha DanapHo jyeshtho mahad hhuri'bhajair jjitarik. 

Siinor Rrhad-Bhima-mahi-bhujasya I naptah{?) kalavit Kali-Vishnu nama il SOnoh 
Kalingf- j vara sat' siitSyah I Bhlmadhipo* bhud varam urjapaijnh. 

ARE., 238 of 1930-31. By courtesy of the Superintendent of Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, Madras. El, xxi, p. 33. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar is of 
opinion that Kamarnava was engaged in war with Danarnava and was killed by him 
in battle. Danarnava was dispossessed of his kingdom in 973 A.D. ; whereas Ksmfir- 
nava, the fourth of the name, ruled in the opinion of Mr. Subrahmanya Ayyskt, up to 

A. D. 980 fEI. xxi, pp. 30-3 1 >. Though it may be admitted for the sake of argument’ 
that DanSrnava lived until 1000 A.D., it is not possible to ur d^rstand why he should 
have undertaken to defend, from KsmSrnava's invasion, Vengi over which he was no 
longer ruling and how he managed in his exile to equip an army for the purpose. 
The position which Mr. Subrahmanya Ayyar has sought to maintain is untenable. 
The enemy at whose hands KimSrnava had prerished was, as pointed out by Mr. 

B. V. Krishna Rao, JatS Choda Bhima ; and the event mu.st have taken place about 
978 A.D. Mr. Krishna Rao's contention that Ja|S Choda also killed KimSrnava *a 
younger brother VinaySditya who ruled from A.D. 978 cannot, however, be accepted 
as it involves the emendation of the text of th c inscription which clearly reads vinaySd- 
any^bhfipaiih (JARS, *, pp. 35-37). 
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kingdom, however, demanded immediate attention. The 
Vaidumba king, Bhuvana Trinetra, attacked Renadu at the 
time of his struggle with Danarnava for the mastery over 
Vengi, and having defeated its king, Chula Maharaja or the 
Maharaja, as he was more familiarly known to his contem- 
poraries, crowned himself the king of the country in 972- 
73 A.D.^® The distracted condition of Vengi favoured his 
designs during the succeeding years, and he reduced to 
subjection the territory extending as fcur east as the Eastern 
Ghats including Pottapi-nadu before A.D. 975-6.’^' The 
Vaidumba conquest of Pottapi-nadu, which was granted as a 
hef to Mudugonda Chalukya princes Mallana and Gondiya 
by Danunava in 970 A.D.,** could not be treated with in- 
difference ; and Choja Maharaja who was dispossessed of 
his dominion had also probably sent an appeal to Jata Choda 
for help. Therefore, as soon as he overthrew Kamatnava 
and placed the affairs of Vengi on a stable basis, Jata Choda 
came down to the South with his forces, defeated Bhuvana 
Trinetra in battle, and compelled him to submit to his 
authority. To commemorate his victory over the Vaidumba, 
Jata Choda appears to have assumed the title of Chola 
Trinetra.®' 

The reconquest of Pottapi-nadu was soon followed by an 
invasion of the Chola kingdom. The causes of this invasion 
are not known ; it may, however, be surmised that the help, 
which Bhuvana Trinetra possibly obtained from the Choja 
court, might have served as a convenient pretext for the inva- 

» ARE. 325 of 1905. 

^ The Madras Museum Copperplate grant of Vaidumba Maharaja, dated S. 
897 (A.D. 975-76) which registers the gift of the village of Mandaiarn in Pottapi-nadu 
clearly shows that the district had passed under his rule sometime before this date 

(ARE, of 1935-36). 

^ J AHRS, xi, pp. 80-8 1 • 

El, xxi, p. 32, Vaidumha-prabhriU-raia-rajanya-raiita-plfhaaihatn.' * Vni- 
dumha-darpa-prahaiapaharta ' \ ARE, 238 of 1931 (unpublished) by courtesy of the 
Superintendent of Epigraphy, Madras. 
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sion. However that may be, Jata Choda entered Ton^i- 
mandalam at the head of his army in 982 A.D., and 
advanced upon the city of Kanchl which he seems to have 
captured without much dijflficulty.'"’ Nevertheless he does not 
seem to have held the city long ; for an inscription at Tiru- 
mulaiwayil in the Saidapet taluq of the Chingleput district 
dated in the 1 4th regnal year of Uttama Choja (A.D 983- 
84 A.D.y* shows distinctly that theChojas soon recovered 
the territory in the north of the city, and perhaps threatened 
to cut off his communications. Jata Choda was probably 
compelled to retire hastily from the city and return to his 
kingdom. 

Very little is known about the affairs of Vengi, during the 
years that immediately followed the Kanchi expedition. Jata 
Choda, no doubt, continued to rule the country without 
serious opposition. The unsettled condition of the Deccan 
after the dissolution of the Rashtrakuta empire and the weak- 
ness which cramped the activities of the Choja government 
owing mainly to internal dissensions left Jata Choda in un- 
disturbed possession of the kingdom. The death of Uttama 
Choja and the accession to the throne of his young nephew 
Rajaraja in 985 A.D., however, introduced a change in the 
situation. Rajaraja was a proud and ambitious monarch. 


*0 1 he <lale of thin invasion cannot he fixed definitely ; the fiagmentary chaiacter 

of the Conieevaram epigraph (El. xxi, p. 32 ), which was evidently set up during this 
invasion lends itself unfortunately to different interpretations. Mr. B. V. Krishna 
Rao contends that the record is dated in 904 ; whereas Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar places it nineteen years later in S. 923. The date» suggested by Mr. Subrah- 
manya Ayyar has to be rejected, whatever may be the textuai justification, on historic 
ral grounds. The inscriptions of 3aktivarman 1 make it abundantly clear that 
before his accession to the throne of Vengi in S. 921 (999 A.D.) he put to death Jata 
Chsda and his family. Therefore Jati Cho^ could not have set up this inscription 
at KSfichisome two years after his death. The restoration of the fiagmentary passage 
parichulla ivanai Srlkora...kon^r proposed by Mr. Subrahmanya Ayyar, evi- 
dently to support his date for the inbcription» cannot be accepted as it is opposed to 
the evidence of the Tiruvalangidu plates (Sll, iii.), 

« Sb IJlI.No. 141. 
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He resolved to chastise the enemies who hareissed his family 
in the past and make himself supreme lord of the whole of 
South India. Vengi seems to have engaged his attention 
from the beginning. Jata Choda remained still unpunished 
for his attack on Kanchl. Moreover, an independent and un- 
friendly Vengi on his north-eastern frontier was sure to be an 
obstacle in his path; and as a first step in furtherance of his 
schemes of conquest it was necessary to bring it under his 
control. A direct inveision was probably risky, as Jata Choda 
was a famous warrior and experienced general. To under- 
mine his power from inside, and bring Vengi within the 
ambit of the Cho}a empire without appearing to embark on a 
war of aggression, Rajaraja evinced a great interest in the 
fortune of the sons of Danarnava, and having probably invited 
them to his court, took them under his protection. He gave 
his daughter Kundabai in marriage to Danarnava's younger 
son Vimaladitya and offered to re- instate the elder, Sakti- 
varman, in his ancestral dominions. 

The time when the Eastern Chajukya princes first came 
into contact with the Chola court cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained. Vimaladitya is said to have been sojourning in the 
South Arcot district during the second year of Rajaraja;"'^ this 
is not unlikely ; for, Rajaraja seems to have commenced his 
war upon Vengi shortly afterwards. 

Though the conquest of Vengi is mentioned in the records 
of Rajaraja's fourteenth regnal year (999 A.D.), the war for 
the subjugation of the country seems to have actually ccmi- 
menced much earlier. The fact that one of his vassals, the 
Vaidumba chief, Vishnudeva Durai-Arasan was governing 
Reddipalam in Paka-nadu in his sixth regnal year (991 A.D.) 
shows clearly that he had already launched his attack on jata 
Chdda Bhima and wrested from him the southernmost district 
of his kingdom.^"' 1 his was, however, the initial campaign 

** K. V. Subrahmaniya Ayyat : Ancient Deccan, p. 247. 

« NDI. G. 88. 
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of a war which dragged on its weary course during the next 
seven or eight years. 

TTie events of this war are not fully recorded. The 
Chd}a inscriptions casually allude to the conquest of the 
country, and leave us entirely in the dark about the incidents 
of the war. A brief account of the war is, however, given 
in the inscriptions of iSaktivarman ; but they notice only his 
outstanding victories, ignoring the reverses which he must 
have sustained during the struggle. The long duration of the 
war nevertheless indicates that iSaktivarman and his allies 
met with stubborn resistance, and the progress of the conquest 
was, indeed, slow. 

^ktivarman, according to the information furnished by 
his inscriptions, won three victories over jata Choda and his 
lieutenants. They probably represent three different stages 
in the progress of the war. At first, Jata Choda is said to 
have despatched against iSaktivarman and his allies a famous 
warrior, whose name unfortunately is not disclosed in the 
inscriptions. He was, however, slain by Saktivarman, 
perhaps in a personal combat. 

Next came a couple of warriors Badyama and Maharaja ; 
they were not more successful than their predecesssor. 
Saktivarman engaged them in a battle, and having inflicted 
on them a defeat put them to flight. Doubt and uncertainty 
obscure the identity of these chiefs. Badyeuna was 


JTA, ii, p. 409. Preshitam Choda-Bhimena yach cfiitnkjfiia^aahasd 

PanchatOam anayat fikphnam efia-vtram sva-bshuna, 

45 Badyama and Mah&rSja are taken by some to be the different members of 
a single name Badyama-Maharaja ^ARE, 1918, Pt., II, p. 132) and it is believed that he 
was identical with Badapa, the Chalukya prince, who having driven out Amma fi 
from his kingdom occupied the throne of V^ngi for a short time (The Ugldisa- 
sanchika of the Patrika 1921). These views are not supported by evidence. The text 
of Saktlvarman‘8 inscriptions, the only source of our information on the subject^ 
shows that Badyama and Maharaja are the names of two different individuals. 

The Prabhuparru Plates (JTA, ii, p. 403) 

Badyama»-cha-Mahl^Sjo ma (oo ?) danyo ham 
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probably a chief of the Telugu Choja descent who espoused 
the cause of Jata Choda, and followed his fortunes loyally 
to the end. Maharaja was, no doubt, identical with Choia 
Mahsraja of Renadu. The rulers of this country were 
spoken of by their contemporeiries eis the Maharajas, as a 
consequence of which the territory under their rule acquired, 
in course of time, the special name of Maharajapadi or Marja- 
vadi, i.e., the country of the Maharajas. Jata Choda, it 
may be remembered, overthrew the Vaidumba king 
Bhuvana Trinetra and restored the Chdla Maharaja the 
kingdom of Renadu which the former had conquered from 
him in 972-3 A.D. It must have been the memory of this 
act of generosity which prompted Chdja Maharaja to take 
up arms in defence of his benefactor when the latter was 
assailed by Saktivarman and his allies, though he failed to 
render any material help. 

The victory which Saktivarman won over the armies of 
Badyama and Maharaja opened the way for his advance 
into the interior of the kingdom of Vengi. Accompanied by 
his allies, he proceeded to the north, and met Jata Choda 
who came to oppose him at the head of his forces in an 


II The Andhra Sabitya Parishal Plate.s (ARE, Cp. |5of I9l7-I8i 
Yenat-yuddhata Badyam-adhipa Maharajadayo vidrutah 

III ThePenneru Plates 1 Elliot’s Collection). The Madras Government Oriental MSS. 
Library, 15-6-26, p. 346. 

Vena jito Baddenrtpah yen-aivam jito Maharajah. It is obvious that Badyama and 
Mahmja are not identical. The identification of Badyama with Bidapa cannot also 
be accepted. They are two different names though it may be possible to trace some 
sort of etymological connection between them. Moreover, Badapa who was slain by 
Amma II long before the commencement of anarchy could not have been the same 
as Badyama who opposed Saktivarman I at the end of that period. 

The RSshtrakuta inscriptions of Pulinidu (i.e,, the present Punganoor Zamin- 
dary ; mention a Maharija who invaded the district probably after the death of 
Krishna II. (ARE, 1933-34, p. 23.) He must have been friend of Jatf Chsda who, 
as stated in the Prabhuparru and the Andhra Sshitya Parishat plates joined Badyama 
and opposed Saktivarman. An earlier Mahiraja figures in the Bena Inscriptions of 
the previous century . ARE, 163, I642of 1933-34, 
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unknown place. In the engagement that followed iSakti- 
vannan inflicted a defeat on Jata Choda’s army and put him 
to death. His efforts were at last crowned with success, and 
he managed, thanks to the help of the Chdia moneurch, to 
recover the throne of his ancestors. Saktivarroan had, 
however, to pay a heavy price for the Chola help. Though 
he was crowned, like his predecessors, the supreme sovereign 
of Vengi, he had to allow himself to be guided by his ally 
in regulating the external policy of his kingdom. In other 
words, Vengi ce 2 \sed to be an independent kingdom under 
Saktivarman I, and assumed the role of a subordinate ally of 
the mighty Choja empire. 

A ddendum 

Some of the conclusions reached in the foregoing paper 
demand reconsideration in the light of fresh evidence that 
hsis been brought to light recently. It has been stated above 
that the expulsion of Amma 11 from Vengi owing to Badapa's 
intervention took place in 94‘i A.D. ; but the date here 
suggested has turned to be far too late for the event. In an 
unpublished copper-plalc grant of Badapa to which I had 
access by the kind courtesy of Rao Bahadur C. R. 
Krishnamacharlu, the Superintenrlent for Epigraphy, Madras, 
it is clearly stated that Badapa expelled the boy, Amma, 
and ascended his throne. 

Ammaih Bhlmatmajaiii patlabaddhatn sriyuddhamallajah 

Balam balat-tam-uccatya BadapabhOpatir-babhau. 

As Badapa is said to have dislodged Amma with the help 
of Krishna III, and as the latter, according to the Mangallu 
plates, fled from Vengi owing to Krishim’s wrath in the twelfth 
year of his reign, one may be tempted to place Badapa’s 
advent on this occasion (lA, xx, p. 271). At the time of the 
Rfishtrakota invasion in his twelfth regnal year, he must have 
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been twenty- four years old, an age when he could no longer 
have been referred to as a boy (bala). More important than 
this is the explicit statement in the Mahgallu plates (c/. 1 of 
1916-17) that Danarnava ruled Vehgi after Amma’s flight to 
Kalinga to the great joy of the people with the consent of 
Vallabha, i.e., Krishna III. 

Sunus-tasy Ammarajas-surapali vibhavah p>attabaddh6 

dharitrim 

Rakshannekadas-abdan jitaripur-agamat Krishnakopat 

Kaiingan 

Tasya dvalmaturah kshmath sakala-jana-mude Vallabhad- 

aptarajya 

Danarnaveso-’pyavati Manu-nayad-Ankidevi tanujah 

Therefore, Badapa's occupation of Veiigi must be assigned 
to an earlier date. It had probably taken place during the 
years that immediately succeeded Amma’s accession to the 
throne in 945 A.D. The Korumelli grant of Rajaraja 
alludes to Amma’s victory over Yuddhamalla II, the father 
of Badapa. It is said that Amma II killed Yuddhamalla in 
battle and ruled the kingdom for twenty-five years. 
Yuddhamalla II, it may be remembered, was the father of 
Badapa; after a rule of seven years he was expelled from 
Vengi by Chalukya Bhima II, the father of Amma II. 
Yuddhamalla appears to have bided his lime, and made an 
attempt to regain his hold on Vehgi after the death of 
Chalukya Bhima II. Badapa and his brother Taja II pro- 
bably accompanied their father on this occasion and succeed- 
ed for a short time in getting a foothold in a part of the king- 


My attention has been drawn to the importance of this passage by my friend 
Mr. M. Venkataramayya. 
lA, xiv, p. 52. 

87— I290B 
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dom of Vengi but Amma 11 defeated them and put to 
death Yuddhamalla and having re-established his authority 
in Vghgi bore sway over the kingdom for twenty-five 
years. 


Neither Bsdapa nor Tajapa is mentioned in the charters of Eastern Chslukya 
kings as having ruled at Vengi» though their father Yuddhamalla is said to have 
ruled for a period of seven years. This clearly indicates that they did not ascend the 
throne of Vengi, though they held sway as shown by their records, over Velnfidu for 
some time. Bfidapa’s intervention, according to the unpublished record mentioned 
above, took place at the time when Amma 11 was still a boy. The latter who was 
only twelve years old at the time of his accession, put to death Yuddhamalla, and 
then ruled the country for twenty-five years. Both the attacks of Yuddhamalla and 
his son obviously took place at the commencement of the reign of Amma II. It is not 
therefore unlikely that they refer to one and the same event. 

An alternative explanation of the events described above is also possible. 
Yuddhamaila*s attack on Vengi ended abortively, and he himself lost his life in the 
adventure as stated in the Korumelli grant. Amma II ascended to the throne. He 
was not however allowed to reign in peace. Badapa who succeeded his father 
Yuddhamalla as the head of the junior branch of the family attempted to retrieve 
its fortunes, and succeeded for a while with the help of Rsshlrakuja Krishna III in 
ousting Amma II from the throne ; but Amma mustered strength and managed 
ultimately to overthrow Badapa and recover his kingdom. 
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I thank the Council of the Indian History Congress for 
the distinction they have conferred upon me by asking me 
to preside over the section dealing with Medieval History 
of India including the Sultanate. It is universally recognised 
that this period is of exceptional importance, as it was in- 
augurated by the advent of a new element in the life of the 
Indian people. The Muslim conquerors, who were the bearers 
of a distinct social, moral, political, cultural and religious 
code of life, did not treat this country as a province of their 
far-flung empire, but made it their home and influenced every 
phase of the life of the people of India. It is, therefore, essential 
for us to study this period in order to understand the results of 
the impact of the Muslim civilization on India in the early 
stages of its conquest. But unfortunately this period has 
not received its due share of attention from the historians of 
India, either because of their lack of interest in it, or more 
probably because of the comparative paucity of material and 
the limited number of original authorities dealing with this 
period. I personally do not believe in this, for 1 think that 
difficulties should have rather stimulated research workers 
to greater efforts. 1 do not believe in the paucity of material 
because if chronicles which record the exploits of kings and 
their courtiers are not abundant, other works like the Diwans 
of contemporary poets, collections of correspondence of 
kings, the discourses of saints and scholars, books on bio- 
SfT'dphy buJ sotuetimes even works on such ahs/ruse 

3s Astronomy and Mathematics furnish vulualflr /ustonca/ 
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material. As an illustration of this, 1 may mention that, 
when 1 was engaged in writing a history of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazna, the only work which furnished me with the 
details of the route followed by the Sultan on his expedition 
to Somnath was the Diwan of a contemporary poet named 
Farrukhl ; and a disagreement among the chief authorities 
regarding the date of an important meeting between the 
Sultan and a ruler of Transoxiana was settled by a casual 
reference made to this incident by the famous scholar Al- 
BirOni in his little known work on astronomy named 
Ghurraiu z-zijal. It is, however, gratifying to note that the 
apathy of tire Indian scholar towards the history of 
Medieval India, if it ever existed, is now diminishing, and 
numerous works of great value have been published during 
the last few years. The liise and Fall of Muhammad-bin- 
Tughlaq by Dr. Agha Mahdi Husain, A History of the 
Qaraunah Tur\s by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, The Decline of the 
Seljuquid Empire hy Dr. Sanaullah, Politics in Pre-Mughal 
India by Dr. Ishwar Nath Topa, are very valuable contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the history of the Medieval 
period. Professor Muhammad Harun Khan Sherwani, of 
the Osmania University, Hyderabad-Deccan, is engaged in 
writing a history of the Bahmani Dynasty and a biography 
of Mahmud Gawan, the last great Wazir of this dynasty. 
Some of the research scholars of the Osmania University 
have successfully worked on the pre-Mughul history of the 
Deccan and recently Dr. Aziz Ahmad has been awarded 
a Ph.D. degree by the Muslim University, Aligarh, on a 
thesis entitled The Slave Sultans of De^hi. It is there- 
fore hoped that in a few years we will have a series of 
learned and specialized works dealing with each important 
section of Medieval history. Further^t is not only the 
narrative of wars and political intrigues, but also the cultural 
history of the Indian people, which has attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars, and several important works like The 
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Cultural Aspects of Muslim Fiule in India and Education in 
Muslim India, both by Mr. S. M. Jafar, The Life and Condi- 
tions of the People of Hindustan ( 1 200- 1550) by Dr. Kunwar 
Muhammad Ashraf, and The Muslim Educational Institu- 
tions in India by the Shibli Academy, Azamgarrh, show that 
this aspect of Indian history has not been neglected. 
Besides these, several important Persian texts have been 
edited and published, like the Chach Namah and Ma'sum’s 
T a' rikh-i-Hind by Dr. U. M. Daudpota, Director of Public 
Instruction, Sind, and the Fuluhu s-Salatin, a metrical his- 
tory of India which is the work of a court poet of Sultan 
* Ala’u’d-Din Bahmani, by Dr. Agha Mahdi Husain. These 
will be of great help to the research scholars as source books. 
Muslim epigraphy too has furnished valuable material to the 
historians of the Medieval period. Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, 
Director of Archaeology, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
has edited some inscriptions in the Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica which throw light on the cultural movements of 
the Muslim period and help to define the extent of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s conquests in the various parts of 
the Deccan. Mr. Q. M. Moneer, Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Western Circle, Poona, has taken in hand 
the work of editing the inscriptions on the ancient monu- 
ments at Thatta in Sind, which, when published, will surely 
clarify some obscure portions of the history of Sind. M. 
Muhammad Shafi, Principal, Oriental College, Lahore, has 
published several important inscriptions in the Oriental 
College Magazine, Lahore, one of which, discovered by him 
at Sihwan in Sind, settles finally the disputed point regarding 
the place of burial of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq- 

I have given above a brief outline of the efforts which 
have been made by individual scholars. 1 here is also a 
wide and generally-felt want for a new and scientific history 
of India and numerous associations have undertaken this 
work. In the Muslim University at Aligarh, a Historical 
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Research Institute has been established with the object of 
bringing out a comprehensive history of India. A board 
of editors has been formed of which Mr. M. B. Ahmad, 
I.C.S., is the President. Although the details of the scheme 
have not yet been published, it is hoped that the history of 
Medieval India will receive its due share of attention. The 
Government of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, at the 
instance of the Department of History of the Osmania Uni- 
versity, have recently sanctioned a proposal to compile a 
history of India in 7 volumes, with special reference to the 
history of the Deccan. The second volume of this series 
will be devoted to the history of Medieval India. At 
Patna, the Indian Academy of History has decided to pre- 
pare a reconstructed history of India in 20 volumes. The 
board of editors will consist of 6 scholars, with Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar as its President. The details of this scheme have 
not yet been published but it is hoped that in this compre- 
hensive history, Medieval India will receive its due share 
of attention. At Azamgarh, in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, the Shibli Academy, which consists of a 
band of selfless scholars and has for more than 25 yeeirs 
been serving the cause of Oriental learning, has now under- 
taken to compile a history of India in several volumes, 
beginning with the conquest of Sind by the Arabs. Volume 

1 of this series deals with the history of Sind. It consists of 

2 parts, and is ready for publication. The first part contains, 
among other things, chapters on the Geography of Sind, its 
conquest by the Arabs, and the Habbari, Isma'ill and Somra 
Dynasties. The second part is devoted to the cultural 
history of Sind and gives valuable information from authentic 
sources regarding such important topics as agriculture, export 
and import trade, customs, works of public utility, establish- 
ment of schools, introduction of arts and sciences, etc., under 
Muslim rule. The second volume is devoted entirely 
to the history of the Ghaznawid Dyn 2 isty and is also ready 
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(or publication. The Indian History Congress, at its session 
held at Allahabad last year, adopted a resolution to examine 
the feasibility of preparing a scientific and comprehensive 
history of India. In giving effect to this resolution, the 
editor of the Journal of Indian History, Madras, has drawn 
up a syllabus for a history of India in 1 0 volumes, volumes 
III and IV of which are devoted to the period with which 
we are concerned. 

I have mentioned the above details with a view to show 
that there is a general desire among Indian scholars for a 
comprehensive and authoritative history of India. Each 
of the projects enumerated above is in the hands of recog- 
nised scholars, and there is no doubt that the results of their 
efforts will be of an excellent nature. 1 hope that to make 
the history more scholarly, more authentic and authori- 
tative, each volume of the schemes enumerated above would 
be entrusted only to those scholars, or group of scholars, who 
have made a special study of the period covered by each 
volume. So far as the Medieval period of our history is 
concerned, 1 would like further to suggest to the associations 
advocating the project of a comprehensive history of India 
that almost all the material for a history of the Muslim period 
is exclusively in Persian, and it would be advisable that 
those who are entrusted with the work of writing about this 
period should possess a thorough knowledge of the Persian 
language and its idiom. Of course, many of the original 
Persian texts have been translated into English, but a reliance 
on them for a scientific history will defeat its own purpose. 
Reynold’s translation of the T a ri\hri-Y amxrxl by Utbi (a 
writer contemporary with Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna) has 
been repeatedly shown to be not only inaccurate but extreme- 
ly misleading. Major Raverty’s translation of the Tahaqat- 
i-Nasiri too is not supposed to be free from glaring mistake. 
The translation of the other Persian texts as given in Elliot 
Oowson’s History of India, though universally 

as— I290B 
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quoted as an authority of the first class and even regarded 
by many as the last word on the subject, is responsible for 
the dissemination and perpetuation of innumerable inexacti- 
tudes and even false and distorted history. Without denying 
the immense service rendered to the cause of Indian scholar- 
ship by this work, it can be asserted with confidence that 
from the point of view of research, the translations of the 
various Persian texts given in it are on the whole unreliable 
and misleading. Sometimes even proper names have been 
mistranslated and Persian idioms have been misunderstood to 
give quite a contrary interpretation of the words of the original 
authors. Owing to the great reputation which this work has 
enjoyed, scholars working on the Muslim period of Indian 
history rarely consider it necessary to refer to the original 
texts for a verification of Elliot’s translations. The result is 
that serious blunders have been unconsciously committed and 
perpetuated by honest reseach workers. 1 he errors of 
Elliot’s translations, to which attention has never been force- 
fully drawn, have now been collected in the form of a book 
entitled Studies in Indo-Muslim History by the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Mr. H. S. Hodivala, formerly Principal 
of the Baha’u’d-Din College, Junagarh, and look alarming 
for their seriousness and magnitude. In this work, Mr. 
Hodivala has also rectified a large number of errors of inter- 
pretation and transliteration, and drawn upon his expert 
knowledge as a numismatist in correcting various toponyms 
and determining the exact chronology. Mr. Hodivala s 
work will come as a great shock to those scholars who had 
pinned their faith on the infallibility of Elliot’s translation. 
Mr. Hodivala has put in a prodigious amount of patient 
labour and scholarship, but be does not profess to have 
exhausted all the mistakes or to have revised all the transla- 
tions, and still there are innumerable inaccuracies which have 
to be rectified. 1, therefore, strongly advise that the volumes 
. devoted to the history of the Muslim period of Indian History 
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in any of the contemplated histories of India should be 
entrusted only to those scholars who are fully conversant with 
the language and idiom of the original texts. 

Before 1 conclude this brief address, 1 would like to point 
out that there was a time when the student of Indian history 
was satisfied with the more or less useless task of knowing 
the wars of kings and intrigues of their courtiers, but now 
he is beginning to be conscious of the necessity of studying 
the social, economic and moral attainments of his ancestors, 
the progress they made in arts and letters, and the effect of 
each reign on these vital things. He wants to know some- 
thing about the achievements of the Muslim kings in the arts 
of peace, and their contribution to the cultural heritage of 
India. The future historians would, therefore, do well to 
try to develop this line of history to the fullest possible extent 
and to show that Indian civilization is neither a foreign 
graft nor the gift or possession of any one class or section, 
but is the result of the united efforts of all the diverse 
elements that make up the India of to-day. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SHER SHAH SUR ON 
THE ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE OF 

INDIA 

Mr. Percy Brown, A.R.C A., F.R.A.S.B. 

Victoria Memorial , Calcutta 

Constructed under the orders of the Afghan family of 
the house of Suri, chiefly by its principal member Sher Shah 
who ruled at Delhi towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century, are two different groups of buildings in entirely 
separate localities, each of which illustrates in a most signi- 
ficant manner the development of the art of building in the 
Islamic style. In the first instance, the tombs of the Suri 
family at Sasaram in Bihar mark the final phase of a type of 
architecture as this culminated during the ascendency of the 
Sayyids and Lodis at Delhi. On the other hand, in what is 
known as the Parana Qila at Delhi, and particularly in its 
mosque, the Qila-i-Kuhna, with one or two other buildings 
all executed by Sher Shah Sur, we not only see examples 
of architecture of a very distinctive character, but these 
structures also provide a connecting link between the declin- 
ing productions of the Delhi Sultanate and the subsequent 
magnificent flowering of the Islamic building art under the 
dynasty of the Mughuls. 

Several of the Muslim rulers of India have exercised a 
marked personal influence on the style of architecture that 
flourished under their authority ; so much so that in some 
of the examples at Delhi representing the imperial develop- 
ment, and also in the productions of the provincial rulers. 
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the impress of 2 in aesthetic individuality is very noticeable. 
Among these mention may be made of Qutb-ud-din of the 
Slave dynasty, and Firuz Tughluq, both of whose monu- 
ments at Delhi stand out on account of their style being of 
of an exceptionally personal character. Later, there is no 
mistaking in the productions of the Mughuls the influence 
of Akbeur with his indigenous propensities expressed in red 
sandstone, or of Shah Jahan and the feeling for sumptuous- 
ness displayed in his arcades of white marble picked out in 
gold. Turning to the provincial monuments, the spirit of 
Ahmed Shah lingers over the great mosque at Ahmedabad, 
outside which lies the marble tomb of, this ruler, whHe the 
power of Begarah of the same dynasty is observable in his 
vast ruined capital at Champanir. 

But none of these royal patrons of the building art 
appeared on the scene at a more decisive juncture than the 
Afghan ruler Sher Shah when he mounted the throne at 
Delhi in 1 538. As far as the sphere of architecture was 
concerned, the occasion was one of those rare instances of 
the right man appearing at the right moment, for Sher Shah 
assumed power at Delhi at a time when only intelligent en- 
couragement and an aesthetic outlook could save the Islamic 
style of architecture in Upper India if not from oblivion at 
least from a dangerous period of inertia. What is surprising 
is that so much was achieved in such a short space of time, 
as Sher Shah reigned at Delhi only for six years, and the 
succeeding members of the dynasty failed to continue his 
architectural schemes. 

The architectural movement here referred to resolves 
itself into four parts. In the first place, there is the state of 
the building art in Northern India as this existed under the 
predecessors of the Sur dynasty, in other words, its condition 
as maintained under the rule of the Lodis. Secondly, it is 
necessary to realize the architectural ideals of Sher Shah Sur, 
his parsonzJ aims and objects, of which there are literary 
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and other contemporary records. Thirdly, there are these 
ideals as they materialized under his patronage, i.e., the 
buildings of his period. Lastly, and of special signihcance 
is the effect these buildings had on the style that followed, 
that is to say, their influence on the subsequent architectural 
development of the Mughuls. 

As regards the first of these divisions of the subject, the 
character of the building art in the first half of the sixteenth 
century as this existed under Islamic authority in Upper 
India, there are evidences that this was approaching a state 
of decline. It is hardly necessary to emphasize that such a 
condition was in a large measure due to the political cir- 
cumstances that then prevailed. Owing to a variety of 
causes during much of the fifteenth century and in the early 
years of the sixteenth, the imperial power at Delhi under the 
dynasties of the Sayyids and Lodis had been of an unsubs- 
tantial nature. This is shown in the type of building 
erected during their period. In other words, under the 
diminishing influence of these two royal houses, all forms 
of constructive enterprise languished, and what architecture 
was produced reflects the weakening spirit of the time. 
Unlike the periods of the sovereignty of the earlier Sultanates 
such as the Tughluqs and, before them, the Khaljis, no 
great structural undertakings are recorded, no capital cities 
were founded, no imperial palaces, no fortresses or strong- 
holds were created, no mosques of importance, no colleges, and 
no public buildings were erected. It is significant that 
almost the only form of monument that appealed to the ruler 
and their court officials at this juncture were those expressive 
of dissolution — they excelled in memorials to the dead. At 
perhaps no other period has the tomb been more manifest 
in the consciousness of the people than during the reign of 
the Sayyids and Lodis, so much so that Delhi and its environs 
were converted into a vast necropolis. Most of the battered- 
domed buildings that are strewn in such profusion among 
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the ruins of ancient Delhi are tombs built during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. That some of these are monuments 
of style find distinction one cannot deny, such as the royal 
mausoleums of Mubarak Sayyid, Muhammed Sayyid, and 
Sikander Lodi, although as a whole they are not particularly 
inspiring works of architecture. But some of them illustrate 
rather a special type of tomb, the chief characteristic of which 
is the octagonal plan, a shape which, as will be shown, was 
to be developed by Sher Shah at Sasaram in a very splendid 
manner. 

The foregoing presents a brief outline of the state of the 
building art as it was being practised in Upper India when 
the founders of the Mughul dynasty, the emperors Babur 
and Humayun, were endeavouring to consolidate their king- 
dom on the disintegrating foundations of the Delhi Sultanate. 
For both these rulers conditions were not sufficiently stable 
to enable them to make any notable contributions to the 
building productions of their time. Humayun, however, is 
recorded to have founded a new city of Delhi which he 
called Dinpanah or “ world-refuge,” but practically nothing 
of this now remains, and the few other structures built by 
this ruler bear no special character. It is true that at Delhi 
there is Humayun’s magnificent mausoleum, one of the 
finest buildings of its kind, but its creation was due to the 
enterprise of his distinguished widow, Haji Begum, and was 
accordingly raised after his death. To sum up, it is no 
exaggeration to say that to all intents and purposes 
the practice of intelligent and significant building construction 
approached, in the first half of the sixteenth century, a state 
of suspended animation. 

It was at this decisive stage of the evolution of the 
building art that the Afghan ruler Sher Shah appears on the 
scene, eind a brief account of his personality in this connection 
may be useful. There are proofs of his determination to 
make himself an ideal administrator of the territory that 
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destiny, and his own right arm, had put in his possession, 
and that he was one of the greatest of the Muslim rulers of 
India, with broad and practical views, is fairly clear. 
Humayun, the Mughul emperor whom he unseated, had no 
doubts about his capacities as he admitted to Khalifa, his 
minister, when he remarked, “ Keep an eye on Sher Khan 
(as he was then called) : he is a clever man, and the marks 
of royalty are visible on his forehead. ’ ^ “It was India s 
misfortune however that Sher Shah did not, as he himself 
once exclaimed when observing his grey hairs in the mirror, 
ascend the throne until the time of evening prayer. ’ ‘ 

But although the Afghan ruler’s sovereignty was late in 
his life and lasted only for a very limited period, he appeeurs 
at all times to have been a man of marked constructional 
propensities and architectural ideals, which he maintained 
until the end. For it is recorded that with his dying breath 
he regretted that he would be unable to erect certain 
buildings which he specifies “ with such architectural 
embellishments, that friend and foe might render their tribute 
of applause.” It is clear that the artistic spirit was very 
much alive in Sher Shah’s mental make-up, and was 
exercised at a time of great significance with the result that 
the continuity of the building art and the elegance of its 
character was consistently maintained. 

We now approach the third division of our subject, that 
in which Sher Shah’s architectural ideals were materialized. 
This ruler’s buildings are in two distinct and separate groups, 
and produced two different results. It may be as well to 
take up first those buildings of his reign which are at or in 
the neighbourhood of Sasaram in Bihar, as here it was he 
began his initial authority in his capacity as Governor of 
this region. Here also he was brought to repose at the end 
of his strenuous career, for his remains are enshrined in one 

* Tarikh-uShcr Shahi, Elliott Vol. IV, p. 331. 

? Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, p. 57. 
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of the most magnificent mausoleums in the whole of India. 
Sher Shah's tomb at Sasaram is the largest and finest of a 
series of five of these buildings, all of marked architectural 
character, and most of which were no doubt erected during 
his lifetime, their mean date being A.D. 1540. All are 
Icirge monuments, octagonal in plan and clearly evolved 
from the same type of tomb which had been developed under 
the Sayyids and Lodis at Delhi. But these tombs at 
Sasauram represent the final flowering of that style and it is a 
florescence of notable size and splendour ; so much so, that 
the principal example, that containing the remains of Sher 
Shah Sur himself, is an architectural production of which any 
country might be proud. Although the supreme achieve- 
ment of the series, a description of this tomb applies in a 
lesser degree to the architectural character of the remainder, 
which are all of much the same general appearance. 

One of the main features of the mausoleum of Sher Shah 
at Sasaram is that it has the almost unique position of 
occupying the centre of a large artificial sheet of water. 
Such an unusual scheme adds very considerably to its 
romantic and monumental effect. Standing in the midst of 
the lake on a square- terraced foundation connected with the 
the “ mainland ” by an elegant, although ruined, causeway, 
it rises up into four stories, the lowest square in plan, those 
above octagonal, the highest being surmounted by a low but 
graceful dome. Its dimensions are considerable as the 
terraced foundation is three hundred feet at the side and the 
total height is about two hundred feet, while the tank in 
which it stands is fourteen hundred feet in length. But it is 
the architectural treatment of the main structure which proves 
beyond doubt that the conception is the work of an 
experienced master-mind. In devising the building as a 
whole in a grand pyramidal shape of diminishing stories, 
its designer showed a noteworthy knowledge of the value of 
form and volume, of finely adjusted bulk, of mass in repose, 
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all of which go towards making it a composition of great 
dignity and power. Then over and above this total forma- 
tion much skill has been expended on the application and 
pattern of the architectural details which break up the mass 
of the building with admirable effect ; the domed octagonal 
pavilions at each corner', the projecting oriel-balconies carried 
on heavy brackets, the wide eaves surmounted by crenellated 
peurapets, all these and many other constructive embellish- 
ments are most admirably distributed over the building. 
The interior consists of one large vaulted hall, octagonal in 
shape and surrounded by an arcade of arches ; this portion is 
rather bare and plain and it is possible may be unfinished. 

As the tomb building is now situated it presents a grey 
and sombre appearance, but such was not the original 
intention. When first constructed its walls displayed designs 
of glowing colour executed in faience, and the dome was 
set brilliantly white against the blue sky. Traces of this 
glazed decoration still remain, fine bold borders of blues, 
reds, and yellows, in keeping with the grand scale of the 
monument itself. Few of those who see Sher Shah’s tomb 
at Sasaram, and 1 fear they are but few, as the tide of 
humanity has drifted away from its environment and it now 
stands isolated and remote, can fail to be impressed by this 
great architectural conception, a work of vision and idealism, 
as well as a building achievement of remarkable intellectual 
power. 

But in addition to its own individual qualities, this 
monument, and the others of its series at Sasaram, possess 
no little historical significance. They mark the finale of that 
effort at expressive tomb building which is illustrated by 
many examples in the ruins of old Delhi. And it is an 
irony of fate that the finest instances of this eurchitectural 
tradition, fostered towards its end by the dynasties of the 
Sayyids and Lodis, the last of the Delhi Sultanate, should 
be produced by a relatively alien sovereign in the distant 
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region of Bihar. The Sasaram tombs, therefore, are an end 
in themselves, they do not lead on to further developments, 
but stand alone, a notable termination to a long-continued 
imperial style. 

Let us now direct our attention to the other phase of the 
building art of Sher Shah Sur which emerged at Delhi when 
this ruler found himself seared on the throne of that Muslim 
capital after his provincial experiences in the Lower 
Provinces. One of his first objects was to found a city, of 
which only the citadel and some of the gates have survived. 
The citadel, now known as the ‘‘ Parana Quila ” or Old 
Fort is one of the most picturesque relics of the ancient 
capital, its rugged but effective walls contrasting with its 
dressed sandstone gates producing a romantic and artistic 
effect. The gates themselves, especially the main entrance, 
are fine examples of military architecture treated in an 
artistic manner, and no doubt the whole of the interior of the 
citadel enclosure was filled with palace buildings of a similar 
character. But, alas, all these courts and pavilions have 
been swept away, most probably by the Mughul emperor 
Humayun when he again ascended the throne, the only 
building of any account now remaining being a mosque, the 
Quila-i-Kuhna, no doubt Sher Shah Sur’s Chapel Royal 
when he resided in his palace within the citadel he had 
built. Humayun spared this mosque as it was sacrosanct, 
and it is not only a very beautiful little building but it is a 
key to the continuity of the style. 

1 have said that in the period previous to the Suri ascen- 
dency no great structures such as mosques had been 
produced and that the buildings generally were of no special 
significacne. But one or two relatively small mosques were 
erected at Delhi which, although nothing very great in them- 
selves, are pointers to the subsequent development of the 
style. Such are the mosque attached to the Bara Gumbad 
dated 1495, the Moth ki Masjid, c. 1505, and the Jamala 
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Masjici, 1 536. The Quila-i-Kuhna Masjid, Sher Shah’s 
Chapel Royal, was built about c. 1540, and represents a 
crystallization of the forms and experiences seen in this series 
of small mosque structures. In the latest of these, the 
jamala Masjid, built some fifteen years previously, we see 
“in the rough,” so to speak, all the arrangements and 
details which appear in such a finished and refined shape in 
Sher Shah’s production. Each architectural feature crudely 
fashioned in the Jamala mosque has been improved and 
amplified in order to fit it for its place in the more perfected 
creation of the Quila-i-Kuhna. 

Sher Shah’s mosque is not at all a large building ; its 
facade is barely 1 70 feet in width, but it presents a front 
elevation of marked beauty. In addition to the arcade of 
five archways of excellent proportions there is an elegant 
scheme of colouring, for its sandstone basis is enriched with 
insets of white marble and there are also patterns in varie- 
gated inlay. A number of its features are of a historically 
traditional character, as for instance the neurrow turrets on 
each side of the central rectangular bay, the fluted mouldings 
of which are derived from the stellate flanges of the famous 
Qutb Minar, while a similar pair on the back wall illustrates 
the unmistakable taper, or slope, of the buildings of the 
Tughluq dynasty. Contrasting with these elements of the 
past is also a certain feature of the future as there is a slight 
drop, or flatness, in the curve of the arch towards the crown, 
meurking the last stage before this shape of archway assumed 
the true four-centred Tudor arch of the Mughuls. 

The design and execution of the interior of this mosque 
is of an equally high order, the effective arrangement of its 
five bays reproducing the elegance of the five arches of the 
facade. The technical assurance of its builders is well 
expressed in the various systems exploited in the structure 
of the roof. Here three different methods of what are 
technically known as the “ phase of transition ” in the 
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angle support of the ceiling domes have been employed 
in the centre is the squinch, in the next bay a form of 
stalactite extremely rare, and in the end compartment is a 
cross-rib and semi-vault of unusual design, evidently experi- 
mental. But the whole of this structure is pregnant with 
ideas, some of the past, others original, and still more of 
an experimental order, so that few buildings contain so many 
elements of tradition or promises of development. And 
above all it is supreme in the quality of its artistic treatment 
and intensely living in its architectonics, a composition well 
worthy of close and scientific study. There are other pro- 
ductions of the time of Sher Shah Sur, including a massive 
fortress which this ruler caused to be built at Rohtas near the 
town of jhelum in the Punjab, in which the powerfulness of 
a stable stronghold and the excellent architectural taste of his 
period eure most skilfully combined. But, as I have already 
indicated, the Quila-i-Kuhna in the Parana Qila contains the 
germs of the movement expressed in the most artistic terms. 

As to the link that the above building at Delhi supplied 
connecting the monuments of the Sultanate with those which 
evolved later under the Mughuls, some idea of this has been 
conveyed to you. That the Quila-i-Kuhna provides the 
key building in the development of the style has also been 
indicated, but it should be realized that within the walled 
enclosure of the Parana Quila, in addition to the mosque, 
there was undoubtedly a concentration ot seculeir buildings, 
palaces and courts, durbar halls and pavilions, for the 
accommodation of Sher Shah and his royal entourage, which 
have been entirely swept away. That these were build- 
ings of notable architectural merit is proved not only by 
the character of the mosque, but by the exceptionally fine 
treatment of the gateways to the citadel, as for instance the 
Bara Darwaza or main entrance in the middle of the western 
wall, and there can be little doubt that the palaces within 
were of the same high standard. It was from this group of 
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buildings produced under the enlightened and enthusiastic 
regime of Sher Shah that the Mughul emperor Akbar obtain- 
ed the spirit and incentive as well as many of the distinctive 
qualities of his own productions , such as those displayed in 
the fort at Agra, and, later, in his palaces at Fatehpur Sikri. 
Other and more distant styles of building* the experiences 
of some of the provincial schools, were obviously laid under 
contribution to provide artistic material for these vast under- 
takings of the Great Mughul, but the basis of Akbar’s 
architectural creations was undoubtedly the style maintained 
by the master-masons of Delhi under the intelligent patronage 
of Sher Shah Sur. 
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THE EARLIEST MUSLIM INSCRIPTION IN 
INDIA FROM AHMEDABAD 


Dr. M. a. Chagtai, D.Litt. 

Lahore 

If we go back to trace the original Muslim history of 
Gujeurat we shall see that this part of India stands out in 
prominence, as it was here that the Muslims first came 
in 15 A.H. (636 A.D.), i.e., just five years after the death 
of the Prophet, while the conquest of Sind by the Muslims 
took place 78 years after their advent into Gujarat.’ 

Muzaffar Shah, the founder of the Gujarat Muslim 
dynasty, began to rule from 793 A.H. (1 390 A. D.) after 
breaking away from the central power of Delhi. The second 
king Ahmad I of this dynasty, instead of retaining as his seat 
of government Patan Naharwala, the ancient capital of 
Gujarat kings, founded his new capital Ahmedabad in 
1411 A.D. Ahmedabad is situated on the B. B. & C. 1. 
Railway, a junction for the Rajputana Railways. It has 
been described by many writers as the city of stone mosques 
just as Nagour is generally called the city of mosques. 
It is a wonderful phenomenon that mosques in stone exhibit 
a great variety in architecture and grandeur in design, a 
contact of Saracenic and Jaina forms. 

It is most gratifying that 1 have been able to trace an 
important early inscription in the Arabic language dated 
24th Rabi I, 445 A.H. (15th July 1035 A.D.) from the 
mosque known as Kaach Masjid in the Tajpur quarter of 
Ahmedabad. It was built about twenty-five years after 
the death of Mahmud of Gheusna. 1 find this is the earliest 


^ Sayyad Abdul Haye, Yda-i-Ayyamt Aligarh edition. 1919, p. 6. 
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inscription showing the construction of a mosque so far 
known all over India. The vicinity of the mosque is still 
full of ancient graves which lead one to the conclusion 
that this portion of the city contains its oldest remains. 
The inscription exists on the right mihrab of the central 
hall of the mosque on its back wall while the real inscription 
of this mosque from its central mihrab is missing. Further 
proof of this inscription being authentic is that when the 
present mosque was going to be erected, this inscription 
was discovered in its foundation and later on it was saved 
from being lost by fixing it in its present location. This 
very fact is recorded on its right and left sides in Persian 
language vertically instead of horizontally to harmonise 
with the former mode of writing of the inscription which 
is a distinct feature of this ancient inscription of Arabic 
language in Naskhi style. The whole inscription bears 
the following text and translation : — 

j - 'I ‘i* 

On the margins : — 

jusuw* jt 

“ This mosque (was built) on 24th Rabi I, during the 
year 445 A.H.” 

Note on its right and left sides in vertical order 

This date is an old one and found from the foundation 
of the present mosque.” 

It is really a pity that the original inscription of the 
present mosque placed by its founder in the central mihrab 
is missing, otherwise it might have been possible to get some 
more information throwing some light on its early history. 
However, it is obvious that it belongs to the later part of 
Mahmud Begarh’s reign (862-916 A.H.) 
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NIZAMU’D-DIN AWLIYA AND HIS RELA- 
TIONS WITH HIS CONTEMPORARY 
SOVEREIGNS 

Dr. M. I. Borah, M.A., Ph.D.ILond.) 

Dacca VnivetsitUn Dacca 

The real name of Nizamu’d-Din Awliya was Muhanimad 
Bin Ahmad Bin ‘All al-Bukhar! al-Badaunl. His ancestral 
home was at Bukhara whence his paternal grandfather 
Khwaja ‘All and his maternal grandfather Khwaja ‘Arab 
migrated to India and after staying for sometime at Lahore 
they went to Badaun and settled there. The exact date 
of their migration to India is not known. But from circums- 
tantial evidence it appears that this migration took place 
sometime during the latter part of the 1 2th century of the 
Christian era. Shaykh Nizamu’d-Din was born at Badaun in 
636 A. H. (1 238 A. D.). A short time after his birth, he 
lost his father and he was brought up under the care of his 
dear mother. She put him to school and he received 
his elementary education at Badaun under his tutor Mawlana 
‘Alau’d-Din al-Usull. 

From his early childhood he showed signs of a wonder- 
ful development of mental powers. While he was a child 
of twelve, he could fully understand the holy Qur’an, the 
Hadis, Tafsir and literature. After finishing his early 
education at Badaun he proceeded to Delhi and became 
a pupil of Shamsu’l-Mulk and studied the science of 
Tradition with him. At the age of twenty he went to 
Ajudhan where he became a disciple of Shaykh Farldu’d- 
Din Mas'fld Ganj-i-Shakaur. During his stay here with his 
90— I290B 
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spiritual guide, he showed signs of spiritual development 
to such an extent that he earned the good will and confidence 
of his master and in 656 A. H. (1258 A.D.) he wzis nominat- 
ed by the Shaykh as his Khalifa or spiritual successor. 
Then he returned to Delhi and used to pay occasional visits- 
to his spiritual guide as long as he lived. After the death 
of Shaykh Faridu’d-Din in 664 A.H. (1265 A.D.), he 
established his monastery in a village called Ghiyaspur 
adjacent to Delhi and spent the remaining part of his life 
there. He died at this place on Wednesday, the 17th of 
Rabill, 725 A.H. (1325 A.D.).' 

As a saint as well as a great expounder of Sufistic 
philosophy he is regarded as one of the greatest spiritual 
benefactors of mankind and his hallowed memory is revered 
by all people irrespective of caste or creed. He exercised 
a great influence on the character of the people and the 
morale of the society. 

He was a man of very strong character, never to be 
tempted by material gain, inspite of the hard times he had 
so often to face. There were occasions when he had to 
go without food and suffer penury and distress, yet he 
would not condescend to beg any favour from the kings 
and nobles of the Court, but relied entirely on the will of 
God. His whole life was dedicated to the service of 
humanity and all his actions were governed by a spirit 
of universal love for mankind in general. 

Of ail the contemporary histories and other chronicles 
of the later period dealing with the life and work of Shaykh 
Nizamu’d-Din Awliya, the Fawaid-ul-Fuwdd presents befwe 
us the greatest amount of materials for the study of the charac- 
ter of the saint. It is a collection of discourses of the Shaykh 
made in a number of evening assemblies during the period 
from 707-722 A.H. (1308-22 A.D.). The compiler of these 
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discourses was Amir Hasan Dihlavi, a famous poet and 
a devoted disciple of the Awliya. They deal with matters 
relating to religion, mysticism and other matters connected 
with the life of saints and devotees. Most of these dis- 
courses are illustrated by anecdotes, largely drawn from his 
personal experience and reminiscences. These were carefully 
noted down by Amir Hasan and finally published under 
the above title with the approval of the Shaykh. At the 
completion of each chapter the compiler used to show it 
to his spiritual guide for his opinion, and we find that on 
each occasion he received high approbation for his f<;iithful 
and systematic reproduction of all the sayings of the Shaykh. 
The contents of this book explain some of the controversial 
points relating to certain political intrigues ascribed to him. 

His monastery was thronged by people of every rank 
and many nobles and princes of his time became his 
disciples. The unusual visit of these men of rank and 
position to his monastery had created certain suspicions in the 
minds of some of the contemporary kings and it was alleged 
that he was in sympathy with some subversive political 
movements in the country. 

In order to test the truth or otherwise of the Shaykh's 
part in the political controversies of the realm, Sultan 
Alau’d-Din sent Prince Khizr Khan with some administra- 
tive proposals for his opinion . In a letter he wrote to the 
Shaykh thus * : — “ The service of the Shaykh is for the 
(welfare) of mankind. The worldly and spiritual wants of 
a person are removed through you. God the Great has 
bestowed on us the reins of the kingdom of the world. It 
is, therefore, necessary that every problem that faces the 
kingdom should be placed before you so that you may 
pronounce your opinion relating to the welfare of the state 
and the prudence of our measure. Accordingly, some 


* A1(hhaTuhAl^hyar, pp, 54-55. 
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problems relating to certain affairs have been submitted to 
you (for your opinion). Please signify your approval of 
those measures which you consider to be in the best interest 
(of the state), so that we may put them into execution.” 
When Prince Khizr Khan presented this letter to the Shaykh, 
he did not even care to go through its contents. He offered 
a Fatiha (benedictory prayer) in company of the people who 
had assembled there and then said, Darweshes have 
nothing to do with the affairs of kings. 1 am a Darwesh 
and 1 have retired myself from the city. My business is to 
pray for the welfare of the kings and the Muslims. If after 
this, the king speaks anything to me with regard to this 
matter, I shall leave this place.” When this reply was 
reported to the Sultan he became very much pleased and 
proposed to visit the Shaykh at his monastery. But the 
Shaykh did not agree to his proposal. When the Sultan 
insisted on his visit the Shaykh said, ” The house of 
this powerless man has two doors. If the Sultan enters 
by one door 1 shall quit by the other,” After receiving 
this message the Sultan gave no more trouble to the 
saint and left him to live in peace and their relationship was 
quite cordial.'’ 

Barani, the author of the Taril^h-i-Firuzshahi,' says, “In 
seeing the numerous victories and conquests and the achieve- 
ment of many affairs according to his heart’s desire, Sultan 
*Alau’d-Din used to say that every victory and conquest 
which the standard of Islam attained during his age and 
every matter relating to the welfare of the subjects of his 
empire and every measure of good governn eat and concilia- 
tory policy which was to be found in his dominion, were 
due to the benedictions and blessings of Shaykhu’l Islam 
Nizamu ’ d-Din Ghiyaspuri . ’ ’ 

3 Akfibarul-Akhuar, 55. 
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The relation of the Shaykh with Sultan Qulbu’d-Din 
Mubarak Shah and Sultan Ghiyasu’d-Din Tughluq was 
entirely of a different nature. Both these monarchs suspected 
him of taking part in some of the political intrigues against 
them. Though they could not prove any definite charge 
against him, he was harassed in many ways by these kings 
on mere suspicion. It appears that their suspicion was 
aggravated by some acts of subversive nature committed in 
the past during the reign of their predecessors by men of the 
same order as that of Shaykh Nizamu’d-Din Awliya. It 
was at Multan and Delhi where Bahau’d-Din Zakariya and 
Sidi Mawla were connected with a dasteurdly plot against 
Sultan Nasiru’d-Din Qabacha and Jalalu’d-Dm Khalji 
respectively . The plot against Qabacha has been mentioned 
by Nizamu'd Din Awliya in one of his discourses recorded in 
the Fawaulul-Fuwad.'’ He says, “ While Qabacha was at 
Uch and Sultan Shamsu’d-Din at Delhi, an enmity arose 
between them. Shaykh Bahau’d-Din Zakariya and the Qazi 
of Multan wrote letters to Sultan Shamsu’d-Din. These 
two letters fell into the hand of Qabacha. He became 
enraged at this and put the Qazi to death. Then he sum- 
moned Shaykh Bahau’d-Din to his palace. The Shaykh 
went to his palace in his usual way without suspecting any 
risk and took his seat in front of Qabacha according to his 
ordinary habit. Qabacha then showed him the letter. The 
Shaykh read the letter and said, ‘ Yes, 1 wrote this letter and 
this is my letter.’ Qabacha asked, ‘ Why did you write 
this?’ The Shaykh replied, * Whatever 1 wrote is truth, and 
1 wrote the truth- (Now) do whatever you like. W’hat can 
you do (without the will of God) ? What are you? ’ When 
Qabacha heard these words he began to hesitate and ordered 
to lay the table. It was a well-known fact that the Shaykh 
would never dine at another's table, so Qabacha’s intention 
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was that when the Shaykh would refuse to dine with him 
he would take vengeance on him on that pretext. In short, 
when the dinner was served and every one was ready to 
teJce his food, the Shaykh recited the formula ‘ In the name 
of God, the Merciful and Clement,’ laid his hand on the 
dish and began to eat. When Qabacha saw this, his wrath 
became cool and he could not utter a word. The Shaykh 
returned home safely.” Thus he managed to get himself 
extricated from the charge. 

Sidi Mawla, a contemporary of Sultan Jalalu’d-Din 
Khaljl, was a saint of great repute and he exercised a great 
spiritual influence on the people of his age. Like Nizamu’d^ 
Din Awliya he had a large number of disciples including 
princes and high officers of state. According to Barani*' 
some of his distinguished disciples, viz., Qazi Jalal Kashani, 
the sons of the Balbant Khans and Maliks, Kotwal Birinjtan 
and Hatiya Paik held several meetings at night in the house 
of Sidi Mawla and conspired to raise an insurrection. It was 
planned that when the Sultan would proceed to attend the 
congregational prayer on Friday, Kotwal Birinjtan and 
Hatiya Paik would assassinate him in the manner of the 
Fidais. Sidi would be declared Caliph and the daughter of 
SuUan Nasiru’d-Din would be given in marriage to him. 
Qazi Jalal would become Qazi Khan and would receive 
Multan as his fief. The rest of the dominions would be 
divided among the BalbanI Khans and Maliks in proportion 
to the strength of their number. But the whole plan of the 
conspirators was reported to the Sultan by one of t he well- 
known idlers who was a supporter of that conspiracy. The 
Sultin arrested all the conspirators including Sidi Mawla. 
After a trial, all the conspirators were punished and Sidi 
MawU was put to death. 


* 7'arf^/i>i-F7ru28^M, pp. 210-11. 
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The unfavourable attitude of Qutbu’d-Din Khalji towa rds 
the Shaykh arose out of the conspiracy organised by his 
cousin Malik Asadu’d-Din Yaghrish Khan who wanted to 
deprive the king of his throne. The plot was, however, 
disclosed to the Sultan by one of the conspirators. The 
Sultan took immediate action. He seized Asadu’d-Din and 
put him to death with all the members of his family and the 
confederates. The Sultan was not satisfied with the death 
of the conspirators but he deputed an officer named Shadi 
Katah, the chief of the Silahdar (sword-bearers), to Gowalior 
with orders to put to death Khizr Khan, Shadi Khan and 
Shihabu’d-Din who had already been blinded by his previous 
orders. Shadi Katah executed the orders very faithfully 
and brought the mothers and wives of the princes to 
Delhi as directed by the Sultan.^ As Khizr Khan was 
one of the most devoted disciples of the Shaykh, the 
king suspected that the Shaykh was implicated in the plot 
against him in order to place his disciple on the throne ; and 
from that time he began to bear grudge against him. He 
tried to lower the prestige of the Shaykh in the estimation 
of the people, ordered his officers not to visit his monastery, 
and, as a sign of open hostility, he invited Shaykhu’l- 
Islam Ruknu’d-Din of Multan to Delhi, and set up another 
saint named Shaykh Zada-Jam as a rival of Nizamu’d-Din 
at Delhi. He went so far as to declare a reward of one 
thousand lanl^as to any man who would bring him the 
head of the Awliya- Barani has given the following account 
of this sad episode : — 

“ He (Sultan Qulbu’d-Dln) began to speak ill of Shaykh 
Nizamu’d-Din and openly declared his hostility towards 
him. The Maliks of the palace were forbidden to visit the 
Shaykh at Ghiyaspur. And often in his state of intoxication 
he used to make the impudent statement that whoever would 

r TSril^-i-FtruzahShh p. 393. 

* Ibid., p. 326. 
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bring the head of Nizamu’d-Din would be rewarded with a 
thousand gold tanka ( jJ ). One day Sultan Qutbu’d-Din 
nret Shaykh Nizamu’d-Din at the hovel of Shaykh 
ZiySu’d-Din Rumi . . . but he showed no consideration 
to the dignity of the Shaykh, did not respond to his salute 
and took no notice of him. With the purpose of creating a 
rival he brought Shaykh Zada-Jam, an enemy of the Shaykh, 
and made him a favourite of the Court. (Then) he sum- 
moned Shaykhu’l-Islam Ruknu’d-Din from Multan to the 
city (of Delhi). ” 

According to Siyaru'l-* Arijin, ' a biography of saints, 
when the persecution of the Awliya by the Sultan became 
intolerable, he sent his disciple Amir Hasan Dihlavi to 
Shaykh Ziyau’d-Din Romi, the spiritual director of Sultan 
Qutbu’d-Din, with a message asking him to request the 
Sultan not to harass the Awliya any further. But Hasan 
could not deliver the message to him as Shaykh Rumi was 
confined to bed with an attack of colic. He died of this 
illness a few days after the arrival of Hasan, and his death 
put an end to any hope which Nizamu’d-Din had of his 
intercession. The Sultan was obdurate in his determination 
to humiliate the Awliya and he ordered him to attend the 
Court in person and make obeisance at the beginning of 
every month. The Shaykh refused to comply with this 
order and the Sultan intended to use this refusal as a pretext 
for wreaking vengeance upon him. The disciples of the 
Shaykh, being afraid of the wrath of the king, pressed him 
to obey the royal orders. But he did not agree to their 
request and said to one of them named ‘Izu’d-Din *Ali 
Shih thus, “You stay in peace. Last night I dreamt that 
a homed bull attempted to kill me. 1 caught hold of both 
his horns and threw him down on the ground and he was 
killed. By the will of God the Great, the Sultan will not 


» Or. 215, f. 142. 
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be triumphant over me." This prediction of the Shaykh 
came out to be true. Before the day fixed for his attendance 
at the Court, the Sultan was murdered by the Beurwar 
rebels and he was thus saved from the impending 
humiliation. 

After the murder of Qutbu’d-Din when Khusraw Khan 
usurped the throne, he distributed gold to different saints in 
order to secure their moral support. Some of them accepted 
his gifts and some refused. It is said that a sum of five 
hundred thousand tank.as were given to Shaykh Nizamu’d- 
Din. The Shaykh accepted the money and distri- 
buted the whole amount among the poor and deserving 
persons.^' 

When Sultan Ghiyasu’d-Din Tughluq had overpowered 
Khusraw Khan and ascended the throne, he wanted to recover 
all the money distributed by the usurper. All the Shaykhs 
who had retained the money in safe custody to return it to its 
lawful owner, complied with the demand of the Sultan. 
But Shaykh Nizamu’d-Din, who had already spent the whole 
amount on the poor, could not do so. He replied, " It was 
public property which had gone to the deserving ones. 
1 have not spent a single farthing of it on my account."’® 
The question may be raised why the saint, being a man of 
strong moral character and always professing to be free from 
worldly temptation, accepted the gift of Khusraw Khan. 
The principle on which he acted on such occasions may be 
gathered from his views on " Income and Expenditure 
expressed in some of his discourses recorded in Fawaidul- 
Fuad.^'' The compiler of this book says that on the 29th 
of Zilhajj, 708 A. H., while discussing on the subject 
‘ * Income and Elxpenditure ’ ’ a question was raised about the 


Maflabu t-TsUhin, I.O.L,, f. 54a. 
Siyaru'l-' Arifin, Or, 215. f. 154a. 
1* Ibid. 

13 Or. 1806. f . 23. 

91— I290B 
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acceptance of money by some of the saints. The saint re- 
marked » ** The acceptance of money and expenditure is 

governed by some conditions. The receiver ought to receive 
it in a lawful way and spend it on the deserving ones . . . 
A man should not beg anything from anybody; neither, 
should he express a desire nor think in his mind that so- 
and-so would give him a certain thing. But if a thing is 
offered to him without being asked and hoped for, then it is 
lawful for him. A certain great man has said that he never 
asked for a thing nor ' did he ever entertain any hope of 
receiving anything from any person, but whoever would 
voluntarily offer him a thing he would accept it even if the 
donor was a Satan.” 

The incident related above had brought about a strained 
relationship between Sultan Ghiyasu’d-Din Tughluq and 
Shaykh Nizamu’d-Din. The Sultan, at the instigation of some 
of his enemies, brought a charge of heresy against him for 
performing Sama or ecstatic dance accompanied by music, 
which is against the canon of orthodoxy. He was then 
summoned before an assembly of the doctors of divinity eund 
was asked to explain his conduct. After some discussions, 
the Sultan was convinced of the legality of Sama and he 
was allowed to go free.’* The Fawaid-ul-Fuad also refers 
to this accusation made by the Shaykh ’s enemies for per- 
forming Sama" in the discourse recorded on the 19th of 
Zilhajja, 720 A.H., the year when Ghiyas-u’d-Din Tughluq 
ascended the throne. 

Tliough the Sultan failed to take any drastic action 
against the Shaykh, he did not forgive him for his inability 
to return the money received from Khusraw Khan to the 
public treasury. This strained feeling grew more tense 
when Prince Muhammad Jawna became a great admirer and 

Siyarul-Aucliyaf Or. 1746, ff. 132-33. 

1* Or. 1606, f. I25«i. 
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disciple of the Shaykh. It is narrated by Ibn-Batute how 
on one occasion the Shaykh in a state of ecstacy said to the 
Prince, “ We give you the kingdom.”^® These reports of 
the prince's association with the Shaykh must have been 
carried to the Sultan and inflamed his wrath. While the 
Sultan was returning from his Bengal expedition, he issued 
an order asking the Shaykh to quit Delhi before his entry 
into the capital. The Shaykh is said to have replied to this 
message, * Hanuz Dilhi dm ast," . i.e., Delhi is still far 
off.'" It so happened that the Sultan was killed by the 
collapse of a new pavilion built for his reception at Afghan- 
pur near Tughluqabad, and he could not return to the 
capital.’® The death of the Sultan is popularly ascribed to 
the displeasure of the saint and his reply on this occasion is 
still used as a proverb in India. 

Some of the historians suspect that the fall of the pavilion 
was designed by Muhmmad Tughluq. Badauni and 
Nizamu‘d-Din accuse Barani for the suppression of this fact 
which he did not mention for fear of Firuz-Shah’s displeasure. 
Ibn Batuta states on the authority of an eye witness, Shaykh 
Ruknu’d-Din, that the pavilion was constructed with 
materials of timber by Ahmad Ayaz, the Inspector of 
Buildings, in such a way that it would collapse at any 
moment if elephants were allowed to trod on one of its 
sides. The whole reception was arranged by the Prince 
and as soon as the elephants were brought for display, 
the entire building fell on the Sultto and thus com- 
passed his death. This account of Ibn Batuta corroborates 
the suspicions of Badauni and Nizam. Besides this, we find 
that Ayaz was promoted from the position of an Inspector of 
Buildings to that of a minister as soon as Prince Muhammad 
became king. 


IS Vol. II, p. 39. 

17 Arabic History of Gujarat » p. 862. 


Tartkh-i-Ftruzshahtt p. 452. 
Vol. II, pp. 39-40. 
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Prof. Habib in his Hazrat Amir Khasrau of Delhi ^ 
is inclined to disbelieve the story of the strained rela- 
tionship between the Shaykh and the Sultan. He calls 
it “a latter day fabrication.” But from the facts and 
narratives of Ibn Batuta and others it appears that 
there were sufficient reasons for the existence of such a 
relationship between them. But it does not show that 
the Shaykh had any hand in the conspiracy against the 
Sultan. W. H. Sleeman in his Rambles and Recollections 
of an Indian OfficiaP^ holds that the death of the Sultan was 
brought about by Ulugh Khan at the instance of the saint 
through some of his devoted disciples. But there is no 
historical evidence either contemporary or late to corroborate 
this view of the writer. Nizamu’d-Din was a man of an 
entirely different character, far above the average, and he is 
above all suspicion. He cannot be held responsible for any 
subversive pohtical movement of the princes and nobles who 
accidentally happened to become his disciples for their 
spiritual welfare. 


M Pp. 41-42. 
a 11, p. 145. 
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INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY AN UNKNOWN 
EARLY ARAB GEOGRAPHER OF 
THE TENTH CENTURY 

Mr. Ramkumar Chaube, M.A., L.L.B. 

Hindu University j Benares 

Sir H. M. Elliot and Prof. Dowson in their History of 
India, Vol. 1, take notice of the early Arab Geographers 
of India as known to them. They begin with Salsilatut 
Tawarikh of the merchant Sulaiman (851 A.D.) with 

additions by Abu Zaidul Hasan of Siraf (916 A.D.). The 
next notice is that of Kitabvl Masaltk. tval Mamalil^ of 
Ibn Khurdadha (912 A.D.). Then follows the account 
Murujul Zahab of A1 Mas’udi (945 A.D.). The fourth 
is the Kitab-ul Ak.olim of A1 Istakhari (951 A.D.). After 
this comes Kitabul Masalili wal Mamalik. of Ibn Haukal 
(976 A.D.). We have then a long gap till we come to 
the famous encyclopaedic account of India by A1 Biruni 

(1030 A.D.). 

Our Geographer hlls up that gap. He compiled his 
book named Hudud ul A lam in 982-83 A.D. This 
is not mentioned by the historians Elliot and Dowson. 
While the other accounts mentioned above were written 
in Arabic, this one was written in Persian. Tomansky 
discovered a manuscript of the book dated 656 A.H. The 
Russian Orientalist Barthold made a photographic copy 
of it and published it at Leningrad in 1930 with an Intro- 
duction. The Geographer does not mention his name. 
The book is dedicated to Muhammad Ibn Ahmad (AI Hars 
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or Haras) who according to the said Doctor may have been 
one of the princes of Gozkon (Persia). 

The present paper gives a translation of the portion 
relating to India and Sind in it. It contains a description 
of 66 towns of India and 23 towns of Sind, thus making 
up a total 99 in all. This is the largest number of the 
towns in India and Sind described by any Arab Geographer 
known so far. Besides supplying geographical infor- 
mation, the author tells us some interesting things about 
the political and social condition of India in the the 1 0th 
century, before the invasions of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and hence its special importance for us. For instance, 
modern Lahore is mentioned by its ancient name as Lohavar 
by A1 Birunl- The residents of Lahore, however, pronounce 
it asLuhor or Labor )• Our Geographer, it is interesting 
to note, mentions it as Luhur. This is the earliest mention 
of Lahore in this particular way. At the time of the author, 
as he mentions, there were no Muhammadans there at all. 
From Kabul and Kandahar to Cape Comorin, India is 
depicted as full of rich temples with gold and brazen images 
which are prayed to by thousands of pilgrims and wor- 
shippers. At both the places mentioned above there were 
Brahmins as well as Buddhist monks. Among the birds 
and animals mentioned are horses, elephants, camels, cows, 
goats, rhinoceroses, peacocks, parrots (totak) and sariks (mod. 
maina) ; the last two are not translated in Persian but given 
in vernacular form. For the purposes of war, elephants 
are mentioned as of immense importance. He makes a 
particular mention of the fact that wine was forbidden through- 
out India. People were of fair as well as swarthy colour. 
Dancing girls appeared before the images in the temples with 
musical instruments. They have been noted in Southern 
India and Kalidasa makes a mention of them in Central 
India, but this Geographer notices them in North-Western 
India also. He mentions a river which protected men 
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from all sorts of troubles if they took a bath in it. This 
river perhaps is the Ganges. Kings are mentioned as 
just and people as brave and warlike. At some places 
they let the hair grow while at others they were clean shaven. 

> Coins of different weights and denominations are enumerated 
as current in Kanauj. Cotton was grown in India. Fine 
muslin > velvet and embroidered cloths are mentioned. In 
Southern India white shell (Saped Muhra), which is 
called Sankh, waS taken out of the sea and used for blowing 
by mouth as a musical instrument, and ivory was a thing 
used for making presents by the kings. Among the exports 
of India amber, musk, aloes, sticks for spear, gems, 
diamonds, pearls, sandalwood and shoes from Kathiawar 
find a special mention. People at some places were fond of 
fashionable dress also. 


Translation 

Section regarding the territory of India and its cities 
from “ Hudud-ul-Alam 

To the east of it lies the territory of China and 
Tibet; to the South is the great ocean; to the West the 
Rud-i-Mehran ; ’ to the East the boundary of Shiknan and 
Khan. India is well-populated and a place full of things 
of luxury, and abounds in cities, mountains, deserts, seas 
and sand and there are many things giving sweet scents 
which are produced there like musk, aloes, amber, camphor, 
and pearls of various varieties, including big varieties, 
diamonds, corals and plenty and innumerable kinds of 
medicinal herbs. Inside it there are many jungles full of 
various kinds of animals, like elephant, rhinoceros, peacock, 
karkai (P), p£mrots, sarik and others of the same sort. This 
is the biggest territory under the northern populated area. 


1 This is that port of Sind which takes a turn towards Sind. 
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Inside the whole of India wine is unlawful, while fornication 
is lawful and all the people are idolaters. 

1 . Qamrun^' Qamrun is a country on the eastern side 
of India and the king of that place is called Qamrun. It 
abounds in rhinoceros and there are mines of gold and 

(?) and wet variety of aloes grows there. 

2. Samph. This is a big city and it is included in 
the kingdom Qamrun and there Samphi (pertaining to 
Samph) aloes grows. 

3. Mandal. It is a small city in the kingdom of Qamrun 
and from there comes the Mandali aloes (of Mandal). 

4. Fansm. It is a big city and place of merchants 
and from here camphor comes and it is a port. The king 
of Fansur is known as Sitoha. It is a separate kingdom 
and under Fansur there are ten kings all from the hands of 
Sitoha. 

5. Qimar. It is a big city and its king is the most just 
of all the kings of India and in the whole of India fornication 
is lawful but not in Qimar. Ivory and Qimar i Aloes are 
used for presents which the king of this place makes. 

6. Hadanjira is a city of the markets one of which is 
Farsang (two miles long). It is under the king Sitoha. It is 
a prosperous city and full of luxurious things. 

7-1 1 . Namiyas, Harkand, Aurshin, Samandar, Indrus. 
They are 5 cities situated on the ocean and are under 
the king Dahum and Dahum does not regard anybody 
greater than himself. He has an army of 300,000 men and 
from nowhere is got the wet variety of aloes except the king- 
doms of Qamrun and Dahum. Here cotton of good variety 
is produced which grows on a plant which produces fruit for 
several years. 


* Like A! Birunli the geographer begins from east and goes to south, and 
west and last he takes up north. Qamrun is Kamrup or Assam. 
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12. Wamal. This is the territory from which SapeJ 
Nohra is got and it is blown like a musical instrument and 

it is called Sanbek. This territory abounds in elephants. 

13. Tusul. It is a big territory connected with China 
and between them there is a mountain and the people are of 
swarthy colour and they pul on cotton clothes. 

14. Musa. It is a territory connected with China and 
Tusul and it has strong forts and foundations and it produces 
much musk. 

15. Nauhin. It is the boundary of the kingdom of 
Dahum. Food and corn of Sarandip (Ceylon) is Supplied 
from here. Aurshfin, with its territory, runs like an island 
into the sea. Its climate is bad. This sea is called Bahr-ul- 
Ahnab. The ruler of this place Is a woman named Ratiya 
(or Watiya) and inside it there eure powerful and strong 
elephants, the like of which are nowhere found in India, and 
from there Bulbul (?) and Spear is produced. 

16. Manik,. * It is the territory connected with China 
and Musa and these are at war with the Chinese who fare 
better . 

17. Milt. They are four cities on the sea coast and all 
the four cities are called Mili and they are under the rule 
of Bilahara and there sticks for spears and Bulbul (?) is 
much produced. 

18-21. Saimur, Sindan Sobara, Khamhaya. These are 
four cities on the sea-coast and there are settled the Musal- 
mans and the Hindus with a Jama Masjid and a temple and 
the people of the place grow hair and always put on fashion- 
able lower garments and its climate is hot and its king is 
from Balahra, and from this Khizran (?) and sticks of spear 
and Bulbul (?) and walnut in great quantities are got. From 


3 It .should be Sankh. 

^ The Arab Geographer took India to be connected with China on the east. 
These countries, it seems, belong to Indo>China. 

92-1290B 
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Khambaya come the shoes which are supplied to the whole 
world. 

22. Famhal or QamhaL It is a city with great things of 
luxury and it is in the kingdom of Balahra. 

23. Babi. It is a city with things of luxury and the 
king of that country is a Mussalman and Omar bin Abdul 
Aziz who advanced and captured Mansura was from this 
city. 

24. Qandhar. ^ it is a big city and it has a great number 
of images of gold and silver and it is a place of Monks and 
Brahmins (Buddhist Sraman and Brahman) and it is a city of 
luxuries and has a separate territory. 

25. Hasinakra. It is a place of luxuries and has a big 
territory. 

26. Bajona. It is a town on the borders of desert. 

27. Rahnik‘ It is a populous city where clothes of 
Shara (valuable woollen cloth) are produced. 

28. Fama. It is a small city from where a large quantity 
of pearls comes. 

29. Konsar. It is a small city with many temples in it. 

30. Nonun. It is a city and it has more than 300,000 
houses with many houses of courtezans. 

31. Baksan. It is a populous town and here people 
shave their beard and inside there are many images golden 
and brazen. It is a place of hermits and monks of India 
and Brahmins, and they say we are of the line of Abr aham . 

32. Balhari is a big city and populous cuid a place of 
traders from India, Khurasan and Omaq (Oman ?) and it 
produces much musk and within the whol^ of this is the 
rule of Bilahra and after this comes the king of Kanauj. 

33. Khalhin is a small populous city and is famous for 
clothes, velvet and Shara and also for medicinal herbs. 

B Before the 1 Ith century QandshSr and Afghanistan were regarded as parts of 
India and they are included here. 
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34. Barhara. It is a big city full of luxurious things. 

33. Kannauj. It is a big city and capital of the Rai of 
Kannauj and many of the kings of India owe their alle- 
.giance to him and he does not consider anybody to be 
greater than himself and they say that he has 1 50,000 
horsemen and 800 elephants which he can bring to the 
battlefield. 

36-39. Balri, Qalri, Phari, Zor. These four cities are 
from Sind but towards the Rud-i-Mehran and it is a place 
of luxuries and here there is no seat (throne) and commodi- 
ties from the whole of India come here and it has Strength 
of two lines (of forts) and it is a wet place. 

40. Basmad. It is a small city of India and with many 
luxuries. 

41 . Multan. It is a big city of India and inside it there 
is a very big image and people go to this place on pilgri- 
mage for paying homage and the name of the image is 
Multan and it is a strong place and Bafandar ( ?) and the 
Sultan of this place is Quraish from the descendants of Sama 
and has a seat about mile and he reads the Khutba for 
Mughri. 

42. Jandrud is a small city near Multan. 

43 . Jabarsari is a small populous city with luxuries and 
there the date-palm of India and Khayar Shambar (?) 
grows. 

44. Nahranj has been a big city but now it is in ruins 
and of it a small place is left. 

45. Luhor (mod. Lahore) is a city with great territory 
and its king is under the Amir of Multan and inside it are 
many markets and houses and in it the trees of almond, 
walnut and chilghoza abound and it has no Mussalmans at 
all. 

46. Ramiyan. It is a city on a big mound and inside 
there are some Mussalmans and they are called Salh 2 uri 
while all others are idolaters and there the slaves of India, 
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and other mercantile commodities come for disposal, and the 
Sultan of that place is from the tribe of Amir of Multan 
and in this city there is a temple in which there is an image 
brazen but carved with gold and it is held in high respect, 
and there are thirty women who every day go round the 
image with small drums and dancing. 

47 . Jalhandar is a city situated on a hill and with cold 
climate and there velvet and other sorts of cloths embroidered 
and unembroidered are manufactured and there is a distance 
of 5 days’ journey from Ramiyan to Jalhandar and on the 
whole road there are the trees of Halela, Balela and Amla 
(Indian Triphala) which are taken to the whole world from 
this city and this city is within the boundary of Kannauj. 

48. Salabur is a big city with markets and traders and 
commodities and it is under the rule of the king of Kannauj 
and it has a variety of coins (Dirham) that the exchanges go 
on with them, like Barada, Nakhwar, Shabani, Kabhemra, 
Kemwan, and Kore (these are the names of coins) and each 
has got a different weight and there are a great number of 
temples and the wise men of it are Brahmans and it is rich in 
sugar and Baniz (?) and honey, walnuts, cows, goats and 
camels. 

49. Barmehyun. It is a city like an inn and every 
year for four days the market is very brisk and Kannauj is 
near from it and it is the boundary of the Rai and inside it 
there is a river of which it is said that no trouble reaches him 
who washes himself with its water, and at the time any elder 
of that place dies, all the youngers who are under him kill 
themselves. The king of that place si Is on a throne 
wherever he goes and thirty men carry it up to the place to 
which the king wishes and between the city and Tibbet there 
is a distance of 5 days’ journey across the valleys very 
difficult to pass. 

50. Held is a territory near Kannuaj and between them 
there is a high mountain and its territory is small but its 
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people are very brave and warlike and it has a petty king 
and there is enmity between him and the Reii of Kannauj . 

51. T aisal. Its territory is connected with Hetal and 
between them there is a mountain very difficult to pass. 
The people tie the burdens to their backs and then climb 
up. It is a place with very few luxurious things. 

52. Baital. Its territory is connected with Taisal and 
it is a place of merchants of the world and famous for 
musk. 

53. Taki is a territory with populous cities and with 
luxuries and people are swarthy as well as fair. 

54. Salukhin. It is a territory with many commodities 
and its king is called Najaya and takes wives from the tribe 
of Balahra and from here much sandal is got. 

55. Laharz. It is a territory known by the name of the 
king. It is famous for fairness and justice and it is said 
that the king can bring 100,000 men to the battlefield and 
of the kings of the above three places he is the bravest and 
from this place Aloes and Sandal come. 

56. Kurdez is a city on the boundary of Ghazni and 
India on the peak of mound and it has a strong fort and has 
3 lines and the people of that place are Khawarij. 

57. Sol is a town situated on a mountain full of luxu- 
rious things and inside it there are all Afghans and from it 
up to Hasinan is the way between the mountains and 
between them 72 small rivers have to be crossed and it is a 
place full of danger. 

58. Banihar. It is a place and the king of that place 
seems to be a Mussalman and he has many wives from 
the Mussalmans, Afghans and Hindus more than thirty, and 
other people are image-worshippers and inside there are 
three images which are very huge. 

59. HeCan is a city situated on the peak of a mountain 
and from it a river flows in the valley and it is used for 
cultivation. 
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60-61. Jilwat and Bilwat are twp cities on the left and 
right of the road on the peaks of two mountains and there 
is a river between them and there are many temples in them 
and there sugarcane is grown. They are rich in cows and . 
goats. 

62. Bairoza is a city under the boundeury of Multan and 
India and all the commodities of India come there and it has 
many temples. 

63. Lamghan. It is a city on the borders of Rod and it 
is a place for traders and it has many temples. 

64. Dainur is a city situated on the limits of Rod and it 
is a place for traders from the whole of Khurasan and inside 
it there are many temples and in both the cities the traders 
are Mussalmans who are permanent residents and both the 
cities are populous and full of luxuries. 

65. Waihind. It is a big city and the king of that 
place is Jaipal and this Jaipal is under the Rai of Kannauj 
and inside there are some Mussalmans and much of the 
mercantitle commodity comes to this territory, like musk, 
pearls and valuable cloths. 

66. Qashmir. It is a big city and full of luxuries and 
with many traders and the king of that country is the Rai of 
Kannauj and inside it there are many temples and there 
many Hindus go for pilgrimage. 

There is a separate section about Sind. In the intro- 
duction is given a general description defining boundaries, 
saying that it is connected with Khurasan. The climate is 
hot and inside there is a desert and mountains and the people 
are swarthy in colour with soft bodies but sure laborious and 
there are many Mussalmans there, and there are many traders 
there and the articles of trade are leather, shoes, date palms, 
Paniz(?)and red Ibang (?). Then there follows a short 


0 This is not the country of Kashmir. This is Jaikaf^bad or Utile Kashmir. 
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description of twenty-three cities. For the sake of brevity 
only names are given here. 

1 . Mansura. 2. Manjabri. 3, Sadusan. 4. Nauroz. 
5. Maswahi. 6. Debul. 7. Faniki- 8. Armasal. 9. Tez. 
10. Kez. 11. Koshak^ 12. Deh. 13. Durk Askaf. 
14. Rasal^. 15. Mushtzi. 16. Bajbur. 17. Bahalbara. 
18. Mahali. 19. Mandan. 20. Kejkonan. 21. Shora. 
22. Abal. 23. Qandabil. 
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SOME HINDU ELEMENTS IN MUSLIM 
COINAGE OF INDIA 

Dr. SURENDRAKISHORE CHAKRABORTY, 

M.A.. Ph.D., F.R.N.S. 

A. M. College^ Mymen&ingh 

Numismatics is a very important source of information for 
the history of a country, and incidentally it brings before us 
the contemporary condition of a society, its religious and 
economic phases. A close study of the coins of a period 
reveals many elements which are necessary for a proper 
evaluation of the stage of culture reached by a people at a 
particular time. But on occasions scholars are misled, as they 
fail to visualise the social condition in the ages long past. In 
Indian history, an attempt was made to draw a definite con- 
clusion as regards the religious belief of Kanishka the 
Kushana, from the coins issued by him. As he issued coins 
with the figures and names of different gods and goddesses, 
Hindu, Iranian, Buddhist and Greek, it was inferred that he 
paid equal reverence to all these deities and, consequently, he 
was dubbed an eclectic. But this conclusion cannot be accepted 
in its entirety. Kanishka might have been very tolerant in his 
religious views, but this is not proved from his coins ; and a 
definite conclusion can be arrived at only when we can secure 
more relevent pieces of evidence about his religious belief. 
The more reasonable conclusion would be to ascribe to the 
Kushana Emperor a generous attitude towards his subjects, to 
placate and please them by taking to coin devices that would 
appeal to their religious sentiments, and thus make foreign 
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domination more acceptable to them. The coins bore the 
figures of particular gods and goddesses in those localities 
where the people happened to be their votaries. As the 
Kushana Empire was very extensive and included territories 
Outside India, it is not strange that there is a medley of 
foreign gods and goddesses in the coins of Kanishka. It is 
therefore evident that we have correct information about the 
religious condition of the Kushana Empire under Kanishka 
from his coins, though our interpretation of the facts observed 
may, on occasions, go wrong. A more careful study is there- 
fore needed, and full importance must be given -to the 
unknown factors that played a part in days gone by in the 
coinage of a period so remote from us. 

India had been invaded by the Greeks, the Sakas, the 
Pahlavas and the Kushanas in the past, and they had modi- 
fied the coinage of Northern India perceptibly. But the 
Muslim invasion brought about a revolution in the coinage of 
the country, and its influence was felt throughout the land, 
with the exception of the extreme South. The Muslim coin- 
t>ge was “ closely bound up with the history and traditions of 
their religion.” ' But the earlier rulers had to retain certain 
Hindu elements in their coinage. It does not prove that they 
had any liking for the indigenous sys'em ; it was only a com- 
promise with local sentiment, necessitated by the exigen- 
cies of administration. A violent break with the past 
would have landed them in economic difficulties, and inspite 
of their religious fervour and bigotry, they had to adopt 
features which were antagonistic to Islamic teaching. Islam 
forbids the engraving of images, but the Bull and Horseman 
Type of the Rajput States had to be retained. The use of 
Nagri script and the translation of the Kalima in Sanskrit 
were meant to make the new issues acceptable to the children 
of the soil. But gradually, as the people were acclimatised to 

* C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, 1922 (The Heritage of India Series), 
p. 67. 

9J— 1290B 
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the newer system, the local features were given up; and the 
coins had a greater affinity to the issues of the Muslim 
dynasties outside India. ** With some notable exceptions 
pictorial devices ceeise to appear on Indian coins. Both 
obverse and reverse are henceforth entirely devoted to the 
inscription, setting forth the King’s name and titles as well 
as the date in the Hijri era and place of striking or mint now 
making their first appearance on Indian money.” ‘ Another 
new feature was the Kalima — the Muslim Declaration of 
Faith — in the legends, and this practice owes its origin to the 
early Califs of Syria in the eighth century. It was how- 
ever, under the Mughuls that the currency ” attained a posi- 
tion of predominating importance ’ ’ and came to be imitated 
even by independent communities. 

It is evident that the Muslim rulers of India were cons- 
trained to use the Hindu weight system, types, script symbols, 
etc., in their coins for a longtime; these reappear on occasions 
even in later times. The only reason for this practice is to be 
found in the dictates of economic necessity and not in religious 
toleration. Under some of the later Kings, e.g., Jahangir, 
Haidar Ali and others, when the fervour of the new faith was 
not burning so strong, there appeared features which were clear- 
ly non-Islamic ; and eve.i some of the practices which are vio- 
lently assailed as opposed to Islamic faith in this 20th century 
A.D., which is deemed to be an age of great toleration and 
culture, were complacently followed by the rulers of old, e.g., 
Sri before their names, the use of Swastika, Trisula and other 
symbols which are deemed auspicious by the Hindus. We 
shall take up the Hindu elements one after another, and 
point out the gradual transformation and the adoption of the 
new system practically over the whole country, the extreme 
South excepted, as it did not come under the influence of the 
foreign invaders. 


® Brown, The Coina o/ India, p. 67. 
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I. THE WEIGHT SYSTEM.— The Bull and Horseman 
Type of coins, which are mentioned as Dllliwals or “ Delhi 
Coinage" by the Muslim historians, are based on the age-old 
weight system of the Purana coins." The oldest coins of India 
had 2 weight-systems for the 2 metals — silver and copper ; 
the Puranas or Dharanas of silver had a weight of 32 ratis, 
approximately 58 grains, and the copper coins, the Karsha- 
panas, weighed 80 ratis or 1 46 grains and all these coins were 
of punch-marked variety. For business transactions these 
coins and their sub-multiples were used, as we find clearly 
laid down in Kautilya's Arthasdstra.' The Rajput dynas- 
ties adopted the ancient weight system of 32 ratis hmd the 
Muslim conquerors at first adhered to this weight system. 
Surely later on they set up a new standard of weight for their 
coins, but it required nearly five centuries before the older 
system was completely" replaced. The paucity of silver in 
the medieval period compelled the Rajput dynasties to issue 
coins in billon, “a mixture of silver and copper in varying 
proportions.” A homogeneous alloy of these two metals is 
possible only in the ratio of 71*89 silver to 28* 1 1 of copper 
But this was not surely known in the period. So the com- 
position ranged “ from fairly good silver to nearly pure 
copper.” ^ The coming of the Muslims synchronised 
with the ‘‘reappearance of silver in the currency,” 
due to the opening up ‘‘ of commercial relations with 
Central Asia.” Billon continued from the time of Iltutmish 
downwards, for the token coins. The debasement gradually 
became so great at last, that the billon coins were replaced 
by copper ones, as a circulating medium. 


^ V. A Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian MaseunXt Calcutta, Part II, p. 252> 
^ ECautiIya*s ArthaSasfra, translated by R. Shamasastry, 1915, p. 98. 

•*» C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 68. 

Ibid,, p. 68, Footnolo I. 

7 ibid., p. 68. 
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II. TYPES. 

(i) The Bull Type . — Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni was the 
first Muslim conqueror of the Punjab. He led a number of 
expeditions between the years 1001 and 1026 A.D. He 
annexed the Punjab to his dominions in the year 1021 . The 
latter rulers of this dynasty were driven out of Ghazni 
by the Chieftains of Ghor, and they made Lahore their 
capital till 1051. These princes issued small billon coins 
with the Rajput Bull on the obverse, and Arabic legend in 
Cufic script on the other side. 

(iV) The La\shmi Type . — Muhammad bin Sam of Ghor 
deposed Khusrau Malik, the last of the Ghaznawaid rulers of 
Lahore, in 1187, and after the battle of Tarain in 1192 
founded the Muhammadan dynasty which may be actually 
said to begin with his successor Qutbuddin Aibek. 
Muhammad bin Sam issued a series of gold coins with the 
goddess Lakshmi on the obverse, undoubtedly in imitation 
of the coins issued by the Kings of Kanouj. 

(in) The Bull and Horseman Type . — The coins which 
were in ordinary use during the early period of Muslim rule 
axe known as ‘*DilIiwals, Delhi being fixed as the capital by 
Qutbuddin. The coins were" usually of billon." ^ These 
had the Chauhan Horseman Type on the obverse and the 
humped Bull with the ruler’s name in Nagri on the reverse, 
and these circulated till the reign of ‘ Alauddin MasOd 
(1241-1246 A.D. ). The name of Chahada Deva of Narw 2 ur 
is associated with that of lltutmish on some of the coins of 
this class. According to H. N. Wright this is an example 
of the tendency of the Muslim Sultans, ** after acquiring 
Hindu territory, to eissimilate the local coinage with very 
slight modifications." " 


^ V. A. Smith, Catalogue oj Coins in the Indian Museum^ p. 257. 

9 H. N. Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Mol, 11, 
Muhammadan Series, 1907, p. 7. 
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(lo) The Portrait Type. — lltutmish (1211-1236) issued 
various kinds of silver tankahs of which the earliest issue 
had on the obverse “a portrait of the King on horseback,” 
to left with upraised mace in right hand. The figure is after 
“ the Ghor Model and is dated A H. 608.” " 

(o) The Horseman Type — obverse with the name of 
the Sultan and his titles on the reverse — was continued up 
to the time of Nasiruddin Mahmud, though a single speci- 
men is known to date from the time of Balban.*' Evidently 
this type was a modification of the prevalent type, retaining 
only the Horseman, and substituting the name ^ and the 
titles of the Sultan for the Bull. Balban was the first 
to give up the ‘‘ Hindu device of the Chauhan horseman 
on his billon coins,” but for the convenience of his subjects 
that space was occupied by his name in Nagri character.”' 

Gradually the Hindu features were obliterated from the 
coins and the representations of animals and human figures 
ceased completely. The coins were embellished with ins- 
criptions only, on both the sides. As the people became 
more conversant with the purely Muslim coinage, there was 
no necessity now for imitating the pre-Muslim types and the 
inclusion of the names of the rulers in Nagri in the legends. 
The practice of representing animals and human beings on 
coins was surely against the orthodox dictates of Islam, but 
the Sultans were constrained to adopt the current usage for 
the sake of convenience and gradually discarded these 
features when they found themselves strong enough to do 
so. Under Akbar and Jahangir, Islamic orthodoxy waned 
to a great extent, and they beautified their coins with fine 
representations of animals, human beings and zodiacal 
figures. Akbar was a great innovator undoubtedly. 

C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 70. 

** H. N. Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. iJ, p 6. 

C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 72, Foolnoto I. 

H. N. Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. H, p. I. 
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{vi) 7 he Hau)\ Type . — ^Akbar in order to commemorate 
the conquest of Asirgarh issued the beautiful Muhars with 
Hawk to right device and ornaments in field, in the forty- 
fifth year of his reign; and these were struck in the mint 
of Asirgarh." 

ioii) From the Agra mint were issued in the fiftieth 
year of his reign the llahi Muhar with the figure of a Duck 
to right and ornaments in field.'” Both the types are very 
fine in execution. 

{oiii) The unique coins of Akbar are the mintless 
half muhars bearing the figures of “Rama andSita.”’*' 
Lane-Poole gives a full description of a specimen in the 
British Ma.ieum.'' In the obverse within the dotted circle, 
there are two figures : “ (1) a man, wearing a crown of 

three cusps, and carrying a sheaf of arrows and a stretched 
bow, followed by (2) a woman who draws back her long 
veil from her face.” 

The coins with the portraits of Akbar and Jahangir were 
all issued in the reign of the latter. It is surely very rare to 
come across such types in Muslim coinage. But we have 
a similar type in the reign of Sultan Shamsu-d-din Iltutmish. 
“Several specimens in two types of this rare issue are 
known.’’ Outside India also, we meet with such types, 
though very rarely, and this is but natural, as the practice is 
not countenanced by Islam.'® 


3* S. Lane-Poole, The Coins of the Moghul Emperors of Hinduathan in the British 
Museum, 1892, PI. V, No. 166. 

15 Ibid., No. 173. 

C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 95. 

S. Lane-Poole, The Coins of the Moghul Emperors of Hinduathan in the British 
Museum, No. 172. 

18 S. H. Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 1923, p. 156. 

18 *‘The Mintages of tlie 'Ayubite KUalifa.^the Saljuqides of Rum, the AtSbegs of 
Mosul, the Urliik ides of Amid (DTarbikrl and Marldln frequently display crowned 
figures sitting on horseback or croasdegged on thrones. "-Hodivala, Mughal 
Numismatics, p. 156. 
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(ix) The Portrait Muhar of Akbar. — It was issued in the 
first year of the reign of Jahangir ; on the obverse it has the 
full-faced portrait of Akbaur and the legend Allahu Ahbar,^^ 
on the reverse, a representation of the sun covering the whole 
face. 

(x) The Portrait Type of Jahangir and the so-called 
Bacchanalian Type. — These Muhars are very beautiful 
specimens of Mughul coins."’* On the obverse the portrait bust 
of Jahangir radiates, and weeiring a turban, and on the reverse 
a lion surmounted by the setting sun. The Bacchanalian 
Type issued from Ajmer shows the Emperor seated cross- 
legged on the throne with a goblet in his right hand.**^' Mr. 
Hodivala in his book on Mughul Numismatics has clearly 
shown that these were not properly coins. They were 
‘ ‘ jewels or souvenirs presented by the Emperor to his most 
faithful or confidential followers and were suspended from 
the neck or pinned to the head-dress just as medals or other 
decorations are worn in our own days.’ The practice, 
however, shows that the Islamic injunction not to have any 
representations of animate beings had greatly slackened and 
this will be evident also from the Zodiacal coins issued by the 
same Emperor. In the 13th year of his reign “ appeared the 
famous Zodic coins, on which the pictorial representations of 
the signs of the Zodiac were substituted for the names of the 
months on the reverse.” These beautiful coins are very 
rare and are eagerly sought after by Numismatists. 

With the assertion of orthodoxy under the later Emperors 
such coins were discontinued, and it has been very truly 
remarked that the coins of Aurangzeb (1658 — 1707) and 

Hodivala, Mughal Nwnismaiica, p. 153. 

S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum, Mughal Emperors, 
PK IX, Nos. 12-14. 

/bid.. Nos. 17-19, PI. IX. 

23 Hodivala, Mughal Numismatics, p. 149. 

2* C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 95; S, Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Coins in 
the British Museum^ Mughal Emperors, PI. X. 
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his successors eure, with very few exceptions, monotonous 
in the extreme. A Portrait Medal of Shah Alam II was 
recently brought to notice by Mr. S. H. Hodivala. It was 
struck in 1771 ; and thus Shah Alam II seems to be the only 
other Timurid Emperor of Hindusthan who defied the “ law 
and custom of Islam ’ ’ and * ‘ dared to stamp his own image 
either on gold or silver.” "’' It was not a coin but was 
meant to commemorate his entrance to Delhi as Emperor. 

(xi) The Elephant Type oj Tipu. — One of the Muslim 
rulers of the 18th century A.D. who has been compared to 
Muhammad bin Tughluq for innovations in his coinage was 
Tipu Sultan of Mysore (1782-1799 A.D.). He was an 
ardent follower of Islam, but for his copper coins he adopted 
the elephant device of the Wodeyar Kings of Mysore (1578- 
1 733) and the animal appears in various attitudes on the 
obverse, sometimes to right, sometimes to left, with trunk 
raised, and with trunk lowered. On the 40 — cash pieces 
he carries a flag. 

( if) The Fish Type of Oudh. — The Nawabs of Oudh 
issued Rupees from their mint at Lucknow (1784-1818 
A.D.) with the Fish as the Type; and these are known as 
Macchhdar Rupees. The Fish was the royal badge of the 
Oudh family and it was put on the reverse of their coins. 
These bear the regnal date 26 and the mint name Banaras. 
Fish is an auspicious emblem among the Hindus and it 
appears as such in the ancient Buidhist and Jain sculptures 
as well. The latest issue of the Macchhdar rupees and 
muhars are believed to have been minted by the Lucknow 
mutineers during the Sepoy Mutiny. Thece had the Hijra 
date 1229 and the mint name Subah Awadh. This closes 
the indigenous coinage of the province. 


*5 C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 97. 

^ Numismatic Supplement, No. XLIV. [Numismatic Society of India). 
W Ibid., 39. 

28 C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 105. ^ Ihid., p. 108. 
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Hi. LEG£NDS> — I shall only refer to those parts of the 
legends which were inserted in them mainly for the 
convenience of the inhabitants of the soil. For further 
details, 1 may refer to the various standard works on the 
subject given at the end. 

(a) Subject-matter. — (i) The Kalima in Sansl^rit. Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni is responsible for these unique coins. 
He struck a number of silver tanl^ahs at Lahore, called in 
these coins Mahmodpur, and these had his name and the 
translation of the Kalima in Sanskrit on the obverse ; on the 
reverse the legend is in Arabic. This is “ for the first and 
last time in the annals of Muslim Numismatics to translate the 
whole of the Arabic legend into Sanskrit.” The interesting 
points as marked out by Rao Bahadur Dikshit are ‘ ‘ the trans- 
lation of Alla by Aoyal^ta, and Rasul by Avatara.'' The 
prophet is referred to as Jina in the word Jinayana, “ passing 
or tremsit of the prophet ’ ' from Mecca to Medina, from 
which dates the era Hijri. The word Jina is generally used 
by the Buddhists and Jains to denote the founders or 
supreme teachers of their religion and is surely an ” appro- 
priate expression ” as referring to the Prophet of Islam. 

(a) The names of the Rulers. — The Muslim rulers 
in the early period of their domination not only put their 
names in the local script on their coins, but also put 
in the names of their Hindu predecessors, perhaps 
for better identification. The most common name 
of a Hindu ruler is that of Sri Hamirah. The coin of this 
ruler is described by V. Smith in his Catalogue, and is 
of the usual Horseman-Bull Type. His exact date is not 
given, but he was evidently a predecessor of Muhammad 


3® S. Lanc.PooIe, Catalogue oj Coins in the British [Museum — The Mughal 
Emperors — Nos. 505—5 1 4. 

K. N. Dikshit, Numh. Supp., No, XLVI, 1935-36, p. 29. [Numismatic 
Society oj India). 

3* V. A. Smith, Catalogue oj Coins in the Indian Museum, Part IL, p. 252. 
94-1290B 
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bin Sam (1 193-1205 A.D.) and ruled in the Delhi region. 
Sri Hamirah in Nagri occurs in some of the coins of the 
following rulers : — (1) Muhammad bin Sam (1 1 93- 1 205 A.D.), 
(2) Mahmud bin Mahammad, (3) Tajuddin Yaldaz, (4) 
Shamsuddin lltutmish (1211-1236), (5) Ruknuddln Furfiz 
Shah (1236), (6) jalal-uddin Razia (1236-39), (7) 

Mu’izzuddin Bahram Shah (1239-1241), (8) ’Akuddin 

Mas’fld Shah (1241-46) and (9) Nasiruddin Mahmfld ( 1 246- 
65). These are all Sultans of Delhi. Their contemporaries 
of other provinces also continued the practice, e.g,, (10) 
Nasiruddin Qubscha of Sind, (11) Jalaluddin of KhwSrizm 
(1220-1224), (12) Saifuddin Al-Hasan Qarlagh (died before 
Multan in 1249 A.D.) and (13) Nasiruddin Muhmmad 
Qzurlagh (reigned in Sind from 1249 A.D.). Another 
Hindu King whose name is found in the legends is Chahada 
Deva. He was the king of Narwar (about 1232-60) and he 
issued coins of Bull and Horseman Type in billon and 
copper. His name was inscribed in the billon coins of 
lltutmish ^ and there were close imitations of the coins of 
the Hindu prince Chahada Deva who himself imitated the 
coins of Samanta Deva, one of the Hindu Kings of Chind 
who reigned in the 10th Century A.D. On the reverse of 
the Chahada Deva coins occurs the Bull as usual and the 
legend — Asavari Sri Samanta Deva. In lltamash’s coins 
of the Chahada Deva variety, the whole inscription occurs on 
the obverse, only “ Samanta is replaced by Samasirala. 
The legend stands thus — Asabari Srt Samasirala Dva. The 
word AsSbari is a name of goddess DurgH. The name of 
Samanta Deva occurs in the obverse some of the copper 
coins of Sultan Razia ; perhaps this is the reminiscence of 
the Chahada coins of her father. The . name of another 
Hindu prince, the fourth one, is found on the reverse of some 


33 H. N, Wriffht, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. 11, No*. 77-79, 

34 ibid. 

3* C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, pi. VI, footnote, I. 
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of the billon coins of 'Alauddin Masud Shah (1241-1246) 
who also had Sri Hamirah on others. This prince cannot 
be identified ; his name as given on the coins is Sri Shalopa. 
The only prince with whose name this has some phonetic 
semblance is Sallakshana Pala (about 976-1003 A.D ) who 
belonged to the Tomara Dynasty of Ajmer and Delhi and 
this might have been an abbreviation. 

The Muslim rulers who put their name in the local 
scripts on their coins tried to give the nearest phonetic 
equivalents to their names, and had no uniform system 
of spelling them, e.g., (1) (Muhammad 

bin Sam), (2) or or 

(Shamsuddin lltutmish), (3) 

(Rukunuddin Firuz Shah 1), (4) (Mu’izzuddin 

Bahram Shah), (5) or 

(’Alauddin Ma’sud Shah), (6) (Ghiyasud- 

dln Balban), (7) (Mu’izuddin Kaiqubad), 

(8) 51^^ (Jalaluddin Firuz Shah 11), (9) 

(’Alauddin Muhammad Shah 11), (10) 

^ ^iSTrlt (Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 1), ( 1 1 ) ^: 

(Muhammad Bin Tughluq). These instances will 

clearly prove that there was no attempt at uniformity, either 
in spelling or language. It is strange that even the orthodox 
Sultan Muhammad Bin Tughluq had to put an inscription 
in Nagri (No 11) on some of his token coins. Perhaps 
this was meant to secure the success of his experiment 
at forced currency.** This practice among the Sultans 
ceased for some time but was revived by Sher Shah and 
his successors; and we have in their coins their names 
in the local script, e.g., (12) ^ or (13) # 

gwariT or # ^rrf^ (Islam Shah) ; (14) ^ 

mV, ^ (Muhammad 'Adil Shah). 

Some of the provincial rulers followed the same practice. 


Brown, The Coin* oy India, p. 73, 
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e.g., (15) (Ghiyasuddm Bahadur Shah JI, 

1554-1560), (16) ^ ^9 an^ (Dau’d Shah Kararani, 
1 572-76). Some of the contemporaries of the early Sultans 
of Delhi adopted the usual system — Nasiruddin Qabacha, 
Jalaluddin of Khwarizm, Saifuddin Al-Husan Qarlagh. 
The forms of their names as given in the coins are ( 1 7) 
^ (18) (19) and 

( 20 ) ^ 

{b) Language and Script . — Evidently these legends 
were meant to be given in the Sanskrit language but the 
spelling as well as grammar are faulty ; and these deviated 
much from the standard forms, e.g., ‘?il on many of the 
coins and such others. Some of the names are in possessive, 
e.g., ^ “ of Sher Shah, " and this practice was 

followed by a few of his successors — Islam Shah, Muhammad 
Shah, Bahadur Shah and Daud Shah. The script is the con- 
temporary Nagri. But there is no doubt that the Bengal 
Sultans Bahadur Shah and Daiid Shah, as also Sher Shah 
and his successors in their coins issued from Bengal mints, 
used the contemporary Bengali script, though in Nelson 
Wright’s Catalogue of Coins these are given in Nagri script 
only. 

(c) The Honorific Srt . — The names of the Sultans are 
all preceded by the honorific Sri. It is evident that this 
was the usual practice among the Hindus and it has come 
down to us. Surely it had no religious significance, or 
otherwise the Muslim rulers would not have adopted it in 
their coin legends. They only imitated the Hindu usage 
in the matter, though now-a-days attempts are made 
to impose a significance on it which it evidently never 
had. 

(d) The System of Dating . — The Muslims usually date 
their coins in the Hijri Era which begins on Friday, July 
1 5th- 1 6th, A.D. 622. This Era was naturally adopted 
by the Muslim rulers. Akbar for the first time deviated 
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£rom the usual practice. His llahi coins were dated in 
the new Regnal Elra — the New Solar Era founded by him . 
Jahangir also used a soleur era of his own starting from the 
date of his accession. Solar months are inscribed in the 
coins of Shah Jahan from the 2nd to the 5th yecir of his 
reign, though the years of his coins are lunar. But later 
on the old system of reckoning was continued. 

IV. THE SYMBOLS. — The symbols which were used as 
monograms on the coins were of various shapes, some 
linear, some circular and so on. Mr. N. Wright has 
brought together a list of 29 symbols which are found on 
the coins of the Sultans of Delhi,*'' and another list of 26 
which embellished the coins of Malwa.'" Lane-Poole has 
a list of figures ^' which were used in the Mughul coins. 
It seems strange, though perfectly true, that many of the 
symbols found on Muslim coins hgure in the oldest coinage 
of India — the punch-marked variety. I shall take up a 
few of them in support of my statement. The figures 
5, 6, 9, II and 12 in N. Wright’s Catalogue are 
practically the same as the symbols in the punch-marked 
coins classified by Mr. Durga Prosad^* — figures 82, 84, 
83 (pi. 23) ; no (pi. 27) and 13 (pi. 22) euid such others. 
That meuny of these ornaments on the Muslim coins are of 
indigenous origin may be safely postulated ; and this had 
been in use for centuries in this country. Whether these 
had any other special significance except a desire to take 
in what they actually found in use in the country and thus 
attracted their attention is difficult to determine. But we 


37 Hodivala, Mughal Numismatics, p. II. 

3* C. J. Brown, The Coins of India, p. 96, Footnote 3. 

39 H. N. WrigKt, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. 11, p. 128. 

10 Ihid., p. 291. 

S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Coins in the Rritish Museum.— Mughal Emperors, 
p. 364. 

H. N. Wriglit, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, VoJ. 11, p. 12H. 
Numismatic Supplement (Numismatic Society of India), 19.34 — XLV. 
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find that some of them were used by the Hindus who attached 
a special significance to them ; and the adoption of these 
s 3 nnbo]s might be due to an attempt to placate and please 
the inhabitants of the country. Swastika, as we all know, 
is a , particularly auspicious symbol among the Hindus. 
No. 12 in N. Wright’s Catalog ue is the four-armed ordinary 
tyF>e,''^ while the whirling Swastika figures as No. 6. 
Trisula either singly '*’ or a number combined together'*® 
figures in many other coins. The lotus flower and its 
variants are also met with. The Mughuls had the Sun, 
the Tree, the Umbrella, etc., on their coins.*^ Evidently 
many of the symbols were of Hindu origin and of special 
significance to them ; the attempt of the Muslim rulers, 
even the most orthodox, to stick to the older practice and 
their long residence in the country made them to appreciate 
even the symbols to which the Hindus had particular 
attachment, e.g.. Swastika in some of the coins of Sher 
Shah, Islam Shah and Muhammad ’Adll Shah, or the 
Umbrella in some of the coins of Shah Alam, the Mughal 
Emperor (1759-1806). So even in this minor matter, the 
Muslim rulers did not definitely deviate from the older 
practice, and used many of the symbols which had come 
down to their time from remote antiquity. 


« H. N. Wright, Co alogue of Coins in the Indian Museum., Vol. II. p 128 
« Ibid., p. 261. No. 1 . 

« Ibid., p. 128, No. .0. 

« S. I..anf-Poole- Col iloguc oj Coins in the Rrilish Museum. - Mughal Emperors, 

p. 
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THE REIGN OF SULTAN HUMAYON 
SHAH BAHMANI AND HIS CHARACTER 

Mr. H. K. Sherwani. M.A. (Oxon.) 

Osmcnia University, Hyderabad 

Before his death Ahmad II had appointed his eldest son 
Humayun heir to the throne in preference to his other sons, 
Hasan Khan and Yahya Khan. It is said that as HumayOn 
was harsh in temper there was consternation among the 
nobles so that some, like the Wakil-i Salianat Raja Rustam 
Nizamu’l-Mulk and his son who had become t~tujjar 

after the death of Qasim Beg Safshikan, fled from the 
country and took refuge in Gujrat,' while others like Shah 
Hablbu’l-lah proclaimed the King's younger brother Hasan 
Khan as King and seated him on the turquoise throne. On 
seeing the trend of events the rabble in the streets took 
advantage of this and collected in front of Humayun’s resi- 
dence in order to plunder it and even to put him to death. 
HumayOn was supported by his brother-in-law Shah Muhi- 
bbu'l-lah who had not taken to worldly life and had instead 
preferred a religious life by becoming the sajjada-nashin or 
spiritual successor of his father Shah Khalilu’l-Uh, although 
he was younger than his brother Shah Hablbu’l-lah, the 
supporter of Hasan Khan. Apart from having been appoint- 
ted heir to the throne by his father, the fact that a holy man 
like Muhibbu’l-lah was siding with Humayun must have 
given the latter a moral preponderence which blasan lacked. 


* Ferishiah^ 338, 
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and it is related how with but eighty men by his elbow he 
fought through the crowd, marched to the throne room of 
the Palace, slapped Hasan on the face, unseated him and 
himself ascended the throne, putting Hasan, Habibu*l-lah 
and their partners in prison.^ This happened on 22. 6. 
862/7. 5. 1458. 

Thanks to BurhSnu'l-maathir, we possess the actual 
words of the speech delivered by Humayun immediately 
after his accession, a speech which goes to show the high 
ideals he entertained for a Bahmani minister. He said : 

Nobles of my kingdom ! 1 am confident that it is im- 
possible to carry on the government of a kingdom efficiently 
without the appointment of a minister who should be well- 
known the world over and who should excel in wisdom 
among the Arabs as well as the ‘ Ajamis. We are on the 
threshold of a new epoch in the history of this country and 1 
cannot do better than follow the advice of one who should 
be clothed with the outward attributes of truth and good faith 
and who should inwardly be free from vices and vanity. 

1 have therefore made up my mind to appoint Khwaja 
Naimu'd-din Mahmud Gllanl,’^ one of the best known in the 
State for his sense of justice and equity as well for his deep 
thought, to be my Chief Minister.” The King thereupon 
presented the Khwaja with robes fitting the occeision including 
a golden cap and a golden belt, and made him Maliku't- 
tujjar, Tarafdar of Bijapur and WaJ^il-i Saltanat. 

As a matter of fact HumayOn was acting only according 
to the Ifist wishes of the late King. At the same time he 
created Malik Shah, reputed to be a prince of the House 
of Changiz, Khwaja-i Jahan and appointed him Tarafdar of 
Tilangana, and his own cousin and erstwhile playmate, 
Sikandar Khan, who must have been again in favour in 

^ Burhauu*l maathir, 88. 

^ Bur.t 89. Mst^ mud's name is mentioned here as Najmu'd-din, but this name is 
not found elsewhere. Other authorities call him *ImSdu'd*din. 

95-1290B 
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court circles after his rebellion and pardon by the late King, 
Sipah Salar of the same province/ Evidently Sikandar was 
not satisfied by this appointment and went to his father who 
still held jagirs at Nalgunda, and persuaded him to come and 
try his luck once again. The King heard of the rebellion when 
the rebels were actually advancing towards Golconda,® and 
sent Khan-i Jahan to quell it. As Khan-i Jahan was not 
successful in the attempt the King himself moved to Nal- 
gunda. It is characteristic of HumayOn’s demeanour in the 
early part of his reign that, instead of fighting with the rebels 
and defeating them he expressed his desire to make peace 
with them, but Sikandar, instead of accepting the offer, attack- 
ed the royal camp in the middle of the night, and the next 
day engaged it with forces which were composed of 
“ Afghans, Rajputs and the dal^hnis.” “ Even now the King 
was forbearing and actually sent word to his deadly enemies 
that it was a pity that the flower of the Deccan should be 
so ruined, and that he forgave everything Sikandar had done, 
offering him any pargana he liked in the province of Daulata- 
bad- On this the haughty Sikandar replied that the only 
difference bet ween Humayun and himself was that HumayOn 
was the paternal and he the maternal grandson of Ahmad 
Shah Wall, and it would be well if he partitioned the king- 
dom and at least gave him the province of Tilangana in its 
entirety. It was only after this that the King seriously 
offered battle. The fighting ranged the whole day without 
a break and when evening came it was still undecided and it 
seemed quite possible that the day might end in Humayun’s 
defeat and Sikandetr’s accession to the throne.^ Suddenly 
Malikrut-Tujiar (MahmOd Gawan) and Khwaja-i Jahan Turk" 

♦ fer..338. 

6 Bur., 90. 

® Fcr.* 339. The inclusion of the Rajputs in Sikandar 's forces is remarkable. 

7 Fer., 339. 

8 The epithet ' Turk ' is applied to the title of Malik Shah in contradistinction 
to Mahmud GawSn who was also created KhwSji-i JahSn on Malik Shih*s death, 
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appe 2 ured on the horizon with the armies of Bijapur and 
Tilangana and immediately began their attack from the right 
and left flanks respectively. This was a great relief to the 
tired royal army, and Humayun was able to send five hun- 
dred picked archers and as many picked lancers with a mad 
elephant right into the hard-pressed lines of the enemy. 
The day ended in Sikandar’s death on the battlefield and the 
utter rout of the rump of his army. 

Jalal Khan now took refuge in the fort of Nalgunda which 
Maliku’t-tujjar and Khwaja-i Jahan now beseiged. Instead of 
fighting, however, Jalal begged the beseigers to intercede 
with the King on his behalf to spare his life and accept the 
treasures accumulated during forty-five years of his residence 
in the kingdom. The King accepted the conditions, pardon- 
ed the old man and was content with putting him in prison 
inspite of his repeatedly treasonable conduct.'’ 

During this campaign the Rayas of Tilangana had helped 
Sikandar against the King. "* So now Humayun resolved to 
reduce their great stronghold Dewarkunda ” and sent Khwaja-i 
Jahan Turk and Nizamu’I-Mulk with 20,000 cavalry and 
forty elephants to beseige the fortress. The Telegus, realis- 
ing their weakness, sent word to the Raya of Orissa and 
other Oria Rayas for help.^’ Nizam-ul-Mulk now advised 

'■* This was the second lime that Mahmud Gawan had shown his mettle in the 
held of war, and after vanquishing the enemy successfully interceded with the King 
in favour of the vanquished. 

W Fcr., 340. 

Dewarkunda, now a laluqa (tehsil) in the Nalgunda district of H. E. H the 
Nizam's Dominions. The fort, which is surrounded by seven hills, was once regarded 
as impregnable, but is now in ruins. Imp, Gaz., Hyderabad State. 

The Raya of Orissa was then Kapileshwara Deva, one of the greatest rulers ol 
his country ; he ruled from 1435 to 1466. The * Rayas of Oriya,' so often mentioned 
in our Persian authorities, were the rulers of " the smaller principalities between 
Warangaland Rfijamehandrl " who are said to have caused no small trouble to the 
BahmanI Sultans. See K. Is va^a Datta's article on ‘the wars of Vijvanagar against 
KaUnga desa,' Kalinga C/iaritra, Andhra Research Association publication, p. 360. 
I am indebted to Professor Subba Rao, the great Telugu poet and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Telugu, Osmania University, for having guided me through a lot of histoiical 
literature connected with the period in the Telugu language. 
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IChawajS-i Jahan that it would be better to draw out the 
defenders from the fortress on to the open ground and engage 
them in a hand to hand hght before help arrived from the 
Rayas, but Khwaja-i Jahan did not agree to this and said that 
such a step would be regarded as a sign of weakness so it 
would be bett^ to keep on the seige. The result was that 
when help arrived from the Oriyas the Bahmani army was 
hemmed in and was defeated with the loss of many thousand 
horsemen.^® The King was marching on Dewarkunda himself 
and was neeurly seventy -five miles " from it when he heard of 
the defeat. On enquiry Khwaja-i jahan dissimulated to him 
that it was really Nizamu‘l-Mulk who was responsible for the 
defeat, and the King was so angry at the latter’s conduct that 
he had to fly for his life along with members of his family 
over the border to Malwa.'® 

It was about this time that Humayun heard the news that 
Yusuf Turk had released Prince Hasan Khan, Habibu'l-Iah 
and thousands of others who had been implicated in the 
plot against his throne and person in the beginning of his 
reign and who had been incarcerated in the State prison at 
Bldar- The King thereupon left Mahmud Gawan in charge 
of the affairs in Tilangana and himself immediately left for 
the capital where he arrived on Jamadi 1, 864 — March, 


^3 The rout at Dewarkunda must have negatively enhanced Mahmud Gawan s 
estimation in the eyes of the King. While he had been successful in quelling two 
major rebellions of those who wanted to dethrone Ahmad 11 and Humfiyun, the 
solitary expedition against a confederacy of the Telugu Rayas undertaken by KhwSjg-i 
JahSn had proved a failuie. We might compare this state of affairs with that of Fiance 
of 1799 when, in the absence of Bonaparte in the East, the French armies were 
beaten by the Austrians at Stockach and by the Russians at Novi, ar d were driv<»n 
out of Italian soil. This enhanced Bonaparte's reputation tenfold and paved the 
way for his installation as the First Consul a few months later. 

Twenty /orsflfe/i. Farsakh ~ 18,000 ft. — Steingass, 

Thus in Fer., 340. Bur., 92, has the story of Nizamu'l-Mulk's execution. I am. 
however, inclined to prefer the fad of his flight specially as no one else is mentioned 
as having led the members of the family over the border. Moreover the King had 
not shown any tendency to destroy families for the sins of their chiefs. 
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1460/’’ It is related that Yusuf first of all got together seven 
disciples of Habibu’l-lah and sought admission to the prison 
by showing a forged jarman of the King that such and such 
prisoners should be blinded. He passed the first barrier but 
the warder in charge of the second demanded an order of 
the Kotwal as well, so Yusuf made short work by striking 
him dead. There was a hue and cry but before anything 
could be done he had released Hasan Khan, Yahya Khan, 
the 80 years old Jalal Khan and nearly seven thousand others 
including “ many Syeds, learned men and men of piety. 

In the fray between the Kotwal’ s men and these released 
prisoners and their supporters, Jalal Khan and Yahya Khan 
were killed, while Hasan and Habibu’l-Iah first took refuge 
in the house of a barber who had once been in the latter’s 
employment, and then, disguised as mendicants, treaded 
their way to Bir where Habibu’l-lah’s jagirs lay. On arriv- 
ing at Bir Hasan proclaimed himself King and appointed 
Yusuf Turk Amiru l-Umara and Habibul-lah Wazir.^'^ But 
Hasan's kingship could not last very long as he was at 
length defeated by the royal army and the pretender as well 
as his minister took flight to Vijyanagar. On the way they 
were outwardly welcomed by the Vice-Governor of Bijapur, 
Siraj Khan Junaidi, who took measures to imprison them 
while they were fully in his grasp. In the scuffle Habibu- 
l-lah lost his life while Heisan was sent to Bldar in 
chains. 

Hasan and his party arrived at the capital in Sha’ban 
8641 — June 1460, and it is related that Humayun gave ventto 
all his cruel propensities in meeting out dire punishment to 
those who had tried to betray him and end his life. He had 


>6 Fer., 341. 

Bur., 93. The names of the releaser and of the leaders of the released as 
well as this interesting item —all show that the cou/> d' clat was engineeied solely by 
the parly of the Newcomers or ajaqis. 

Fer.. 341. 
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Hasan thrown before tigers, ordered some of his adherents 
to be cast into cauldrons full of boiling water and oil and 
released mad elephants and other wild beasts to prey upon 
the unfortunate victims. He is also said to have put to death 
all those who had even the most distant claim to the throne 
as well as many nobles who were supposed to have had the 
slightest cause of opposition to him.’*' The sad episode 
came to an end with the promotion of a number of dakhni 
converts, one of whom "was Malik Hasan Bahri, the future 
founder of the Nizamshahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, who 
was now given the title of Sarang Khan.^ 

Humayun died, or was killed by a maidservant while he 
was asleep, on 28. 1 1 .865 — 4.9.1461 

Humayun s Character. — Humayun’s character is one of 
the great enigmas of history. Ferishtali paints him in the 
blackest of colours possible, ascribing to him the most heinous 
of crimes. Ferishtah gives him the sobriquet of ‘ the Cruel ’ 
without any reserve and gives evidence to prove his thesis. 
To quote his translator and epitomiser, “Humayun threw off 
all restraint and seized at will the children of his subjects, 

tearing them from their parents He would frequently 

stop nuptial processions in the streets, and seizing the 

bride, after enjoying her, send her to the bridegroom's 

house. He was in the habit of putting the females of his 

own house to death for the most trivial offences, and when 
any of the nobility was obliged to attend him, so great was 
their dread, that they took leave of their families, as if pre- 
paring for death . Burhan is slightly more moderate in 

W All this is from Fer., 342 ; Bur. does not go so far. 

It is remarkable that this is the first mention in Deccan history of any converts 
of note. 

31 Both these storks are mentioned as alternatives in Fer., but Bur. 
does not refer to the possibility of murder. I am inclined to believe that 
Humlyun died a natural death because the motive of murder — harsh treatment— seems 
slender. 

*3 Briggs, n, 464. 
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tone but still it gives a few instances of his cruelty and agrees 
with F erishtah that people were so tired of his tyranny that 
the poet Naziri only voiced their feeling when he composed 
the following chronogram : — 

It is absolutely necessary for one who tries to estimate 
the real character of a historical personage to try to put 
himself in the surroundings in which that personage lived so 
as to find his bearings as objectively as possible . ^ Humayun 
reigned for less than 3^^ years, and the first thing to remember 
is that there is not a single campaign of aggression against 
his neighbours during the period, which goes to prove that, 
like his predecessor Muhammad 1, his object was to find 
time to consolidate his far-flung kingdom rather than extend 
it to unmanageable boundaries. This object is further evi- 
denced by the high ideals of government which he enunciated 
in the address delivered at the time of his accession. But 
his reign was marred by almost continuous rebellions and 
attempts at his throne and his life, and this at the hands of 
those nearest to him. Practically the whole course of these 
episodes shows that he was most forgiving and complaisant 
right up to the closing months of 864-1460, and whatever 
cruelties are ascribed to him could only have occurred 
between Sha*ban 864 — June, 1 460 and 28. 1 1 .865 — 3 .9. 1461. 
His father had appointed him heir to the throne ; still the 
party in power, that of the Newcomers, put his younger 
brother, one who proved liable to be easily led by others, on 
the throne, and perhaps sent a mob actually to murder him 

» Bur., 95 ;Fer.. 343. 

** Humayun Shih is dead, and the world is cleansed tlierrby ; 

God be praised ; what an auspicious death ! 

The world was full of joy on the date of his death. 

So extract the date from the Joy of the World/’ 
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and rob his residence. Instead of laying his hand of vengeance 
on his deadly enemies he contented himself by imprisoning 
the leaders and the rabble which had supported him. We 
mset him next against his kinsman Sikandar Khan and his 
father Jalal Khan at Nalgunda where, while carrying on the 
struggle which might have meant hii own end, he enters into 
pourparlers with them and frankly says that he would prefer 
peace to war. Even when fighting had gone on for a whole 
day he makes a definite offer of jagirs to Sikandar. And 
after Sikandar’s death and Jalal’s defeat the miracle 
happens and at Malil^u t-tujjar s intercession Jalal is spared 
his life ! 

All this does not depict HumSyun in the colours of a 
wanton cut-throat, and as has been said, there is nothing 
during the first two years of his reign to warrant 
his condemnation. It is really after the second proclamation 
of Hasan Khan as King, this time at Bir, and his conse- 
quent capture sometime about the middle of 854-1460, that 
Humayun is said to have given vent to his cruel propensities. 
We must remember that the two struggles with Hasan were 
a matter of life and death for the King. It is absolutely 
clear that the party of Newcomers, which had got the upper 
hand in the reigns of Ahmad 1 and Ahmad 11, was so putfed 
up that it chose to put on the throne a puppet in Hasan 
Khan in preference to a strong-willed ruler like HumayOn. 
It is noticeable that the six or seven thousand who were 
imprisoned after the failure of the first attempt are described 
by Ferishtah in almost the identical vocabulary as used for 
those who had been massacred at Chikan in 850-1457. 
Jalal, the father of Sikandar, both arch rebels in HumayOn’s 
reign, was a .Newcomer (* afaqi ’) and it seems probable that 
up to 864-1460 Humayun had thought that he would be able 
to make some kind of compromise with this party and perhaps 
forestall the moderate policy later adopted by Mahmud 
Gtwan. The eye-opener came in the form of the recrude- 
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scence of disorder by the forced release of Hasan Khan and 
his followers and the renewal of the life and death struggle. 
Humayun could not let matters go on like this, and during the 
last thirteen months of his short reign he wrecked exemplary 
'punishment on his enemies, at the same time going so far 
as to promote even the neo-Muslims, and it goes to Mahmud 
Gawan’s credit that while he interfered so long as he had 
any hope of a compromise, when all hopes were evidently 
shattered by the release of Hasan Khan and his supporters 
and by his second proclamation as King in 864- i 460, he 
receded in the background and we really cease to hear about 
him after his successful campaign of Nalgunda. 

This policy of the support of Oldcomers (the ‘ daf^hnls ’) 
and the native element is further evidenced in an unexpected 
quarter. The poet Naziri, whose caustic chronogram of 
Humayun’s death has already been quoted, and who was 
one of the prisoners released by Yiisuf Turk along with 
Prince Hasan, composed the following lines while still in 
prison : 

L*»— L Li.*,) J I {if y 

These lines clearly show that HumayOn was trying to hold 
the balance between the Oldcomers and the Newcomers and 
was thus furthering a policy which was quite different to 
that pursued by his father and grand-father. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that a poet who should have a standing com- 
plaint against the King should be delighted at his death 
and write a chronogram expressing his delight, and that 

« Bar., 95. 

“ Heaven did not make a difference between the Pearl and the Potsherd. 

Nor between tbe Peacock and the Pigeon ! 

A collar has been put round the neck of one like myself, 

And no difference U made between the sweet-voiced bird and a mere dove ! '^ 


96-1290B 
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sympathisers of the party of Newcomers like Ferishtah and 
the author of Buhanu l-ma athir should give exaggerated 
accounts of the methods pursued by Humayiin to maintain 
law and order in the country. The epithet of ‘ the Cruel 
which has regularly been affixed to Humayun’s name since 
Ferishtah, and the propaganda which has been going on 
against him ever since his death, have worked so much 
on the public imagination that no one knows him now except 
with the title of Zalim attached to his name. The influence 
of this propaganda is manifested by the fact that the destruc- 
tion of the dome of his tomb at Bidar has been attributed by 
the credulous public to his demonical acts, while as a matter 
of fact the dome was destroyed by lightning quite recently in 
1300-1882, i.e., more than 450 years after his death !■' 

If we refer to the collection of Mahmud Gawan’s letters, 
the Riadu l-Insha, we would find that his opinion of 
Humayun’s character is directly opposed to that of Ferishtah. 
Writing about Humayiin he says ‘ to a relation ’ that “ the 
nightingale of my tongue is ever singing the praises of the 
flower of that royal garden ’ and appends a qasidah of 38 
lines to the same letter in honour of Humayun, some 
of the lines of which might be quoted here with advantage. 

|.c j 

I J I J I I ^ 


This destruction by lightning is described bv an eye-witness, Maulons 
Bash iru'd- din, who was then posted at Bidar as a high Hyderab d official, in his Urdu 
work, Waqi'at i MamUkat-i Bijapar, III, 127, Agra, 1913. 

» Riod, cxliii, 2I7B. 

1 ■* The vista of my life which had become pitch dark. 

Acquired new brightness by the antimony of the dust of His Majesty’s feet, 
i " His Majesty Humayun Shah Bahnran, a born King, 

Is such that the realities of his thought arc hidden even from the Angel 
Gabriel, 
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*Oj-) 

Nothing could breathe the sincere loyalty and homage to 
the King better than these lines and nothing could demonstrate 


27 Ibid. 

“ If the zephyr of thy amiability and civility were to pass on the surface of 
the Wi-iters, 

The fishes of the depth of the Seas would at once give out the fragance of 
musk itself. 

30 The .state of my most humble affairs is such that it cannot remain hidden 
from Your Majesty, 

So I would beg you to lend me your ears through all the goodness and 
kindness that you possess. 

33 Xhe sole raison d'etre of my being in this land of Ind is the desire to 
touch the dust of thy feet, 

Otherwise without life-giving drops my life would become entirely 
purposeless. 

** At this hour of need I have but one request to make of the mine of thy 
kindness, 

And if this is not granted then my soul is sure to fly away from my 
terrestial being. 

** 1 beseech thee to grant me a small corner where I should be able to cut off 
all connection with the created world. 

And where 1 should be proud of having the honour of touching the sill of 
thy sublime abode. 

1 pray the Almighty that the Palace of thy Honour be so lofty that its 
curtains should be the very skies and the guardian of these should be 
the awe-inspiring Saturn himself.'* 
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the great regard which a contemporaury of Gawan’s calibre 
had for HumayOn. We must further remember that these 
lines are from the pen of one whose frankness and some- 
times even bitterness are manifest in some of the letters he 
wrote to the royal ministers from the battlefields later on and 
who has given ample proofs of his great love of right and 
justice. A further evidence of Mahmud’s imperviousness 
to racial factions is found in a letter he wrote to the Sultan 
of Gll^ in which he says, The pigeon of the life of this 
slave has on its neck the marks of the kindness and instruc- 
tion at the hands of the late Sultan Humayun Shah, and the 
stability of the present along with hope for the future was 
the direct out-come of the goodness and regard of His 
Majesty.”^ 

It is therefore clear that the picture of HumayOn’s character 
as painted by our Persian authorities, and in particular by 
Ferishtah, has exaggerated the black tint to such an extent 
that it is difficult to recognise . the real man owing to the 
multitude of blots which deface it. Both from the recorded 
occurrences of his short reign as well as from other reliable 
sources we must come to the conclusion that Humayun was 
a ruler of the ordinary Bahmani type, but at the same time 
a strict disciplinarian intent on striking a balance between 
the Oldcomers, the Newcomers and the natives of the 
land while trying to keep the kingdom in peace as 
far as possible. It is remarkable that there is not a single 
campaign undertaken outside the frontiers of the kingdom 
right throughout his reign, which shows that he wsuited to 
consolidate the State rather than be aggressive to others. 
But internal turmoil cost him all his praiseworthy projects 
and, thanks to the intense propaganda against him, even his 
reputation. 


Ridd,t xxi, 54 B. 
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MALIK SAIFUDDIN GORI, THE CONSTI- 
TUTION-FRAMER OF THE 
BAHMANI KINGDOM 

Mr. Abdul Majeed Siddiqui, M.A., LL.B. 

Osmonia University^ Hyderabad. 

Malik Saifuddin Gori was a great statesman of the early 
Bahmani period. Though his full career from his early life 
is obscure, yet the great work in politics and administration 
which he did as the first V akilus-Sultanat o^-AUaLJl 
or Vice-gerent of the Bahmani Kingdom is unequalled in 
the history of the Deccan, and deserves careful study. He 
was a prominent member of the body of the “Centurians” 
who settled in the Deccan during the early part of 
the fourteenth century and founded the Bahmani kingdom. 
He possessed in a rare combination the qualities of a 
soldier and an administrator, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Bahmani kingdom, which rendered valuable 
services to the Deccan in the domain of art and culture, 
owes its existence mainly to Saifuddin Gori, who led his 
forces in the war of independence against Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq and severed the Deccan from the Northern suze- 
rainty. When the Centurians declared their independence, 
his was the only personality to guide the newly born king- 
dom in the foreign and domestic affairs with perfect skill and 
sagacity. He served the Bahmani kingdom in the capacity 
of Prime Minister for five successive reigns.^ He placed 

' According to Kerislita .Saifuddin lived a long life of Inindrcd and seven year.-' and, 
acted as Prime .Minister in the five sticcessive ieif.;ns of Alauddi ii Balinian Slia/i 
Muhammad Shah 1, Mujahid Shah. Daud Shah aiid Muhammad Shalt 11. 
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the kingdom on a hrm basis and adopted a policy which 
remained unaltered for a century and a half. It was he who 
framed a sound constitution for the kingdom with full regard 
to the political and social environment of the country — a 
constitution which continued till the downfall of the kingdom 
and served as a model for the kingdoms which came into 
existence after it. This constitution, which was framed 
under his guidance, and which embodied the central and the 
provincial structures of the Government, with all possible 
provisions to suit the peculiar conditions of the country, was 
based on the principles which he laid down in his famous 
treatise entitled Nasai-ul-Muluk. — a memorable 

work which is widely known in the Deccan.” 

It is not possible to trace the genealogy of Malik 
Saifuddin Gori, or to ascertain his original home, or to hx 
the date of his migration into India and the Deccan. Ferishta 
and other historians make no mention wliatever of his 
ancestry. It is still more curious that Ali bin Azizullah and 
Moulana Osami, the chief authorities on the Bahmani period, 
are entirely silent on this great personality, but it is 
almost certain that Saifuddin was a Pathan of Gori descent 
as his name itself indicates, and he was, most probably, a 
member of the same clan of Turks to which Shahabuddin 
belonged. His ancestors very likely followed the great 
invader, Shahabuddin Gori, into India and settled 
here. But a further attempt to ascertain where and how his 
family lived and what vicissitudes of fortune it suffered 
throughout the last century, fails completely. A study of 
Saifuddin’s political career, however, proves that he was 
brought up in a home radiant with the light of art and 
culture. It appears that his ancestors had fully shared the 


2 Mahbobul VValan by Abdul Jabbar Khan who has copied down 

a major pari of (he Ircalh^e in his bonk. He says that he had a copy of I Ins Irealute 
wKicb was destroyed in the tlydciabad flood. 
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culture of the time and qualified themselves for a distin- 
guished political life. They were all learned and possessed 
much political and diplomatic experience and Jinowledge. It 
was because of their political experience that they were 
created “ Centurians or Feudal Lords of hundred troops 
and posted in the Deccan. The creation of this new order 
of Feudal Lords by Khalji and 'I'ughluq rulers for the control 
of the southern annexations, namely Gujrat, Malwa and the 
Deccan, was a fact of great historical importance. It usher- 
ed in a new era in the history of the South. Malik Saifuddin 
Gori was one of the Centurians, and was posted in various 
parts of the Deccan plateau, though it is not possible to 
show whether he was born here or followed his father to the 
Deccan and was brought up here. 

There is no doubt that this large body of Centurians 
which comprised hundreds of families, and made history in 
the medieval Deccan, was led by three towering personali- 
ties, namely Ismail Mukh, who was chosen as the first King 
of the Deccan with the title of Nasiruddin Shah ; Zafar Khan, 
who was known later as Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shah ; 
and Saifuddin Gori. But, as time passed. It became appa- 
rent that Saifuddin was the most prominent member of this 
body. He surpassed all his contemporaries, including 
Ismail Mukh and Zafar Khan, in political wisdom and 
administrative capacity, of which he gave ample proof in 
every action whether military, political or administrative. He 
was highly qualified and well equipped with political and 
diplomatic knowledge to face the new situation brought about 
by the fusion of the Northern and Southern forces. Ferishta 
becomes eloquent in describing him as “noble-minded, 
prudent, a keen judge of men and things and a valuer of 
merits,” which probably conveys the right impression of the 
man. These were the noble qualities which Saifuddin 
was endowed with and which made him a great man of 
History. 
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He came to prominence first in a military capacity in the 
disagreement which suddenly came to a head, between 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq and the Centurians who govern- 
ed the Deccan. While the King was engaged in overthrow- 
ing the rebels of Gujrat and Malwa, he called upon the 
Deccani Centurians to help him in Northern warfeire. 
They first responded to this call of duty and had hardly 
reached the northern boundary of the Deccan in compliance 
with the royal order, when they at once turned back in 
suspicion and despair, lest they should meet with the same 
treatment to which the people of Gujrat and Malwa were 
subjected. This led to serious tension which ultimately 
developed into an open rebellion. The King hastened to 
Daulatabad at once to crush the rebels who had in the mean- 
time defended themselves in the fort of Daulatabad. It was then 
that Saifuddin led the body of his fellow Centurians to meet 
the invader on the same battlefield where Shankar Dev of 
old Devgiri and Alauddin Khalji had fought. But the King 
was forced to hurry back from Daulatabad very soon on an 
urgent call from Gujrat, though the battle was still undecided 
and continued under Imadul-Mulk who supplied his place. 
A section of the royal forces marched to Gulbarga and was 
opposed by Zafar Khan and Saifuddin.'* The battle ended 
in the defeat and the death of Imadul-Mulk, and the result 
was that these two generals were in a position to help the 
Daulatabad garrison and crush the northern armies. 
Daulatabad was equally triumphant and at last declared its 
independence with Zafar Khan at its head. 

Saifuddin ’s chief claim to fame res^t on his wise and just 
administration and the perfect constitution which he framed 
for the Bahmani kingdom of which he was one of the foun- 
ders. Apart from his military ability of which he had given 
proof while the kingdom was in the making, he was an 


^ History of Ferishta. 
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administrative genius and was the only man to shoulder the 
administrative responsibilities of the new kingdom. The 
Deccan owes him a sound administrative system which was 
ably introduced in the middle of the fourteenth century and 
followed by many generations in the Bahmani and the 
succeeding kingdoms. It appears that he had already 
impressed his fellow Centurians by his political talent in the 
early years of his career. Since Bahman Shah was for years 
in close contact with Saifuddin, he could not but choose the 
latter for the most onerous task of the political guidance of the 
country. When Alauddin Bahman Shah was proclaimed King 
of the Deccan* according to Maulana Osami, a central govern- 
ment was instantly framed with several civil and military 
ofhcers appointed to govern and administer the new kingdom. 
In the long list of the grand and the petty officers, Sadrush- 
Shareef, Ismail Mukh, Bahram Khan Mazaidarani, Safdar 
Khan Seestani, Syed Ahmad Ghaznavi, and Saifuddin 
Gori, who were appointed as judge, Ameerul Omara, 
governor of Daulatabad, governor of Warangal, Mufti 
and Prime Minister respectively, were very prominent. 
The latter held the highest post of the State which he 
deserved with regard to the personal talents and the past 
services which he had rendered to the Deccan. He was very 
highly respected and occupied a distinguished place in 
the Durbar. He was not only allowed to sit in the Durbar, 
the greatest honour which the Bahmani Kings could ever 
confer on the grandees of the State, but also allotted a higher 
place than Ismail, who sometimes back had enjoyed the privi- 
lege of being the King himself. Ferishta tells us that once, 
in a special Durbar which was convened to celebrate 
the Nowroze Festival, and where the great scholars, 
religious heads, judges and other high officials were present, 
the King directed Sadrush-Shareef and Syed Ahmad 
Ghaznavi to seat Saifuddin ahead of Ismail Mukh. They 
accordingly held up the hand of Saifuddin and brought 
97— I290B 
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him to a place which was higher than that of the latter/ And 
to add to this, he was also given the honour of matrimonial 
alliance with the royal family. The hand of his daughter, 
Shah Begam, was sought in marriage for the King's son, 
Muhammad Khan, and the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp in 752 A.H. 

The kingdom, which was placed in the charge of 
Saifuddin, was entirely devoid of any administrative 
machinery. It was no better than a mere geographical 
expression with military camps posted here and there to meet 
every probable emergency. The country was practically 
in the same condition as when it was governed by Qallagh 
Khan, the governor of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. It 
was for Saifuddin Gori to bring the country under strict 
control by providing proper civil and military organisation 
and civilize it by introducing the rule of law and order. 
It was no easy task. It required a complete study of the 
country, paying special regard to its geographical and 
national peculiarities, and specially the transitional changes 
it underwent owing to the advent of the Muhammadans 
in the Deccan, so that the future administration would 
satisfy the national demand. He seems to have studied 
the governmental systems which prevailed in the pre-Muslim 
Deccan on the one side, and those of the Turkish Kings 
of Delhi on the other, and utilised the valuable data in 
framing a suitable constitution for the country. Thus 
the Bahmani Constitution was based on the local as well 
as the northern principles and traditions. It was as 
permanent as it was representative in character, and never 
ceased to guide the Bahmani State and the succeeding king- 
doms which came into existence after its downfall. Even the 


^ Osaxni points out that Khwaja Jahan was permitted to sit on a chair placed 
before the throne in a Durbar held at Gulbarga— Futuhus Salafin ^jjii 

edited V>y Dr . MaVtdi Husam^ 
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Maratha kingdoms which were founded in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries had to follow the same system 
of government. To put it in brief, there was provision 
in the constitution for the central and provincial structures 
■of government with fair demarcation of powers and duties. 
The central government which consisted of the King and 
his eight ministers may be styled as King in ministry in 
the sense that the King had to consult his ministers in 
discheurging his royal duties.'’ The eight ministers, who 
were entrusted with important powers of the State, were 
re.sponsible to the King. As to the provincial government, 
the kingdom was divided into four provinces which were 
called “ Tarafs.” Though the idea of this division was 
borrowed from Qallagh Khan, who governed the Deccan 
under Sultan Muhammad Tughluq, yet it was fully developed 
by providing provincial governments and linking them 
with the centre. 

The principles on which the Bahmani Constitution was 
based were explained by the author of the constitution 
in his famous treatise entitled Nasai-hul-MuIul^ 

“ Advice to the Kings.” Though the work is no longer 
extant, it is still widely known in the Deccan and lives in 
the memory of history-loving people. It is fortunate that the 
greater part of the treatise had been copied by some of the 
late historians and that is how we are in a position to gather 
what the author meant and how he applied his theories 
to practice. As a practical statesman, he knew what 
principles were workable so that they could be put into 
practice. The treatise provides the background for the 
constitution which was put into practice and it was designed 
to adjust the governmental machinery to the constitutional 
spirit. Though it is not possible to give the exact date 
when the treatise was written, yet it is probable 


* The idea is borrowed from The Rashtrak^ias by Dr. Aitekai. 
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that it was written in the formative period when 
the constitution was in the making. It does not expound 
the principles in plain and direct language, but in the form 
of instructions to be followed by the King. 

In the first place, the author wants his King to be an' 
ideal monarch, not the philosopher-king of Plato, but 
a practical statesman possessing strong character and noble 
qualities. Apart from natural gifts as bright fortune and 
nobility of character which a King is expected to be endowed 
with, he wants his King to possess the following qualities. 
Saifuddin says that a King should possess right appreciation 
of merits, so that he might be able to favour the learned 
and talented men ; he should possess 'wisdom, so that he 
might be careful of his enemies and guard against them ; 
he should possess sound judgment, so that he may be able 
to transact the State afiairs himself, and not have to depend 
on the advice of his flattering and interested courtiers ; he 
should be so generous as to defray all the expenses of the 
State ungrudgingly, and be never moody or morose, but 
should always be .merry and cheerful ; he should be far- 
sighted so as to decide and plan about the future beforehand, 
and he should profit by the study of History which describes 
the reigns of the past Kings ; he should be so munificent 
as to be always ready to bestow royal favours on his 
subjects and extend his liberality to scholars, literary and 
religious men, poets and historians ; he should be religious- 
minded, so that he may give his first consideration to 
matters spiritual and not to those which are secular, and 
may not sacrifice religion under any pretext to the interest 
of the secular people, because religion is a very important 
factor in the government of a kingdom as well as in the 
administration of justice ; he should possess dignity which 
requires him to be tolerant to the poor and helpless people 
and to forgive their improper behaviour and petty transgres- 
sions if they commit any ; he should be liberal and kind 
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to his subjects in his treatment and bestow on them royal 
favours, so that they may be loyal to the State ; he should 
be tactful in dealings with his enemy, act with caution, care, 
prudence and vigilance, and take steps to encourage his 
own army and dishearten that of his enemy ; and the last 
£Uid not the least, the author wants his King to appear in 
the public Durbars frequently, attended by all sections of 
the people, to respond to the greetings of all State officials, 
to attend to the petitions of high and low and take action 
with regard to them and, moreover, to maintain royal 
dignity and prestige, not committing any solecism in the 
open Durbar. And further he advises the King to consult 
his ministers frequently as a safeguard against committing 
any blunder. And this proves that the author believed in 
a form of government which may fairly be styled as 
King- in-ministry. He wants his King to be a sort oi 
constitutional monarch, though not responsible to his people 
in the modern sense of the word, yet law-abiding and 
dutiful as the constitution and the convention claimed. 

These are the personal qualities, which in the opinion 
of the author, are indispensible for an ideal King. They 
are followed by a series of instructions which, though 
addressed to the King, are administrative in character. They 
deal with the important duties and functions of the State. 
As far as this part of the constitution is concerned, the King 
is directed first to be careful in the selection of efficient 
officers. He is advised to avoid the following types of 
people who would prove not only inefficient but also harmful 
to the State. They ate the self-seekers, the time-servers and 
the greedy. As for the military service, the King should 
appoint such people as are well-versed in archery, swords- 
manship, riding and other military arts. But the King is 
specially advised to have full regard for and give due prefer- 
ence, in appointments to responsible posts, to people of noble 
birth such as the descendants of the Holy Prophet and of 
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former kings and nobles, because they inherit good qualities 
and time-honoured traditions from their ancestors, and 
as such they may be relied upon to serve the kingdom 
with efficiency and loyalty. 

The author urges further that the State entirely rests on 
the support of two types of people, whose services can 
never b^ dispensed with. Under the first category come 
those who may be styled as Men capable 

of wielding the sword and keeping the flag up,” and under 
the second come those who may be styled 
“Men who possess learning and can wield pen.” As to 
the first type of people, it is they who guard and protect 
the property and honour of the country. They are to be 
classified according to their training and merits. The 
author divides these war-like people into nine classes to 
be posted on different duties as garrison work, watching 
frontiers and so on, according to their various degrees of 
merit. Then the author deals with the people who come 
under the second category, i.c., the men of learning, who 
are responsible for the administration and prosperity of 
the kingdom. He again divides this section into 19 sub- 
sections according to their personal merits, qualities, 
character, and qualifications. He advises the King to 
appoint to each of the various administrative posts of the 
State a man who is best fitted for it. He points out that 
there are 19 different functions of the State, each being 
entrusted to a special officer as the Prime Minister 
the private secretary , the military commander , 

the steward , Lord Chamberlain , 

the head of the palace attendants , reporters 

equerry , tax-collector * 

reporter of the palace , captain of the palace 

guard tygy , accountant , revenue collector 

, officer-in-charge of all religious endowments , 
the judge , the Mufti , the courtier , 
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and the censor . And then he advises the King 

to entrust each of these duties to a man who is best fitted 
for it. The account given above amply proves how 
thoroughly the author had studied the various functions 
and duties of the State and bears witness to his deep 
knowledge of human cheiracter and of the individual 
differences found in respect of character among men. 
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Dr. Mahdi Husain, M.A., Ph.D.(Lond.), D.Litt.(Paris) 

Agra College, Agra 

It is believed that the lot of the Hindus under Muslim 
rule was that of “ hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
their Muslim masters ” inasmuch as Muslim rulers were in 
general under the influence of Muslim jurists, who regarded 
the humiliation of the Hindus as a religious obligation. 

But it is generally forgotten that the principle that found 
so much favour in Germany in the 1 7th century, cujus regio 
ejus religio (he who rules a country may settle its religion) was 
never adopted by the Muslim Kings of India. 1 emphasize that 
the principle of cujus regio ejus religio which inspired the 
religious policy of the Tudor monarchs in England and 
German princes found no place in the history of Medieval 
India. In 1392 A.D. Kans, a Hindu Zamindar, seized the 
throne of Bengal. Raja Kans, though a Hindu, was accepted 
as the ruler by the Muhammadan officers of the army. His 
son Jaitmal called together all the officers of State and ex- 
pressed a desire to embrace Islam, adding that if they would 
not acknowledge him as their sovereign when he became a 
Muslim he was prepared to hand over the throne to his 
brother. His officers declared their readiness to accept him 
as their King without any reference to the religion he chose 
to adopt. 

That Hindus in Medieval India enjoyed freedom to 
observe religious rites is attested by Bernier and Elphinstone. 
Whilst the former notes the practice of Sati, the sun-eclipse' 
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fair and bathing at the ghats, the latter sums up the matter 
saying that “ the Hindus were not molested in the exercise 
of their religion.” Temples and Dharamsalas were built 
and preserved, and some of these survive at Brindaban, 
Gobardhan, Gaya and Ranpur. In the town of Brindaban, 
which dates from the 16th century, four of the existing 
temples were built about that time. Gobardhan, a town in 
the district of Mathura, contains the temple of Hari Dev 
originally bulit about I 500 A.D. That some of the Muslim 
rulers made grants for the maintenance of Hindu temples 
is established by a document bearing the seal of the. Emperor 
Ahmad Shah (1 748-54 A.D.). 

‘‘ Farman issued by the Emperor Ahmad Shah to the 
Zamindars and cultivators of Qasba Achhnera in the Suba 
of Akbarabad, the house of Khilafat. 

“ Seventeen bighas of land free from any charges and taxes 
are hereby given for a charitable purpose in the name of 
Sital Das Bairagi (the keeper of the idol-house) in order to 
enable him to meet the expenses of Bhogdeo and Shri 
Thakurji. The revenue of the given land is granted to the 
Bairagi in order that he may spend it in procuring the 
wherewithal for Shri Thakurji. Be it known to theChaudhri 
of Bazaar of Achhnera that for every load of corn one quarter 
of a $er should be reserved for purposes of Thakur Jeo ; the 
aforesaid Bairagi must not be deprived of this. 

“Written on the first of Ramzan, the 6th year of the high 
and exalted reign, 1 1 39 Fasli. Farman for the Nar Singh 
temple of Achhnera, Agra district, 1 167 A.H. (1754 A.D.) 
Seal Ahmad Shah Badsha.” 

Firishta, like Sujan Rai of Batala, the author of ihe 
Khulasat-ul-Tawarikh, gives an interesting story with regard 
to the annual Hindu fair and bathing at Thaneswar. When 
Sikandar Lodi declared his intention to prohibit it, Mian 
Abdullah Ajodhi, a scholar and theologian of his court, 
protested, saying — “ the devastation of temples and the 

98-I290B 
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prohibition of time-honoured bathing on a pond or river is 
entirely illegal and unwarranted by the Shariat.” inflamed 
with anger Sikandar Lodi ran at him with an unsheathed 
dagger saying, “ Thou pleadest for infidelity !” The scholar 
courageously replied, “ 1 tell your Majesty the ruling of the 
Shariat; it rests with you to accept it or reject it.” The Sultan 
was impressed; his anger subsidedi and he never since 
thought of interdicting the Hindu fair. 

The reader should compare this ruling of the Shariat 
regarding: non-Muslim subjects with the oft-quoted one of 
* ‘ Death or Islam ; or the altornative Jizia which was due to 
the so-called humanity of the Ulamas.” On paying the 
Jizia the Hindus were as if urged to remember ” how highly 
they are favoured. . . . Should the collector be pleased 
to spit in their faces they Me to receive it as an attention and 
put no difficulties in his ways by turning side.” This is 
based on the opinion expressed before Ala-ud-din Khalji by 
a certain Qazi Mughis-ud-din who was by no means infallible 
and was the least fitted to be an expounder of the Holy 
Book. It was perhaps his personal opinion which Mughis- 
ud-din found easy to hold and urge in those days of political 
dLtrust ; and certainly it produced no effect whatsoever on 
the political-minded Sultan, who instantly proclaimed his 
secular policy and in a statesmanlike way observed, O 
doctor ! thou art a learned man but thou hast had no 
experience. I am an unlettered man, but I have seen a great 
deal ; be assured then that the Hindus will never become 
submissive and obedient till they are reduced to poverty. 
Although 1 have not studied any scieuce or any book 1 am a 
Mussalman of a Mussalman stock. To prevent rebellion in 
which thousands perish 1 issue such orders as I consider would 
be for the good of the State and the benefit of the people. 

I do not know whether this is lawful or unlawful. Whatever 
1 think good for the State or suitable to the emergency, 
the same I order.” This clearly shows the real object of 
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Sultan Ala-ud'din’s ordinance to leave to the Hindus just 
sufficient maintenance and not to allow them to accumulate 
hoards. It could not have been issued with a view to 
encouraging or forcing conversion to Islam, since no faith can 
•thus be propagated, nor was Ala-ud-din in any sense its 
missionary. Obviously the ordinance was a political 

measure devised and adopted by Ala-ud-din to meet certain 
emergencies just as martial law is now occasionally enforced 
or the Law of Maximum combined with the Revolutionary 
Tribunal was enacted during the French Revolution. 

This has been grossly misunderstood ; and on its basis a 
theory has been propounded of the “ anti-Hindu legislation 
of Ala-ud-din Khalji.” But Mr. Moreland has earned the 
gratitude of many by telling the truth about the nature of 
Ala-ud-din's legislation. He has shown how Barani’s use 

of the term “ Hindu ” has been taken by the modern 

historians as evidence of Ala-ud-din’s hostility to his Hindu 
subjects. “ Barani ” observes Mr. Moreland, “ speaks of 
the Hindus, but here and in veurious other passages where 
the phrase occurs, the context makes it plain that he is 
thinking of the upper classes, not of the peasants. Taking 
his book as a whole, 1 would infer that he thought of the 
kingdom as consisting not of two elements but of three — 
Moslems, Hindus and herds of peasants. In this passage, 

the details which follow show that the question really at issue 
was how to break the power of the rural classes, the chiefs 
and the headmen of parganas and villages ; in point of fact, 
the regulation was favourable to the smaller peasants, in so 
far as it insisted on the leaders beeuring their fair share of the 
burden — the weak were not to pay for the strong.” 
Evidently this has been misinterpreted and described as 
** anti-Hindu legislation ” in the current books of history. 

There has likewise been a misunderstanding with regard 
to Muslim law. It is said to be unchangeable, which as 
a matter of fact it is not. It can be changed to suit the 
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needs of the times by a ruler well-versed in politics and 
theology. The Muslim ruler is at once the head of the 
Government and the Church, and he can exercise full 
discretion consistently with the Quran in matters religious 
and political. This is illustrated by the Infallibility Decree 
of 1 579, engineered by Sheikh Mubetrak, a theologian, to 
enable Akbar to assume full powers due in the truest sense 
to a Muslim sovereign. 

Under Muslim rule the Hindus are said to have been 
stigmatized as Kafirs, bound to pay the Khiraj or tributum 
soli (a land tax levied on the non>Muslim subjects, the 
Zimmis) and the Jizia or tributum capitis. “ Both these 
imposts were in existence in the Roman Empire under the 
very same designations, and the capitation tax was univer- 
sally in force under the Sassanides in the Persian empire.” ' 
In the Holy Quran there is no mention of Khiraj; and the 
Jizia as used in it denoted tribute of any kind paid by 
non-Muslim subjects ; it later came to be used for the 
capitation tax. It was not imposed on the Hindus or 
no.i-Muslims as penalty for their refusal to accept the Muslim 
faith but was paid by them because of their exemption from 
the obligation to render military service and in return for the 
protection secured for them by the arms of the Muslims. Such 
was also the case in the Ottoman Empire. In his account of 
Orchan (1326-59), the second Sultan of Turkey, Lord 
Eversley' tells us that “military service whether in the new 
infantry or in the feudal cavalry was strictly confined to the 
Muslims. Christians who were thus exempted from military 
duty were subjected to a capitation tax from which Muslims 
were free.” In India the Hindus were recruited in the 
Sultans’ armies from the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and his 
successors. And as soon as the Hindus volunteered their 

' Amir Ali, Expanaion of the Saracens. 

^ Eversley, Lord, The T urhiah Empire, 23. 
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service in the army they were exempt from the jizia. That 
the armies of early Muslim rulers of India contained a large 
number of Hindus 1 have shown in my book The Rise and 
Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq. In the army of Sher 
• Shah the matchlockmen and footmen were exclusively 
Hindus, and under Akbar almost half the imperial army was 
Hindu ; and the Hindus continued since to render military 
service until the disintegration of the Mughul empire. “ One 
of the Muslim Sultans of Bengal,” says Firishta “enlisted 
5,000 Hindu footmen as his body-guard.’’ Twice over 
during the administration of the Mughul emperors the Jizia 
was formally abolished : first under Akbar ; and - secondly 
under Muhammad Shah, and there was nothing sacrilegious 
in either case. “ Under Akbar, the Hindus,” says Dr. Law," 
“enjoyed exactly the same political and social rights as the 
ruling race, . . . individually every Hindu was as free as 
any of Akbar's subjects. The highest offices of state, mili- 
tary and civil, were open to him. The Hindus and 
Muhammadans were then freely admitted to, and found 
studying, in the same schools. The co-education of the 
Hindus with Muhammadans since became a tradition . . . ’ 
The same is said to be the condition in Afghanistan, since 
the time of King Aman-Ullah. And he certainly broke no 
sacred law by placing his Hindu subjects on a level with the 
Mussalmans. Even the orthodox Shah Tahmasp of Persia is 
said to have advised Humayun to be kind and considerate 
towards the Hindus. That Humayun had great regard for 
the Hindus goes without saying. He “ became the knight of 
the princess Kurnavati of Chitore and pledged himself to her 
service.” That service he loyally performed. He addressed 
her always as ‘dear and virtuous sister.* He also won the 
regard of Raja Bihari Mai of Amber whose daughter Akbar 
married subsequently.” 


^ Law, N. N. , Promotion of Learning under Muslim Rule. 
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It was really as political malcontents and not as dissen- 
ters ” or “ recusants ” that the Hindus were harassed, if at 
all, and as such even Mussalmans were not spared. Leading 
Mussalmans — Syeds, Suhs and U lamas - were murdered or 
exiled by Ala-ud-din Khalji, Muhammad bin Tughluq and 
Akbar. Submissive and law-abiding Hindus enjoyed citizen- 
ship as much as the Mussalmans. As landholders their 
proprietory rights were recognized, and due prices were paid 
when their lands were acquired as in the case of the Taj. 
Hindu disputes and cases when referred to Muslim courts 
were settled and decided according to the Tazir (customary 
law). Between a Hindu and Mussalman there was actually 
no difference as regards the administration of justice. This 
can be illustrated notably from the reign of Balban, 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, Sher Shah, Akbar and Jahangir. 
Under Jahangir, a quarrel arose in the Deccan between a Syed 
Mussalman and a Hindu shopkeeper originally about the 
trivial matter of the price of an article or remuneration for 
some labour. It rapidly developed into a communal fight 
between the Syeds and Rajputs. Some were killed on either 
side including a Rajput Sardar named Raja GirdharKachhwa. 
The leading Syed chief, namely, Syed Kabir of Barha, was 
suspected as the aggressor ; he was immediately arrested and 
sent to jail, and after due enquiry was publicly executed in 
1018 A.H. (1609 A.D.); to this a chronogram quoted by 
T. W. Beale in his Mijtah-ut-T avoarikh bears testimony. 
“ The lord of spirituality, Kabir, one of the great men of this 
world, left this world, and found his place with the keeper 
of paradise. 

** When he departed from this mundane earth, the eternal 
paradise became his abode. 

** When 1 thought of the date of his departure Reason 
said that is 1018 A.H. 

Of all the Muslim rulers in India, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq is the most grossly misunderstood. His altitude 
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towards Hinduism, and his relations with his Hindu subjects 
and the Hindu ascetics on the one hand, and with the Muslim 
jurists, the Ulama and Fuqaha, and “ theSayeds, the Sunnis, 
the Suhs and Mashaikh ’ ’ (saints) on the other were of enor- 
mous importance in one of the most interesting and most 
instructive phases of Indian history. 

Hard was the lot of Muhammad bin Tughluq ; and he 
suffered amply for his free thought and rationalism. But he 
proved himself a revolutionary and his career helped Barani 
to realise how little the preceding Sultans of Delhi had been 
influenced by the Fuqaha (jurists). Barani, therefore, dis- 
carded all of them and regarded Firuz Shah as the first truly 
Islamic King of India. The historian was not without justi- 
fication. History shows that the theories of Qazi Mughis-ud- 
din, of Maulana Shams-ud-din and even of the recognised 
Arab jurist Mawardi did not carry much weight in the eyes of 
the Muslim rulers of Delhi. Dr. Tritton’s observation, “the 
conduct of the rulers was often better than the law demand- 
ed,’’ made with regard to the Caliphs, is more true of the 
rulers of Medieval India. 

Barani puts into the mouth of lltutmish a theory which 
the latter as well as his successors, notably Balban, regarded 
as impracticable. According to this theory, a Muslim King 
should always uphold the religion of Islam, endeavour to 
extirpate idolatry, and humiliate the Hindus. He should 
suppress every heresy among the Mussulmans and confer all 
high and responsible posts, particularly those in the judicial 
department, upon pious men of religion. And lastly he 
should do his utmost to administer impartial justice. This 
theory, in so far as it inculcates severity to non-believers, was 
rejected by almost all the rulers of Medieval India. Even 
Aurangzeb disliked forced proselytization. The list of con- 
verts in his reign as given in the Ma asir-i-Alamgiri is before 
us, and it does not justify statements usually made that 
“ Aurangzeb determined to enforce the conversion of th<» 
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Hindus by the severest penalties, and even by the sword.** 
It should be noted that the Quran forbids coercion of all kinds 
in matters religious. 

No coercion whatsoever in religion ( ) is 

the famous Quranic injunction. Islam even recognizes the 
existence of different sects. “ Men were of one religion only ; 
then they disagreed . . . But if God had so willed, verily 
all who are in the world would have believed together (in one 
religion). Wilt thou then compel men to become believers?” 
(Quran). 

In view of these Quranic injunctions forbidding all coer- 
cion, if Aurangzeb employed force, as is generally believed, 
surely he was to blame. And this action or misaction was 
inconsistent with the teachings and principles of Islam. But 
the pity is that even Islam is not spared ; it is held to ridicule. 
“ The murder of infidels,” says Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his 
History of Atirangzih, ” is counted a merit in a Muslim. It 
is not necessary that he should tame his own passions or 
mortify his flesh ; it is not necessary for him to grow a rich 
growth of spirituality. He has only to slay a certain class of 
his fellow-beings or plunder their lands and wealth, and this 
act in itself would raise his soul to heaven. A religion whose 
followers are taught to regard robbery and murder as a religi- 
ous duty is incompatible with the progress of mankind or 
with the peace of the world.”' 

At all events, facts belie the theory mentioned above. 
Even a mild King like Jalal-ud-din Khaiji remonstrated 
powerfully with the exponents of this theory and worsted 
them in argument, declaring the theory as impracticable and 
graphically describing the powers and privileges the Hindus 
had hitherto enjoyed under Muslim rule. ‘‘ All along the 
course of history,” he said, “ the Hindus have been publicly 
practising idolatry and have been freely celebrating their 

* SmiVar.Sirj.N., Hittorg of Aurangzib, 111,256-57. 
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religious rites.” “Every day,” he continued, “I hear 
them playing their music under the walls of my own palace 
along the banks of the Jumna.” 

For these reasons Sultan Jalal-ud-din refused to change 
his mild attitude toweirds the Hindus. Barani tells us that, 
before his accession, Jalal-ud-din Khalji had been attacked 
and wounded by a Hindu (Mandahar), but refrained from 
taking revenge. After his accession to the throne Jalal-ud- 
din was graciously pleased to appoint his Hindu assailant 
Vakildar to Malik Khurram with a salary of 100,000 Jitals. 

A careful study of Barani’s Taril^h-i-Firuz Shahi and the 
Fatawa-i-Jahandari as well as of the Rihla and the Masali\- 
ul-Ahsar further shows that it is historically inaccurate to say 
that “the lot of the Hindus under Muslim rule was that of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water.” The Rihla com- 
pletely refutes such a charge. Ibn Batuta relates how a 
Hindu noble brought an accusation in the court of Qazi 
against Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, and how the latter 
was summoned and tried. The case was decided in favour 
of the Hindu plaintiff, and the Sultan satisfied him. This 
tends to show that the Hindus under Muslim rule were not 
without the means of securing redress. Ibn Batuta tells us 
that law-abiding Hindus lived on good terms with the 
Mussalmems. A Hindu named Gul Chand was a companion 
of Amir Hulajun, the Muslim Governor of Lahore. Another 
Hindu, Ratan, was appointed Governor of Sind by Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq. And the Sultan was known to have 
similarly patronised several Hindus. Firishta tells us that 
Bhiran Rai, commandant of the Gulbarga fortress, was one 
of the trusted officers in the royal service. Barani tells us 
that Hindu nobles rubbed shoulders with the Muslim 
aristocracy. They possessed horses, lived in splendid houses, 
dressed magnificently and owned slaves. Even Mussulman 
servants were found in their suite. “ Before the Hindu 
aristocracy of wealth, the poor Mussalmans used to come as 
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supplicant$, and were seen begging at their doors ^ Even in 
the capital city the Hindus in ail honour and respect enjoyed 
the honorifics of ‘ Rai,’ * Thakur,’ ‘Sahu,’ ‘ Mahant,’ and 
‘Pandit.’ They also had complete freedom to read their 
religious books and study Sanskrit. The use of Sanskrit on 
ceremonial occasions is attested by the Sanskrit inscriptions 
described in my work on Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

Barani’s statement that “ before the Hindu aristocracy of 
wealth, the poor Mussalmans used to come as supplicants and 
were seen begging at their doors ” may be regarded as 
exaggerated in peurt. But in view of this, there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for maintaining that under Ala-ud-din Khalji 
the Hindus were treated with special severity and that “ the 
policy of the state was that the Hindus should not have so 
much as to enable them to ride on horseback, wear fine 
clothes, carry arms and cultivate luxurious habits. They 
were reduced to a state of abject misery ...” 

A careful study of all the available data would make us 
think otherwise, and one is inclined to say that even if the 
worst was assumed the Hindus benefited from the prospe- 
rity of India in the Middle Ages as much as the Mussalmans. 
Such is also the view of Ibn Batuta and others. Referring 
to the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq, Afif, a contemporary 
historian, describes the happy state of the ryots and testifies 
to ” . . . the general use of gold and silver ornaments 
by their women.” Further he says that “every ryot 
had a good bedstead and a neat garden ” Elphinstone 
accepts it, in part, and even the most orthodox writer would 
agree that both Hindus and Mussalmans were benefited by 
the administration of Firuz Shah Tughluq. 

That Hindu princes were liberally treated by Muhammad 
bin Tughluq*and that he even created the Hindu raj in some 
cases goes without saying. “ Under the Mughul Emperors 


^ See Husain, A. M., TheRhe and Full of Muhammad bin Tughluq, 
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the Hindus held high and responsible offices of state in large 
numbers, and the Rajas were frequently deputed on expedi- 
tions and appointed to posts of high trust and responsibility. 
In the time of Shah Jahan, Jagat Chand of Nurpur, at the 
head of 14,000 Rajputs raised in his own country, conducted 
a most difficult enterprise against the Uzbeks of Baikh and 
Badakhshan. Again in the reign of Aurangzcb in 1661 
Raja Mandhata, grandson of Jagat Chand, was deputed to 
take charge of Bamian and Ghor. Twenty years later he 
was appointed to this honourable post a second time and 
created a Mansabadar of 2,000. In 1378 Raja Ghammad 
Chand of Kangra was appointed Governor of the J'ullunder 
Doab, and the hill country between the Sutlej and the Ravi. 
“ Thereis no doubt, ” says Elphinstone, “ that many Hindus 
were employed in civil offices, specially of revenue and 
accounts ; H-imu and Medni Rai were entrusted with all the 
powers of their respective governments, and under Mubarak 
Shah Khalji the whole spirit of the court and administration 
was Hindu.” In the Deccan one Gangu Brahman was the 
finance minister of Ala-ud-dm Bahmani 1, and after Gangu’s 
time the Brahmans of the Deccan controlled the finances of 
the Mussalman Kings." The Sultans of Golkonda, Ahmad- 
nagar and Bijapur. tolerant as a rule towards their Hindu 
subjects, threw open to them civil as well as military depart- 
ments. Shahji, the father of Sivaji, distinguished himself as 
an army leader for both the kingdoms of Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur ; advantage of this was taken by Sivaji to lay the 
foundation of Meuatha power in the south. 

In the north Sikandai Lodi is said to have specially 
helped the Hindus to qualify themselves like Musalmans to 
fill high posts in the State Once he enquired in a public 
darbar. 

Is there any Hindu who knows Persian ? ” 


® Havell, p. 339. 
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When informed in the negative the Sultan invited the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas 9 nd Vaishyas to read Persian. But 
all excused themselves on the ground that they could siiare 
no time from their vocational exercises. The Kaisthas alone 
instantly took to reading Persian ; and their strikingly rapid 
progress roused the envy and emulation of others. Hence 
the great increase of Hindu employees attested by Babar. 
** When 1 arrived in India the officers of revenue, merchants 
and workmen were all Hindus ’ ’ (Babar). The work 
thus initiated by Sikandar Lodi was consummated under 
Akbar when Persian became the recognized official and 
liter eury language. Henceforth Hindus competed for the 
highest appointments in the state. When some Mussalmans 
burning with jealousy plaintively said to Akbar that he had 
raised a Hindu in Todar Mai over their heads, the Emperor 
replied, All of you have Hindu officials in your Sarkars : 
why do you grudge a Hindu in our employ ?” 
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EARLY YEARS AND ACCESSION OF 
FIRUZ SHAH TUGHLUQ 

Mr. N. B. Ray, M.A. 

A. M. CollegfT, Mymcnsingh 

{ABSTRACT) 

Firuz was born of a Rajput mother. — Circumstances 
relating to the marriage of his father Rajab with the princess 
Naila. Appointment to tl»e office of Naib-i-Amir llajib 
at the age of eighteen — later on promoted to Chief Chamber- 
iainship — his position during the reign of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. 

The death of Muhammad in Sind threw the Delhi 
army into great distress Firuz delivered the army from 
a precarious situation. He was chosen King in Sind; on 
the other hand Khawaja Jahan set up a minor of obscure 
origin on the throne. — Sir W. Haig’s contention untenable 
in view of the accord of the Muslim historians on the point 
that the phantom Sultan Ghyasuddin Mahmud was not 
the real son of Muhammad ; Sir Wolsely did not explore 
all the Persian sources and merely relied on an apocryphal 
story related by Badauni to disprove the statement of 
Ziauddin Barani. — New light thrown on this point by Fatuh- 
us-Salatin and T aril^h-i-Mubarak. Shahi, Firuz’s tact and 
resourcefulness won over the opposition.- — Submission of 
Ahmad Ayaz and his execution. — Joy in Delhi at the state 
entry of Firuz into the capital when every visitor was enter- 
tained with food, cold drink and betel. 
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VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION UNDER 
THE VIJAYANAGAR EMPIRE 


{With special reference to Rayalaseema) 

V. Narayanrao, M.A., L.T. 

Piiiapur Rajah's College^ Cocanada 

(ABSTRACT) 

(1) The object of the paper is to bring out the important 
p 2 urt played by the village under the Vijaynagar Empire. 

(2) Sources of information and importance of the 
subject. 

(3) General administrative divisions of the Empire and 
the relations to these of one another. 

(4) The village or Grama — its internal administration. 

(5) The Village Assembly — its composition and powers. 

(a) Acquisition of property by gift and its manage- 

ment. 

(b) Grant of gifts to temples and individuals. 

(c) Levying of taxes. 

id) Settlement of boundary disputes. 

(e) General supervision over village affairs. 

(6) Class groups in the village. Relations between these 
class gproups to the Village Assembly. 

(7) The Executive Officers. Their relations to the Assem- 
bly. 

(8) Its lessons to us in our rural reconstruction work. 
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KRSNADEVARAYA AND FR. LUIS’ 
EMBASSY TO VIJAYANAGARA 

Mr. O. Ramachandraiya, M.A. 

Vizagapatam 

FCrsnadevaraya’s accession to the throne sometime 
between the Visakha ’ and Kartika * of the Cyclic year 
Sukla, Saka 1431, opens a glorious page in the history of 
Vijayanagara. His succession, however, was not above 
question, for it was accomplished in open defiance 
of the claims of the sons of his brother and the late 
sovereign, Viranrsimha. Krsnaraya, therefore, apprehended 
trouble from his own brothers and nephews. He came 
into a state of political turmoil, which his predecessors, 
beginning with VirGpaksa, had left behind. Rebellions 
within were a common feature. Particularly was it so in the 
Mysore territory, where the UnmaUur chiefs bore Chikka- 
raya-patta ^ and evidently held Sthira-rajya at Terkanambi 
and the surrounding territory.' The empire itself was subject 
to a rapid disintegration. The Gajapatis of Orissa were 
now masters of the southern Telugu districts down to the 
Udayagirimeuidalam. The inimical BahmanI power had 
split into five independent kingdoms. Bijapur took up her 
role of traditional hostility to the Hindu Empire. Into her 
hands fell Goa, Chaul and Dabul and the other lands of 

I Vtran|aii|iha was still ruling. See 342 of 1892. 

^ Knfiariya appears as the reigning King. See 491 of 1906. 

» E. C. Ill, Ml. 95. 

< A S. R., 1908-09. p. 1 17 find 1909- 10. p. 1 14. 
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the realm originally lost by Virupaksaraya '' to Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani (111). This and their control over the Krsna- 
Tungabhadra doab, with the strategical forts of Raichur 
and Mudgal, endangered the safety of the Empire. What 
was far more dangerous, Vijayanagara was very often given 
the gO'bye by the Mussalman monopolists in horse-trade. 
They evinced considerable partiality in their dealings 
towards moneirchs of their own creed.® Cavalry was the 
decisive factor in war. The horse, however, did not thrive 
on South Indian soil ^ and had to be imported from 
Sind, Persia and Arabia. Uncertain of a reguleir supply 
of the animal, Vijayanagara was in great straits in her cons- 
tant wars with the Mussalmans. What stayed the hands of 
Bijapur was the hostility of the neighbouring Muslim rulers 
and the new threat she had to encounter in the Portuguese 
who first appeared in India in 1498 A.D. 

By the capture of Constantinople in 1453 A.D., the 
Turks drove the Christians out of the entire trade of 
India with Europe. The European marts, such as Antwerp, 
clamoured for spices. The efforts to rehabilitate the 
European trade resulted in the discovery of a sea route 
to India via the Cape of Good Hope. Thus, when Vasco 
da Gama landed off Calicut in May, 1498 A.D., the 
Portuguese were regarded as the commercial rivals of the 
Mussalmans. 

As ill luck would have it, the Zamorin of Calicut owed 
the extension of his royal power over the whole of Malabar 
mostly to the help of the Mussalmans.® Yet he received 
da Gama kindly. But the latter misunderstood the courteous 
Zamorin and antagonised him.® Sometime later, in a riot at 

5 Nuniz, Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 305 

6 Dr. N. Venkalaramanayya, Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of 
Vijayanagara, pp. 284 ff. 

7 Ihid. 

8 K. M. Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, pp. 16-17, 

9 Wkileaway, Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, pp. 81-86. 
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Calicut, about two score of the Portuguese were killed. 1 his 
was in a large measure due to the Portuguese ignorance of 
the local customs and habits."’ Enraged, Cabral retaliated 
with the burning of Calicut. The Plindu rulers of Cannanore 
and Cochin, who feared the hegemony of Calicut, befriended 
the Portuguese and permitted them to build their factories on 
their soil. In 1 506, Francisco de Almeida endeavoured to 
obtain from Vijayanagara the right to build a fort at Bhatkal, 
in vain. No alternative was left him but to war against the 
Zamorin. The greater his hostility to the Zamorin, the 
closer grew the latter’s alliance with the Moors and the 
Sultan of Egypt. The combined fleets of the Sultan and of 
Malabar were, however, worsted in a naval engagement with 
Almeida in 1 509 A.D. 

The Zamorin was conquered but not subdued. The 
Portuguese bent all their energies to bring him low. Alfonso 
de Albuquerque took office as the Viceroy ol India on 
Sunday, the 5th Nov., 1509. His attempt to destroy Calicut 
ended in a disaster to the Portuguese. Several of them were 
killed, the Marshal was lost in the action and Albuquerque 
was himself wounded. Fr. Luis* embassy to Vijayanagara 
in January, 1510 A.D., within a few months of Krsnaraya's 
accession, was thus the direct offshoot of Albuquerque’s 
inability to reduce Calicut. This embassy is of great 
importance and interest to us and before we proceed with it, 
a peep into the prior contacts of the Portuguese with Vijaya- 
nagara becomes necessary. 

The anti-Moor and therefore the anti-Zamorin Portuguese 
would have easily secured an alliance with Vijayanagara. 
But unfortunately for themselves, they had adopted an atti- 
tude of hostility towards the subordinate princes of Vijaya- 
nagara. This cewt a shadow over all the attempts at 

Whiteaway, RUe oj the Portuguese Power in India t pp. 81-86. 

Sewell. A Forgotten Empire, p. 117. 

I00-I290B 
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rapprochement between them* when, later, they came to 
see the necessity of it. 

On the west coast of India, where the Portuguese were 
active, the power of Vijayanagara was at its weakest. It 
was on a decline since the days of Virflpaksaraya. And by 
the time of Krenaraya, the central authority could claim 
effective control only over the Male and Tulu Rajyas in the 
west.*' These probably correspond to Barbosa’s Dansean 
Rayen and Tolinate respectively. The latter extended along 
the west coast from the northern extremity of Malabar up to 
the river Ligua in the north. At the mouth of that river, on 
a hill, was a castle named ^intacora. The Bijapur Sultans 
kept this fort well garrisoned to weird off the attacks, if any, 
from the Hindu neighbours.** 

The Hindu neighbours were possibly the five kings 
referred to by Paes as subjects and vassals of Vijayanagara.** 
Nuniz** perhaps meant the same when he mentioned the 
Kings of Bengapore, ‘ Gasopa,’ ‘ Bacanore,’ * Calecu ’ and 
‘ Baticala.’ Most of these were constituents of Tolinate, which 
was, according to Barbosa, comprised of Cumbola, Bacanore, 
and Bracalor, Majandur, Baticala, Honor and Mergen.** 
More than one place belonged to each of the main Kingdoms 
of Bengapore, Gersoppa, Honawar, Bhatkal and Barakur. Of 
these, Bhatkal was a very rich kingdom yielding a large 
revenue to the Centre. Its importance as a trading port 
was equalled only by Muslim Goa and the Zamorin’s CzJicut. 
Thwaited at Calicut, and not intending a direct fight with the 


Dr. S. K, Ayfingar, A Uttle-known Chapter . . . , p. 43. 

*3 This is staled to be in* he back country behind Tolinate. This is probably 
Brngfapore of Nuniz. 

Barbosa, 1, p. 182. 

15 A Forgotten Empire, p. 281. 

/6iU. p. 374. 

17 Probably the Kalasa country. 

, 15 Barbosa, I, p. 193, n. I. 
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Muslims, the Portuguese seem to have turned their eyes to 
Bhatkal. 

During his second voyage to India, in 1502 A.D., da 
Gama came upon some vessels of Timoja, a Captain of the 
Vijayanagara fleet.’® Chasing those vessels into the river 
‘Onor,’ da Gama burned them down. Mcurchlng further, he 
secured a landing at Bhatkal by force. The ruler of the 
place offered admission to the Portuguese. This was accept- 
ed on condition that the Turks were prohibited from trading 
there, that no trade in pepper should be carried on at that port 
and that none of her vessels should visit Calicut. The King 
agreed to this and offered in addition a tribute of 1 ,000 loads 
of rice every year for the Portuguese crews and 500 loads of 
better rice for the Captains. He excused himself from offer- 
ing more, for he apparently then remembered that Ke was 
only a tenant of the King of Vijayanagara to whom the 
country belonged.'’® 

From that day onwards, the attitude of the ruler of 
‘Onor ’ was far from friendly to the Portuguese. However, 
the superiority of the Portuguese navy, which now began to 
control the sea and the submissive attitude of the rulers of 
* Quiloa ’ and Mombasa appears to have cowed down the 
opposition of ‘ Onor. Shortly after the building of a fort at 
St. Anjediva, Almeida visited ‘ Onor.’ On the pretext that 
he was not well received by Merlao, ‘ the ruler of the city of 
Onor only,’’” Almeida burnt a number of the latter’s ships. 
Merlao fled from the city and Timoja, the governor of the 
city, interviewed Almeida. He excused the King for the 
incidents that occurred and offered in his name vassalage to 
Portugal, which offer was accepted. 

J» Danvers, Repori, p. 4. He refers to pirates' vessels belonging to Timoja. See 
his The Portuguese in India, 1* p. 81. 

20 Lanvers, The Portuguese .... I* p. 82. 

n Ca.stenhadn, drawn from by Hcras, Early Relations . Q.J.M.. XVI, p. 65. 

22 Danvers, Portuguese . . p. 120, 
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The woeful spectacle of such on abject submission by the 
subordinate princes of Vijayanagara to the Portuguese does 
not seem to have escaped the notice of the capital. For, in 
1506 A.D., Almeida's request to King Narasa for a fort at 
Bhatkal was ignored. Father Heras draws our attention to ' 
the version of Castenhada.^'* According to this, the King in 
his message of friendship threw all ports open for the 
Portuguese to build forts therein. Bhatkal alone weis excepted 
as it had been rented. He even offered to furnish everything 
necessary for the erection of these forts. It is difficult to 
accept Castenhada, for we never see the Portuguese taking 
advantage of so fair an offer. On the other hand, Sewell was 
probably correct in thinking that no answer was returned.'^' 
It, however, showed the unwillingness of Vijayanagara to fall 
in with the Portuguese in their attempts to crush the Zamorin 
and his Moorish associates. The same reluctance is observ - 
able in the attitude adopted by Krsnadevaraya towards Fr. 
Luis’ embassy. 

Albuquerque’s instructions to Fr. Luis were to impress 
the Raya with the desirablity of an alliance with the Portu- 
guese. Masters of the sea, they would bring the Raya to 
enjoy an exclusive trade in the horses of Ormuz. Both 
Vijayanagara and the Portuguese had so far been individually 
fighting the Moors, who were their common enemy. They 
could now act conjointly. The Portuguese fleet and the 
army would now serve the Raya. An attack on Goa by the 
Portuguese would divert the Moorish armies and leave the 
Hindus a free hand in their operations against Bijapur. As 
a preliminary, Vijayanagara should help the Portuguese with 
her armies, towns, harbours and munitions and with 
everything that Albuquerque might require of the Kingdom 
from tim? to time. This was to take the Zamorin captive. 

r. Q.j.M . XVI, p. 66. 

A forgotten Empire, p. M?. 

2:1 Commentaries of Alfonso Albuquerque, II, pp. 74-77. 
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In this the Raya would help himself as that would destroy 
the Moorish influence at Calicut. He asked also for a place 
between Mangalore and Bhatkal, to build a factory thereon. 

This embassy did not evoke a prompt reply. In all his 
reflations with Albuquerque, this was apparently the only 
occasion when the Raya commanded a better bargaining 
opportunity. Thereafter he is seen in a supplicating mood. 
His requests for the refusal of horses always came just too 
late. By then, Albuquerque had gained a key position and 
dictated his own terms. If these appearances were true, 
then, this did not go to the credit of the Raya. With 
this in view perhaps, so. me h'storians charge the Raya that 
he did not properly size up the Portuguese. He would not 
war against them, nor would he accept the preferred help 
to destroy his Indian enemies. On the other hand, the 
generality of opinion credits the Raya with a correct perspec- 
tive. Yet they too feel somehow that the Raya’s attitude 
was unaccountable except in terms of the troubled political 
conditions of the times. Most of his time must have been 
taken up with internal adjustments. Again he had to fight 
the northern Muslims and the Gajapati in the initial stages 
of his rule. “This progress of Krishnaraya,” writes 
Dr. S. K. Ayangar, “ and his doings during the first two or 
three years of his reign account for what seems unaccount- 
able in respect of his attitude to the Portuguese.” 

I am afraid nothing can be accounted for by what 
happens later on. Nor can the Raya’s reluctance to fall in 
with Fr. Luis’ terms of reference within a few months of his 
accession be explained away by what he did during the first 
two or three years of his reign. Yet, there is much truth in 
the argument presented above. So far as it asserts of the 
Raya that he took a proper measure of the Portuguese, it is 
quite in keeping with facts. But inasmuch as it suggests 


2® Yet-Remembered Ruler . . Hindusthan ReCiew, 1^17, May-June, p. 339 
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that the Raya could not and therefore did not take the proper 
line of action towards them, it cannot be accepted. My 
present endeavour is to show that Krsnadevaraya had pursued 
a definite policy towards the foreigners. He neither ignored 
them as merely traders, nor failed to check them because 
of his own more pressing need of pacifying the country and 
rendering his position on the throne more secure. 

Krsnaraya knew well the scant courtesy that the 
Portuguese had shown his subordinate princes on the west 
coast. They treated with the princes without any reference 
to Vijayanagara. They imposed such conditions on them 
that cut at the root of Vijayanagara sovereignty. It could 
not be that these subordinate princes were loyal to the Centre 
so long as they paid the annual tribute and maintained the 
specified quota of force. But then, that Centre could not 
come to their rescue. They, no doubt, resented the 
Portuguese exactions. Yet they were helpless and had to 
bow before the inevitable. But with the advent of a strong 
monarch in Krsnaraya these very princes applied themselves 
to the task of subverting the Portuguese power in India. 
Guiding them, the Raya easily outplayed Albuquerque in the 
game of diplomacy. 

In his eagerness to destroy the Zamorin and the Moors, 
Albuquerque was confident of exploiting the Rayahs enmity 
to both of them. But Vijayanagara’s interests lay the other 
way. Any further strengthening of the Portuguese would 
only make him more dependent on them for his strength in 
cavalry. To keep them all at war and see that none went 
down, would suit him best. They w:5iild all get weakened. 
The Portuguese would be as eager as ever for an alliance 
with the Raya. This would ensure a regular supply of 
horse to him and weaken the Bijapur cavalry. Knnaraya 
could not alienate the Portuguese ; nor was he ready to 
concede anything on the lines indicated through the embassy. 
So he adopted dilatory tactics. iWhen Fr. Luis went to the 
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Court of Vijayanagara, he W 2 us * well received by all except 
the King.’ ” 

Albuquerque had made the Raya’s help in the capture 
of the Zamorin the condition precedent to his attack on 
Goa. ** The Raya was taking time to reply. In the 
meemwhile, Albuquerque wanted to isolate Calicut. He set 
sail for the Red Sea to cut away Calicut’s communications 
with Egypt. But on his way, Timoja met him and informed 
him that an Egyptian Captain was hurriedly converting 
Goa into a naval base at the request of Bijapur.®" There 
was, however, delay in reinforcements reaching him, for 
Yusuf Adil Shah was dead and his son Ismail away in 
the interior.™ Timdja got this information confirmed by a 
Fakir whom he had himself seized after the capture of 
^intacora. The news was at once a threat and a bait. An 
Egyptian Commander operating from Goa would immensely 
help the Zamorin. To leave him at Goa was to nullify the 
very purpose that was leading him to the Red Sea. On the 
other hand, Goa, sparsely garrisoned and incompletely 
fortified, was so tempting. Albuquerque changed his plans. 
And on March 1 , 1510, Goa fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese, with little fighting. Thus a Portuguese attack 
on Goa, Albuquerque’s conditional offer to Krsnaraya, was 
fulfilled. The Raya, however, incurred no obligations. 

The Portuguese victory surprised nobody. For it was 
known how Fimoja had intrigued with the Hindus of Goa to 
deliver up the city.'"* TimSja, a subordinate of the Raya, 
would not act as he did had he not had specific instructions 


37 Commentaries, III, p. 35. 
a* /biVJ.,11. p. 76. 

29 /b/U, p. 82. 

90 Ibid.fpp. 81-82. Yusuf Adil Shah was still alive. 

91 /bid., p. 87. 

32 /biU. PP. 88-92. 

33 /bid., p. 144. 
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from above. Yusuf Adil Shah lodged a protest against the 
part played by Timoja and other subjects of Vijayanagara. 
He hoped that they had not acted in accordance with the 
Rsya’s wishes, and begged him for help to regain Goa. 

Krsnaraya understood the remonstrance. He would not, 
however, dissociate himself from the affair. On the 
contrary, he claimed responsibility for Timoja’s actions. He 
even proclaimed his gratification to see Goa in the hands of 
the Portuguese. He warned Yusuf Adil Shah against any 
attempts to regain Goa, for then he would himself be 
helping the Portuguese to defend it- On 24th April, Bersore, 
the King of Gersoppa, through his runner, informed the 
Portuguese Viceroy with what passed between Vijayanagara 
and Bijapur. Krsnaraya had then expressed himself as the 
brother and friend of the King of Portugal. And now 
Bersore too sent in his personal assurances of friendship and 
aid in case of need.*^'* These assurances were not genuine. 
When on 17th May, Yusuf Adil Shah re-entered Goa, Albu- 
querque found himself alone to fight him and perforce 
retreated. 

The status quo was thus restored, but with a differ- 
ence. Henceforth, Goa definitely became the bone of 
contention between Bijapur and the Portuguese. For Albu- 
querque vowed to take his rest again in the palace of the 
Adil Shah before that summer would pass.*^^ Yusuf Adil Shah 
pleaded in vain with Albuquerque to leave Goa alone and 
accept any other place instead and a lasting friendship with 
the Muslims. He would gladly forego Goa itself but that 
his Captains would rebel against hiir . Albuquerque sum- 
marily rejected these offers. He would think of no treaty 
without the surrender of Goa. 

M Commentaries, 11, pp. 138-39. 

35 Ihid., pp. 138-39. ♦ 

36 Ibid. 

y Ibid., p. 187. 
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Thus Goa hung fire. Until a war finally settled it, one 
way or the other, Krenaraya could openly side with neither 
party. Bijapur had not yet shown any signs of weakening. 
And a hostile Bijapur was unwelcome particularly at that 
time. For, Krsnaraya had immediately to attend to the 
rebellion of the Unmattur chiefs, who claimed the throne of 
Vijayanagara as theirs of right. The revolt spread to Penu- 
konda. The Raya, therefore, sought friendship with 
Bijapur. Circumstances favoured his general policy. 
Yusuf Adil Shah appeeurs to have died at the time,'*'^ giving 
place to Ismail. Inexperienced and confronted with a war 
with the Portuguese over Goa, Ismail Adil Shah hearkened 
willingly to Krsnaraya ’s secret overtures for peace. 

On the other hand, the Portuguese had not yet justified 
their claims to be regarded as a superior military power. 
Nevertheless, a Portuguese Goa was still a possibility. The 
possession of Belgaum alone would meet that danger. For 
without that fortress, one could not keep the Kingdom of 
Goa and all the estate there, safe and- secure."'' But it was 
then in the hands of Bijapur, 'which could - not just then be 
antagonised. The Raya began to explore ways and means 
to obtain the fort. In the meanwhile, he kept up a friendly 
attitude towards the Portuguese. In theory, he had already 
come out as an advocate of their cause. More than ever, 
Bersore and Timoja were ingratiating themselves into the 
favour of the Portuguese Viceroy. The rulers of Bhatkal 
wooed Albuquerque for an alliance.'"' 

Albuquerque recaptured Goa in November, 1510 A.D. 
This enhanced the prestige of the Portuguese to a high 

38 Feiishta places Yusuf’s death in 1512 A.D. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 
believes that his death took place sometime between February,. 1509 and February, 
1510 A.D. (J.O.R., April-June, 1936, p. 160). But the evidence available points 
out a later date for the event — sometime between 1 6th August and November, 

1510 A.D. 
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degree. The Hindu and Muslim princes began to pay them 
homage, for it disheartened those who had contemplated 
the extermination of the foreigners. The King of Cambaiya 
came forth with the offer of Diu to the Portuguese. The 
Zamorin himself prayed Albuquerque to accept a site at 
Calicut to build a factory thereon. Albuquerque had not 
been supported by Bersore and Timoja . in the capture of 
Goa. He soon fortified it and began harassing Bhatkal. 
The latter soon would cease to be the principal centre of 
trade with Ormuz. The situation compelled Krenaraya to 
send his envoys to Goa. 

One of these envoys carried a letter from Fr. Luis to 
Albuquerque. This letter " is very important. It initiates 
us for the first time into what transpired behind the scenes at 
Vijayanagara. But it is, in parts, very highly confusing. 
An elaborate quotation may, therefore, be permitted : 

‘ And as for the negotiations which his instructions order- 
ed him to carry out, he had presented them many times 
without getting any answer to the purpose, but always had 
been put off; but at last he had told him (the Raya) that he 
(Luis) was very much disconcerted at the orders (Adil Shah’s) 
for attacking him (Albuquerque) and he might build a 
fortress at Baticala, for he (the Raya) said that he was very 
desirous of his (Albuquerque’s) friendship at the very time 
that he (Luis) knew that it had been entered into with the 
Hidalcao, but that did not agree with the offers that he 
(Albuquerque) had made to help him (the Raya) in taking the 
Kingdom of the Deccan, which had been his (the Raya’s) of 
old. And when these interviews wiih the King were over, 
the King sent for the governor of the city and blamed him very 
much for desiring this alliance with the Hidalcao. And that 
King of Gar(opa had written Him a letter by virtue of which 
he could take him (Adil Shah) and destroy him if he liked, 
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but as they were now very friendly, he had not done so ; 
but that if this (alliance) was done for money which he ( Adil 
Shah) had promissed to give him (the Raya) the Hidalcao 
would show towards them that true faith which his father 
(Yusuf) had shown toweurds the King of Narsinga, when he 
took him in battle but released him on his promise to serve 
him for ever. 

Herein Fr. Luis refers to his ‘ Interviews ' with the Raya. 
The letter itself in a way summarises the talks that ensued. 
After a good deal of delay, Fr. Luis got an opportunity to 
place Albuquerque’s proposals before the Raya. The Raya 
gave no answer. Time passed. Slowly, little by little, Fr. 
Luis got scent of an understanding existing between Vijaya- 
nagara and Bijapur. This explained the Raya’s hesitation 
to accept his proposals. The Raya had sh.iwn himself 
capable of playing a double game. His protestations of 
friendship for the Portuguese were all a show. All the 
time, he was instigating the Adil Shah to fight the Portu- 
guese. He promised to keep peace with Bijapur in return 
for a certain sum. Bersore’s ‘ information ’ placed the 
Adil Shah in his power. He knew Ismail was the son of 
his father, and never to be taken at his word. Yet he would 
not harm him. For it would go against their agreement. 
Albuquerque offered to help the Raya to gain the Kingdom 
of the Deccan for Vijayanagara. To take advantage of it, the 
Raya would have to denounce the agreement. He did not 
choose to do so. Fr. Luis suggested that his duplicity was 
known. The Raya had been so much pleased to profess 
that he esteemed the friendship of the Portuguese. Fr. Luis 
asked him to prove it in action. Let him allow Albuquerque 
to build a factory at Bhatkal. -That would give them a safe 
harbour, while Goa might any moment be attacked by the 

The pronouns in the passage are highly confusing. 7 he nppositc.s within 
brackets arc mine. 

What this information might be is nowhere given. 
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Muslems. The Raya reprimanded the * Governor * for 
having concluded a treaty with Bijapur over his head. 
But this was only a politic denial of his responsibility. It 
was neither meant nor taken to prove the innocence of its 
author. 

Fr. Luis’ letter discloses Bersore as the trusted servant 
of Raya. He plotted against Bijapur. He was equally 
scheming against the Portuguese. In this he was ably 
assisted by Timoja. Fr. Luis advised Albuquerque not to 
trust either of them. They were * men of such bad dis- 
positions.’ They had written to the Raya asking for forces. 
If they arrived in time they ‘ would deliver the city (of Goa) 
over to him before the Portuguese could fortify their position 
therein.’ Alive to this danger, Fr. Luis advised the Portu- 
guese Viceroy to * keep up friendly communications with the 
king.’ The King was making military preparations. It was 
difficult to understand the drift of all this. The Raya would 
take the rebel. He would also * proceed with all this force 
of men to his places situated on the edge of the sea.’ Goa 
was close by. Hence Fr. Luis’ advice to Albuquerque. 

Albuquerque had already realised in experience the faith- 
lessness of Bersore and Timoja. Fr. Luis’ warning only 
confirmed his worst suspicions. In fact, Fr. Luis had already 
been anticipated. On his way to Goa, Albuquerque, with 
his fleet, anchored off Anjediva. While there * he was 
advised not to place any reliance upon the promised offers 
of the King of Geurfopa and of Timoja, because they were 
in fear lest things should not turn out well for them and they 
did not wish to be in worse relation to the Hidalcao than th^ 
were already.”'’ 

Reference is made to Bersore, how in April, 1310 A.D., 
he assured the Portuguese Viceroy that ‘ he too was ready 
with his own body and all the resources of his Kingdom to 
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serve him against the Hidalcao whenever it was necessary. 

In reply, Albuquerque just thanked him. For he made up 
his mind to send Bersore a ‘ messenger who would tell him 
all about the proceedings by word of mouth. He could 
not put them on paper in black and white. They were so 
important and confidential. What was the game ? Albu- 
querque himself furnishes the key to the mystery. He 
wrote to Timoja in September, 1510 A.D. ‘ Kiss for me 
the hands of the King of Gar9opa and tell him that I beg 
he will assist me with all his , power ... 1 will help him 
with my person, my horses, arms and people to gain much 
lemd from them and 1 will make him a greater Lord than all 
the others who are round about him ’*' This was his bid 
for Bersore’s complete allegiance. Bersore pretended to be 
taken in. He got his armies ready. Lauren^o Moreno 
’ interpreted from Albuquerque that this was ‘ with the inten- 
‘tion of co-operating with him in the Goa expedition.’'** This 
hastened Albuquerque to proceed to Goa. Before carrying 
Goa by assultt Albuquerque waited for them, three days. 
But they did not appear. He believed that this defection 
had all been brought about by the Turks. They had 
heavily bribed Timoja and Bersore not to assist the 
Portuguese. He knew Timoja was artful and was sure to 
keep on dissembling. Fhe taking of Goa would cost 
much blood. Until the fall of the city, Timoja would not 
show himself."’ Albuquerque had not yet divined the true 
cause. 

A similar experience awaited him with regard to Bhatkal. 
The previous March, her rulers had approached him praying 
for a treaty. Strongly entrenched at Goa, and intent upon 

Commentaries, H, p. 139. 
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wrecking Bhatkal as a trading port, Albuquerque did not 
answer them. But now, Goa was again to be taken. 
During the operations, Bhatkal weis indispensable for 
supplies. In September, 1510 A.D., Albuquerque sent 
Lauren^o to Bhatkal. He had to demand of her rulers a 
house of stone and mortar built at their expense and an 
annual tribute of two thousand bags of rice. It was now 
their turn to rejety: his proposals. They refused to do any- 
thing of the kind suggested without first of all finding 
what the pleasure of their Lord of Vijayanagara would 
ordain.’ ■'® 

Nevertheless, Albuquerque took Goa. He was disgusted 
with the subordinate princes of Vijayanagara. They seemed 
never to keep faith with him. Krsnaraya himself was quite 
evasive. Albuquerque now turned to Bijapur. He set on 
foot negotiations with the Adil Shah to discover how best 
they might both live as friendly neighbours. Portuguese 
Goa began to drain Bhatkal of her trade. It was at 
this time that Belgaum went over to Vijayanagara. Fr. 
Luis wrote : ‘ the principal Hindus of the city of Belgao (as 
soon as they heard of the capture of Goa and its fortification 
by the Portuguese) had broken out into rebellion against 
the Hidalcao and had cast the Moors out of the city 
and put themselves under the command of the King * of 
Vijayanagara. 

To do so, the good citizens of Belgaum waited until after 
the fortification of Goa by the Portuguese. Bersore and 
Timdja had promised to deliver up to the Raya only an 
unfortified Goa. Since that was no longer possible, they 
seem to have attended to Belgaum. The Raya was still 
playing the friend pf Bijapur. So they proceeded with 
caution. Their relations with Bijapur were already far from 
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friendly. They could not further strain them without 
exposing the Raya. We saw how they collected their 
forces even by September, as though to support Albuquerque 
in the capture of Goa. They gave him no help. Belgaum 
went over to Vijayanagara. 

These events seem to be somehow connected. Due to 
reasons specified above, Bersore and Timoja could not take 
Belgaum by force and in their King's name. Timoja was not 
a novice at intrigue. He must have been carrying on conver- 
sations with the principal Hindus of the city. Their armies, 
however, were got ready. For they would come bandy in 
case the intrigue went wrong or the Muslims of the city, 
getting scent of it, tried to foil it, at the critical stage. The 
Raya could easily risk an open rupture with the Adil Shah 
though he would not wish it. For one thing, Bersore’s 
‘ information ’ gave the Raya a great hold on the Adil Shah. 
Secondly, a fight with Bijapur would place him as the friend 
of Portugal come to her assistance in her prolonged strife 
with the Muslims. 

Over a year, Alfonso Albuquerque had been kept in the 
dark. He did not know that the Emperor was over in 
combat with him. Whichever way he turned, whether it 
be towards the Adil Shah or towards the subordinates of 
Vijayanagara, he met with some shadowy obstruction. To 
his credit it may be said that he made the best of a bad 
bargain. A lesser man would have, in despair, left Goa 
alone, unconquered. Albuquerque captured it. But it was 
out of his calculations. In his attempts to monopolise the 
sea-borne trade of India, he intended an attack on Goa as a 
bait to rope in Krsnaraya. But then nothing worked to his 
plan. Fr. Luis’ letter opened his eyes for the first time. 
The diplomacy of Vijayanagara stood revealed. The 
Vijayanageura envoys had, therefore, to return as they had 
come. Albuquerque refused to settle with them the terms 
of an exclusive trade in horses. He would first await 
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the Raya’s reply to the questions raised by him through 
Fr. Luis. 

The envoys returned with the information that Albu- 
querque was negotiating a treaty with Bijapur. One of 
them, the same as had carried so important a letter of Fr. 
Luis, carried back instructions to him to dissemble with the 
King as much as he could and return to Goa immediately 
Fr. Luis, however, was not to receive this message. By the 
time the envoy reached Vijayanagara, Fr. Luis was dead, 
murdered by a Turk. 

The Commentaries refers to the death of Fr. Luis thus : 

* It was reported that the Hidalcao had ordered his murder.’ ”' 
There is a letter written, according to Father Heras, by 
Albuquerque to his sovereign, dated 1st April, 1516 
A.D.*' It appears therein is written : ‘ At Bisnagar, one 
Rume murdered Frey Luis; there is nothing extraordinary 
in this event. ’ Father Heras states, ‘ most likely that 
murder was committed to prevent the pourparlers from taking 
place between Krishnadeva Raya and the Franciscan Friar 
about the trade in horses.’ 

These apparently conclusive assertions have to answer 
the following question : ‘Who would be the gainer for Luis’ 
death?’ or, which is the same ; ‘ Who stood to lose if he were 
alive?’ 

It may be remembered that sceircely had Goa fallen, than 
Albuquerque entreated Ismail, for his own good, to ally 
with the Portuguese. With a mere assent, Ismail could 
deprive Vijayanagara of her horse-supply. For that, no 
murder was necessary. Supposing the necessity was 
admitted, even then, why choose a Turk for the r&le? To 

Commentartes, HI, p. 38. 

W /bid. 

Albuquerque died in Dec, p 1513 A.D. Either the date is incorrect or the 
Ijetter^s authorship. 

fii £arij^ jRe/nttons ... Q.J.M.p XVi, p. 69. 

' a Ibid. 
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have done so, the Adil Shah must have had a very poor 
judgment. For it could easily be turned against him. It 
was so done in fact. And again, until he lost Belgaum 
Ismail was on friendly terms with Vijayanagara. He must 
have known that Krsnaraya was not a party to the attack on 
Goa. The Raya had, therefore, no claims to the Portuguese 
support. Then why this fear of a not very probable treaty 
between them? Why this murder? 

One may reply that Krsnaraya heard of the negotiations 
between Goa and Bijapur, for the first time, only after Fr. 
Luis’ death. Broadly, the reply may be accepted. But it 
only shows the untenability of the motives read into the 
murder. They were different and deeper. This has already 
been indicated in the foregoing pages. Krsnaraya had 
allowed Fr. Luis several interviews. The ambeissador was 
unguarded in his talks. The Raya easily gathered from him 
that the secret of his policy towards Goa and Bijapur was 
known to him. Just then he was considering the advis- 
ability of seizing Goa for himself. Could it be that this too 
was known to Fr. Luis ? Of a sudden, the Friar proved a 
danger to the Empire, both near the Court and away from 
it. The only course was to stifle his voice. The murder 
secured this. To engage a Turk for the purpose was to 
throw the blame on the Adil Shah. 

It appears as though there was at Vijayanagara a strict 
censorship of Friar Luis’ letters to Albuquerque. ‘ After 
that the Great Afonso Dalboquerque sent Fr. Luis to 
Narsinga ... he never received any news of how things had 
fared with him.’"" Not that Luis had not writen to him. 
In his last letter the Friar wrote to Albuquerque relating 
to the manner of his arrival at Narsinga and stating that, in 
other letters which he had written, he had described how he 
had been well received by all except the King.*** This 

W Commentaries, III, p. 35. 

M Ibid. 


102— I290B 
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absence of information was not as regards the * instructions 
alone. Were it so, there was no need for him to relate 
anew * the manner of his arrival at Vijayanagara.* That no 
information ever reached Albuquerque from Luis is, there- 
fore, a safe inference. The letter is a narration of peat 
events and of several talks with the Raya. It also refers to 
a rising of the ‘ Guazils * against the Adil Shah- Albu- 
querque might be expected to have known it. The warning 
against Timoja and Bersore came long after Albuquerque 
suffered from their defection. Evidently Fr. Luis had not 
hecird of it. He was virtually a prisoner. 

It appears, however, that Fr. Luis became conscious of 
his anomalous position. He now made every effort to 
come into touch with Goa. The envoy of Krsnaraya 
was his find to communicate with Albuquerque. The 
letter that he sent through him is very important, 
full of the official secrets of the Vijayanagara Court. 
To entrust it to an envoy of the same Raya, Fr. 
Luis must have won him over by payment or through 
promises. That an ambassador should not have had 
communications with his superior, independent of the Court 
to which he had been sent, is the l2at that can ever be 
imagined. Yet so it was. Otherwise, it is difficult to 
explain how Fr. Luis had to approach Vijayanagara ’s envoy 
to transmit his letter. That was the last act of Fr. Luis for 
the benefit of the Portuguese. He had successfully unveiled 
the diplomacy of Vijayanagara ; but his efforts in that direc- 
tion cost him his life. 
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KUMARAGIRI REDDI, 138M403 A.D. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, M.A., Ph.D. 

Hindu College, Guntur. 

The Reddis of Kondavidu have played a prominenl part 
in the history of the Andhra country during nearly a century 
that followed the fall of the illustrious Kakatlya kingdom of 
Warangal in 1323 A.D. The reign of Kumaragiri, the fourth 
member of the Reddi dynasty, is important for several reasons. 
The recent discovery of two copper plate grants upsets the 
accepted chronology of this reign and brings to light fresh 
information regctrding some obscure aspects thereof. The 
object of this paper is to reconstruct Kumaragiri’s reign in the 
light of all the available materials. 

Kumaragiri was the son of Anapota, the second ruler of 
the Reddi dynasty. Anapota was, however, succeeded not 
by his son but by his younger brother Anavema, who ruled 
between 1361-1381 A.D.' This was probably due to the 
fact that Kumaragiri was too young to occupy the throne at 
the time of his father’s death. It is also likely that the con- 
temporary political situation demanded the presence of a 
strong man on the Reddi throne. During his efEcient rule of 
twenty years, Anavema not only consolidated the position of 
the Kondavidu kingdom but also extended its boundaries up 
to Simhachalam in the north and Srllailam in the south.' 

’ See my “Chronology of the Reddis of Kondavidu” in the Proceedings of the All- 
India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum session, 

“ See the IVfaiiyamapiiram errant of this Kin^ in the appendix of Pandit PrabhakaN'i 
^^stri's ^nngara.irlnathamu (Telugu). 
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After his death/ serious troubles beset the Reddi Kingdom on 
all sides. The viceroys of the Vijayanagara King on the cMt 
coast, who had till now been biding their time, took the war 
path. There seems to have been considerable trouble even 
on the northern frontier. This is indicated by a copper plate 
grant recently discovered.^ It is stated therein that in 1390 
A.D., the date of that record, the rulers of the eastern region 
up to Simhadri were hostile to Kumaragiri. Further, Kurnara- 
giri’s generalissimo, Kataya Vema, repeatedly invaded this 
region during the reign. This trans-Godavari region was, 
however, included in the Reddi dominion till the death of 
Anavema. It is obvious, therefore, that the Reddi subordi- 
nates in this region threw off their yoke immediately after 
the death of Anavema. Thus, the Reddi Kingdom was beset 
by troubles on all sides at the time of Kumaragiri *s 
accession. 

Was Kumaragiri ’s accession peaceful ? A verse in the 
Tottaramudi plates of Kataya Vema implies that it was not 
so.'' It is stated therein that Kataya Vema placed his 
brother-in-law Kumaragiri on the throne and made him shine 
as Krishna did Dharmaraja. It is very well known that 
Krishna, the celebrated hero of the Mahabharata, championed 
the cause of the Pandavas, guided them to victory in their 
fight with their cousins and ultimately crowned Dharmaraja, 
the eldest of the five brothers. If the analogy is pressed to 
the extremity, it follows that Kumaragiri too had to contend 
against powerful relations to obtain possession of his ances- 
tral throne and that Kataya Vema helped him to victory in 
this affair- It is probable that either ♦^Ke children of Ana- 
vema or Pedakdmati Vema, a distant but powerful cousin, 
disputed Kumaragiri’s succession. There is, however, no 

He seems to hrwe died in an encounter willi the PadmanSyakas, the traditional 
foes of the Reddis. See p. 2 of /hid. 

i Tlie Anaparti grant in J.A.H.R.S., XI, pts. 3 & 4, pp. 191-205. 

•‘i E.I., N, Verse 19. 
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definite evidence which enables us to test this probability and 
this question therefore has to be solved by future researches. 

ICumaragiri was a lover of ease and scholarly pursuits. 
He resigned the government of the Kingdom entirely into the 
hands of his brother-in-law and minister Kataya Verna and 
himself pursued a life of pleasure. The reign seems to have 
opened with troubles. The Velamas followed up their 
victory over the Reddis, in which Anavema was killed in 
1381 A. D., and marched up to Simhachalam.’' Soon after 
this raid was over, theGanga King reoccupied this region.' 
These incidents disturbed the peace of the northern border of 
the Reddi Kingdom and emboldened the feudatories here to 
become aggressive. It is likely that at this time Kataya Verna 
was busy at the Reddi capital consolidating the position of 
Kumaragiri. An inscription of this Reddi general dated in 
the same year at Simhachalam indicates that very soon after 
this work was finished, he rushed to the northern frontier in 
order to restore order in this region which was disturbed on 
account of the raid of the Velamas, mentioned above.® .While 
Kataya Verna was away in the north, another calamity befell 
the southern and south-western parts of the Reddi Kingdom. 
Taking advantage of the imbecility of Kumaragiri and the 
absence of his general from the capital, the Vijayanagara 
viceroy occupied the Srisailam and Tripurantakam region* in 
the Kumool district.® As soon as this news reached him, 
Kataya Verna rushed to the capital. This afforded the Ganga 
King a good opportunity to regain the Simhachalam region in 
1383 A.D.^'* But this was not the end of Kumaragiri’s 
troubles. The Velugdtivammvah, a traditional history of the 
Velamas, and the Chamatl^drachandrika mention that the 

B M.E.R. 339 of 1899. 

J Ibid, 267 & 270 of 1899. 

« Ibid. 277 of 1899. 

Ibid, 257 & 290 of 1905. 

Ibid, 262 «c 270 of 1899. 
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Velama chief Singama II heaped gross insults upon Kutnara- 
giri, fought with the Reddi subordinates of the Godavari 
region, defeated the Gajapati and forced him to conclude a 
treaty." One of the inscriptions at Simhachalam dated 1387 
A.D. mentions a Singama nay aka whom I identify with- 
Singama 1I.'~ Curiously enough, there is an inscription of 
this Eastern Ganga King Vira Narasimhall dated in the same 
year found in the same place. The Anapeirti plates of the 
time of Kumaragiri mention that by 1390 A.D. he was on 
friendly terms with the rulers of the west, meaning thereby 
the Velamas. Taking all these facts into consideration, 1 
arrange the chronology of the early part of the reign of 
Kumaragiri as follows : Kataya Vema left Simhachalam for 
the Reddi capital toweirds the close of the year 1386 A.D. 
Early next year, alarmed at the restoration of Reddi power 
in that region, Singa II invaded the Godavari region, defeat- 
ed a number of Reddi feudatories there and pressed up to 
Simhachalam. Naturally, the Ganga King hurried to the 
south in order to beat off this attack on his frontier. In the 
battle that followed Singa 11 seems to have gained a victory, 
obtained heavy indemnities from the Ganga and returned to 
his capital. 

While Kumuagiri and his minister were perplexed and 
watched this unexpected turn of events in the north, there 
was another trouble in the south of the Kingdom. Prince 
Devaraya, the Vijayanagara viceroy, suddenly entered the 
Red^i territory, pushed up as far north as Motupalli and 
siezed that important emporium of Andhra commerce early in 
January, 1388." 

See verses 108 At 121 of Or. N. Venkalaramanayya’s edition. 

12 M.E.R. 339 of 1899. 

w Ibid. 353 of 1899. 

14 Local Records, Vol. 42, pp. 422-23, contains an inscription set up by Devaraya at 
the port of Motupalli. Tbe date of the record is ^iven as S. S. 1312. Messrs. B. V. 
Krishnarao and R. Siibbarao contend that this date is wrong and that the correct date 
should be S. S. 1310, corresponding to 1388 A.D. Sec J.A.H.R.S., XI - 3 At 4. 
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Thus, troubles enveloped the Rcddi Kingdom on all sides. 
The Velamas were still unfriendly ; the armies of Vijaya- 
nagara were encamped in the heart of the Reddi territory and 
the Ganga was once again master of the northern region. 
•But the Anaparti plates issued early in 1390 A.D. state that 
Kumaragiri was on friendly terms with the rulers of the north, 
south and west, meaning thereby that the Velamas and the 
rulers of Vijayanagara were friends of the Reddi King. How 
did this change come about ? Two recent writers have tried 
to explain it by supposing that Kataya Verna fought with 
both the Velamas and the Vijayanagara viceroy, defeated 
them, reconquered both Motupalli and the Srisailam 
region and forced these two enemies to come to terms. 
These writers mention, further, that as part of this treaty 
the King of Vijayanagara gave his daughter Hariharamba 
in marriage to Kataprabhu, son of Kataya Verna.’" But 
this supposition is untenable for several reasons. In the 
first place, it does not seem to be true that the Reddis re- 
conquered the Srfsailam region during the lifetime of Kumara- 
giri, for, a general of Peda Komati Verna, the successor 
of the former, is known to have done so years later.’” Secondly 
there is no Reddi inscription in this region till 1410 A.D.’" 
while many Vijayanagara inscriptions are available during 
the intervening period. The actual fact seems to be that 
Kumaragiri was anxious to conclude peace with his 
immediate neighbours in order to obtain time for bringing the 
northern border under control. There were, further, certain 
unexpected developments which induced even the Vijaya- 
nagara King to make peace with the Reddis. Annadeva 
Chdda, one of the powerful rulers on the southern bank 
of the Godavari, who was exiled from his own country, 
WM present at Tripurantakam at this time, probably trying 

K J.A. H. R. S. 

M. £. R. 433 of 19H & Loe. Ree., Vol. 22, p. 166. 

u M. E. R. 798 of 1922. 
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to rally his kinsmen in that region round his banner and 
canvassing help for his own restoration."' Subsequently, 
he seems to have gone to the N'elamas in order to induce 
them to invade the east coast. The Bahmani Sultan was 
on friendly terms with the Velamas at this time. Thus 
the possibility of all these rulers leading a combined attack 
against the Godavari region loomed large. This certainly 
would be against the interests of Vijayanagara. Prudence 
required that the Reddi Kingdom should be kept up as a 
buffer state in order to ensure the safety of Vijayanagara 
possessions of the east coast. Thus, in the face of this 
common danger, Hari Hara and Katya Vema must 
have concluded a peace treaty. It is likely that a similar 
pact of non-aggression was also concluded by the Reddis 
with the Velamas about this time. 1 assign these events 
to the middle of 1388 A.D. 

The Anaparti plates mention the course of subsequent 
events of the reign. Kumaragiri is said to have desired 
the conquest of fresh lands in order to constitute them into 
a small principality and assign it to his own son Vlrannavota. 
Since by that time the rulers of the north, west and south 
were on friendly terms with him and the chieftains of the 
east up to Simhachalam alone were hostile, he com- 
missioned his generalissimo Kataya Vema to conquer these 
rulers and annex their territories. Vema accepted this 
commission and launched a glorious campaign. I believe 
that Kumaragiri’ s desire to constitute the north-eastern 
region into a viceregal principality was not merely the 
result of his affection for his boy-sor. but was inspired by 
strategic considerations. The repeated attacks on the 
Gddavari region by the Velamas and the consequent 
disaffection of the subordinates in that region during the 

M M.E.R.. 254 of 1905. 

See verse in ff 28 on p, 17, Intro, of VelagolivSrivamiSvah. 
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early years of the reign indicated clearly that this was a 
danger zone. Kumaragiri must have decided that unless 
this region was held under strict control, there could be 
no peace in his kingdom. The close association of Kataya 
Vema with the events in this region after the termination 
of his military campaign indicates that Kumaragiri wanted 
to assign both this principality and its boy-viceroy to this 
celebrated general. I conclude therefore that this viceroyalty 
was intended as a subordinate buffer state between the Ganga 
Kingdom in the north-east, the Velamas of the west and 
north-west, and the home province of Kondavidu 
itself. 

The literary works of Kataya Vema and the Anaparti 
plates, referred to already, mention many interesting details 
about the glorious campaign of Kataya Vema.'* This great 
general left Kondavidu and reached Rajahmundry. In the 
latter city he worshipped god Gopinatha, solicited his help 
in his campaign and promised, in return, the donation of 
a big village to the deity. He then started the campaign 
in right earnest. He first conquered the fortress of Malleru 
and from there proceeded to the stronghold of Kimmuru"^*' 
and conquered it; next the Reddi forces besiezed Behdapudi^’ 
and Vajra-kutem.^'’’ These are all fortresses situated in 
the modern district of East Godavari. Probably their 
rulers became hostile, as mentioned above, after 1387 A.D. 
and had hence to be subjugated now. After this, Kataya 
Vema entered the Vizagapatam district and annexed 
ViraghoUam.®® He then crossed into the Ganjam district 

» J. A. H.R.S. 

21 E. 1., XI, p. 325, app. verse 14. 

22 This place may be identified with Molleru in the East Godaviiri Agency. 

23 Identical with Peddapuram in the same district. 

2-* A place situated within five miles from the Durgada Ry. station on flie Madra.s 
to Waltair section of the M. S. M. Ry, 

25 Situated near Pithipuram in the E. Godavari distiict. 

25 Situated in the agency part of the Vizag district. 

103-^12908 
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conquered Ramagiri *' and besiezed the Ganga capital itself/'* 
1 he Ganga King is then said to have made peace with the 
Reddi general offering rich presents. Thus victorious, Kataya 
Vema returned to Kohdavidu and was greatly honoured 
by his sovereign. Very soon after this, the minister left 
for Rajahmundry in company with his nephew, prince 
Virannavoto, and made the latter grant the village of 
Anaparti to god Gopinatha in fulfilment of his former 
promise. It is evident from this that Virannavota was 
actually appointed to the viceroyalty of the newly conquered 
territories and sent along with Kataya Vema and that his 
first official act was the grant of the village named above. 
It is possible to fix the duration of Kataya Verna’s campaign, 
more or less accurately. The upper limit of this event 
as given by the Anaparti plates is April, 1390; the Ganga 
King Viranarasirhha is mentioned at Simhachalam in a 
record dated 1589 A.D."’ Kataya Vema made peace, as 
stated already with the Velamas and the ruler of Vijaya- 
nagcura about the middle of 1388 A.D. It is probable that 
he left Kondavidu immediately after the conclusion of this 
treaty and reached Simhachalam about the same time 
next year. He must have invaded the Ganga capital 
towards the close of the yeeir 1389 A.D. and returned home 
early in February or March, 1390. 

The next event of importance in the reign of Kumaragiri 
is the division of his Kingdom. The Tottaramudi plates of 
Kataya Verna’s time state that pleased with his valour, 
Kumaragiri gave him the eastern Kingdom with Rajah- 
mundry as its headquEurters.’’* It has been supposed that 


^ A place in the Aska laluk of the Gan jam district. 

** C/. Kataya Vema*a title “ Katak-chura-kSra’' in J. A H. R. S., XI, 3 & 4, 
p. 213. verse 27. 

M. E. R. 33 of 1899. 

30 E* verte 20. 
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this division was made in or about 1400 A.D.”' But a new 
found grant dated 1 395 A.D.“, which contains identically the 
same statement, indicates that this event took place even 
before 1395 A.D. What necessitated this division ? Several 
reasons may be mentioned in answer to this question. 
Firstly, it seems certain that Virannavota, son of Kumara- 
giri, died very soon after 1390 A.D. when he was annointcd 
for the viceroyalty of this province. Some one else had 
to be put in his place and Kataya Verna, the conqueror of 
this region and the greatest friend of Kumaragiri, was 
chosen as the substitute. Secondly, the Ganga seems to 
have recovered Si mhachalam as early as 1391 A.D.,’’ I'.e., 
immediately after the commencement of Kalaya Verna’s 
return march. A strong man was therefore needed in 
the northern districts of the Reddi Kingdom in order to 
ward off probable aggressions of the Gangas. Thirdly, the 
Gadavari region became the object of frequent attacks by 
the Velamas, for their territory lay on the other side of 
the Elastern Ghats. Fourthly, the Bahmani Sultan also 
set his eyes on the east coast. Lastly, Annadeva Ghoda, 
exiled from his home province, was negotiating actively 
with the Velamas for his restoration. For all these 
reasons, the Rajahmundry region became the danger 
zone and it is but right that the great Kataya Verna 
should be put in charge of this province. Another and a 
different reason may also be adduced in favour of the 
division of the Kohdavidu kingdom. The death of Kumara- 
giri’s only son Virannavota was a significant event. I he 
question of future succession to the Reddi throne became 
prominent thereafter. The direct line of Prolaya Vema 
would come to an end with Kumaragiri and a member of 

See my paper “ A note on the Sarpavaram inscription of Kumfiiaeir' 
in the Proceedings oj the AU-India Oriental Conference, rriv.'iinlrum. 

J. A. H. R. S., XI. 3 & 4, pp. 211-213. 

* M. E. R. 567 of 1899. 
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one of the junior collat^al families had to ascend the 
throne. It is not known if Anavema, the predecessor of 
Kumaragiri, had any sons or whether Kumaragiri himself 
had any younger brothers. There was, on the other hand, 
a powerful claimant to the throne, Peda Komati Verna, a 
grandson of Macha, the elder brother of Prolaya Verna, the 
founder of the Reddi Kingdom and grandfather of Kumaragiri. 
Peda Komad Vema was at this time the feudatory ruler of a 
small hereditary principality in the Reddi Kingdom. From 
some of the works of poet Srinatha, he seems to have become 
already famous and populeur. The choice and predilection 
of Kumaragiri were, on the other hand, in favour of Kataya 
Vema, his own brother-in-law and protector. Still, however, 
his succession to the Reddi throne would have been unpopular 
and might easily have led to a civil weir between him and 
Peda KomaU Vema. Even if Kumaragiri did not divide 
the Kingdom but left it in tact, this fight would have been 
inevitable. Kataya Vema, the mighty general and de facto 
ruler of the Kingdom, would not have willingly submitted to 
the rule of Peda Kdmati Vema to whom he had no affilia- 
tions of any kind. Further, even Peda Komati Vema, who 
was himself a great general and a man of genius, could not 
have tolerated this serious rival in his Kingdom. It is 
probable that under these circumstances Kumaragiri thought 
that the best solution would be to assign to these two rivals 
independent territories and expected that under the stress of 
contemporary political conditions they would act in unison, 
maintain the Reddi territory in tact and ward off all attacks 
on it. It was under these conditions that the territories 
formerly conquered by Kataya Vema were conferred upon 
him as a viceroyalty about the year 1395 A.D. 

The creation of the new viceroyalty did not, however, 
mean its alienation from the Reddi Kingdom and the 
authorisation of independent rule by Kataya Vema. The 
authority of Kumaragiri was recognised in this region as 
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late as 1399 A-D."* It is known that about this time a 
subordinate of this Reddi ICing had repelled a Qanga attack 
in this region. As soon as Kataya Vema reached the 
Reddi capital in 1390 A.D. the Ganga King seems to have 
inarched down to Simhachalam and regained his territories. 
It is likely, further, that taking advantage of the temporary 
absence of Kataya Vema from his fief, the Ganga conducted 
a raid into it in retaliation for that general’s famous campaign 
into Kajinga. Devaya, a subordinate of Kumaragiri, opposed 
this intrusion and repelled the enemy. 

There is reason to believe that Kataya Vema was at 
Kondavidu till almost the end of Kumaragiri ’s reign. He 
seems to have made adequate arrangements for the govern- 
ment of the viceregal principality during his absence. The 
Kommuchikkala plates of Anavolu Reddi, dated 1422 
A.D., throw interesting light on this point. They describe 
the genealogy of Anavotu, the donor of the plates, and 
indicate that he was exercising authority on the southern 
bank of the Godavari. It is very well known that soon 
after the death of Kumaragiri, Kataya Vema ruled indepen- 
dently over his viceroyalty between 1404 and 1414 A.D. 
He was greatly assisted in his wars by Allada, to whose son 
Virabhadra he meirried his own daughter Anitalli. This 
Allada and Anavdlu, mentioned above, belong to the same 
family and were uncle and nephew respectively. In the 
Panta family of the Reddi community there was a certain 
Kota, lord of Duvvuru on the bank of the Pinakini. The 
Kommuchikkala grant, referred to above, mentions 
two generations of Kota’s direct descendants. In the 
third generation there were three brothers, Anavrola, Kola 
and Allada, the last mentioned chieftain being identical 
with Kataya Verna’s lieutenant mentioned above. Anavrola 

S. 1. l., V. No. I. 

36 Ibid. 

36 J. A. H. R. S.. in. 2, 3 ami 4, pp. 222i-2::6. 
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was a great warrior. He had two sons Kumaragiri 
and Anavota, both of whom are said to have reigned. 
Thus this Reddi family of Duvviiru seems to have 
been firmly established at Rajahmundry for nearly two 
generations. I believe that very soon after Kumaragiri 
granted the Rajahmundry principality to Kataya Verna, the 
latter brought Anavrola and Allada of this Duvvur family 
to Rajahmundry and instituted them there as his representa- 
tives, while he himself was busy, as usual, at the Reddi 
capital looking after the administration of the Kingdom. 
The loyalty of Allada and his brothers to Kataya Verna 
was strengthened by the marriage between Kataya Verna’s 
daughter Anitalli and Allada’s son Virabhadra. Being 
the elder of the three brothers Anavrola seems to have been 
made the principal authority while Allada, the more valiant, 
functioned as the general protector of the principality. In 
this way these kinsmen of Kataya Vcma held the Rajah- 
mundry region during the latter half of Kumaragiri s reign. 

Kumaragiri’ s reign was an eventful one. While Kataya 
Verna was steering the ship of state in troubled waters, the 
monarch busied himself in other ways. He was a great 
scholar and a keen lover of fine arts with a particular 
fascination for dancing. He maintained at his court 
Lakumadevi, a celebrated dancer of the time and revised, 
with the aid of her practical demonstrations, the works of 
previous writers likeBharata andBhoja on the art of dancing. 
In the end he composed an independent work on the art 
and named it V asantarafiya after himself. '''' Kumaragiri 
was not merely content with his own «srholarIy pursuits ; he 
wanted others to follow his example, in accordance with 
their own aptitudes. Thus he inspired his own brother-in- 
law and generalissimo Kataya Verna to write a commentary 


See the Kaluvacheru grant of Anitalli in the Journal of the Telugu Academy. 
M See extract from the Kumaragirirajiyat in £. 1., XI, p. 320, verse 16. 
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on the famous dramas of the illustrious Sanskrit poet 
Kajidcisa. This noble example of literary patronage and 
encouragement was followed by other dignitaries of the state. 
Srinatha, the famous Telugu poet, was just coming into 
prominence at this time. He found patronage at the hands 
of the minister of Peda KomaU Verna, the powerful feudatory 
ruler, and composed the Panditharadhyacharitamu and 
SriAgaranaishadhamu. He then reached Kondavidu and 
obtained the patronage of the merchant prince Avachi 
Tippayya to whom he dedicated another literary work called 
Haraoilasamu.'" Another pastime which interested Kumara- 
giri was the celebration of Vasantolsaoas. These were 
indeed very grand affairs. Avachi Tippayya used to import 
numerous perfumes, precious stones and silks from foreign 
countries and conduct these festivals for Kumaragiri.^' 
ICumaragiri is also credited with the construction of numerous 
buildings at Kondavidu, the capital, including a grand 
palace known as Grharaja. '* 

Thus, on the whole, the reign of Kumaragiri was happy 
and prosperous. The losses of territory in the south were 
compensated by the firm grip obtained over the Godavari 
region. Peace and prosperity reigned everywhere and the 
fame of the Reddi Kingdom spread to distant countries. 


n 
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E. I., XF, p. 320. verses 17 and 18. 

Viresalingam, Lives of Telugu Poets, pp. 440-34. 

Srlnatha, Haravilasamu - Introduction. 

C. P., No. 2. published in J A H.R.S., XI, 3 and 4, pp. 203-211, verse 


Id. 
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SREE CAIT ANYA’S RELATIONS WITH HIS 
CONTEMPORARY REFORMERS 

E)r. Bimanbehari Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Bihar National College^ 

The seinbl 2 Uice of political unity which existed in India 
in the form of the Dehi Sultanate seemed to fade away in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Decay and disintegration 
were the chief characteristics of the political situation in the 
country. But in the same period heroic attempts were being 
made to forge a new synthesis in the culture and religion of 
the different races, sects and provinces. This noble mission 
was carried out by the religious reformers, whose activities 
were not as isolated as is generally assumed to have been. 
Though the facilities of communication were few, yet the exten- 
sive pilgrimage of the reformers sometimes brought them in 
contact with one another and afforded opportunities for inter- 
change of thoughts and ideas. The magnetic personality of 
Sree Caitanya appears to have been a centre of attraction for 
all the other reformers flourishing in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Of these reformers the most important 
were Vallabhacarya, Nanak, Kabir, Sankaradeva of Assam 
and Ananta, Balarama, Jagannath, Yas.wanta and Acyuta, 
collectively known as the Panca sakhas of Orissa. 

Vallabhacarya was an elder contemporary of Caitanya. 
The former was born in 1479 and the latter in 1486 A.D. 
While Sree Caitanya was returning from Vrindabana in 1515, 
he met Vallabhacarya for the first time at Prayag. Accord- 
ing to Caitanya Carifamrfa of Krsnadas Kaviraj, written in 
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1615 A.D. Vallabha was then staying in the village Ambuli, 
neeir Allahabad. He is said to have been very much 
charmed by the beauty and spiritual ecstacy of Caitanya. 
Rupa and his brother Vallabha, who had been ministers of 
Ala-ud-din Husain Shah of Bengal, v.fcre also present at the 
time of the first meeting of the two reformers. The two 
brothers saluted Vallabhacarya most humbly from a distance 
and while the latter was going to embrace them Caitanya 
said that they had been contaminated by their contact with 
Mussalmans and were thus not fit to be touched by high 
class orthodox Brahmana like the Acarya. Vallabhacarya 
understood the significance of Caitanya’s insinuation at his 
orthodoxy and replied that the two persons were always 
repeating the name of Krsna and thus they were the noblest 
of all human beings. Caitanya was very much pleased at 
this reply naturally because he found that like him the 
Acarya too disregarded the caste system in estimating the 
spiritual worth of a man. Krsnadas Kaviraj further tells 
us that Vallabhacarya invited Caitanya to Ambuli and there 
he served him with his whole family (C.C., Bk. II, ch. XIX). 
After some years the Acarya again met Caitanya at Puri. 
From the description of Krsnadas Kaviraj, who got the 
information from Raghunathdas Goswami, an eye-witness, it 
appears that by that time Vallabha had already written his 
commentary of the Bhagavata, entitled Sabodhini, and had 
established his reputation as a great religious teacher. He 
is said to have been a worshipper of Vala-Gopala or infant 
Krsna ; but his association with Caitanya led to an important 
change in his mode of worship. Gadadhara Pandit, an inti- 
mate associate of Caitanya, initiated him into the worship of 
Kishore-Gopda or youthful Krsna (C. C., Bk. Ill, ch. Vll). 
Peiramananda Das Kavikarnapur, who met Caitanya in his 
early boyhood, includes Vallabhacarya among the associates 
of Caitanya in his Goura-Qanoddesa dipilza, wtiUen in 1574 
A.D. Jadunath Das, a writer of the early 17th century, also 
l04-t290B 
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describes Vallabhacarya as a disciple o( Gadadhara Pandit in 
his Sanskrit work Sal^ha urnayamrta. A critical study of 
Vallabhacarya’s works also lends support to the theory of a 
change in Vallabha’s religious practices in his later life. 
Radha does not find any place in his commentary of the 
Bhagabata as well as in his Sodasha Grantha, but he 
mentions Radha with great reverence In his Krsnaprema- 
mrta and Krmastava. Von Glasenapp quotes the following 
verse as his last testament to his sons ; 

wfir fror^i: 

?I^ am f% ^ I 

(Z. D. M. G., 1934, p. 311) 

The epithet *GoptjanahaUava (‘Dear unto the Gopis,') 
implies the worship of Kishore Gopal and is inconsistent with 
the cult of infant Krsna. The followers of Vallabhacarya, 
however, are entirely silent on the influence of Caitanya. On 
the other hand an early work of the sect, entitled Sree 
Ndthjik.i Prdkfltya Varta, claims that Vallabhacarya entrusted 
Madhavendra Puri with the duty of worshipping Sree Nath on 
the mount of Govardhana. This, however, does not seem 
possible, because Madhavendra Puri was the Guru of 
Caitanya’ s Gurus, Iswara Puri and Kesava Bharat! and had 
died long before Caitanya became a Sannyasi. From the 
work of Krsnadas Kaviraj 'it appears that Madhavendra used 
to worship Sree Nath when he was a young man ; whoreas 
according to the ascertained dates of the two reformers 
Vallabha was only seven years older than Caitanya. 

Iswaradas, an Oriya author of the 1 7th century, states 
that Nanak was present at Puri when Caitanya went there for 
the first time in 1310 A.D. (Iswaradas’s Caitanya Bhagavata, 
ch. 47). Nanak and his companion Uddyatta are said 
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to have sung and danced in the Kirtan party of Caitanya. 
Guru Nanak was bom in 1469, and he began his travels in 
1499. He is known to have visited Puri, and to have recited 
the following hymn in the temple of Jagannatha : 

“O God, my mind is fascinated with Thy lotus feet as 
the bumble-bee with the flower : night and day I thirst for 
them. Give the water of Thy grace to the sarang Nanak, so 
that he may dwell in Thy name” — (Macauliffe, Vol. 1, 
pp. 82-83). The sentiment expressed here is not unlike that 
which we find in the famous Sil^sastalm of Caitanya. As 
both Nanak and Caitanya lived in the same period at Puri, it 
is not unlikely that the two came in contact with each other. 
The companion of Nanak in his travels was Mardana, whom 
the Oriya author calls Uddyatta. 

Ramacharan Thakur, nephew of Madhavadeva, the 
favourite disciple of l^ankaradeva of Assam, relates in his 
Sankaracarita that when the Hindu and Mussulman followers 
of Kabir were quarrelling over the mode of disposing of the 
dead body of Kabir, Caitanya arrived and taking it on his 
shoulder threw it into the Ganges. The Sultan called for an 
explanation of his conduct from Caitanya and the latter 
replied that he was neither a Brahmana, nor a Kshatriya, 
Vaisya or Sudra ; that he had no Varna and no Asrama; he 
was only the servant of the servant of Krsna. A similar 
Sanskrit sloka has been compiled by Rupa Goswami in his 
Padyaoalt (No. 74) ; and in the manuscripts of the work 
preserved in the India Office, Asiatic Society and Dacca Uni- 
versity the hymn is attributed to Caitanya. Ramacharan 
Thakur states that he heard the incident mentioned above 
from his uncle Madhavadeva, who was a contemporary of 
Kabir and Sankaradeva. The tradition among the Kabir- 
panthfs is that Kabir died in 1518 A.D.atMagahar ; Caitanya 
visited Benares in 1515 but the Bengali and Sanskrit biogra- 
phies of Caitanya are silent over his visit to Magahar. 

8ankaradeva of Assam was born in 1463 A.D. according 
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to Aniruddha, and 1449 A.D. according to Ramacharan 
Thiikur ; and he is said to have died in 1 568 A.D. L.ike 
Caitanya Sankaradeva preaciied the Bhakti cult through Bhaga- 
vata and Kirtan but unlike him he inculcated Dasya Bhakii 
(devotion to God like that of a servant), instead of M&thura 
Bhava or mystic love. In his second visit to Puri he met 
Caitanya . According to Ramacharan Thakur the two reformers 
looked at each other for some lime, but there was no conversa- 
tion between them {Sanf^aracarita, Verses 3 1 39-3 1 40). Daityari 
Thakur and Bhushan Dwijakavi, two other Assamese bio- 
graphers of Sankara, corroborate this fact. But a later work, 
called Gurucarita describes imaginary conversations in 
mystic language between the two. There is a strong tradi- 
tion in Assam that Caitanya visited Kamarupa. Some think 
that he went there immediately alter his Sannyasa. Krsna 
Bharatl in his Santa Nirnaya says that he went there on 
his way back from Brndabana. Krsna Bharali’s account 
seems to be more reliable, because all the early biographers 
of Caitanya relate that after liis Sannyasa he went direct from 
Santipur to Puri. Krsna Bharati further slates that it was 
Caitanya who first introduced the Bhakti cult in Assam.’ 

It is a well known fact that the famous Oriya authors and 
religious teachers, jagannatha, Balarama, Ananla, Jasovanta 
and Acyuta, became followers of Caitanya. According to 
Acyuta’s Sunya Samhita all the five used to dance in the 
Kirtan party of Caitanya, and Acyuta himself was initia- 
ted by Sanatana Goswami. These writers, however, did not 
adopt the theology of the Goswamis of Brndabana, and hence 
there is no mention of their associat’^.i with Caitanya in 
the Bengali and Sanskrit works of the Bengal School of 


' “ffs astlfsT 
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Vaisnavism. That these first Oriya authors were crypto- 
Buddhists of the Mantrayana School has been proved 
satisfactorily by Prachya-vidyamaharnava Nagendranath Vasu 
in his Modern Buddhism and its followers in Orissa. They 
identified both Jagannatha and Caitanya with Buddha.' 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE EASTERN 
GANGA RULERS AND THE SULTANS 
OF DELHI AND BENGAL DURING 
THE PERIOD A.D. 1205 TO 1435 

Mr. R. Subbarao, M.A., L.T. 

Government Arts College, Rajahmundry 

From the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri,^ we learn that the first Muslim 
invasion of Jajnagar or Orissa took place in the reign of 
Raja-raja 111 (A.D. 1198-1211) in 601 A. H. or A.D. 1205. 
Briefly stated, two brothers named Muhammad Sheran and 
Ahmad Sheran who were Khaljf Amirs in the service of 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyar Khaljl, Sultan of Bengal, were sent 
by him against Lakhnor (Bengal) and Jajnagar (Orissa). 
But, on hearing of the death of the Sultan in a campaign 
against Kamarup (Assam) and Tibet, in A.H. 601 or A.D. 
1205, they returned to Devkot without conquering Orissa. 
Probably, the strength and valour of this King of Orissa 
had also much to do with their retreat without realising their 
purpose. 


Ananga Bhima Deva /// {A.D. 12J J~1 238) 

After the death of Raja-raja 111, his son Ananga Bhima, 
born to Mankuna Devi of Chalukya Dynasty, came to the 
throne in A.D. 1211. He had the title of Tri-Kalingandtha or 
Lord of Tri-Kalinga as stated in the Chatesvara inscription ^ 

1 Translated by H. G. Raverty and published by Royal As. Soc. of BenR., pp. 
573 - 74 . 
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which further records that his Brahmin minister called 
Vishnu fought against the Lord of Tummana (Bilaspur Dt. 
of C. P.) and the Yavanas (Muslims) of Bengal A detailed 
account of his reign is known to us from the copper grants 
of Narasitnha II and IV. and Bhanudeva II, two stone 
inscriptions found in the Draksharama Temple,' two inscrip- 
tions found in the Sinihachellam Temple,'* five inscriptions 
found in the SrikOrmam Temple,'"’ three inscriptions found 
in the Krittivasa Temple at Bhuvaneswara," Tabaqai-i-Nasiri, 
Madaldpanji and GangavamsSnucharitam. His reign is very 
important because from this time onwards the Ganga... history 
became clearer and more detailed. His kingdom spread from 
the river Ganges in the north to the river Godavari in the 
south. His inscriptions are found both in Utkala and 
Andhrade^ and the former show how, when the Muslims 
tried to attack Orissa with a view to conquer it, he and his 
ministers defeated them. Dakshina Kosala or Chattisgarh 
Division of C. P. which was ruled by the Haihayas was also 
conquered by them and the Haihayas entered into marriage 
relations with the Gangas. The construction of temples, 
pleasure-houses, roads and tanks, the conquest of the 
Muslims and the extension of the kingdom and lastly the 
performance of the golden Tula Purusha or weighing cere- 
mony by Ananga Bhima, all these show that the kingdom 
was steadily growing powerful and prosperous. 

N. N. Vasu, who edited the copper grant of Narasimha II, 
quotes the Chatesvara inscription of Ananga Bhima III, and 
states: “ The Vaikhanasas could not, even by their most 
austere penance, comprehend the Omnipresence and all- 
pervadingness of Vishnu to the extent to which the idea 

2 j.A.S.B., Vo!. LXVII. pp. 317-27. 

3 Nos. 1329 and 1360 in S. 1. I.. Vol. IV. 

* Nos. 1 180 and 1 194 in S. I. I., Vol. VI. 

* Nos. 1276, 1282, 1284, 1290 and 1337.in S. 1. 1., Vol. V. 

6 R, D, Banerji, Hhtory of Orissa, pp. 261-62. 
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was realised by the Tumghana king (i.e., Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan) when he began, apprehending Vishnu here and there, 
to look around through extreme fear, while fighting on the 
bank of the Bhima, at the skirts of the Vindhya hills and on 
the sea-shores. He alone fought against the Muhammadan 
king, and applying arrows to his bow killed many skiful 
warriors. His heroism trancends description.” 

It is certain that Anaiiga Bhima and his son Narasimha 1, 
also fought several battles against the Muhammadans and 
conquered Radha and Varendra countries, although the 
T abaqat-i-Nasirt states to the contrary and alleges that Orissa 
was paying tribute to the Sultans of Bengal. M. Chakra- 
varti states, in his Chronology of the Eastern Ganga Kings of 
Orissa, that Vishnu, the Brahmin minister of Ananga 
Bhima, fought for him with the Lord of Tummana and with 
the Yavanas and contends that Tummana could not be the 
same as Tumghana, that the lord of Tummana could not 
be Tughril Khan but only the Chedi King and that the war 
took place in or about A.D. 1212. The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri 
mentions that the Sultan of Bengal, Ghiyas-ud-dln Iwaz Shah, 
took tribute from Bengal, Assam, Tirhut and Orissa but 
R. D. Banerji very rightly states that this statement is open 
to doubt as the Chatesvara and Bhuvanesvara inscriptions 
record the conquests of the King against the Muhammadans. 
He also mentions that the war took place in A.D. 1220 
but the earlier date given by Chakravarti is more 
probable. 

The inscription No. 1283 dated S. 1133 or A.D. 1211, 
the year in which the King ascended the throne, refers to the 
gift of a land by a certain Kandama Raja who was a Vice- 
roy and who belonged to the Haihaya dynasty. The limits 
of his kingdom extended to the river Ganges (in the north) 
and his country was surrounded (on the east) by the sea. 
This only proves that the Haihayas who were, like the 
Kadambas, connected by marriage ties with the Gangas, 
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extended their power by ruling over the northern provinces 
of the Ganga Empire. 

From the Bhuvanesvara inscription,' we learn that the 
King had a daughter called Chandradevi who married 
Paramardi Deva of the Haihaya dynasty. He helped the 
King’s son Narasirnha Deva I, in his wars against the 
Muhammadans and died while fighting. His wife Chandra- 
devi erected in A.D. 1278, in the reign of Narasirnha's 
son, Bhanu Deva 1, a temple at Bhuvanesvara. 

According to Dr. Fleet,'* the early Yavana conquest 
referred to in Madalapanji stands for the Gupta conquest 
(A.D. 321-476) and the later to the Muslim invasions from 
the 1 2th centurj' down to the final conquest by Suleiman of 
Bengal in A.D. 1568. 

Narasirnha I {A .D. 1238-1264) 

He was the son of Ananga-Bhima and Kasturadevi. 
During his father’s reign, he helped him in his wars 
against the Muhammadan Sultans of Bengal and Delhi and 
after his death, he succeeded to the throne and strengthened 
his army still further and pul to flight the Muslims. His 
reign is more glorious than that of his father inasmuch as 
he not only successfully defended his frontiers against all 
enemies but even took the offensive and invaded Bengal 
and molested Lakhnauti. This is proved by his own 
inscriptions and those of Narasirnha II and IV, which will 
be examined in detail now. Muhammadan works also throw 
much interesting light. 

The Ganga kingdom may be said to have reached its 
zenith during this reign. The Muhammadans were defealed 
in the north and the districts of Midnapur, Howrah an.l 
Hiigly were added to the Ganga kingdoni. In the west, 
the Chattisgarh and Bilaspur Districts of C. P- were 

? J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XV, p. 280 and Ep. Ind., Vol, Xlll, p. 150. 

« Ep Ind., Vol. III. pp. 323-40. 

105— 1290B 
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comprised in the Ganga Empire, the Haihayas of I'ummana 
and the Chedis of Kosala having been subdued and made 
friendly by marriage ties. In the south, the Reddis 
and the Kakatiyas of Andhra were kept in check and 
their invasions were warded off. It was also the 
period when great literary works were patronised and lands 
and Agraharams were granted to temples and Brahmins. 
Temple-building reached its perfection as seen in the con- 
struction of Konarka temple. Thus this reign, which is both 
long emd glorious, may be said to be the period of golden 
epoch in the history of Hindu administration of the Kalinga 
country. 

When, on the death of Sams-ud-din lltutmish, weaklings 
succeeded to the throne of Delhi between A.D. 1 235 and 
1246, Tughan Khan became governor of North-West Bengal 
and ruled till 1244. In 1243, he was attacked by Nara- 
simha I, the Raja of Jajnagar (Orissa), who had already 
subdued Lakhnauti (Gaudadesa) after defeating the Mus- 
lims at Katasin. In 1244, Narasimha I again invaded and 
took Lakhnor, the capital of Radha in Bengal and sacked it. 
Gaudadesa was also taken. These events are referred to ” 
in the copper-plate grants of Narasimha II, thus : — 

“The (white) river Ganga, blackened for a great distance 
by the collyrium washed away by tears from the eyes of the 
weeping Yavanas (Muslims) of Radha and Varendra, and 
rendered waveless, as if by this astonishing achievement, 
was now transformed, by that monarch (/.e., Narasimha 1) 
into the (black watered) Yamuna.” 

The contemporary Muslim historian Minhaj-i-Siraj, the 
author of Tabaqal-i-Ndsiri, however, says that, though Nara- 
simha I took, in A.D. 1244, Lakhnor and Lakhnauti, he 
fled before an invading Muslim army from Oudh. The 
commander of the Jajnagar forces was called Sabantar, the 

9 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXV, Part I, pp. 231-33. 
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son-in-law of the Raja who was said to have lost decisively at 
first but gained slightly finally. Evidently, some battles were 
fought in the reign of Ananga Bhima by his son Narasimha 1, 
who gained decisive victories over the Muslims, as stated in 
the Chatesvara inscription of Ananga Bhima and the Copper 
grant of Narasimha II and took Radha and Varendra. 

‘ Sabantar ’ would probably mean “ Samanta Rai ” or vassal 
king and the word son-in-law is probably used wrongly for 
* son,' Narasimha being a son of Ananga Bhima. 

“ Toweurds the end of 1243, the Raja of Jaipur in Cuttack, 
called Jajnagai by Muslim historians, invaded and plundered 
some of the southern districts of Bengal and in March, 1244, 
Tughril marched to punish him and met the Hindu army 
on April 16, on the northern bank of the Mahanadl. The 
Hindus were at first driven back but rallied and defeated the 
Muslims, among whom a supposed victory had, as usual, 
relaxed the bonds of discipline. Tughril was followed 
throughout his long retreat to his capital by the victorious 
Hindus who appeared before the gates of Lakhnauti but 
retired on hearing that Tamar Khan was marching from 
Oudh to the relief of Tughril.” " 

In 1245 Malik Yuzbak, the governor of Muslim Bengal, 
is said to have marched from Lakhnauti and reached the 
Raja’s capital Umurdan and driven out the Raja, capturing 
his family, wealth and elephants. He is said to have ruled 
over Muslim Bengal and Lakhnauti between 1 246 and 
1239 and to have struck a silver coin in memory of his con- 
quests in 1255. As Umurdan was not the capital oj Orissa 
in the 1 3th century, it was rightly considered that Yuzbak 
captured a fort of that name and not the capital. With his 
death in 1259, Muslim attacks on Orissa and Southern 
Bengal ceased.^® 

>« Vol. I.XXII. P*. I. pp. 122-23, 

The Cambridge History oj India, Vol. ill, p. 6>. 

1'-* R. D. Baiierji, History of Orissa, pp. 266-67, 
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After Balban had ruled for 16 years, Tughril Khan rose in 
revolt at Lakhnauti.''’ He was the Viceroy of Lakhnauti and 
Muslim Bengal. He attacked Jajnagar ” and carried off 
valuables and elephants. Briggs, following Dowson, states 
that Jajnagar is on the banks of the Mahanadi and was the 
capital of Orissa and there is still a town called Jajpur in 
Cuttack District. Tughril’s revolt was suppressed by Balban. 

From the Bhuvanesvara inscriptions of Chandradevi, it is 
learnt that that lady's husband, Paramarddi of the Haihaya 
family, fought against the Muslims during this reign and 
died. Narasimha 1 ultimately conquered Radha and 
Varendra countries thus warding off Muslim attacks against 
his country. 

The reigns of Raja Raja 111, Ananga Bhima Deva 111 and 
Narasimha 1 correspond roughly to the rule of the Slave 
Dynasty (A.D. 1205-1288). Some of the Slave Kings like 
Qutbud-din, lltutmish, Firuz, Nasir-ud-din and Balban invaded 
and subdued Bengal and Bihar though they failed against 
Orissa. This was due to the hilly nature of the country, the 
strength of the Ganga power and the struggle between 
Bengal Sultans and Delhi Emperors. An Alankara work 
called Ef^avali was composed by Vidyadhara who lived 
at the court of Narasimha 1. M. Chakravarti very rightly 
held that he lived in Narasimha i s reign and not in his 
grandson’s. The work gives several references to the 
King’s fights with the Muslims who are referred to as 
Hamira, Yavana and Saka. The King is called Yavanavani- 
Vallahha or Lord of Yavana kingdom (Veirendra). He 
defeated the Hamira or Amirs of Bengal in Vanga Sangara 
or battle of Bengal. He defeated the Muslims of Bengal, 


After cros.sing the river Saru or Gogra, we get into Lakhnauti or West- 

Bcnga). 

Jajnagar, here meriUoned, is said to lie to the east of the river Brahmaputra 
and to correspond to Tippera. Krdc Elliot and Dowson *8 Histori/ of India, Vol. 11! , 
pp. 1 12* 13. But this view of Briggs cannot be accepted. 
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taking the offensive himself several times. This policy not 
only saved Orissa from Muslim conquest for a long time 
to come but also led to the addition of the south-western 
districts of Bengal to Kalinga. 

Narasimha Deva U {1278-79 — 1305-06) 

Some account of his relations with the Muslims of Bengal 
is known to us. Fifteen or sixteen years after Balban’s 
succession to the throne of Dehli, i.e., in A.D. 1281-82, 
Tughril Khan, the Viceroy of Lakhnauti and Bengal, 
rebelled. Soon after his appointment in 1274, he had in- 
creased his power by attacking Jajnagar ' ' or Tippera lying to 
the east of the river Brahmaputra and carrying away several 
elephants and valuables. He kept them for his own use. 
When he rebelled, Sultan Balban marched against him and 
so he left L.akhnauti and took the road to jajnagar (Tippera), 
promising his followers that he would plunder the city afer 
staying there for some time anS return to Lakhnauti, rich 
and safe, after the Sultan retired. After taking Lakhnauti, 
Balban marched towards jajnagar and on the way at 
Sunr-ganw, on a branch of the river Brahmaputra, entered 
into a treaty with the Raja of the place named Danuj Rai 
with a view to arrest T ughril. Soon after this event, an 
advance party of soldiers, learning that he was close by and 
intending next day to march into jajnagar, succeeded in 
eirresting and beheading him. 

These wars between the Sultans of Delhi and their 
Governors of Bengal gave freedom and peace to Orissa ib 
the time of this King. It is probable that the Hindu rulers 
of Lower Bengal appealed to the King for help against the 
invading Muslims and so he marched in A.D. 1296 to the 

Vide Ziauddin Barni's Ta*rik,h-i-Flruz Shahi, translated in Elliot and Dow.son’s 
History of India, Vol. Ill, pp 112-13 and 1 16-17. Brii^gs, following Dowson, identified 
it as the capital of Orissa and R. D. Banerji followed it. But Edliot and Dowson 
correctly identified it with Tippera, There were two JajnagaTS. 
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river Ganges, as stated in the Kendupatna plates already 
described, and made the grants of two villages on the vijaya- 
samaye (time of victory or conquest). This would suggest 
his following up the path of victory against the Muslims of 
Bengal which was already chalked out so successfully by his 
father and grandfather. 

Bhanu Deva II. {1306-07 — 1 328) 

He was a great warrior who fought with the Muslims 
successfully. It is learnt that “ the king’s (Bhanu Deva 
ll's) war with Ghy^-ud-din beginning, the blood flowing 
from the necks of the many big chiefs wounded by his 
valour filled the world. The blood stream gushing up 
profusely from the then wounded breasts of the (enemy’s) 
elephants was such that still shines in the sky in the disguise 
of sun-set glow.” M. Chakravarti first thought *' that 
this was probably fought with Ulugh Khan in 1323 A.D. 
after his capture of Warrangal but later on correctly held 
that it was against his father Ghiyas-ud'dln Tughluq. He 
also stated that Ulugh Khan having captured Weirrangal 
invaded Jajnagar. These events are thus described*” : — 

The name of Arangal was changed to Sultanpur and 
all the country of Tilang was conquered. Officers were 
appointed to manage the country and one year’s tribute was 
taken. The prince then marched towards Jajnagar (the 
Jajnagar on the Mahanadi in Cuttack) and there took forty 
elephants with which he returned to Tilang. These he sent 
on to his father. At the time when Arangal was taken and 
the elephants arrived from Jajnagar, several Mughal armies 
attacked the frontiers ” About this time, 

** J.A.S.B.. Vol. LXIV, p. 136. 

H Ibid. ■* 

« /tid., Vol. LXXII. p. 130. 

I* Vide Ta'rikh-i-F'iruz Shahi. trnnslated in Elliot and Dowson'a Hialory oj Indin, 
Vql. Ill, p. 234. Also p. 609. 
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complaints came from Lakhnauli against its cruel ruler. So 
the Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din, after summoning Ulugh Khan from 
Warrangal and making him vice-gerent, marched against 
Lakhnauti. Nasir-ud-din met him and paid homage and got 
back Lakhnauti. It was probably at this time, when the 
Sultan tried to invade jajnagar, that Bhanu Deva defeated 
him and drove him out. Shortly after, he was killed by the 
evil design of his son. Ulugh Khan’s capture of 40 elephants 
from Jajnagar cannot be considered as its conquest, for, in 
the list of provinces under the control of Ulugh Khan, it is 
omitted.*’” However, a certain Shahab-ud-din, in his work on 
travels stated, on the information given by a native of Oudh, 
that the dominions of Muhammad Tughluq (Ulugh Khan) 
consisted of 23 provinces and the 22nd was jajnagar.*' This 
was probably comprised in the Empire on the ground of the 
capture of 40 elephants which must be due to a mere raid 
and not a conquest. Still, it shows the beginning of the 
decline of E. Ganga kingdom. Ulugh Khan or Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, after capturing finally Warrangal, invaded 
and took Rajahmundry and converted a Hindu temple into 
a mosque, which still stands on the main road of the city 
near the market with a Persian inscription '*'* at the top of the 
front-gate. It states that, when Ghiyas-ud-din was the 
Emperor of Dehli and when his son Ulugh Khan was the 
Nawab of Telingana, a certain Salar Ulvi built the mosque 
in Hijri 724 or A.D. 1 324. This proves that the raid into 
Orissa took place in A.D. 1323. 

Bhanu Deva III. {1 352-53-— 1378) 

Already, during the time of this King's grand-father, 
Bhanu Deva II, the country was attacked by the Tughluqs, 


Ta^rik,h-i-Flruz Shahid p, 236. Thi»*accoiint of Ziauddin Barni may be preferred 
to other accounts as it appears to be true. 

« /bid., p. 575. 

** Ep. Indo-Moalemica for 1923-24, pp- 13-14. 
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Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq attempting to invade from the north 
and his son Mahammad bin Tyghluq invading from the 
south and capturing 40 elephants. After the fall of the 
Kakatiya Empire, two States, one Hindu and the other 
Muhammadan, arose on its ruins. Viz., Vijayanagara and 
Bahmani. According to Sewell,"" Kampana’s son Sangama 
11 was ruling over Nellore and the east coast in A.D. 1356. 
He was the nephew of Bukka 1, Emperor of Vijayanagara. 
In A.D. 1357, he is said to have led a raid into Kalinga and 
defeated the Gajapati Ganga King, Bhanu 111. TaWil^h-i- 
FirSz Shdhi '' gives a detailed account of the relations between 
Sultin Firuz Tughluq of Delhi who succeeded Muhammad 
bin Tughluq in A.D. 1251 and Jajnagar, then under Vlra 
Bhanu Deva III. 

Briefly stated, it is thus: — After a campaign against 
Bengal, Sultan Firuz reached Jaunpur and resolved to march 
against Jajnagar and his officials made all preparations. 
Leaving his baggage at Karra, he made forced marches’ 
through Bihar and finally reached jajnagar. It was a very 
rich and happy place, being full of corn and fruit. The 
Sultan rested at Banarasi, an ancient capital of the Rajas- 
At that time, the Raja of Jajnagar was Adaya who quitted 
Banarasi which had 2 forts. The Rajas were Brahmans and 
successive Rais had added to the forts making them large 
and populous. The then Raja fled and took refuge in the 
water. The country was in confusion and some people 
fled to hills and some were taken captives. Their cattle, 
horses and property fell into the enemy’s hand. The people 
had spacious houses and fine gardens with fruit trees, 
flowers, etc., showing the prosperity of the country. The 
Sultan, on hearing that the Raja took refuge in an island in 
the rive/, pursued him and on the way spent some time in 

® Vide Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire, p 300. 

« Vide Elliot and Dowson’s Hietory of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 312-16. 
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hunting wild elephants. He then entered the palace of the 
King and found many fine buildings, and within his fort a 
stone idol of Jagannath which was taken to Dehli and put to 
disgrace. When the Sultan next prepared to pursue the 
Rai into his island, he sent five of his Brahman Patars or 
Patros to wait upon the Sultan. In the country of Jajnagar, 
the Mahteis or Mahants are called Patars or Patros and the 
Raja had 20 such officers under whose advice he conducted 
all affairs of his State. When the 5 Patros respectfully 
submitted that their Raja was already a dependent and 
subject of the Sultan, the latter replied that his indentions 
were friendly and that he came hither to hunt for elephants. 
The Raja gave 20 mighty elephants as an offering and 
agreed to furnish a certain number yearly in payment of 
revenue. The Sultan then sent robes and insignia by the 
Mahants or Patros to the Raja and returned home after 
much difficulty with the 73 elephants he obtained from 
Lakhnauti and Jajnagar.” 

1 his account differs in important points from the one 
translated by Major Raverty."'' According to it, (I) BanarasI 
is given as Banaras which he reached after crossing the river 
Mahanadi ; (2) The Rai fled towards Talingana ; (3) The 

Rai sought for peace sending 3 elephants besides rarities and 
precious things ; (4) The Sultan reached the country of Rai 

Bhanu Diw or Bir Bhan Dev ; (5) He returned from thence to 
Padmavatl or South Bihar for hunting purposes and captured 
33 elephants and killed 2 ; (6) He then returned to Karah. 

It is not possible to know which account is true. It is 
doubtful whether either account is wholly true, particularly in 
the material respect of the submission of Bhanu Deva III. It is 
inconceivable how a mighty King with such a large kingdom 
and such great resources could so easily submit to a hunting 


I06-1290B 


« /. A. S. B.. Vol. LXXII. p. 136. 
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excursion party of Flruz'Tughluq. This so-called invasion of 
FirQz should be treated as a mere hunting-raid like the one* 
led by the Bengal Sultan Haji Ilyas, in A.D. 1353, or the one 
led by Sangama, the nephew of Bukka I, in A.D. 1356-57. 
The Ganga kingdom lasted with full vigour for nearly a 
century more when it was succeeded by a yet more powerful 
dynasty known as the Gajapati, a title which was inherited 
along with the kingdom by the Solar Line of Kings from their 
suzerains, the Ganga Kings. The late Mr. R. D. Banerji 
has rightly held : 

“ Jajnagar lay at the extremity of Gadha-Katanka or 
Jubbalpur. Having crossed the Mahanadi, he (Faruz) reached 
the town of Banarasi. The Haihaya King of Jajnagar fled 
into Telingana. After passing through jajnagar territories, 
Firoz Tughlak entered the kingdom of Bhanudeva III while 
hunting. Bhanudeva sent him some elephants and Firoz 
Tughlak returned to Karah. This expedition took place in 
1361 A.D.’* 

According to the Cambridge History of India,'^’' Firuz 
halted at jaunpur in 1 360 and led an expedition 
into Orissa, his objective being Puri fjagannatha). Ashe 
entered Orissa, the Raja fled and took ship for a port on 
the coast of Telingana. Firuz reached Puri, occupied Raja’s 
palace and took the great idol which he sent to Delhi to 
be trodden under foot. The Raja sued for peace oflering 20 
elephants and promising to send the same number annually. 

NarasifnhaDevalV. {A.D. 1378^1414) 

During this reign, the Kalinga Liugdom extended from 
the rivar Ganges in the north to the river Krishna in the 
south. The country was often troubled by foreign invaders. 

in A.D. 1404 the King of Vijayanagara, Bukka Raja, invaded 

# 

Ain i^Akbari, VoL II, p. 219. 

HUtory of Ori8$a, Vol. I, pp. 282-83. 

» Vol. Ill, p. 171. 
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the country but retired after taking a heavy bribe. In or 
about 1400 A.D., the Muslim ruler of Jaunpur invaded 
Kalinga and in 1412 the Bahman! Sultan Firuz Shah 
invaded and captured several elephants, while in 1422, the 
Saltan of Malwa Hoshang Ghurl led a raid, surprised the 
Ganga King and forced him to give several elephants'"'” 
These foreign invasions weakened the Ganga kingdom and 
paved the way for its downfall. 

Bhanu Deva IV. {A .D. 1414-1434-35) 

In the reign of the last Eastern Ganga King Bhanu 
Deva IV the Kalinga kingdom was attacked from all direc- 
tions and probably on that account, a revolution took 
place. Kapileswara Gajapati (A.D. 1434-35 — 1469), 

founded his dynasty. From the Gopinathapuram Temple 
Inscription of his minister and Commander Gopinath, ”” we 
learn that he defeated the Muslim rulers of Malwa, Gauda 
and BahmanI Kingdoms and destroyed the pride of Dehli 
Sultans and subdued Karnata rulers of Vijayanagara and 
spread his power over Orissa or Kalinga, Andhra and even a 
part of Tamila desa down to Kanchi in the south. 

A new era opened, with the accession of this King in 
A.D. 1435, with regard to Kalinga history. 

*9 TabaqSt-i-Nssiri, p. 689. 

*• Vide J. A. S. B.. Vol. LXIX, Part I, pp. 173-189. 
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VlRASIMHA, 

A FORGOTTEN BUDDHIST SCHOLAR 

OF ORISSA 

Mr. Prabhat Mukherjee, M.A. 

Maharaja's College, Parlakiri\e<ii 


Buddhism flourished in Orissa for many centuries. 
Many Buddhist scholars visited Orissa and stayed in the 
great monastery near the Udaigiri and Laliigiri Hills. 
Nagarjuna, the founder and expounder of the Madhyamika 
school, came to Orissa and converted Muiija, the King of that 
country, to Buddhism.' Scholars like Manjusri, Bodhasri and 
Chandragomi preached the religion of Buddha in Orissa. 
After the Muslim conquest of Bengal, the learned SakyasrI 
went to Orissa and stayed there for some time.“ 

But gradually Buddhism lost its influence in Orissa. It 
suflered more from assimilation by Hinduism than from 
persecution. The Buddhists drifted towards Hinduism, 
when they found elements of Buddhistic faith within the 
four corners of Hinduism. The Vishnuite faith particularly 
attracted them, as jagannatha was identified with Buddha. In 
the 10th Century A. D. Ramai Pandit described Jagannatha 
as the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu in his Dharmapuja- 
vidhana. The number of Buddhists dwindled fast. It is 
stated that they numbered only seven hundred in the reign 

1 TfifCnath's account, Joarnal of the Dept of LetterSp VoL I, CeJeuttB University, 

p. 28. 

^ Kem, Manual of Buddhism, p. 134. 
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of the Ke^rl Kings,® one of whom killed 616 of them. 
The surviving few openly adopted the Vishnuite tenets to 
escape extinction. Unfortunately the wisdom of their 
leader Vlrasimha was noised abroad and they had to suffer 
again. 

The name of Virasimha has been rescued from oblivion 
by collecting scraps of evidence from several texts. The 
references are not always reliable and in some cases conflict- 
ing. One wishes for more light on the veiled history of 
this Buddhist scholar. Our chief authority is Iswara Dasa 
who wrote a biography of Chaitanya (Chaitanya Bhagacata) 
in Oriya, in which he described Chaitanya as an incar- 
nation of Buddha. According to Isv/ara Oasa, Virasimha 
lived in the reign of Ananga Bhfma Deva. This King may 
be Ananga Bhfma II (1 190-98) or III (121 1-38). 

Virasimha was at first a Brahmin of the name of Vinod 
Misra and he worshipped Nrsitnha. By profession he was 
a physician. Later on, he became a Buddhist and was 
called Virasimha. He became the leader of the Buddhists, 
whose numerical strength increased due to the emigration of 
Buddhist monks from Bengal. Though a Buddhist, Vira- 
simha professed devotion to the image of Nrsimha at 
Puri. 

One day t*admavati, the Queen, went to offer worship to 
Nrsimha. At the temple she met Vurasitnha and listened to 
his philosophical expositions. Subsequently she began to 
weep. “ Why dost thou weep ? questioned the Buddhist 
leader. “ Hast thou mercy upon me,” replied the Queen, 
*‘and let me serve thee.” But the Brahmins were loath to 
tolerate the eiscendency of Viireisirnha. Forthwith they 
repaired to the King’s Court and reported, “ There is a 
Brahmin Buddhist, heterodox in his conduct. Thy chief 

ATS sra ’ft?? I fmft ’osnisrtf' ^11 

Chaitanya BhagaVaia, Chapter LIIL 
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Queen hath received religious instructions from such a 
person.”'* 

Hearing this, the King got angry. He went to the 
temple of Nrsimha and reprimanded his wife for her con- 
duct. But Padmavatl was adamant in her conviction. She 
supported the cause of the Buddhists who, in her opinion, 
were omniscient. But the King claimed omniscience for the 
Brahmins. “ At last it was decided to make a trial of their 
relative skill as men of science and magicians. Accordingly 
a snake was put secretly into an earthen jar, the mouth of 
which being covered up, the vessel was produced in a 
great assembly at that place. Both the parties were then 
asked what the jar contained.”® 

Stirling translated the version of the trial from Madia 
Pdnji — the Jagannatha temple Chronicle. Buddhists, states 
the Panji, lived in rockcut caves in the reign of Madana 
Mahadeva (the brother of Ananga Bhi'ma II, according to the 
Panji). One day the Queen and the King had a heated 
discussion on the respective wisdom of the Buddhists and the 
Brahmins. Subsequently the trial, referred to above, 
followed. 

The Buddhists with their superior knowledge of occult 
art could correctly guess the existence of the snake within the 
jar. The Brahmins cursed the contents of the jar and 
declared that it contained nothing but a heap of ashes. The 
lid was then uncovered and the prediction of the Brahmins 
was found to be true. The King, in high rage, ordered the 
massacre of the Buddhists. Stirling’s account does not fully 
agree with the existing texts of the Panji. He writes that the 
Raja’s name was Pratapsurudra and that the Raja destroyed 


I 
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* Stilling, OriaM, p. 132. 
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all the writings of the Buddhists except the MSS. of Vlra- 
siinha and Amarasimha. He certainly committed a mistake 
by describing the King as the supporter of the Buddhists and 
his Queen, that of the Brahmins. 

The Fanji stops here and we are to rely solely on 
Chaitanya Bhagavata. Virasiinha in vain made a spirited 
protest against the high-handedness of the King. Thirty- 
two Buddhists were clubbed to death and the rest escaped 
by the skin of their teeth. Virasiinha took shelter in the 
Dandakaranya forest, to the east of the river Prachl, in the 
district of Puri. We get a vivid description of his hermitage 
in Sunya SatnhitS by Achyutananda Dasa, who belonged to 
the old school of Vaishnavism in Orissa and was a direct 
disciple of Chaitanya. 

Madhuri Dasa, a young Vaishnava cenobite, visited 
Dandakaranya and was shown the hermitage of Virasimha 
by his guide, who said, “ Here is the hermitage of Vira- 
simha, the descendent of Bharadvaja, who practises air- 
controlling in and outside the body to the extent of 1 2 
digits.” (Twelve digits are connected with air-controlling). 
Virasimha’s method of Yoga Is different (from that of 
Lohiddsa). He has the knowledge of the intricate Naganta 
philosophy. He travels hundred yojancis at his will. He 
visits KrsM every day and serves him.”*' 

Thus Virasiinha has been described as a devotee of 
Krsna ! Madhuri Dasa could torment his spiritual mentor 
by exercising the occult art of Virasiinha (Virasimha Ajna). 

mi # aft ii 
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He wrote the mantra in the shape of a figure (of his 
preceptor). Then thinking of that person he placed the 
sheet on fire. The preceptor felt unbearable pain all over 
his body. 

Hearing the advent of Chaitanya, Virasimha started for 
Puri. “After the Nrsimha incarnation, the Lord manifested 
himself again, in the incarnation of Buddha. Chaitanya 
was but the embodiment of Buddha.”^ Virasimha" could 
realise this truth and forthwith he cast himself at the Master’s 
Feet. 

This fact shows that he was a contemporary of Pratapa- 
rudra, and the incident of Buddhist persecution really took 
place in the reign of this King. Moreover Padmavati was 
the wife of Prataparudra.® 

We do not know of any consort of Ananga Bhlma 11 of 
that name. Perhaps Is'wara Dasa concocted the name of 
Ananga Bhlma to pass Virasimha as a Methuselah. The 
incident, in all probability, took place in the early part of 
Prataparudra’s reign ; otherwise the writers of the Gaudiya 
school would have sladly narrated this story of persecution 
of the Buddhists. 

There is a booklet in Oriya, which passes as the compo- 
sition of Virasimha. In one MS., we find the concluding 
line is, “ Thus saith the Buddhist Virasimha of the Dravida 
country.’’® In this book, “ Virasimha Chautisa," Virasimha 
gives religious instruction to Nacchindra or Lakshmidhara. 
Lolla Lakshmidhara was an Andhra scholar, who adorned 
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the court of Raja Prataparudra, and wrote the commentary of 
Saundarya-lahari. He might be the afore-named Lakshmi- 
dhara, but the proof of definite identity is lacking. 

The Bengali followers of Virasimha fled to Banki on the 
Mahanadi and took shelter in the cave of the Mahaparvata 
Hill. Their descendants took up weaving as their profes- 
sion. They are now known as Saraki “ which is simply a 
Prakrit form of the word Sravaka.”^" The Sarakis live at 
Ragadi near Banki in the district of Cuttack, Nuapatna in 
Tigria State and at Maniavandha in the Baramba State. 
Maniavandha is perhaps the largest Buddhist village in India, 
outside the Chittagong Division. 

The Shasira of the Sarakis reveals that their ancestors 
lived at Nandigram in the Burdwan district {Nandigrama 
Vardhamana Sara^a Desa). These ancestors immigrated 
to Puri in the reign of Prataparudra, probably as a result of 
Muslim persecution. The Buddhists (Baudha-putra) wete 
worsted in the trial of the snake within the jar, as has already 
been described. 

The Sarakis are also to be found in the districts of 
Bankura, Burdwan and Balasore where they have now 
become fully Hinduised. But the Sarakis living in the three 
villages mentioned above even now call themselves 
Buddhists. They do not mix with the Hindu weaving class 
and are strictly vegetarian. At the same time they profess 
Vaishi^vism to escape Brahminical persecution. These 
Buddhist Sarakis are now cent, per cent. Oriya. But their 
surnames, viz., Dutta, Beurdhan, Chanda, Dev, Nandi, etc., 
are unm istakably of Bengali origin. Thus these Sarakis 
ygjuinJ US of the days when the Buddhists led by ViTasiinha 
were the victims of cruel persecution, which wiped out 
Buddhism from Orissa. 


10 N. N. VaoiJ, Modem Buddhism in Orissa, Introduclion 
107— I290B 
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TELIAGARHI : THE FORT THAT 
DECIDED THE FATE OF 
BENGAL 

Mr. S. S. Majumdar, M.A. 

Sahihganj 

The fort of Teliagarhi, known as the key of Bengal, which 
stands hoary with age, on the Rajmahal hills near Sahihganj, 
heks unfortunately failed to receive the prominence or attention 
it deserves. That it proved a veritable ‘ key ’ to Bengal’s 
political problems throughout the ages has escaped the notice 
of the present day historians. The Jahangir Namah des- 
cribes the fort of Teliagarhi as a burial ground,’ — burial 
indeed of many political ambitions. But physically too it 
beeurs many burials though the fort is too big to be described 
in the fashion of Jahangir Namah. A casual observer can 
only catch a glimpse of its central structure and goes satisfied 
with the idea that it is only as big as it can arrest the attention 
of his eyes, but to a regular visitor of the site it reveals its real 
dimension now lying hidden under nature’s vegetable vagary. 
In length it is two-third of a mile. The northern limit is a 
natural precipice just below which the swift-going Gfinges 
runs. The area is bounded with 'a strong-built rampart on all 
other sides barring a small portion on the south where the fort 
is imbedded with the mountains difficult to ascend. As we 
approach the area from the west we may yet see the rampart 
whic^has been described by Ain-i~Ak,bari^ as a "raised stone 


* Stewart, History of Bengal, p. 226, foot -note, 

* Vol. U, p. 28. 
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wall extending from the Ganges to the mountains ” and this 
wall is considered to be the boundetry between Bengal and 
Bihar. The translator of the Seir-ul-Mutaqherin writes, 
“Teliagarry is a fort that shuts up the passage into Bengal. 
It consists in a wall strengthened in towers, that extend from 
the foot of the hills to the rocky bank of the Ganges." He 
wrongly adds that “it has neither ditch nor rampart." As a 
matter of fact ramparts there are and we have just discussed 
about it. A deep natural ditch in the vicinity of its western 
wall is visible even to-day and perhaps Major Coote referred 
to this when he wrote, “a rivulet or water-course very hollow 
and impassable ran near the ‘phataks’ or gates". For the 
purpose of defence, this frontier fort with the natural forti- 
fications of the Ganges in the north and the hills in the south 
stood in no need of any more ditch. 

The Ain-i-Akbari, Khulasat-ul-Tuoarikh,^ and Wa]^idt-i~ 
Jahdngirl* have all measured the area of Bengal from Gadhi 
on the western front to Chatganw (Chittagong) on the east and 
this in itself proves that this 'Gate of Bengal’ always carried 
an importance of its own. A close study of the descriptions 
of Gadhi in the AJ^bar Ndmah, Tabaqat-i-A\hari, Twarikh-i- 
Sher Shahi, Iqbalndmah-i-Jahangiri, Al-Baduorii, Riaz-m- 
Salatin, etc., will show that the authors one and all stress upon 
the strategic significance of its natural situation. The great- 
ness of Gadhi lay in the fact that it was “ the only passage to 
the countries of Gaur and Bengal ; there being except by that 
gate no other way of entry or exit."® In the comment fol- 
lowing the above quotation Elliott (Vol. IV, p. 367, fn. 2) writes 
that the Gadhi is better known as Siclygully, properly 


® See Tahaqat-i-Nasirt, p. 592, foot-note and p. 593 foot-note. . 

4 Elliot. Vol. VJ. p. 326. 

* Makhzan-i-Afghana, Mss. 202; Elliott. Vol. IV. p. H67, foot-note 2. 

P. Kennedy. History of the Great MoghaU, Vol. I, pp. 190-91 , wiiter. : “The only 
practicable road for an army of invaders to penetrate into the country provided it does, 
not come by the river." 
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Sankarigali,*’ the narrow pass about 8 miles north-west from 
Rajmahal. But this is a sad confusion between the two 
passes of Teliageurhi and Sakrigali (Sankarigali). The fact is 
that they are two distinct passes. The one that commences 
from the fort of Teliagarhi is known as the Teliagarhi pass 
and the other that ends at the promontary of the Rajmahal 
hills making a bid for the Ganges is known as the Siclygally 
pass and midway between them stands the Sakrugarh (Chik- 
koragarh).' As regards the role played by thispetss in history 
in relation to Bengal we shall see from the sources of inform- 
ation of the Mughul period that it was always the theatre of 
decisive battles. But its history is not confined to the Mughul 
period only. Cunningham identified with Teliagzorhi the 
lofty tower of Hieun Tseng’s account and observed : “ The 
pilgrim does not say what vtas the nature of the tower but 
from his description I gather that it must have been a Bud- 
dhist building, as its four faces were ornamented with panels^ 
filled with figures of saints, Buddhas and Devas. From the 
mixture of brick and stone in the building and its position on 
the northern frontier of the district and the south bank of the 
Ganges, 1 am led to think that the tower was most probably 
situated at Teliagarhi itself.”” I would like to draw the 
attention of all to some informations of interest here : 

(a) A stone piller with small images of Buddha on its 
four sides has been recently found in the fort area and is 
being worshipped by the Santhals of the village lying close to 
the south-east corner of Teliagarhi. 

(fc) Just above the fort, on the top-most part of the moun- 
tains, we have discovered a small stone structure built without 
mortar overlooking the surrounding area even miles oflF and 
curiously enough it goes by the name of “Yogi-garh” among ' 

* Moif properly Sankarigali. See Inthan Culture, April, 1939. Pithi and Pitlii- 
patia, p. 384. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Arch. Survey of India Vol. XV, p. 39. 
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the Paharias living in the neighbourhood. Is it then wild to 
conclude in the light of the traces of Buddhist stamps des- 
cribed by the renowned archaeologist Cunningham and 
the relics recently discovered by me that the word ‘*Yogi- 
garh ” carries with it the memory of its old existence as a 
Buddhist monastery which was so common in those days in 
Bihar? 

The passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali were possessed by 
the Pithipati Devarakshita and a close guard of this front 
helped him in the revolt against his overlord Ramapala. 1 
have already discussed in my paper “Pithi and Bithipatis ’’ 
that the possession of this place by a revolting feudatory would 
prove fatal to the Pala empire and hence the defeat of Deva- 
rakshita at the arms of Mahana was a political necessity. '' The 
discovery of the Janibagh inscription proves that the area was 
under the Ptthipatis for a long time after Devarakshita.'” The 
VikramaMa Vihara, which is identified with Patthalghatta, 
some ten miles off Teliagarhi, must have also been in their pos- 
session till the powerful arms of Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad 
bin Bakhtiyar Khalji destroyed it. Mr. R. D. Bancrji in his 
paper entitled “Lakshmanasena” discusses about one of the 
three possible routes traversed by this invader and says that 
“the third route (i.e., through the pass at Sahibganj) has been 
generally followed by the invaders of Bengal and most 
probably the first Muhammadan invader of Bengal also follow- 
ed it.’"'^ The learned scholar has opined in his History of 
Bengal (in Bengali) that a successful guard of the pass of 
Teliagarhi would have checked the invader and the 
subsequent history of Bengal would have been quite 
different.’^ The story of Bengal during the Turko-Afghan 

^ Proceedings, Indian History Congress, Allahabad (1938). pp. 141-46 ; Indian 
Culture, April, 1939, p. 384. 

Ibid. 

J. & P. R. A. S. of Bengal 

Banglar Itihas, Vol. II, pp. 8 if. 
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period has been that of a continuous tug-of-war between 
the local and the imperial rulers but we do not find any 
direct reference to the part played by Teliagarhi. But 
that the fort was in existence during the close of the 
Pithan rule can be proved from the well-known Chaitanya- 
charitamrita, a book written as early as 1 582 A.D. The 
following reference appears in connection with Sanatana, the 
Private Secretary of Hussain Shah : — 

?n *itfs I 

nifti «rrsil ^ ii'“ 

As Sanatan bought off his release from the Imperial govern- 
ment he tried to steal his passage towards Benares. On his 
way he had to avoid the gate of Garhi because a King’s 
prisoner could have no free passage over there. Though 
the verses were composed nearly sixty years after the incident 
it is definite that even during the reign of Hussain Shah, 
the King of Bengal, Teliagarhi was an important post. We 
are now to move on to the history of Geirhi in the role of 
deciding battles. 

Sher Shah, Mahmud Shah &• Humayun 

In his attempt for a way into Bengal Sher Shah got his 
first real obstacle here at this pass. Mahmud Shah was then 
the governor of Bengal. He found an enemy in the person 
of Makdum Alam, his own brother-in-law, who again joined 
hands with Sher Shah. Makdum Alam soon lost his life. 
Sher Shah drew his forces towards Bengal. "The nobles 
of Bengal guarding the passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali for 
one month continued the fighting. At length the passes 
of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali were captured and Sher Shah 
entered Bengal, and MahmQd Shah, drawing his force, en- 
countered the former, when a great battle ensued. Sultan 

Chaitanyachariiamriia, by Krishnadasa Kavirija. Madhyalllfi, Chapter 20. 
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Mahmud, being vanquished in the field, entrenched himself 
in the citadel, and sent a message to Emperor Humayun in 
Delhi, seeking for help.’ The fall of Teliagarhi opened 
the way for the trimuphant entry of Sher Shah into Bengal. 
The empire was in danger and HumayOn immediately 
hastened towards Bengal. But the resistance offered by 
Mahmud Shah at the passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali 
gave this definite lesson to Sher Shah that a close guard of 
them was a necessity. So he immediately sent Jalal Khan 
and Khawsis Khan to defend the pass and to hold the Em- 
peror in check there. Emperor Humayun delalched Jahangir 
Beg Mughal to capture Teliagarhi and Sakrigali. On the 
day that Jahangir Beg reached the place, just after he had 
dismounted, Jalal Khan and Khawas Khan, marching up 
quickly with an efficient force, attacked him. The Mughul 
forces, unable to cope, were vanquished and Jahangir Beg 
getting wounded, in a helpless condition returned to the 
Emperor’s camp (which must have been near Colgong). 
But when HumayOn himself marched up to Teliagarhi and 
Sakrigali Jalal Khan and Khawas Khan, seeing their 
inability to stand the Emperor’s onslaught, fled towards the 
hills and then to Sher Shah at Gaur. The Imperial army 
forcing its way easily through the narrow defile, marched up 
stage by stage. '® Humayun entered Bengal and Sher Shah 
fled through the jungles of “ jharkhanda ” . The victory 
of Humayun at the Garhi saved for a time his empire from 
the clutch of Sher Shah. 

>4 Stewart, Hiatoxy oj Bengal, pp. 120 21. 

RiaZ’Ussalatin, pp. 138-39. 

15 Tezk^reh-al-Vakiot iTr. Stewarts p. 12; Tchgat-i-Aklari, Elliot, Vol. V, 
p. 200fF; Akharnamah, Elliot, Vol. VI, p. 19; ibid, (BeveridgeJ, Vol. I, pp. 328-34, 
Twarihfid Sher Shahi, Elliot, Vol. IV, p. 367; Briggs, Vol. II, p. Il4ff ; Al Badauni, 
p 457; Riaz-ua-aalalin . pp. 14 Iff. 

Ak^amatna (Elliot, Vol. VI, 'p. 19) calls it * town of Garhi ’ but the area of the 
fort is too insufficient to hold a town and does not bear any trace whatsoever of civil 
residence. 
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The students of history all know the subsequent facts. 
Sulaiman Karrani was appointed the governor of Bihar 
by Islam Shah, the son of Sher Shah. Karrani declared 
independence after the death of Islimi Shah and consequently 
became the governor of Bengal. After the death of Sulaiman 
Karrani in 1 572 A. D. the Afghan Sardars dethroned his son 
and placed Daod Khan on the throne. A man of very 
high ambitions, Daud Khan began to establish himself as 
independent ruler of Bengal and Bihar. Akbar was then 
the Emperor and he made no delay to send Munim Khan 
against Daud. The general controlled the situation by 
annexing Patna. He was appointed governor of Bengal and 
Bihar. 

Daud Vs. the Mughul army 

“ When Daud fled from Patna, he went to Garhi.'*' 
Leaving aside trusty men there he proceeded to the town 
of Tanda. He made such efforts to strengthen the fort of 
Garhi that in his vain idea it was impregnable. Khan 
Khanan marched against Tanda and arrived near Garhi. 
As soon as the eyes of the terrified Afghans fell upon his 
army they fled and abandoned the fort, so that he obtained 
possession of Garhi without striking a blow.’”' The road to 
Bengal was open to the Imperial army and so Daud fled 
towards Orissa. To cut the subsequent events short, we 
may only refer to the battle of Mogalmari where Daud 
suffered a defeat and promised to rule faithfully over Orissa. 
But when Munim Khan died and the Afghans of Bengal 
and Orissa revolted Daud took advantage of the anarchy and 
again strengthened his position at Rajmahal, 30 miles off from 
Tdiagaihi. ” Upon receiving this intelligence the Empeicr 
sent a letter through Subhan Kuli Turk to Khan Jahan 


16 Dow, History of Hindosthan, Vo\. p. 25\, calls the pass of Teliagarhi as 
• Killaguny/ 

17 T. Akhari. Elliot, Vol. V, p. 381. 
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directing him to take with him all the Amirs and Jaigirdars 
who had abandoned Bengal and to march against Daud 

The Khan took the field and advanced into Bengal. 

He had an action with 3,000 men whom Daud had left in 
charge of Garhi and took the place.*’"* Khan Jalian (Hussain 
Kuli Khan), the governor of Bengal, stormed the fort of 
Teliagarhi and Sakrigali, and by the delivery of first assault, 
slaughtered about 1 500 Afghans and advanced towards the 
site where Daud Khan was entrenched. Daud was captured 
and put to death. So the battle at Teliagarhi closed the 
career of DaOd and decided the fate of Bengal in relation to 
the Mughul government. 

The secret way 

Akharnamah, while describing the preparations of the 
Imperial army against Daud Khan, writes ; “The Zemindars 
of the neighbourhood (of Teliagarhi) said that there was a 
secret way through the country of Teliraja, which, though 
impracticable for beasts of burden, might be surmounted by 

active and intelligent horsemen Manjum Khan was sent 

at the head of a brave and resolute detatchment by this 
route.’’"' It is to be noted here that besides the main pass 
of Garhi there was a second secret way to Bengal. Here 
again we can quote to our advantage the verses from the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita which refer to the same secret 
passage traversed by Sanatan in c. 1522 A.D. : 

’ffW? 5(1 ’Itf^ I 
’JfU "Sftsil CW? ^ ! 

••• ••• ••• 

?tC3 utra ^ ii 

1* T. Akhari. Elliot. Vol. V, p. 397; Briggs, Vol. II, pp. 246-4*5. 

Akharnamah, Elliott, Vol. VI, p. 44ff: Riaz., pp. 161-62. 

19 Elliot. Vol. VI, p. 44ff. 

99 Chaitanya Charitamrita, KrishnadSsa Kavirfija, Madhyalili, Chapter 20. 

108-12908 
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A local zemindar helped Sanatan with lour ' paiks ’ who 
took him by the secret way over the hills. 

T eliagarhi named after T elirafd ? 

One more point of interest needs be discussed here. 
In the same passage from Alzbarnamah we find that Teliraja 
was a zemindar of the vicinity. Is the fort of Geurhi named 
after some Teliraja ? “ Local tradition states that the fort 

is called after a Teli zemindeir who was compelled by 
the Muhammadans to embrace Islam. Taking the tradi- 
tion and the reference in the A kbarnamah into consideration 
we can conclude that the fort carries in its name the memory 
of some Teliraja of the neighbourhood. 

Kak.shals and the Garhi 

Let us go back to our topic. The problem of Bengal 
looked solved when Daud Khan was crushed and Akbair 
sent Muzaffar Khin to take over charge of the province 
after Khan Jahan. Shah MansOr was appointed to 
look after the affairs of the Jagirdars. He began with 
promulgation of strict measures. This, together with 
the imperial order of death on one Roshan Beg, enraged 
the Kakshals so much that they resolved upon mutiny. 
Matters moved to an alarming situation. Muzaffar Khan 
sent his men for peace talks to Baba Khan but the latter 
replied with their arrest. “Coincident with this the revenue 
officials of Bihar took away the Jagirs of Md. Masum 
Kabuli Arab Bahadur and all the Amirs.” This pushed 
matters to a climax and mutiny broke out. “ When 
the Kakshals confronted Muzaffar Khan Asi Masum marched 
to assist them and arrived to Garhi. Muzaffar 
Khsn then sent Kwaja Samsuddin Md. Kwaji with 
a detatchment and some guns to the pass of Garhi to 
arrest the progress of Asi Masum. But the latter had a 

Gazetteer, Santhal Parganas. Ed. L.S.3.0'MaIley, f9IO, p. 285, 
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Strong force ; he broke through Garhi and attacked the 
Kwaja and defeated him.”"’* The failure of the Khwaja at 
the i>as8 of Teliagarhi brought sweeping success to the 
ICakshals- Had Masum been defeated there, he would have 
no chance to enter Bengal, form a junction with the Kakshals 
and all the countries of Bengal and Bihar would not have 
fallen into their hands. Akbar however sent a strong army 
under the able lead of Todarmal and as fortune would 
ultimately have it, Garhi fell into the hands of the Mughul 
troops and Bengal was regained at the place where it was 
lost. The pass of Teliagarhi once more showed how it 
decided the fate of Bengal. 

Shah Jahan vs. Ibrahim 

The next drama began when Prince Shah Jahan raised 
a rebellion against his father, forcibly annexed Bur d wan and 
proceeded to fall upon Ibrahim Khan, the Subadar of 
Bengal. Ibrahim took his post at Rajmahal. Shah Jahan, 
convinced that in his situation delays were dangerous and 
that his success depended on prompt and vigorous measures, 
advanced by rapid marches towards the governor, who, 

Ending that the city of Rajmahal was incapable of standing 
a siege, retreated to the fortification of Teliagarhi, upon 
which were mounted a number of cannons served by vaga- 
bond Europeans... but not considering the place sufficiently 
secure, he entrusted the defence of it to one of his best 
officers, and encamped with his army on the opposite bank 
of the Ganges.”^ Meanwhile Deriaw Khan, one of the 
Afghan chiefs in the army of Shah Jahan, won the assistance 
of some of the zemindars of Boglipore (Bhagalpur), secured 
boats and crossed the Ganges. “ When Ibrahim Khan 
found that the enemy had passed the river, he withdrew as 
many of his troops as could be spared from the defence of 

^ T. Akkori, Llliot, VoJ. V. p. 4l6ff. AI Badaiini, Vol. II, p, 290/f. 

Stewart, History of Bengal, p. 227, 
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Terriagurhy ; and being thus reinforced, advanced to meet 
the rebel chiefs.”'*^ Then began a great battle at Telieigarhi. 
TTie author of the Riaz-us-Salatin gives a vivid description 
as to how one Syed Nurullah was ordered to form the van 
with eight hundred cavalry, how Ahmad Beg Khan formed 
the centre with 7 hundred cavalry while Ibrahim Khan 
himself held the line of reserve with thousands of cavalry 
and infantry. In the long run Ibrahim got serious wounds 
and fell dead. “ Roumy Khan, an engineer of Shah Jahan, 
had pressed forward the siege of Terriagurhy and at the 
time when battle was raging on the opposite bank he set 
fire to a mine which blew up twenty yards of the fortification 
and opened a breach, through which rebels rushed with 
impetuousity and put the greater pait of the garrison to the 
sword. The capture of Terriagurhy and the death of the 
governor decided the fate of Bengal and the authority of the 
Prince was everywhere acknowledged. 

.<4urangzeb vs. Shuja 

The government of Bengal changed many hands after 
Ibrahim. Shuja, the second son Shah Jahan, came in. He 
changed the capital from Dacca back to Rajmahal and thus 
the importance of the passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali 
became once more doubly greater. When Shah Jahan fell 
ill his sons entered into internecine quarrels. In his attempt 
for the throne Shah Shuja suffered a defeat near Agra and 
retreated to Monghyr. His position at Monghyr also became 
insecure owing to the treachery played by Raja Bahroj of 
Kharagpur. The Raja secretly intrigued with Mir Jumla 
and showed the latter another route accross the hills to the 
east of Monghyr. Shah Shuja was in the face of danger 


Stewart, Hiaiory of Bengal, p. 228(f . 

*5 Ihid. Dow, History o/ f/indoatfion, Vol. Ill, p. 66ff. /qbalnamah, p. 220ff; 
Elliot. Vol, VI. pp. 409-10; Khafi Khin, Muniakhab^ul luhab, Vol.l , pp. 344-46. 
Riaz, pp. 188-93. 
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and he instantly sailed down his war vessels from Monghyr 
fort to Rangamati and Rajmahal and on the way fortified the 
passes of Teliagarhi and Siclygalli.” So Shah Shuja 
thought of sealing the success of the enemy by shutting the 
gate of Garhi. Shuja “ built a wall from the river to the 
southern hill barring the narrow plain through which the 
road ran ’ ’ at Garhi or at a place named Rangamati 
(Lalmati, nearly four miles east of Teliagarhi). The wall 
was constructed perhaps under the idea of giving a second 
resistance there and controlling the Ganges. But Shuja had 
soon to evacuate the place, for in the meantime theTmperial- 
ists had avoided Teliagarhi and stolen a passage towards 
Rajmahal through Birbhum. Mir Jumla expected quite 
naturally that Shuja would concentrate at Garhi and he 
would fall upon him by a rear attack. The battle which 
was to be fought at Teliagarhi was fought and won by Mir 
jumla on the other side of Rajmahal. 

Sarfaraj vs. Alivardi 

We next pass on to the reign of Nawab Shuja-ud-din. 
During his time two brothers named Haji Muhammad and 
Alivardi Khan became very prominent in the court- The 
latter was entrusted with the government of Bihar in 1729 
A.D. Sarfaraj Khan, son of Shuja, could not tolerate their 
eminence and when in 1 739 he ascended the throne he was 
on the look-out for a plea. Meanwhile there was a cons- 
piracy among Haji Muhammad, Jagat Seth and others to 
procure the Subadarship of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for 
Alivardi. Sarfaraj detected the conspiracy and decided 
to bestow the Deputy-Governorship of Patna to his son-in-law 
Syed Muhammad Hasan in supercession of Alivardi Khan 
and the Fouzdari of Akbarnagar together with the command 

Aqil Khan, p. 92. 

^7 Alamgtranamah, pp. 534-3f, 495. Sarkar, Hr'aiorii of Aurangzch, Vol. il, 
p. 241ff, 
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of Sakrigali and Teliagarhi p£isses on Mir Sharf-ud-din 
Bakshi in suparcession of Ataullah Khan, son-in-law of Haj! 
Muhammad.^ Meanwhile Alivardi secured the adhesion of 
many generals and officers of army. Under the false pretext 
of waiting upon Sarfaraj Khan Alivardi Khan marched 
swiftly, crossed the passes of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali and 
reached the frontier of Bengal. At the instigation of Hajl 
Muhammad, Ataullah Khan, the Foujdar of Akbarnagar, 
had taken steps to prevent all movements of messengers and 
spies and to interdict all intercourse through news-letters 
between Azimabad (Patna) and Bengal via the passes of 
Teliagarhi and Sakrigali until Alivardi had crossed through 
those passes. In consequence no news of Aliveurdl’s move- 
ments had reached Sarfaraj Khan.’" In the above debut 
Alivardi came out successful. We can have no better 
account than that of Riaz-us-Salatin to reveal the unique part 
played by the passes in deciding such a momentous battle. 
At a time when Alivardi was troubled by the Marathas in 
Bengal and the Pathans in Bihar this pass of Teliagarhi and 
Sakrigali helped him much as a base of operations and 
guard. 

We thus see that Teliagarhi played all along a role 
unique in history and no single pass or fort can stand any 
comparison to it. But inscrutable as are the ways of 
Destiny, this fateful fort lies unnoticed and uncared for ! 


^ Riaz-us-SalaiMiit p. 310. 

Ormr, Histoiy of Hindoaihan, Vol. II, Sec. I., p. 30, calls it Tacriai;;ully.‘* 
Riaz, p. 311. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF SULTAN 
ALAUDDIN KHALJI 

Dr. N. C. Banerji, M.A., Ph.D. 

Calcutta University, Calcutta 

The history of the so-called Pathan and Turko-Afghan 
period has yet received little attention. Few of the records 
of that period, except coins and a few monuments, have 
survived and for that age we are entirely dependent 
upon Muslim historians. Constant dynastic changes, an 
almost incessant war with the Hindus and repeated inva- 
sions of the Mongols — all contributed to an unsettled 
political condition in which a settled government could 
not come into existence. Most of the early Turkish rulers 
of India lacked the genius of governing or of establishing 
more amicable relations with the conquered and devoted 
their time and attention to war. Under such circumstances, 
historians are more or less unanimous in regarding the period 
as one of lawlessness and anarchy. 

But in the midst of religious animosity and constant 
warfare, some of the Sultans could devote their time to the 
establishment of an administration and some of them were 
great innovators. Of such innovators the more important 
were Sultan Alauddin Khalji and Muhammad Tughluq, 
but of their institutions and innovations few have 
survived. 

Among the Turko-Afghan Sultans the name of Alauddin 
stands out prominently as a great conqueror, a consummate 
general and an able administrator who thought of 
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consolidating Muslim supremacy in India and making himself 
the sole svizerain authority in that vast country. His 
exploits were many. It was he who first conceived the 
conquest of the Hindu states of the Deccan which still 
maintained their independence, though the major part of 
Northern India had fallen into the hands of the Muslim 
invaders of India. It weis Alauddin who fought against 
the repeated onslaughts of the Mongols who issuing out 
of their homes in Central Asia had overturned the Muslim 
Sultanates near about and after overrunning Persia were 
turning their attention to the Muslim Sultanate of Delhi. 
Alauddin had to face all these and in the midst of their attacks 
fought against and subjugated not only the Hindu Princes 
like the rulers of Ranthambor and Chitor, but had overrun 
Gujrat, Deogiri, Dwarasamudra, Madura and the Coroman- 
dal coast. In the midst of all his troubles, he had energy and 
ability enough to think of organising on new principles 
the system of revenue administration and of civil govern- 
ment, taking care to check the constant intrigues of the 
Turki Maliks, the intrigues of the members of his own 
court, including some of his queens and the rapacity of the 
civil officials. 

For many reasons, Alauddin’s reign was remarkable 
and full of exploits and a large number of historians have 
given us an account of his reign. Prominent among their 
works which have been translated in English in part or 
in full, are : — 

(a) Taziyat-al Anusar Wa Tajriyaf uf >4 sar of Abdulla 
Wassaq. 

(h) Tarikh-i-Alai, by Amir Khusru who was the court-poet 
of Alauddin and wrote many other works relating to the 
reign of that Sultan. His other works like the Miftah-ul 
Fatvih and the Ashika contains accounts of Alauddin. 

(c) Tarik.h~i~Firuz Shahi by Ziauddin Barni, the well- 
known historian who wrote the history of India during 
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the reigns of eight kings from Balban to Firuz Shah Tughluq, 
during whose time the work was written. 

(d) Ibn Batuta, a native of Tangiers — who travelled over 
the greater part of Asia and visited India during the reign 
of Muhammad Tughluq. 

(e) Ferista — who wrote about three hundred years after 
Alauddin’s deaths His history is based on previous works 
and contains a summary of the accounts of his predecessors. 

In spite of achievements to his credit Muslim historians 
have not pronounced the same judgment upon him. His 
court-poet Amir Khasru has narrated his exploits almost in 
the strain of an epic writer and the foreign traveller Ibn 
Batuta has classed him “ among the best Sultans of India ” 
and “ eulogised him highly” (see Elliot, III, p. 599). He 
sums up the great achivements of Alauddin, namely, during 
the reign of Alauddin either through ti e agency or the bene- 
hcient ruling of providence there were several remarkable 
events and matters which had never been witnessed or heard 
of in any time or age and probably never will again be. 

1 . The cheapness of grain, clothes and necessaries of 

life. 

2. The constant succession of victories- 

3. The destruction and rolling back of the Mongols. 

4. The maintenance of a large army at a small cost. 

5. Severe punishment of rebels and the general 
prevalence of loyalty. 

6. The safety of the roads in all directions. 

7. The honest dealings of the bazar peoples. 

8. The creation and repair of mosques, forts and 

minarets and excavations of tanks. 

9. During the last ten years of his reign the hearts 
of the Mussalmans in general were inclined to respect 

truth, honesty, justice and temperance. 

10. With the patronage of the Sultan many learned 

and great men flourished, 

109-12908 
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Ferista draws a picture of his reign, pointing out both 
sides of his character. He denounces his cruelty but on 
the whole regards him as a great ruler. He sums up as 
follows : — Alauddin Khalji reigned joyous and for some 
months the household servants of the monarch amounted 
to 17000. His wealth and power was never equalled by 
any prince who sat upon the throne of Delhi and they 
surpassed by far the riches accumulated in the ten cam- 
paigns of Mahmud ail of which he left for them to enjoy. 

Modern historians too have differed in their judgment 
on Alauddin. Elphinstone sums up by saying that 
his reign was glorious, his foreign conquests were among 
the greatest ever made in India and that his internal 
administration, in spite of many absurd and oppressive 
measures, was on the whole equally successful and that 
he exhibited a just exercise of his power. (Elphinstone, 

pp. 582-391). 

The judgment of Dr. Smith is, however, very severe. 
He cites in full Barni’s statement and contradicts the 
judgment of Elphinstone as too lenient. According to 
him, “ Facts do not warrant the assertion that he exhibited 
a just exercise of his power and that his reign was 
glorious.” Then he gives his own opinion that “ in 
reality he was a particularly savage tyrant with very little 
regard for justice and his reign though marked by the 
conquest of Gujrat, many successful raids like the 
storming of the two great fortresses, was exceedingly 
disgraceful in many respects.” ( Oxford History of 
India, p. 232). 

While pronouncing this judgment Vincent Smith takes 
note of this divergence among historians, and while harp- 
ing on the ferocity and cruelty associated with his acts, 
emphasises the necessity of carefully studying the materials 
regmding Alauddin and writing down a critical monograph 
pn his reign. {Oxford History, p. 232, note). 
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Before we pass on to attempt a critical estimate of 
Alauddin Khaiji, we must give a short account of his 
exploits and then pass on to a consideration of the reasons 
which made his reign so odious to some Muslim historians. 
Last of ail, we shall describe the age of Alauddin which was 
one of great brilliaiicy inasmuch as it produced a large 
number of poets and literateurs whose works are still held 
high by scholars of different nations. 

Exploits of Alauddin : — Aiauddin’s reign, though not 
very long (1296-1315), was marked by the series of 
most glorious exploits in the history of the Turki Sultanate 
of Delhi. 

I. First of all, he undertook expeditions against a number 
of North Indian strongholds still held by the Hindus which 
proved a thorn in the flesh of the expanding Turki dominion. 
Of the fortresses and strongholds conquered the more impor- 
tant were Jalwar, Chitor and Ranthambor — each of which 
became the scene of repeated struggles between the Rajputs 
and the Mussalmans and changed hands several times. 
Ranthambor, in particular, had to be captured after a seige 
of more than a year and this required the presence of the 
Sultan himself. The Rajput soldiers of Hamir Deo were 
reinforced by large bands of Mongols who made common 
cause with the Rajputs against Alauddin. The Rajputs 
offered stiff resistance but the superior military implements of 
the Turks as well as the treachery of the minister of the 
Hindu Raja enabled Alauddin to obtain success. 

II. After this Alauddin devoted himself to the conquest 
of the rich Hindu states of the Deccan and the extreme south 
of India, and his generals overran Gujrat, the Yadava kingdom 
of Devagiri, the kingdom of Warrangal, the kingdom of 
Dvarasamudra and the Pandya kingdom of Madura. In 
some of these conquests he weis helped by Malik Kafur, 
a slave from Cambay, who rose to be the second man in the 
state at the time of Alauddin. 
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III. While the Sultan was engaged in these projects 
of conquest, the Sultanate of Delhi suffered from the 
repeated incursions of the Mongols whose cavalry under 
different leaders were spreading terror and havoc throughout 
the Punjab and were destroying everything before their path 
of advance. Alauddin while extending his empire in the 
south had to divide his attention and to make proper arrange- 
ments against the Mongols. The wars with the Mongols 
were characterised by the worst type of brutality and savagery 
and we have descriptions of wholesale execution of the Mongols 
from the pen of Amir IChasru who writes almost in the strain 
of an epic poet. The Mongols on one occasion were bold 
enough to encamp near Delhi and the Turki Sultanate had a 
neurrow escape from their ravages. 

IV. All these exploits were creditable to a prince of the 
middle ages and Alauddin had a right to be regarded as a 
great fighter and a conqueror. But Alauddin was not satis- 
fied with these military achievements. 

V. He devoted his attention to the consolidation of the 
royal authority by putting an end to the turbulence of the 
Turki Maliks who since the days of Qutbuddin were main- 
tained by grants of military fiefs or Iqtas and had proved to 
be a source of menace to the Sultanate of Delhi. 

VI. Next he tried to save his people from the oppression 
of the revenue farmers, the Qhotes, the Mvikaddams and 
the Chowdhuries who were acting as middlemen between the 
Sultan and his subjects and plundering the latter in all 
possible ways. While keeping these in check Alauddin 
devoted his attention to the settlement at the land revenue 
and introduced the system of measurement of land. 

VII. Next, with a view to save the people from the 
evils of capitalism he issued his well-known regulations which 
regulated the price of articles and checked undue profiteering. 

VI II. Next, he introduced many other improvements. 
He organised the system of espionage to watch over the con 
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duct of his oHicials and nobles, established military post- 
olfices and put an end to the practice of wine-drinking. 

IX. Last of all, with a view to organise the army on a 
sounder basis he introduced cash payments and put an end 
to the practice of granting lands to soldiers. 

Such were the achievements of Alauddin in matters of 
civil government and these surely stand to his credit. A 
prince who in the midst of repeated foreign invasions could 
think of extending his conquests in the far south and of over- 
hauling the administration must be regarded as a great 
administrator. 

Yet in spite of all this, the historian Barni accuses him of 
being a savage tyrant and credits him of ‘ shedding more 
blood than the Pharoh ’ of Jewish fame. The answer is very 
difficult to find out and it seems rather puzzling to the his- 
torians as to why Alauddin has been denounced in so violent 
language. 

Before we discuss the question, we must give a brief 
catalogue of the achievements of Alauddin in regard to his 
internal administration, namely his regulations. 1 hese regu- 
lations which have been given in detail by Barni in his 
Tari\h.-i-Firuz Shahi were promulgated in order to solve the 
difficulties of the Sultan arising out of various causes e.g., 
the constant want of money from which Alauddin suffered, 
the desire to suppress high-handedness on the part of the 
revenue-farmers and the distress of the people on account of 
the raising of prices of foodstuff by unscrupulous profiteers. 
He was also actuated by some other motives. The regula- 
tions were : — 

( 1 ) One of the earliest regulations was directed against 
those who held state land but failed to pay a share of the 
income to the king. This regulation was allowed to operate 
against those who held villages in proprietory rights (milk), in 
free gift (inam), or religious endowment (wakf)- This law of 
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confiscation operated with great haurdship for a large section 
of the people and was one of the causes of his unpopularity. 

(2) Secondly, he made arrangements for a regular system 
of espionage so as to keep himself informed of the sayings 
and doings of men in position. 

(3) His third regulation prohibited wine-drinking and 
wine-selling. Dicing also was forbidden. 

(4) The Sultan gave command that noble men and great 
men should not visit each other’s house, give feasts or hold 
meetings in private. They were forbidden to form matri- 
monial alliances without obtaining the consent from the 
throne suid they were also prohibited from allowing people 
to resort to their houses. 

(5) The fifth regulation was directed to the settlement of 
land revenue and the fixing of the royal share . But accord- 
ing to Muslim historians, this regulation was directed towards 
the grinding down of the Hindu cultivators. On account of 
the importance of this regulation we must carefully note its 
different sections. According to the first section, all cultiva- 
tion was to be carried on by measurement at a certain rate for 
every Biswa. Half of the produce was to be paid without 
any diminution eind this rule was to apply to the Qhots, 
Mul^addams and Chowdhuries. The Qhots were to be 
deprived of all their privileges. The second section applied 
to goats, buffaloes and other animals. A tax for pasturage at 
a fixed rate was to be levied and was to be demanded from 
every house. The officer in charge of enforcing this regula- 
tion was Sharaf Kai. Barni gives us harrowing tales of the 
distress of the Qhots and Mukaddams who were not only 
impoverished but were degraded in all possible ways. 

(6) The next regulation was directed towards keeping 
down the prices of articles of everyday necessity by royal edict, 
the lowering of prices being supposed to preserve the 
good will of the community, and we have a table of prices 
given by Barni. 
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(7) With a view to maintain cheapness of foodstuffs 
Ailauddin ordered that the IChalsa villages of the Ooab 
should pay in kind. The corn was then brought into the 
granaries of the city of Delhi. In other places, half of the 
Sultan’s share was ordered to be paid in grain. These stores 
of grain were to be sent to the city in caravan. Whenever 
the price of grain rose, the royal stores were opened and the 
corn weis sold at the tariff price - 

(8) Next the carriers of the caravans were completely 
brought under control and the result was that the . price of 
grain in the market never rose higher than that laid by the 
government. 

(9) By another regulation, arrangements were made for 
regrating. Measures were taken to see that merchants, 
farmers, or corn dealers could not sell even half a maund of 
corn in their shop, except at the market and the specified 
price. If any stock was kept in secret it was confiscated. 

(10) At the same time corn producers were compelled to 
sell their produce to corn-carriers at the specified rate. Thus, 
the whole business of corn trade was brought under royal 
control. By another regulation the central government was 
kept informed of market transactions as well as of the rate of 
price. At the same time regulations were used for keeping 
down the price of sugar, piece-goods, lamp-oil, etc. So 
rigorously were these regulations enforced that inspite of want 
of rain the reign of Alauddin knew no scarcity. Severe 
punishments were inflicted on those who gave short weight 
and otherwise deceived the purchaser. 

At the same time the Sultan took steps to put an end to 
brigemdage and as a result of the activity of his officials there 
was perfect peace throughout the country and as the his- 
torian says, “ Justice was executed with such rigour that 
robbery and theft, formerly so common, were not heard of 
in the land. The traveller slept secure on the highway 
and the merchant carried his commodities with safety from 
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the sea of Bengal to the mountains of Kabul and from 
Telingana to Kasmir.” Perhaps the Sultan's laws ag ains t 
wine-drinking had much to do with the decrease of 
crime. 

Inspite of what historians have said Alauddin was a hard 
worker and did much to improve himself intellectually. 
At the time of his accession he was wholly illiterate but being 
sensible of the disadvantages of want of education he applied 
himself privately to study and made himself acquainted with 
the best Persian authors of the time. Towards the close of 
of his reign he became a great patron of leeirned men and his 
reign was remarkable for a great literary activity. The follow- 
ing were the great poets of his time : — 

(1) Amir Khusrau Dehlvi. 

(2) Amir Hasan Sunjurri. 

(3) Sudruddin Aaly. 

(4) Fukruddin Ksowass. 

(5) Hamiduddin Raja. 

(6) Maulana Arif. 

(7) Abdul Hukeem. 

(8) Sahabuddm Suder Nisheen. 

There were also many Muslim saints, ascetics and learned 
men who flourished during his reign. Among these the 
more important were the following : — 

(1) Shaik Nizamuddin Aulia. 

(2) Shaik Alauddin of Ajudhun. 

(3) Shaik Ruknuddin, grandson of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakaria of Multan, 

(4) Sayyad Tajuddin of Budaoon. 

(5) Ruknuddin^ — his brother. 

(6) Sayyad Moghaisuddin 

(7) Sayyad Mountujibuddin. 
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It is impossible in this short paper to notice the im- 
portance of these men. But something ought to be said 
about the poet Amir Khusrau of Delhi. Great as a poet, 
eminent as a historian and regarded as the first writer in 
Hindi, the versatility of Khusrau was remarkable. At 
the same time Khusrau was one of the earliest among 
Muhammadans to feel for this country, namely India, and to 
appreciate the virtue and intellectual qualities of his country- 
men, the Hindus. In his “ Nuh Sipihr he talks in the 
strain of the first Muslim patriot of India and lays down the 
recisons which made this country so dear to him.' Though 
a pious Muslim he extols the superiority of the Indians 
in science and wisdom over all other nations. “I know,” 
he says, ” that in this land lie concealed wisdom and ideas 
beyond compute. Greece has been famous for its Philo- 
sophy, but India is not devoid of it. All branches of Philo- 
sophy are found here. Logic, Astrology, Kalam (dogmatic 
theory), are found. Physics, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Divination of the past and the future are known. In Divinity 
alone the Hindus are confused but then so are all the other 
people. Though they do not believe in our religion many 
of their beliefs are like ours. I’hey believe, for instance, in 
the unity and eternity of God, His power to create after 
nothingness, etc., and so are better than the Dualists or those 
who believe in father and son, the Anthropomorphists, the 
Sabians or Star worshippers, the Materialists or the Mushabih 
(those who liken God to visible things). They worship no 
doubt, stones, beasts, plants and the Sun, but they recognise 
that these things are creations of God and adore them simply 
because their forefathers did so.” Khusrau then gives us 
ten instances of the Indian superiority : — 

1 . Knowledge and learning are widespread among them. 

2. They can speak all the languages of the world 

clearly. 

I10-I290B 
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3. Learned men from all parts of the world have come 
hrom time to time to study in India while no Bra hm in has 
ever travelled to any place outside India. Abu Ma’shar, the 
famous astronomer of Balkh, came to India and learned this 
science for ten years at Benares. 

4. The science of Hindsa and the numerical system 
originated in India. Hindsa was invented by a Brahmin 
named Asa when Hind Asa was shortened into Hindsa. 

5* The wonderful book of wisdom ‘ Kalila and Damna ’ 
(Panchatantra) was composed in India and has been translated 
into Persian, Turki, Tazi (Arabic) and Dari. 

6. The game of Chess is an invention of India. 

7. Chess and the Damna, both of Indian origin, have 
become popular with other nations. 

8. Indian music is superior to the music of any 
other country, and it charms not only men but beasts 
also. 

9. There is in no other land a wizard in poetry like 
Khusrau. 

Khusrau who claims to have known many of the 
languages of the day speaks highly of Hindi and Sanskrit 
in which the sacred books of the Brahmins — the Bids — ^are 
written. This language was in his eyes pure as a pearl and 
was superior to Dari though inferior to Arabic (Dr. Mirza’s 
* Life and Worlds of Amir Khusrau ’ — pp. 183-85). 

Khusrau s appreciation of Indian culture does not senn 
to be merely the outburst of an individual’s opinitM}. He 
feels sympathy for the Hindus and while he describes 
the desecration of Hindu temples and the slaughter of 
Brahmin priests, he feels for the devotion of the conquered. 
He says, There is one thing, of which you cannot deny 
the reality the dying of the Hindus out of devotion either 
with sword or with fire — a woman dying willingly for her 
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dead husband and a man for an idol. This is no doubt 
forbidden in Islam but behold, what a noble thing it is. If 
the law permitted it many a blessed one would die eagerly 
for that!” (Mirza — p. 186; also Habib — p. 109). 

Another great poet of the period was Khwaja Hasan Sijzi, 
a man who had come from Sistan, who was an intimate 
friend of Khusrau, and received patronage from Sultan 
Balban and his son Prince Muhammad. Like Khusrau he 
became a disciple of Nizamuddin Aulia and lived during the 
days of Muhammad Tughluq. As a poet he wrote exqui- 
site verses and Ghazals. He was called the Sadi of India. 
His poems are characterised by a depth of feeling and inten- 
sity of love though the style is very simple. He was also 
imbued with the Sufi doctrine. 

The activity of these poets and their feeling of toleration 
was also an index to the spirit of Alauddin Khalji. For the 
Sultan though tyrannical had peculiar notions about religion. 
His concept of religion was peculiar and according to him 
religion had no connection with p>olitics, but was only the 
business or rather amusement of private life. 

Such being his ideas, he talked of declaring himself a 
Prophet and openly took the title of Khalifa. He styled 
himself **Yamin-ul Khilajat Nasiri Amir-ul Mvminin" 
(defender of the Khalifa). 

To sum up, having given a short account of Alauddin’s 
exploits, we are in a position to form an estimate of him. 
Relying on the evidence of Muslim historians, we find in him 
not only a great conqueror and a consummate general but a 
vigorous ruler. The Muslims of India had many reasons 
to be grateful to him. But inspite of this some historians 
have passed adverse judgment on him. Tlie reasons for this 
are not very far to seek. 

First of all, Alauddin had begun liis reign with an act 
of violence, namely the murder of old jalaluddin, his uncle 
and father-in-law. 
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Secondly, his repression of the nobles and the holders of 
state lands had alienated a large and influential section of the 
Muslim population. 

Thirdly, his administrative regulations, which were merely 
borrowed from the old Hindu institutions of the country, 
shocked the Muslim jurists and officials of the period who 
could find very little sanction for this in the Muslim books 
and traditions. 

Lastly, his attitude towards religion was a shock to the 
whole Muslim world. He was in this respect anticipating 
Akbar who in the 1 6 th century promulgated his Din-llahi 
and thereby won odium for himself. 

Alauddin possessed to the highest degree the virtues and 
vices of his race. His savagery in war was unbounded but 
after all he weis fighting the Mongols who had proved the 
scourge to Islam in Central Asia and Persia and for his 
massacre of the Mongols, denunciation is not justified. 
Towards the Hindus, he displayed iess ferocity than Balban. 
His conduct to Rama Deva of Devagiri was on the whole 
very humane. After all, he was a great ruler and as an 
administrator wished to solve many problems of civil govern- 
ment. His innovations did not survive him but his example 
left a strong impress upon many of his successors. 
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A NOTE ON THE RISE OF THE 
GUHILOTS IN CHIT OR AND 
ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Mr. Golap Chandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., B.L. 

Victoria Jnslitiiiion, Calcittfa 

The view that hiids favour with most of the scholars is 
that Chitor formed pfirt of the Guhilot kingdom from a very 
early period. The capture of this celebrated fortress is 
ascribed by tradition to Bappa, the venerable ancestor of the 
Ranas of Mewar. The Rajasamudra Inscription of the time 
of Maharana Rajasiniha, dated 1674 A.D., records that 
Bappa, who obtained the favour of Haritarasi, conquered 
Chitrakuta (Chitor) from the Mori king Manuraja and adopt- 
ed the title of Raval. The same story is repeated in the 
chronicles of Muhanota Noinasi (16 It)- 1670), the Dewan of 
Maharaja Yasovantasimha of Marwar, and in the pages 
of Tod’s Annals and Antiquities oj Rajasthan. The latter 
authority further informs us that Bappa carried the assault on 
Chitor after expelling a horde of foreigners which had 
attacked the Mori kingdom. An inscription dated 713 A.D. 
proves that Mana, king of Malwa, was In possession of Chitor 
at that date. He is identified with Manuraja of the Raja- 
samudra Inscription and Mana Mori of Tod. The El^alinga 
Purana of the time of Rana Rayamalla, son of Rana Kumbha, 
tells us that Bappa abdicated in 753 A.D. (8I0V.S.). Chitor, 
if it was really conquered by Bappa must have fallen into his 
hands sometime between 713 and 753 A.D. An inscription 
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referred to by Tod, however, indicates that the fortress 
was in possession of a Raja styled ICukkresvsir till the year 
754 A.D. (81 1 V.S.). We are told that he erected a temple 
and excavated a fountain in Chitor at that date. As the 
name Kukkresvar is not met with in the traditional lists of the 
Guhilot princes it is difficult to reconcile his possession of 
Chitor in 754 A.D, with the conquest of the same city by 
Guhilot Bappa unless we assume that he was a feudatory or 
that Bappa’s conquest was a temporary affair and the infant 
Guhila power was swept away by a new line. It is interest* 
ing to note in this connection that the early epigraphic 
records do not tell anything of Bappa's attack on Chitor. 
They simply refer to his elevation to the sovereignty of 
Mewar through the grace of Haritarasi and not by any 
military exploit. Thus the Chitorgarh Inscription, dated 1274 
A.D., composed by the poet Vedasarman, tells us that Bappa 
coming from Anandapura worshipped the pair of feet of 
Haritarasi and through his favour obtained new royal fortune 
(navarajyalak,shmim) and became the king of Chitor. The 
same poet gives almost identical information in an inscription 
of 1285 A.D. found on Mt. Abu and in 1489 A.D. 
the poet Mahesvara also repeated the same story in an 
epigraph. Abul Fazl writing in the time of Akbar also 
appears to be ignorant of the story of Bappa’s assault on 
the Mori prince of Chitor. He speaks of the acquisition 
by Bappa of the kingdom of Mewar from the sons of 
the Bhil Raja Mandalik, whom he treacherously put to 
death. Attention may be invited here to the fact that Bappa 
of the eight century was not the first Guniiot prince to obtain 
the possession of Mewar. The Samoli Inscription of the time 
of Siladitya (identified with the Guhilot prince Sila) and the 
Nagda Inscription of the time of Aparajita clearly prove that 
the western part of Mewar came under the sway of the 
Guhilots at least half a century before Bappa. How is it 
then that he is represented in some early records as having 
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obtaineii the sovereignty of Mewar through the grace of 
Haritarasi? The suggestion may be hazarded that the 
infant Guhila power was swept away by a catastrophe and 
was restored by Bappa who also received new royal fortune 
{navarajyalalishmtm) through the grace of Haritarasi. This 
conjecture is confirmed by the events of contemporary history. 
The account of the invasion of junaid, the Arab governor of 
Sind, if read together with the Nausari grant of Avanijanas- 
raya Pulakesin, dated 738-39 A.D., leaves no room for 
doubt that the Arab army ravaged a large part of western 
India including Sind, Cutch, Surashtra, fJjjain, Malwa and 
also the territories ruled over by the Chapotkatas, Gurjjaras, 
Mauryas and other kings, sometime before 738-39 A.D. 
The territory of the Mauryas referred to above has been 
located by Tod and the late Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in 
Chitor. Epigraphic evidence also proves the existence of 
Maury a rule in the neighbourhood of Chitor about this period. 
If it is accepted that the Arab army ravaged Chitor and its 
adjoining region, then it is not at all impossible that the little 
(luhila principality in western Mewar was also overwhelmed 
by them. The list of the vanquished princes given in the 
Nausari grant is not exhaustive as it speaks not only of the 
Chapotkatas, Gurjjaras and Mauryas but also refers 
to other kings {Saindhava-KaccbcUa-Sawashlra-Chavotal^a 
Maurya-Gmjjaradirajyc). The repulse of foreigners by Bappa 
alluded to by Tod may refer to a fight between him and the 
Arabs as a result of which he not only restored the Guhila 
power in Mewar but added new territory {naoarajyalakshmim) 
to his patrimony. 

That Chitor was included within Bappa’s conquest is, 
however, not clear from early epigraphic testimony. The 
most important place in the early annals of the Guhilots was 
not that fortress but Nagda. It is here that the earliest record 
that can undoubtedly be referred to a Guhila prince has been 
found. In the inscription of 1 489 A. D. Bappa is made 
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to flourish at Nagarahda {Sri~Medapatahhuoi Nagahrdde 
Pare bhud Bappa doijah) . Us place was taken in the 
tenth century by Aghata. Most of the inscriptions from 
the time of Maharaja Bhatripatta II (940 A.D.) to the time 
of Suchivarman, son of Saktikumfira (977 A.D.), have been 
found in this region. In the inscription of Rashtrakuta 
Dhavala Aghata, which was destroyed by the famous 
Paramara King Vakpati Munja, is referred to as the 
pride of Medapata, In the opening of the eleventh 
century Alberuni refers to Jaltaraur as the capital of 
Meywar (Me war). This place has been identified with 
Jetuttara (mod. Nagari, about seven miles from Chitor) by 
Mr. N, L. Dey, but it might stand for Chifor as vvell. The 
Ti'rthakalpa of Jinaprabha Suri, the Delwara Inscription of 
the time of Vimalashah and the Chirwa Inscription of the 
time of the Guhilot prince Samarasimha inform us that the 
renowned Paramara prince Bhoja I, a contemporary of 
Alberuni, was in possession of Chitor and built there a 
temple of his patron deity Tribhuvananarayana. It seems 
that the change oi llie capita! from Aghata which was 
destroyed by Munja to Chitor was made by the Paramaras. 
Tod mentions the fort as one of the many capitals founded 
or conquered by the Paramaras. As there is no evidence to 
prove that Chitor was the capital of Mewar before the 
Param^as, it seems that it was made the seat of a capital by 
them rather than conquered. The place seems to have been 
an appanage of Malwa from a very early period. When the 
Paramaras yielded before the Chaulukyas, Chitor passed into 
their hands. Kumarapala visited the place and did worship 
there. There is evidence to prove that the Chaulukyas also 
exercised sway over Mewar. During this period of their 
fallen fortune the Guhilots seem to have once more made 
N 2 tgda their capital city. In the Kadmal Plate of the time 
of Vijayasimha, dated 1106 A.D. , and in the Nandesma 
Inscription of the time of Jaitrasimha both the rulers are styled 
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as ‘ king of Nagahrada.’ It seems that Chilor was included 
within the Guhila dominion at the time of Jailrasimha. No 
record has up till now been unearthed which connect 
the Guhilots with Chitor before that ruler. The Chirwa 
Inscription informs us that Nagda was destroyed by the 
Muhammadans during the reign of Padmasimha, father of 
Jaitrasimha. The Guhilots were evidently in need of a strong 
fortified place. The above-mentioned inscription also informs 
us that Jaitrasimha fought with the Gurjjaras (evidently the 
Chaulukyas). It is not impossible that he wrested Chitor 
from them. We arc also informed that Ksheitia was 
appointed the Talara of Chitrakuta by him. This is the 
first definite association of the Guhilots with the fortress of 
Chitor. From the time of Tejasimha, son and successor of 
jaitrasimha, Guhila records are found copiously in Chitor 
which seems to have been by this lime formally recognised 
irs the capital of tlie Guhilol kings of Mewar. 


It is difficult to d-'lcrmine tlie place of Sappa in the dynastic list of the Guhilot 
princes of Me.var. Diverse opinions have been expressed in this connection, by 
different scholars. Traditions are also not nnanimons. Tod identifies Bappa with 
Sila. In the Kumbhalgath Inscription Bappa is given as an epithet of AparSjita, 
an inscription of whose time is dated 661 A.D. The Ekalinga Mahalmya of tbe 
time of RSni Kumbha and the Ekalinga Parana of the lime of Uana Rsyamalla 
give 753 A.D. as falling within the reign of Bappa. Evidently he flourished 
later than AparSjita. In some of the inscriptions Bappa is made the father 
of Guhila. the progenitor of the Guhila family. In others again he is represented 
as the son or even a son’s son or a remote descendant of Guhila. All these evidences 
probably show that Bappa was an epithet which was given by later writers not to a 
single individual of the Guhila family but to a number of them as a title of respect. 

III-I290B 
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THE CHHANDOMAKHANTA 
BY PURUSHOTTAMA BHATTA 

Dr. Dineschandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Calcutta Unwcraity 

Mr. Dhireschandra Acharya published an interesting 
account of a work on prosody, called Chhandomakhonta, by 
Bhatta Purushottama in Memoir of the Varendra Research 
Society t No. 5. His account in based on a fragmentary 
MS of the work in the Society’s library at Rajshahi. Mr. 
Acharya has tried to establish the following facts : — 

(1) Purushottama was the teacher of Gangadasa, author 
of the Chhandomanjart. 

(2) This GahgSdasa was probably a contemporary of 
Jayadeva and was not earlier than the 14th century. 

(3) Purushottama was earlier than, or a contempor 2 ury of, 
Jayadeva. 

(4) Purushottama ’s work belongs to a school of metri- 
cians the chief of whom was Svetamandavya. 

A careful consideration of Mr. Acharya ’s arguments 
would however show that all his conclusions are wrong. 

1. Mr. Acharya quotes the following verse from the 
Chhandomanjart (I, 21) in order to prove that Purushottama 
was the teacher of Gangadasa : — 
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But he has evidently overlooked the fact that the verse is 
preceded by the following sentence : — 

This sentence shows beyond doubt that the verse in 
question was not composed by Gahgadasa, author of the 
Chhandomanjari, but was quoted from the Chhandogovinda 
by his guru whose name was also Gangadasa. It is interest- 
ing to note that Gangadasa’s Chhandogovinda is found 
quoted in the Vrittaratnalfaradarsa {Cat, Cat., 1, s.v.), 
composed by Divak 2 ura. son of Mahadeva, in 1684 A,D. 
This teacher Gahgad^a was, according to the verse of 
the Chhandomanjari, a pupil of Purushottama Bhatta. 
Purushottama therefore may have flourished about half a 
century earlier than his pupil’s pupil Gangadasa, author of 
the Chhandomanjari. 

11- According to Mr. Acharya, the well known stanza of 
the Chhandomanjari (1, 8) : 

is not a quotation, but was composed by Gangadasa, author 
of the work, and since it is found quoted in the Vnttaratnd- 
Ifarapanjilfa, by Ramachandra Kavibharatl, written in the 
beginning of the 13th century A.D., the Chhandomanjari 
cannot be placed later than the 14th century. It should 
however be pointed out that the same v«rse has been quoted 
by Bhatta Utpala in his commentary on the Brihatsamhitd, 
Ch. 104, and Utpala, we know, wrote his commenteury on 
the BrhajjStaka in Saka 888 (966 A.D.). The verse therefore 
certainly belongs to an author who lived befpre the middle 
of the 1 0th century. 

Mr. Acharya also says, “ Again, the Chhandomanjari 
quotes a stanza from Jayadeva as riot observing metrical 
pause. This stanza is quoted in such a way that it seems 
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Jayadeva was his contemporary.” The suggestion is abso- 
lutely without any ground. After quoting the verse from 
the Chhandogovinda by Gangadasa, the Chhandomanjcri 
says, and quotes a verse from the Anctrgha- 

raghava ; then it says, and quotes a verse from 

Jayadeva; next it concludes and quotes a fourth 

verse. It is evident that Gangadasa, (author of the Chandralolzc), 
author of the Chhandomanjarl, lived after Jayadeva that is 
to say, after the beginning of the 13th Century A.D. 

111. Mr. Acharya points out that, although the Chhando- 
malzhanta has a section on gitavritta or songs, Purushottama 
does not quote any verse of Jayadeva. He tries to expl?iin 
the situation by offering two alternate suggestions : (1) either, 
Purushottama was earlier than Jayadeva, (2) or he too was a 
contemporary of Jayadeva, but did not like to quote from a 
rival poet. The section on gitavritta, however, itself shows 
that Purushottama was later than Jayadeva who was the first 
to popularise that particular form of Sanskrit poetry. The 
illustrations in the section in praise of Siva and Parvati, 
composed by Purushottama himself, also exhibit obvious 
influence of Jayadeva. 

Cf. \ hw « 

brb 

’P? i bh,h 

The illustrative verses in the Chhandomakhanta show 
that the ishla-devata of the author was Siva whom he 
represents as worshipped by Vidhi and Hari. His 
staunch devotion for Siva evidently prevented him from 
quoting any verse from Jayadeva who wrote in praise of 
Krishna. 
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IV. 1 am inclined to believe that there was no single 
metrician of the name of Svetamandavya. In the Brihat- 
sarnhita {Cln. 104, 3), Varahamihira mentions Mandavya as 
the greatest authority on metres, and Utpala Bhatta quotes in 
his commentary two verses in the Sragdhara metre composed 
by Mandavya. According to the siilra 
of the Chhandahsutra (VII, 35) ascribed to Pihgala, the 
Chandaorishtiprapata variety of the Dandaka metres, which 
has 27 syllables in each pada^ was known by a different 
name to Rata and Mandavya who had given this name to 
an altogether different metre. This point, which is rather 
vague in the Chhandahsutra, has fortunately been, explained 
by Bhatta Utpala in his commentary on the Brihalsamhita, 
Ch. 104. Utpala says that Pingala and other metricians 
call the metre Chandavrishtiprayata (sic. prapdia), but Raja 
and Mandavya call it Suvarna. Cf. 

Wfiicsn I ?T«iT ^ 

« 

It is clear that Raja of Utpala is the same as Rata of the 
Chhandahsutra. The facts that their names have been jointly 
mentioned in the v/orks of Pingala and Utpala and that there 
is the passage i.e., “ they both say,” before the verse, 

suggest that the verse has been quoted from the joint work 
of the two metricians. I am inclined to suggest that Sveta- 
Mandavya in the verse quoted in the Chhandomanjari is a 
compound of two names and that Sveta is the same as Rata 
of Pingala and Raja of Utpala. The facts that rd as the 
first syllable of the name is common both in the works of 
Pihgala and Utpala and that ta as the second syllable 
of the name is common in the Chhandahsutra and the 
Chhandomanjari possibly suggest that the Chhandahsutra 
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which reads Raia gives the correct form of the metrician’s 
name. 

Scholars generally place the Chhandomanjart of Ganga- 
dasa in the 1 5th or 16th century A. D. (Krishnamachariar, 
Hist. C.S.L., p. 909). A Tanjore MS. of the work belongs 
to the last quarter of the 1 7th century (Zoc. cit.), Purushot- 
tama’s Chhandomakhanta may be roughly assigned to the 
14th or 1 5th century A.D. 
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THE WORD TURUSKA IN THE RECORDS 
OF THE TUMMANA HAIHAYAS 
Dr. H. C. Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), D.Litt. (Lond.). 

Calcutta Univeraity 

The most important early medieval line that claimed 
Haihaya descent was certainly the Kalacuris whose name 
appears in records from about the 6th to 1 5th century A.D. 
The Tuthmana branch (c. 1025-1200 A D.) of these 
Kalacuris ’ claims to be descended from one Kokkala.'^ In 
the Amoda plates of Prithvideva 1 of this line, dated Cedi- 
sasya Sam(vat) 83 i (e. 1079 A D.), this Kokkala is stated 
to have ‘ raided the treasures ’ of many princes. Some of 
these were born of T urusko and Raghu families (T urusf^a- 
Raghudbhsoanam)/ Elsewhere 1 have expressed the 
opinion, which 1 still tentatively hold, that much of what is 
stated in this record about the achievement of Kokkala is 
mere prasasti. As the word Turuska in Indian records is 
generally accepted in the sense of ' Turk ’ and as there is 
no evidence, so far discovered, of the Amirs of Ghazni of 
ever having come into the area occupied by the Kalacuris of 
Dahala and Tuihmana, 1 was disposed to accept the story of 
his conflict with the Turki Ghaznavids as rather unhistorical. 
In this connection it should be noted that the Turks during 
the p>eriod c. 1008-34 A.D. not only occupied the Punjab 

1 Sometimes called * Kalacuris of Ratnapur. ' See my Dynaatic History of 
Northern India 'ELarly Medieval Period), Calcutta University Press, VoL II, pp. d02fF. 

2 Among the variants of this name may be mentioned Kokkala (Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XIX, p. 78), Kokkala Dynastic History, Vol. II, p 753, f.n. 2). 

^ Dynastic History, Vol. II, 755; Epigraphia Indica^ Vol. XIX, p. 76, line 7, 
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but also harried a considerable portion of the Ganges- Jumna 
valley and even came as far cast as the sacred city of 
Varanasi (Banaras).*^ This militeiry success of the Turks 
must have produced a profound impression on the rest of 
India. Under the circumstances, to state that Kokkala 
defeated such formidable adversaries was the best prasasti 
possible.'"* 

Recently it has been suggested that the word T urus^a in 
the Amoda grant has been very probably used in a broad 
sense to ref a: to the Muhammadans.*’ As my ideas on the 
point are only tentative, 1 can only welcome this new 
suggestion. But the effort to identify Kokkala of the Amoda 
grant with Kokkala il and not with Kokkala 1 (c. 875-925 
A.D.), the founder of the Dahala branch of the line," does 
not appear to me so plausible. Even if the conflict with the 
‘ Muhammadans ’ be accepted as ‘ a very significant ’ 
historical fact, there is nothing so far discovered to conflict 
against the suggestion of Kielhorn that the ruler in question 
was Kokkala 1. Proceeding on the basis, for arguments' 
sake, that this reference is ‘ not due to a mere poetical 
exaggeration,’ we have to accept this statement along with 
his claim to victory over the princes of the Raghu family. 
Now during the reign period of Kokkala 1 the most celebrated 
dynasty which claimed such lineage was the Pratiharas of 
Mahodaya (Kanauj) whose power extended from the Karnal 
District of the Punjab to the Vindhyas and from the north 
of Bengal to the Kathiawar Peninsula. Rajasekhara, a con- 
temporary writer, calls one of these princes “ the pearl-jewel 
of the lineage of Raghu, the Maharajadhiraja of Aryavarla."’^ 


^ Dynastic History, Vol. L pp. 56ff., 251, 514; Vol. If, p. 773. 

5 DynasHc History, pp. 680-82 (compare my note« on the Candella Dhanga and 
Hammira). 

6 Epigraphim Indica, Vol. XXI, p. 161. 

’ Usually called Kalacuris of Tripuri. See Dynastic History, Vol. II, pp. 75 Iff. 

8 Dynastic History, Vol. I, pp. 576-77. 
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The Arab records constantly refer to tlic coidlicls between 
these rulers and the Muslim Arabs of the Lower Indus 
veJley.'' It is not impossible therefore that like so many 
other founders of the early medieval dynasties in India 
Kokkala I was perhaps for sometime a lieutenant of one of 
these emperors, and like the Rajputs Mansingh and Jaswant 
Singh of a later period, fought with the enemies of the 
Imperial power they served. In this way the Rajput chief 
Kokkala I, during the early part of his career, mi^^ht have 
come into conflict with the Muhammadans on the Indus. 
It is also possible that following the path of so many well- 
known figures in history , he at last turned against his patrons 
and tried to establish his right to sovereignty. This might 
have occurred during the inglorious reign of the Pratihara 
Bhoja II. As it is nowhere stated that Kalingaraja (c. 1020 
A.D.), the real founder of the Turhmana branch, was the 
son of one of the younger sons of Kokkala 1 (c. 875-925 A.D.) 
but only as “ born in the family ” of such a prince, and as 
the account of the achievements of Kokkala of the Tuihmana 
Haihaya records fits in far better with the deeds of Kokkala 1 
as recorded in the records of the Dahala branch than with’ 
the very vague and meaningless praise given to the shadowy 
Kokkala II of the same line, I see no reason why we should 
at the present moment give up the identification of ‘ Kokkala 
of the Tuihmana Haihaya records ’ with ‘ Kokkala I of the 
Dahala branch.’ The contemporaneity of the Tuihmana 
prince Kamalaraja with the Dahala Gahgeyadeva (c. 1 030-4 1 
A.D.), pointed out by me sometime ago"’, and the statement 
in Tuihmana records that the elder son of Kokkala 1 
became ruler at Tripurl while the younger sons became 
Mandaladhipatis or feudatory chiefs in his kingdom fits fn 
quite well with this suggestion. 

** Dynastic History, Vol. I, pp. I0£F. 

Dynastic History, Vol. 11, 803. 

1 12- 1290B 
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SOME LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN INDIA IN THE 11TH 
CENTURY A. D. 

Mr. Subimal Chandra Dutt, M.A. 

St. Paul's College, Calcutta 

The most outstanding event in Western Indian history 
in the 9th century A.D. was the rivalry between the Rashtra- 
kutas of the Deccan and the Gurjjara-Pratiharas of North 
India. Early in the following century, however, this 
long-continued struggle reached its concluding stage. 
In 916 A.D., Indra 111 of the Deccan family captured 
Kanauj from his northern adversary Mahipala 11; and, 
although an attempt was made by Mahendrapala, a later 
member of the family, to revive Pratihara power, the 
humiliation which Pratihara imperialism had sustained 
was too deep to be obliterated. As it was, therefore, 
within a little more than a generation, Pratihara power 
was reduced to a mere shadow of what it had once 
been. 

The fall of the Pratihara empire was in itself an 
event of great importance ; but this was further en- 
hanced by the fact that its decline gave opportunity to 
a number of ambitious Rajput clans to claim the supre~ 
macy which had so long belonged to the Pratiharas. The 
principal claimants for this position were the PararnSras 
of Malwa, the Chaulukyas of Guzerat, and the Chahamanas 
of Sakambhari — three powers that were geographically 
situated at the three corners of a triangle which had its 
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apex at Ajmer. Another Rajput clan, the Guhilots of 
Medapata or Mewar, also played an interesting although 
secondary part in this new contest for supremacy that 
now began in Western India. To them was not yet 
granted the vision of a hegemony equally with the other 
three powers; nevertheless their position in the middle 
of the triangle brought them in the struggle all the same. 

This Western Indian contest for over lordship com- 
menced as early as c. 950 A.D. and continued till, 
and supplied an important background of, the establish- 
ment of Muslim rule on the throne of Delhi in the last 
decade of the 12th century. The fortunes of the struggle 
changed incessantly, now one power and then another 
maintaining a short-lived supremacy only to experience 
the humiliation of failure at the very next moment. After 
many a turn in the wheels of fortune, in the second 
quarter of the 1 1 th century, the Paramaras of Malwa 
were able to occupy the dominating position in the politics of 
Western India. 

Two circumstances explain this Paramara success. In 
the first place, this family produced at this period the greatest 
of its rulers in Bhoja (c. lOlO-c. 1055 A.D.) who was endow- 
ed with many brilliant qualities which have made his name 
a byword in Indian literary tradition. And, secondly — this 
was of greater importance than the first — , the rivals of 
the Paramaras — the Chaulukyas and Chahamanas — were 
beset with an entirely new difficulty. In 997 A.D. the 
throne of Ghazni had passed to the well-known Muslim 
conqueror, Sultan Mahmud. In the second and third 

decades of the 1 1 th century, he undertook a course of 
systematic campaigns for the plunder of the Indian 

principalities in the northern and western parts of the 
country. The rapidity of his movements baffled all 

calculation and pauralysed the activities of the Hindu 

princes. As they lay close to the lines of Mahmud’s 
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marches, the Chahamanas and Chaulukyas sufiFered greatly 
from these depredations as the records of these families 
sufficiently testify. What is pertinent to the present 
consideration is that these troubles must have diverted 
the attention of these two clans from the ParamarekS 

who were thus enable to take full advantage of the 

situation . 

How the Paramaras made use of the opportunity may 
be gathered from the contemporary history of the Guhi- 
lots of Mewar. It has been indicated already that in 
the three-cornered struggle that had been going on in 

Western India since the decline of the Pratihara empire, 
Mewar, owing to her geographical position, came to be 
implicated and became in fact the battleground of her 

neighbours. She was the political barometer from which 
one can form an idea about the fortunes of the conflict. 

To turn therefore to the history of contemporary 
Mewar. It will be gathered from what is said below that 
the throne of this principality was occupied about this 
period by a prince of the name of Vairat or Verad. Acc- 
ording to the Kumbhalagadh inscription of 1460 A.D., 
Vairat was a contemporary of Yogaraja ' who again was 
the grandson of Saktikumara to whose reign belongs the 
Atpur inscription of 997 A.D.“ Moreover, Vairat’s great- 
grandson Vijayasimha was alive in 1116 A.D., according 
to an inscription discovered by MM. Rai Bahadur Pandit 
G.H. Ojha.* F rom a consideration of these data, it is 
reasonable to place Vairat about the second quarter of the 
1 1 th century which is to say that he end Paramara Bhoja 
were contemporaries. 

J V«rse ; *' api rajye sthitc tannin, tasmanno divam grauh 

padKcat Allata .Vairato bhunnaresKwnrali," 

Quoted by Ojha in Udayapur Rajya ka Itihas, Vol I, p |39, f n. 2. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. 39, pp. 186 ff. 

'■* Udayfiur Rajya kfl Itihas, Vol. l.PP. 141-2. 
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An interesting light on Bhoja’s relations with Mewar is 
thrown by the Chirwa inscription of 1273 A.D. which 
mentions that Bhoja stayed in Chitor, the reputed capital of 
Mewar, for some time and raised there a temple dedicated 
to Siva/ An examination of further relevant facts indicates 
that it was not the hope of acquiring religious merit alone 
that brought Bhoja in Mewar. A piece of very important 
and signihcaiit information is furnished by the Kumbhalgadh 
inscription on this point. While mentioning Vairat’s 
predecessor Yogaraja, this inscription says that “the king- 
dom passed out of his iiands and, thereafter Valrat, a 
descendant of Ailala, became the sovereign.” It will be 
shown later that Vairat was a loyal vassal of the Paramara 
king Bhoja. In the transfer of the Mewar crown from 
Yogaraja to the pro-Paramara Vairat, therefore, one 
can possibly discern the hand of the Paramara king Bhoja 
himself. The inference is strengthened by some evidence 
which proves an alliance between the immediate predecessors 
of Vairat on the Mewar throne and the Chaulukyas of Guzerat 
on the other." It is clear, therefore, that Bhoja found the 
continuance of Yogaraja on the Mewar throne prejudicial to 
his interests and hence supplanted him by one on whose 
loyalty he could fully rely. Such a person he apparently 
found in Vairat who belonged to a colateral branch of the 
Guhilot family itself.*' 

Subsequent events sufficiently justified Bhoja’s policy. 
The seventeenth century chronicler Muhanote Nensi quotes 
a very old Dingal couplet about Vairat or Verad which 


4 /bid, p. 132, also f.n. 1. 

'Fhe Bijapur inscription of 997 A D. mentions that a Rashtrakuta prince of 
that place gave shelter to the armies of Khommana (a title of the Mewar prince) and 
the lord of Gurjjara so that they were given shelter by the same. Besides, a contem* 
poiary Guhilot prince Amhaprasad is mentioned ns liaving married a Chaulukyn 
princess, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, pp. 20-21, verse 10. 

ft In the Kumhhalgadli inscription referred to ahcjvc Vairat i*? described as a 
descendant of Allata who was also an ancestor of Jogaraja, 
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says : — “ Verad did not bow to the lord of Gurjjaura, neither 
did he bow to the lord of Dahala. (Verad) took Sambhar 
and divided il.’\ 

Here the Me war prince Verad or Vairat is said to have 
been successful against the contemporary rulers of Guzerat 
(i.e., the Chaulukyas), Dahala (i.e., the Kalachuris or 
Haihayas) and Sakambhari (t.e., the Chahamanas). It is 
significant that no mention is made here of the Paramaras 
of Malwa, although they were in no wise inferior to the 
three powers mentioned above. Curiously enough, the 
Paramara records also give Bhoja credit for success against 
the same three powers,’ besides, as we have seen above, 
the Guhilots. When all these facts are examined in their 
proper bearings it will be clear that Vairat ’s triumphs were 
really the triumphs of Bhoja. In other words, it was as 
a vassal of Bhoja that Vairat achieved those successes ; and 
as has been often the case, the vassal appropriated to 
himself the glory which in the true and historical sense 
should really be accredited to his overlord. 

The history of the episode may, therefore, be reconstruct- 
ed in the following way. From the struggles for overloid- 
ship in Western India about the first quarter of the 11th 
century, among the three participating powers — the 
Chaulukyas, the Chahamanas and the Paramaras — the 
first two were compelled to withdraw their attention on 
account of the pressure of Muslim inroads that were as 
unexpected as swift. Availing himself of this opportunity, 
Bhoja, the Pctramara king of Malwa, which on account of 
its geographical position W£is not much affected by Muslim 
incursions, scored a great success. He interfered in Mewar 
affairs and, deposing the then ruling prince, established 
a member of a colateral branch of the same family on 
throne. This proved to be a very successful diplomatic 

• Dynastic History of Northern India hy Dr. H. C. Roy, Vol. II, pp. 861 jfF, also 
p. 1069. 
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move for in ihc new ruler was found an able and loyal 
supporter of the Paramara cause — a vassal who helped 
Bhoja to win his successes against the Chaulukyas of 
Guzerat, the Chahamanas of Sakambhari and the Kalachuris 
of Dahala. 

It is well known, however, that this Paramara ascendancy 
was short-lived. The very success of Bhoja led to the 
formation of an alliance among his rivals which succeeded 
in not only defeating but even putting an end to the life 
of this great Paramara sovereign. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF MUSLIM RULE 
IN INDIA. (1206-1290 A.D.) 

Dr Mohammad Aziz Ahmad, M.A., Ph.D. 

Muslim University, Aligarh 

The ‘ Early Turkish Empire of Delhi ’ lasted from 1206 
to 1290 A.D. It is popularly, but inaccurately, called the 
‘ Slave Dynasty ’ and is sometimes also known as the 
‘ Pa than or * Afghan Dynasty ’ ; all these terms are 
misnomers. Contemporary as well as later authorities 
do not contain a word with regard to such appellations, for 
which European writers are alone responsible. The rulers 
of the ‘ Early Turkish Empire of Delhi ’ were styled by 
contemporary historians as Mu’zzi, Qutbi, Shamsi and 
BalbanI kings, after the name.<5 of the prominent sovereigns, 
who placed themselves first on the throne from Sultan 
Shahabuddin of Ghor to Sultan Mu’izzuddin Kaiqabad. ' 
There is no doubt that they had been, at the outset of their 
ceureers, slaves, or slaves of such slaves or sons and 
daughters of slaves. Nevertheless, ‘ Slave ’ and ‘ King ’ are 
contradictory terms ; a slave is no longer slave when he 
is manumitted by his master, and no slave could ascend a 
throne unless he had obtained a letter of manumission 
{Khatti-azadi) from his master. Sultan Qutbuddin Aiybek 
was sent a letter of manumission and a canopy of state by 
Sultan Mahmud, the nephew and successor of his master, 
SultIUi Shahabuddin of Ghor. “ Qutbuddin’s slave and 

1 TabaqSt-i-Nasirl. pp. 135, 137, 164. 

* Ibid., p. 140. 
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successor, Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish got his freedom 
from his master before the latter’s death. “ The successors 
of Iltutmish were not slaves, but the Sultan’s own sons and 
daughter. The next ruler, Balban, belonged to the ‘ forty 
Turkish slaves of Iltutmish,’ better known as ‘ Chahelgdni ' 
or ‘ Forty,’ and was liberated along with them. ' Sultan 
Mu’izzuddin Kaiqabad, the last of the dynasty, Wcis Balban’s 
grandson. It is clear, therefore, that none of these rulers 
was a slave when he ascended the throne. 

Secondly, they were Turks and not Afghans or ‘ Pathans. 
Qutbuddin was brought from Turkistan and sold to Qazi 
Fakhruddin ’Abdul 'Aziz Kufl. ’ “ Even if the Turks 

have no status, nobility, or position of their own,’’ says the 
author of the Nisbat Nama, “ it is a source of pride, for the 
king of Islam (i.e., Qutbuddin) is a Turk.” * Both Iltutmish 
and Balban belonged to the renowned Albari tribe of 
Turkistan.'^ 

The Turkistan of the medieval historians w£is an 
extensive country ; it was bounded on the east by China, on 
the west by Rum, on the north the walls of * Yajuj and 
Majuj ’ (Gog and Magog) and on the south by the mountains 
of Hindustan ; ^ and it was famous for its rare and precious 
products such as musk, rich cloth, fur, horses and camels. 
The Turks, as a people, were divisible into two sections — 
the civilised town-dwellers and the back-ward migratory 
tribes, still trekking across the desert or 'wilderness, between 
whom there was often a good deal of friction. The 
development of the Turkish race cannot be discussed here. 
But the following remarks of Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah 
may be noticed in passing. The Turks possessed books 

3 Tahaqat-i-Nasirh p. 170. 

^ Zi5 Barn! — Tarlkh-i~Ftroz Shaht, p. 26. 

3 Tahaqat-i-Nasirt, p. 138. 

® Tarikh i-Fakhruddin Mubarak, Shah, edited by Sir E. D. Roes, p. .37. 

7 Tahaqaid-Nasirl, pp. 166, 281. 

3 Torikh’uFakhruddm Mubarak Shah, edited by Sir £. D. Ross, p. 38. 

113-12903 
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and an alphabet of their ovm, knew logic emd astronomy and 
taught their children how to read and write. ® “ The 
Turks living in the forest of Lura (Lawra) had peculieir 
customs, and whenever a son was born to them, they used 
to place a dagger by his side so that when he grew up 
he might make it a means of his occupation. Some burnt 
their dead, and others buried them in ecirth.^” He also 
mentions a quaint lotemic survival : ‘ ‘ All men lived on one 
side of the river and all women on the other, and no system 
of marriage prevailed. However, a night was fixed in the 
year, when women crossed the river and went over to the 
men and returned to their original homes the next morning. 
With the exception of that particular night, no man at any 
time was allowed to visit a woman, and if he did, his teeth 
and nails were cut off and he was put to death.” " 

The various tribes of the Mongolian race — Tui ks, Tatars, 
Turkomen, Tibetans, Chinese and Mongols — extended from 
Anatolia to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. With the 
extension of the Muslim frontier to the north and west of 
Persia, one Turkish tribe after another came under subjec- 
tion, and attracted the attention of their conquerors by the 
bravery of their men and the beauty of their women. Alone 
among the unbelievers converted to Islam, the Turks did not 
hanker after their original homes and relations, and turned 
out to be orthodox Mussulmans and zealous warriors.^" 
Also unlike other races, the Turks enjoyed no special power 
or prestige so long as they remained in their homelands, but 
when they migrated to foreign countries, their status 
increased and they became Amirs and generals. “Since 
the dawn of creation up to the present day,” says the author 
of the Nisbat Nama, ‘ * no slave bought at a price has ever 

* Tankh-i-Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, p. 44. 

W /bid., p. 42. 

/bid., pp. 49, 41. 

12 /bid., p. 35. 
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become a king except among the Turks.” Afrasiab, a 
legendary Turkish king, is supposed to have remarked, once 
“ The Turk is like a pearl in its shell at the bottom of the 
sea, which, when it leaves the sea, becomes valuable and 
adorns the diadems of kings and the ears of brides.” ” 

Thus the period under review is marked by the ascen- 
dancy of the Turks, who had slowly and steadily replaced 
the Persians from the ordinary post of royal body-guard to 
the highest officers of the state, and through sheer force of 
military efficiency became the absolute masters of the 
’Abbaside Caliphate. It is interesting to recall how 
Mu tasim took the fatal step of introducing the Turkish 
element in the army. The fact that the Turks were the 
virtual masters of the Caliphate can be well illustrated by a 
story related by the author of al-Fakhrl Ibn Tiqtaqa, who 
says, “ The courtiers of Mu'tazz summoned the astrologers 
and asked them how long his Caliphate would endure. A wit 
present in the gathering said, ‘ so long as the Turks please ’ ; 
and every one present laughed.” 

A despotic form of government cannot exist long without 
an efficient bureaucratic machinery for its executive work, 
and it was soon discovered that the young slaves brought 
from Turkistan and Miiwaraon Nelir formed an excellent 
material for such a corps. While the bureaucracy owed its 
classification from the decimal system of the Turks, its origin 
may, however, be traced to the slaves purchased and trained 
by the ‘ minor dynasties ’ of Persia from the time of the 
Samanide. Slave trade thus became one of the most 
profitable business-ventures of the age. Slave dealers left 
no stone unturned in the selection and training of Turkish 
slaves and they were handsomely paid for their investment 


Tarlkh-i-Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, edited by Sir E. D. Ross, p- 36. 

14 Ihid , p. 37. 

Ibn At Tiqtaqa, p. 333, as quoted by Dr. Amir Hasan Stddlqi in hie thesis on 
* Caliphate and Sultanate in Medieval Persia/ 
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and labour. The best slaves were purchased by kings and 
princes and had prospects in life which were denied to 
free-born subjects. 

The great quality of a Turkish slave was the efficiency of 
his work. Starting with an education which was seldom 
within the reach of middle-clciss free man, he gradually won 
his way up the strings of the bureaucratic ladder. In those 
days of aneurchy and confusion, governments were not stable ; 
provincial governors were too prone to declare independence 
and their subordinate officers followed their example. A 
bureaucracy of Turkish slaves was the only remedy possible. 
Torn away from his tribe and kinsmen and a stranger 
in a strange land, no consideration interfered with his 
devotion to his master’s person. His whole course of 
training inculcated loyalty and submission. The slave was 
the property of his master; for him there was honour in 
bondage. Though the Apostle had commanded the slave to 
be clothed and fed like the master, he, nevertheless, fell 
legally in his master’s power.^“ Every sphere of his life, 
public or private, was under the personal control of the 
monarch. He could neither marry nor hold pleasure parties 


j iXxa)' (the slave and what he possesses is the property of 


his master). 

In Arabic slave is called * Abd ( t or Mamiuk ( ). 


The term used 


in the Quran for slaves is 


(io . 


iThat which your ri^ht hand possesses). 


The commandments of the uran with regard to slavery are as follows : — 

** Honour God and behind • • ■ • even to your slaves ’’—Chap. IV, 40. “ And 

slaves, who crave a writing a document of freedom), write it out for them, if ye 
know any good in them.” — Chap. XXIV, 33. 

iMffsaliftt Sahthttl Sol^harl and Sahlhul Mualim account as follows : — 
“ When a slave of yours has money to redeem his bond, then you must not allow 
him to come into your presence any more.” 

It is incumbent upon the master of the slaves to find them victuals and clothes. 
The Prophet strictly enjoined the duty of kindness to slaves. Feed your ‘ Mamluks,' 
said he, ' with food which ye eat, and clothe them with such clothing as ye wear, 
and command them not to do that, which they are unable to do.* 
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nor even visit his fellow-officers without the master’s con- 
sent. And curiously enough, when he died, his possessions 
were inherited not by his sons but by the monarch, who, as a 
compensation, looked after the children of the deceased 
slave-officer and very often employed them in his service. 
Consequently, the progress of a slave depended upon the 
degree of loyalty he showed to his master. And to be a 
slave of the king constituted a special title of respect. ‘ The 
slave of to-day is the Sult^ of to-morrow ’ was a time- 
honoured proverb. Everything depended upon his merit, 
intellect, sagacity and skill, and should he be found wanting 
at any stage, his fate was sealed. No favour or partiality 
was shown ; those who were really competent rose from the 
humble post of Khasadar (king’s personal attendant) to 
positions of power and sovereignly.’^ Merit and not favouri- 
tism was the standard ; and the slave-system in a way 
secured the survival of the fittest. 

The career of Sultan Shahabuddin of Ghor is generally 
dismissed as a side-issue in ihe general history of Muslim 
Asia. His defeat at Andkhud spoiled his reputation, 
and his former conquests presented an insignificant and 
hollow contrast to the extensive empire established by the 
Mongols in Asia or Europe. For part of the oblivion that 
has befallen him, Shahabuddin Ghori is himself to blame. 
Unlike many other warriors, he was no patron of letters, 
had no cultured court, no society of educated men. Still he 
was a man of action, full of life and energy and unfailing 
resources. His success in life was due to an insatiable 
ambition backed by a tenacity of purpose, such as few men 
have ever possessed. His real achievement lay not in his 
conquests but in the organization of a system, according to 
which his generals and their descendants continued to govern 

Examples of QutbuddTn Aiybek, Shamsuddiii litutmisli and Ghiasiiddin Balban 
may be cited in this connection. 

18 Tabaqat-i*Na9irh p. 123, 
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Hindustan for about a century after his death. When during 
the latter part of Shahabuddin’s reign, a bold courtier con- 
doled him on the lack of male offspring, the Sultan 
contented himself by saying that he had several sons, namely 
Turkish slaves, to rule after his death. But for his slaves, 
there would have been, perhaps, no Turkish rule in India. 
The example of the gallant Sultan Shahabuddin of Ghor bred 
heroic followers, and his slaves Tajuddin Yilduz, Nasiruddin 
Qabacha and Qutbuddin Aiybek rose to power and com- 
mand in the Afghan mountains, on the Indus and at Delhi 
respectively. 

The Turkish government of the thirteenth century was 
composed of several elements, borrowed from various 
countries. The king and his courtiers breathed the atmos- 
phere of Persian paganism ; the curmy was organised after 
the manners of the Mongols and the Turks, and below the 
central government was the old Hindu system of local 
government. The Indian Empire which the early Turkish 
Sultans inherited from their master was a “ flimsy structure.” 
Unloved by the people and dependent on a Turkish oligar- 
chy, it had neither the material strength nor the moral 
prestige requisite of a permanent government. But the 
Emperor-Sultans of Delhi knew of no legal limitations to their 
power. Practical limitations there were — riots, civil wars, 
palace intrigues, disloyalty of his officers and, above all, an 
armed and militant class of the subject-races. However, 
the will of the Emperor was very often really supreme over 
all causes, judicial or administrative. 

Medieval kingship was a hybrid institution, non-Muslim 
and non-Hindu. Mahmud of Ghazni, Shahabuddin of Ghor 
and Shamsuddin lltutmish were not inspired by the demo- 
cratic ideals of the early Saracens. The Muslim Caliph was 

19 Tahaqat.i-Nasirlt pp. 131, f32. 

Tarikh-i-Fnoz Shaht of Zia Barol., p. 26. 
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elected by the faithful ; his power originated from the people 
below and not from God above. But the Sassanian Emperors 
of Persia had claimed * divinity ’ and an exclusive right of 
their family to the throne. The Muslim king, on the other 
hand, was symbolically the ‘shadow of God on earth.* 
iZillullah), and not a divine incarnation. Yet the medieval 
kingship was essentially a secular institution ; its power vfas 
based on Persian tradition and not on Islamic law. 

Inspite of the limitations of the shari'at theory, the 
‘ new monarchy ’ fared well for sometime . d he death of 
Shahabuddln and the extinction of his dynasty left his slaves 
and officers without a master, and the tie of ^ salt and 
sonship ’ was broken. As a consequence, a triangular duel 
commenced between Qutbuddin Aiybek of Delhi, Nasiiuddin 
Qabacha of Sindh and Tajuddin Yilduz of Ghaznin and 
when the Mongols snatched away the dominion of Tajuddin 
and lltutmish overpowered Nasiruddin, the Turkish slave- 
aristocrats took to intriguing against each other. Their object 
as a class was two-fold — first, to prevent the crown from 
becoming too powerful and, secondly, to monopolise the 
offices of government. As a result of the Mystic Propaganda 
of the Chishtis and the Suhrwardis, a large number of 
Hindus had been converted to Islam by the end of the 
thirteenth century, and the shari'at of Islam gave an equal 
status to all Mussulmans. But the Turkish aristocracy 
strictly forbade an equal treatment, and held the new 
Muslims in scorn and contempt. 

The Turkish officers were successful at first, and to a 
large extent held the Crown in check. Qutbuddin died 
without suppressing his rivals. Shamsuddin lltutmish 
could, with great difficulty, retain his storm-tossed throne, 
but his sons were set up and pulled down with bewildering 

See Tdrikh'i Flroz Shaht of Zia Barnu, p. 26. 

** Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 40. 

lhid,t pp. 140, 141. 
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rapidity and the heroic Raziyya gave up her life in a vain 
attempt to subdue the spirit of aristocratic lawlessness.®* The 
Turkish officers struck both at the Crown and the people, 
and were themselves divided into bitter factions. Every one 
of them said to the other, “ Who art thou, and what shall 
thou be, that 1 shall not be “ Thus the reigns following 
the death of lltutmish were very much disturbed by the 
rivalry and insubordination of Turkish Maliks. All was 
panic and confusion, and Delhi became the scene of a 
series of tragedies. To reform the corrupt condition of the 
kingdom and to infuse a fresh vigour in the government, 
Balban resolved upon devising more effective schemes. 
For the rebellious Maliks and Amirs, he thought, the 
assassin’s dagger or poison was the only remedy possible, 
and he got rid of most of the ‘Forty’ by a liberal use of both, 
and in order to reduce the remmnt to a sense of their 
inferiority, he made them stand motionless in his presence 
with folded arms and vexed them with petty rules of 
etiquette. Frequent executions and even massacres restored 
the loyalty of the people and their governors, and the State 
slowly recovered from its ruinous condition."' 

Balban was after all a Turk, and desired the subjection, 
not the annihilation, of the aristocracy. Soon after his death, 
the Turkish officers again began their factious intrigues. 
Balban’s grandson was a pleasure-loving, mild, cultivated 
and humane prince. He gave himself up to the pleasures 
of the senses, indulged in gross vices and never shook off 
sloth and luxury.®'^ The officers abandoned every pretence of 
submission to the Sultan’s authority, but nevertheless main- 
tained that reckless racial vanity which was the medieval birth 

24 Tahaqai-uNasiri, p. 190, 

25 Zi5 Barn!., Tarikh-uFiroz Shaht, p. 28. 

26 See Tatikh-i-Ftroz Shaht of Zia Darni., pp. 26-30, 

27 Qiran-UB-Saidain, p. 56. 
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right of the Turks. The family of Balban was to eui extent 
their rallying point. But circumstances had changed, the 
Klhaljl opposition was strong and the revolutionary forces, 
strengthened by an ever-increasing number of converts, were 
gaining ascendancy. The Turkish Amirs, though divided in 
many groups, were unihed by a common hatred of the 
Khaljls. To the proposed insensate persecution of the 
Turks, the K'haljis replied with the assassin’s dagger.'^ 
The feeble representation of the once mighty empire of 
Delhi offered an easy prey to the hardy warriors of the Khalji 
clan and their Indo-Muslim supporters. One by one the 
Turkish Amirs were assassinated, and Muizzuddln Kaiqabad 
was murdered in the Kailu-gherl palace. With him the 
* Early Turkish Empire ’ came to an end.’^ The revolution 
was complete. The government had peissed from the 
foreign Turks to the Indian Mussalmans and their Hindu 
allies. India was henceforth to bo governed by administra- 
tors sprung from the soil. The new aristocracy had not its 
origin in slavery, but all the servile conditions were imposed 
upon servants recruited from a free-born population by the 
ruthless ’Alauddin Khalji and with the Khalji Revolution the 
period with which we are concerned comes to a close. 

Compare for example a senl by Babar to the ruler of Biana. 

* AilxJ b 

Badaunit pp. 163, 164, Tdrik.h-i-Maharak Shaht, pp. 60, 61. 

30 Tankh-i-Ftroz Shaht of Zifi BariiY., p, 173. 
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SIKANDAR LODI AS A FOUNDER 

Dr. a. Halim, M.A., Ph.D. 

Muslim University, Aligarh 

Sikandcir was the ablest ruler of the Lodi dynasty and 
one of the great rulers of India, great as a soldier and con- 
queror, great as an administrator, great as a builder and 
as a founder. During the 28 years of his reign (1489-1517), 
he founded a large number of cities and townships. He 
felt a peculiar delight in evolving new order out of the old, 
in founding new cities and townships by demolishing old 
ones or in founding new towns and villages where no 
habitation existed before. 1 have tried to collect the names 
of places which owe their origin to Sikandar Lodi in a table, 
suggesting in the footnotes such historical information as I 
could collect about them. 

We do not, unfortunately, know the motives or occasions 
of the foundation of most of these places except through 
local traditions or narratives. Some of these were, no 
doubt, founded because of their strategic importance, some 
to commemorate a victory obtained over an enemy. In 
the last eventuality, most often, the name of an existing 
village or town was changed to permanently impress the 
name of the founder-conqueror.' Ail the places mentioned 
in the list were not necessarily founded by Sikandar him- 
self. On occasions, loyal provincial governors or jagirdars 
renamed cities or villages after the name of their over-lord. 


1 Vide Epigraphia Indo-Moslcmica, 1935-36, p. 52ff. 
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to commemorate the latter’s visits to those spots for sight- 
seeing or during march or perhaps in connexion with 
hunt. 

Sikandar has been commonly known as the founder 
of the city of Agra, containing one of the Wonders of the 
World. The motive underlying the foundation of the city, 
destined to remain for a long time the seat of the Moghul 
empire, is partly to be sought in Sultan Sikandar’s predilec- 
tion for change and innovation, for Delhi, then fallen to 
ruins after Timur’s invasion, was unsuited to be the capital 
of a rejuvinated empire. The other consideration was 
strategic. The Bhadauriya Rajputs," who had their strong- 
hold in Hatkant " in the present Bah Tahsil of the Agra 
District, situated on the bank of the Jumna, were notorious 
robbers and free-booters. I hey were a perpetual menace 
to the crown-lands of the Biana Seirkar, which was conquered 
by the Sultan in 897 H/ 1491 . The jagirdars of the locality 
constantly represented to the Sultan to afford them protec- 
tion from the menace. According to Niamatullah,' “ the 
Sultan was constantly on the look-out to select a suitable 
site on the bank of the Jumna to lay the foundation of a 
new town.’* He had appointed a commission in 91 1 H/ 1 506 
consisting of some wise men of Delhi to examine both the 
banks of the Jumna for a site of the capital city, and on 
its presenting a report about a site it had selected, the Sultan 
sailed from Delhi via Muttra, to personally examine the 
site. On his choosing two mounds, perhaps the same 
site as selected by his courtiers, he asked Nayak, his chief 
boat-man, as to which site he preferred. He replied “ Agra ’ 
that is “ the one in front,” upon which the Sultan smiled, 

2 Elliot {Ra^es m I, p. 25f]:,) identifies them us a bianch of the Chauhan 

Rajputs. 

3 26-48 N and 78*42 E. 

^ Makhzan-i Afghan, MU. Ms., p. 100, and repe.'itcd in Taiikh-i Khan fahan 
Lodi, M.U.Ms. 
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and ordered the construction of the new city with barracks 
for soldiers and gave it the name of Agra. “ In this way,” 
says Niamatullah, ‘‘ in the vicinity of the villages of 
Bas-hi and Poiya, in the jurisdiction of the Pargana of 
Dauli, Biana Sarkar, the city was built.” Agra was made 
into a separate Sarkar by taking away nine Parganas out 
of a total of fifty-two of the Biana Sarkar." 

The .fact is indisputable that Sikandar Lodi founded 
a new city to which he removed his capital and converted 
it into the head-quarters of a new Sarkar. In Akbar’s 
reign Agra was created into a Subah. But two problems 
have to be seriously examined — firstly, whether Sikandar 
founded a new city of the name of Agra where none existed, 
and secondly, which was the site of Sikandar's city. 

As to the story of the origin of its name from ‘ Agra,’ 
i.e., ‘ front ' or ‘ ahead,’ picked up from the suggestion 
of the Sultan s chief boat-man, it seems to be an invention. 
Agra is spoken of as ‘ an insignificant village ’ after its 
raid and pillage by Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, by 
Abdullah, the Pathan historian.*' Again, Agra was known 
as such when Sikandar Lodi conquered it along with Biana 
in 897H/149I.‘ According to Nizamuddin **, a terrible 
earthquake took place at Agra on the 3rd Safar 911/ July 6, 
1505, which demolished many ‘lofty buildings.’ The 
presence of lofty buildings is a clear testimony that it was 
a fairly big city. The date of the foundation of Agra can- 
not be definitely ascertained. Sikandar Lodi came to stay 
in Agra for the first time in 909/ 1 503 after quitting Sambal, 

Makh^an, f. 100. 

Jl*r» iJjj 

- Aii/ iitjj ii iiSjf 3I ^ aLT 

* Jli j* 3 

® Tarikh-i Dcudi, Bankipore Ms., f.79. 

^ Nizamuddin. Tabaqaihi-Akhari, I, A.S.B,, p. 316. 

« Ibid,, p. 325. 
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in the present Moradabad District, U.P., which remained 
the seat of his empire for a period of four years from 
905-09/1499-1503, and the conclusion of terms with Raja 
Man Singh of Gwalior, who had been loyal to the Sharqis. 
Ferishta definitely says that the capital was removed to 
Agra in 909/1503. Perhaps it was in 908H but not 
after 909/1503 that Sultan Sikandar appointed from Sambal, 
Khawas Khan, the Governor of Macchiwara (Ludhiana 
District) and afterwards of Delhi, as the Governor of Biana 
and Agra.'* It is extremely doubtful, if in two years, i.e., 
between 909-91 IH, Agra could have so many buildings 
as to excite the lament of historians by their destruction. 
My conclusion from the authorities cited is that there 
was already a township of the name of Agra. Sikandar 
founded a new city perhaps at a distance from the then 
Agra. He had already made up his mind to change the 
capital from Delhi, after he had completely subjugated his 
rebellious kinsmen, immediately after the conquest and 
armexation of the Sarkar of Biana in 897/ 1 491 , and till 
the palaces and residential quarters and barracks for his 
soldiers were ready, he stayed in Sambal, because he would 
not like to reside in Delhi reduced to ruins after Timur’s 
invasion. 

According to Niamatullah, the Pathan historiographer 
of emperor Jahangir, the site of Sikandar Lodi’s city of 
Agra included the vicinity of the villages of Bas-hi and 
Poiya, in Dauli Pargana. Dauli Pargana is not mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akhari, perhaps because of the inclusion of 
its areas in some other Pargana. Dauli is now a small 
village about 10-12 miles south-west of the Agra city in 
Kiraoli Tahsil. It might reasonably have remained the 


* Ibid., p. 324. 

(raqba). 
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head-quarter of the Pargana of the same name in the Agra 
Saikar of Sikandar Lodi. Poiya is a village on the northern 
bank of the Jumna almost opposite to the village of Sikandra, 
about 4 miles from the Agra city. Bas-hi may be the 
same as Basai, a village near Sikandra. Niamatullah 
establishes beyond the possibility of doubt the site of 
Sikandar’s Agra when he says that the city was founded 
“ in the vicinity of Bas-hi and Poiya ” and “ in the same 
place where the present city of Agra is situated.’’ The 
Agra of Akbar and Jahangir is almost the same as the old 
Agra city of the present day. Thus the Mughul Agra, 
according to Niamatullah, was the same as the Agra of 
Sikandar. The Agra fort which was constructed with the 
ready materials from an old fort known as Badalgarh,^" 
seriously damaged by the earth-quake of 91 1H/ 1505, 
might have been used as a fort by the Lodis. The archaeo- 
logical evidence suggests the existence of Sikandar Lodi’s 
city almost opposite to Poiya on the southern bank of the 
Jumna. The Lodi Agra, perhaps, stretched the whole 
way from the present Agra to Sikandra and included both the 
localities, as testified from the ruins of numerous buildings 
on both sides of the road from Agra to Sikandra. The 
mound which is known as Lodi Khan ka Tila ** near the 
village of Sikandra, is most probably the very same mound 
which Sikandar Lodi selected for building his city of Agra. 

The following are the few names I could collect. I could 
not include in the list quite a large number of them for 
want of sufficient historical evidence. 1 feel sure that there 
may be many more which have escaped my notice, and 
quite a lot of them may have suffered a change in name 
since Sikandar’s time. 

H 2715 N and 78-2E. 

1* Fuherer, Arch, Survey Rep. of N.W.P., New Series. Vol. II, p, 65. 

» ibid., p. 76. 
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Table 



Name of town.ship. 

Pargana. 

Tashil. 

District. 

Location. 

1. Sikandra.^'^ 



Monghyr, 

1 3 miles west ot 




Bihar. 

Jamui town. 

2. Sikandar- 

Sikandar- 

Bansdih. 

Ballia, 

26-3N and 85-4E, 

piir.*"* 

pur. 


U.P. 

24 miles north 
of Ballia town 
and 2 miles 
from the right 
bank of the 
Ghagra. 

3. Sikandar* 

Sikandar- 

Unao. 

Unao, 

26*34 N and 

pur/^ 

pur. 


U.P. 

80*23 E, 6 miles 
from Unao. 

4. Sikandar- 


Kbaliia- 

Basti, 


pur. 


bad. 

U.P. 


5. Sikandar- 

Ilydcra- 

Mohamdi. 

Kheri, 

27*57 N and 

pur. 

bad. 


U.P. 

80*29 E.'" 

6. Sikandar- 

CKhibra- 

Chhibra- 

Fariukha- 


pur.^'^ 

mail . 

inaii. 

bad. 





U.P. 


7. Sikandar- 

Kampn. 

Qaimganj. 

Farriikha- 


pur.^^* 


bad. 





U.P. 


8. Slkandra."'* 


Bhogni- 

Cawn- 

26*22 N and 



pur. 

pore, 

79*37 E, 45 




U.P. 

miles S\V of 





C a w n p o r 


town. 

Foimer head*quailer of the Jami Sub-division. 

Contains a population of about 10 thousand, and the ruins of a bif? fort. 
It may be the same Sikandarpur mentioned by Abul FazI Olin, H, Jarret, p. 164) 
and forming a Mahal of North Jaunpur Sarkar and po.ssessing a fort. Vide V.P. 
out Gaz., Vol. 38, Ballia, 252. 

Mentioned by Abul Fazl Min, Jarr.. II, 161) as a Mahal of Illahabad Sarkar. 
I am sceptical regarding its foundation by Sikandar Khan, an officer of Alauddin 
Khalji, as mentioned in the Unao Dist. Gaz, in view of the repeated campaigns of 
Sikandar Lodi against Husain Sharqi in that locality 

17 It was the capital of separate Pargana cf the same name till 1869. 

1® May have been the chief town of Sikandarpur Atrcji Mahal of the Kananj 
Sarkar. cf, Ain, Jarr., II. 164. 

1® May have been the chief town of Sikandarpur Udahu Mahal under Kaiiaiij 
Sarkar. cf, Ain, Jarr., 11., 183. 

V.P. Dht Gaz., Vol. 19, Cawnpore, p. 341. 
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9. Sikandra 

Sikandra 

Sikandra 

Aligarh, 

27*4 N and 

Rao."* 

Rao. 

Rao. 

U.P. 

78'23 E, about 
23 miles SW 
of Aligarh. 

10. Sikandra- 

Sikandi a- 

Sikandra- 

Buland- 

28*28 N and 

bad.-- 

bad. 

bad. 

shahr, 

77*42 E, on the 




U.P. 

G. T. Road. 

n. Sikan- 

Sikandra. 

Phiilpiir. 

Allahabad. 

25*35 N and 

dra.^" 


UP. 

81*59 E, 12 
miles NE of 
Allahabad city 


12. Sikandra. 

Aj^ra. 

Aejra . 

Agra, U.P. 

27*13 N and 





77*57 E, about 
5 miles NW of 
the Agra city. 

13, Iskandra- 



Gwalior 

25*46 N and 

bad.**- 



State. 

78*17 E, about 


30 miles south 
of Gwalior, 
between the 
fork of the 
Sind and Par- 
wati rivers. 

Mentioned in the Ain. (Jarr., 11,186) as a Mahal of Kol (Aligarli) Sarkar, Agra 
Subalt. It has a population of abou^ 14 thousand and a Fiigh School. Rao Khan, 
a governor of Sikandra (Aligarh), added his name to it to read as Sikandra Rao. 
It is yet i>redominantly populated by the Pathans. Vide U.P. Dist, Gaz.j Vol. 6, 
Aligarh, p. 288ff. 

22 Founded by Sikandar Lodi in 1498 A.D. It is mentioned in the /I tn as a 
Pargana of the Delhi Sarkar. It has a present population of about 19 thousand. U.P. 
Dist Gaz., Vol. V, p. 297. 

23 U.P. Dist Gaz,, Vol. 23, p. 299. 

24 The village Pawaya was renamed Iskandrnbad in 911/1505 by order of 
Sikandar Lodi. The stone slab bearing the inscription has been discovered and 
deciphered by Ram Babu Saxena of the Gwalior State Archaeological Department, 
Vide Epipiraf>hia Indo-Moslemicn, 1935-36, p.^52fF. 
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IHE ARAB CONQUEST OF SIND 


Mr. Sailendra Na™ Dhar, M.A. 

hlolkar College, Indore 

The Arabs were not quite unfamiliar with the land or the 
people of Sind, when in 711-12 A.D., Karimuddin 
Muhammad Kasim' led the expedition which resulted in its 
subjugation to them and rule by men of their faith for over a 
thousand years. In the course of a number of ineffectual 
invasions of the country the Arabs had obtained a good deal 
of information regarding the manners and customs and the 
laws of peace and war which prevailed in ‘Sind and Hind.’ 

Though our sources of knowledge are scanty, they indi- 
cate clearly that there was some cultural and commercial 
intercourse between the two peoples. The ‘ commercial 
understanding or alliance’ between Arabia and India which 
the Periplas speaks of could not have been extinct at this 
time, while Buddhism, which was a predominant force in 
the life of the Indus valley, must have continued to serve as 
a cultural link. 

There is some evidence of emigration to and from Arabia 
and vice versa even at this time. The knowledge we have 
of Indian families settling in Muslim lands (such as the 
ministerial family of the Barmaks) relates to a slightly later dale. 


* 1 liis is the name given in ihe Chachnamah. In the Tarikh Ma&umi he is called 
Muhammad son of Kasim, and in the Tuhfatul kiram, Muhammad Kasim son of 
Ukail Sakifi. (See the Cfiachnamoh translated by Fredunbeg, Vol. I. page. lOI). AH 
references to the Chachnamah in this article are, unless otherwise stated, to ihe 
Chachnamah translated from the Persian by Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, Karachi, 
1900. 


II5-1290B 
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We know, however* for certain from the Chachnamah that Arab 
mercenaries had already begun to seek their fortunes in Sind ; 
for example, we hear of Muhammad Alah entering into the 
service of Dahar with five hundred Arabs of his clan, and 
being entrusted with important military commissions. 
Another Muslim, named Amir Ali ud Dowla, was appointed 
governor of the fort of Sikka (near Mutan) by Chach, after 
his conquest of the place.' It seems that Wazil, a secretary of 
Dahar, was also a Muhammadan — not only from the evidence 
of his name but from the fact that he was engaged by Dahar 
to read letters addressed to him in Arabic by Muhammad 
Kasim. 

It is generally believed that the expedition sent by Hajjaj 
under Muhammad Kasim was a measure of retaliation against 
the ruler of Sind, who had refused to punish, on the ground 
that they were not his subjects, some pirates who had robbed 
a few vessels containing presents from the king of Ceylon to 
Hajjaj.' Mr. Amir Ali in his History of the Saracens 
substantially accepts this version of the story when he says 
that the expedition was a punitive one designed to prevent 
constant harassments by the tribes living in Sind. 

While the alleged piratical act might well have taken 
place to serve as a pretext for the invasion of Sind, another 
and more definite ground of long standing already existed in 
the desire for a religious war on the part of the Muslims. The 
first expedition so sent had been despatched as early as the 
Caliphate of Omar (634-44 A.D.), and it had resulted in the 
defeat and death of its commander, Mughairah. in the 
reign of Usman, a man was sent at the head of an expedition 
to make a full report on the situation. His reply was dis- 
couraging. During the Caliphate of Ali (656-61 A.D.) 


3 See Elliott History of India by its own Historians--- The Chachnamah — Vol. I., 
p. 142. 

3 The Chachnamah by Fredunbeg, Vol. I, p. 71. 

* The Tarikh Maasumi gives a somewhat di^Ferenl story. 
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another expedition was sent, and yet another in the reign of 
Muawiyeh (661-680 A.D.)- From this time onwards it 
became the practice to designate a commander of an expedi- 
tion in advance as the ‘governor’ of Sind. When Abdul 
Malik, son of Marwan, became the Khalifah, he 
appointed Hajjaj to be governor of Iraq, Hind and Sind, 
long before the alleged practical act could have taken place. 
Hence, the piracy, if it had really occurred, came in very 
conveniently to reinforce the usual argument for a holy war 
and to p>ersuade the wavering Khalifah to despatch a 
force. 

Most historians represent the conquest of Sind by the 
Arabs as a romantic story of the victorious matrch of a small 
army of inspired soldiers under a heroic seventeen-years old 
commander, whose mission of the conquest of Sind and Hind 
was left unfulfilled only on account of a terrible misunder- 
standing which led to his tragic death. Modern research has 
established the fact that the failure of the Arabs in their larger 
aim of conquering India was due to the successful resistance 
of the Rajput princes, notably the Pratiharas of Kanouj. 
Some have ascribed the conquest to the superstitious beliefs 
of the Hindus, which prevented them from taking the neces- 
sary military steps for the defence of the country at the right 
time. Others, like Mr. R. D. Banerji and Mr. C. V. 
Vaidya,** represent the Buddhists of Sind as the knaves of the 
story and make them the scapegoats for India’s failure 
against Muslim invaders. 

A superficial perusal of the Chachnamah — and, besides, 
a study of the work in its inadequate translation in the first 
volume of Elliot may well lead us to one or other of these 
views. It is forgotten that this book, which is the almost 


•*’ See Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu India, by R. D. Banerji, p. 237. 
Also History of Mediaeval Hindu India, by C. V. Vaidya, VoJ. 1., p. 173. 
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sole authority for the Arab conquest of Sind, is a product of 
the times and betrays in every page the prejudices and 
shortcomings of the age in which it was composed. Though, 
fortunately, it contains a solid substratum of facts, it is 
embedded in layers of questionable materials, such m scandal- 
ous gossips, and hearsays of various kinds. It is the purpose 
of the present writer to pick out the truth by an intensive 
study of the work (as translated by Fredunbeg) so as to find 
out the true cause of the failure of the people of Sind to 
defend their country against the foreigners. 

India in the eighth century was a land divided and sub- 
divided within itself, where no political frontier was perma- 
nent, and no two neighbours were at peace with each other. 
At a time when no ruler in India could be expected to rush 
to the aid of a brother prince in difficulties, the comparative 
geographical isolation of Sind made the prospect of assistance 
very remote, while it made it particularly vulnerable to the 
attacks of invaders from the west. An intensive study of the 
Chachnamah shows that, though apparently a state of res- 
pectable size, Sind under Dahar was a ramshackle political 
organisation, utterly wanting in cohesion and inhabited by a 
heterogeneous population. A feudal state, it was divided 
into four provinces, whose governors were so independent of 
each other and of the central authority that some of them are 
designated as * kings.* Their only liability, when they chose 
to fulfil it, was to render military assistance to the king of 
Sind. The latter’s authority was further limited by the 
power of the ministers, and an Assembly of Five Hundred 
Dahar's minister, Buddhiman, was so influential that the 
king had his name mentioned in the coinage. The Assembly 
seems to have been a feudal gathering of chieftains, who 
were consulted on occasions. 


^ Dahar consulted this body, when, according to the Chachnamah, he decided to 
marry his step-sister. The Chachnamah, Vol. I., p. 46. 
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Much controversy has raged round the question of the 
caste and tribe to which Chach, the father of Dahar, belonged. 
Mr. R. D. Banerji adheres to the view that he was a Rajput 
of the Samna (Samba) tribe of the Yadava clan.' The 
Chachnamah says that he was a Brahmin who had usurped 
the throne by the guilty aid of Suhandi, the queen of the 
previous sovereign. There is some room for disbelieving 
this story, which is of the cock and bull type, but it is diffi- 
cult to set aside numerous and positive statements in the 
Chachnamah (o the effect that Chach was a Brahmin, and 
that his nearest relatives were ascetics or pujaris. There 
should have been no doubt on the subject if it were not for 
the statement of Hiuen Tssang that the ruler of Sind 
when he visited the country (who could not have been 
any other than Chach) belonged to the Shu-lo-lo race, 
which is variously interpreted to mean a Kshattriya, 
a Sudra, and a Rajput of the Chatur or the Chitor tribe. 
Some colour is lent to this view by the statement in the 
Chachnamah that a daughter of Chach was married to the 
king of Kashmir. But this does not necessarily mean that he 
was a Rajput. It seems safer to accept the categorical state- 
ments of the Chachnamah in preference to the conjectural 
interpretations of the doubtful word of the pilgrim. The 
point is interesting to us, for, if we accept the story of the 
usurpation, it gives us an additional explanation of the 
readiness of the provincial governors, some of whom were 
partisans of the dispossessed family, to join the Muslim 
invaders in their desire to wreck a vengeance on the usurping 
dynasty. 

Elach change in the succession after Chach seems to have 
occasioned fratricidal quarrels and something of a division 
of inheritance among brothers and cousins. When Chach 


^ PrehiBioric, Ancient, and Hindu India, p. 237. 
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died, his brother Chandra succeeded to the throne in pre-< 
ference to the sons of Chach. After Chandra’s death, his 
son Bachera (Vajra?) became ruler at Siwistan, while the two 
sons of Chach, uiz., Dahar and Daharsiah, received Alor 
and Brahmanabad respectively. It is related in the Chach- 
namah that, on account of an astrological prediction that his 
step-'sister. Main or Bai, would never go out of Alor and 
would marry none but a king, Dahar married her himself, 
though the marriage was not intended to be and was not con- 
summated. It is further stated that this led to a queurel 
between the brothers during the progress of which Daharsiah 
died. 

The story of the so-called marriage looks like a scandal- 
ous gossip, and, though the author of the Chachnamah harps 
on it, in at least one reference to Bai, Viz., in describing her 
heroic death, he forgets it and calls her simply ‘ Dahar’s 
sister.’® The quarrel between the brothers seems really to 
have been of a political nature. When Daharsiah invaded 
Alor, he sent the following message to his broths, " 1 have 
come not to light with you. This fort was the capital of my 
father, and from him it has descended to me. You received 
it from me as my agent, and the kingdom is mine. There 
never have been two crowns in one country.” The Chach- 
namah relates that after the death of Daharsiah, Dahar made 
Chach, son of Daharsiah, ruler of Brahmanabad, and made 
an alliance with him. It was thus a country sneering 
repeatedly from political convulsions that had to bear the 
brunt of the first Muslim invasions of India. 

The story that the Buddhists of Shid handed over their 
motherland to the foreign invaders does not stand a close 
scrutiny of the facts as related in the Chachnamah. The 
Buddhists formed an important element of the population of 


^ •• Dahar’s flister, Bai, then collected all the women of the fort, etc.” Chach- 
namah, VoL 1« p. 153. 
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Sind, and in many of the towns, e.g., Armabel, Nerun, 
Maoj, Budhiya, etc , they held the post of governor. Some 
of these governors no doubt showed the utmost cowardice in 
face of the invaders, and sometimes acted treacherously. But 
it was not all Buddhists who did so, and it was not all 
Hindus who fought for their land and ruler. At Budhiya, 
says the Chachnamah,'^ which was, even eis the name implies, 
a Buddhist stronghold, the ‘ Budh headmen ' came to their 
rulers and expressed their determination to make a night attack 
on the Muslim army. They did make the attempt, but they 
failed, because they lost their way in the wilderness. The 
people of the same town, it is interesting to note, had stopped 
the victorious march of Sinan, the commander of a previous 
expedition, had killed him and dispersed his troops. 

On the other hand, it was a Brahmin from the garrison of 
Debal who betrayed to Kasim the secret which led to the fall 
of the town. Some historians are so obsessed with the idea 
of Buddhist influence in Sind that they smell some Buddhist 
plot or treachery in every case of the surrender of a town or 
fort to the Muslims Thus, though it is distinctly stated in 
the Chachnamah that it was a body of one thousand Brahmins 
in Brahmanabad, who had shaved their heads and beards 
because their king had died, who betrayed to Kasim the 
hiding place of the royal family. Sir Henry Elliot asserts 
that they were Buddhists. Shaven heads do not always 
make Buddhist monks ; and it is a custom, which prevails 
in some Rajput states even at the present day, for the ortho- 
dox people to shave off their heads clean, including their 
eyebrows, on the death of the ruler. 

It is stated in the Chachnamah that the Buddhists in 
certain places refused to fight the invaders on the ground that 
killing was forbidden in their religion. That all Budddists 


* The Chachnamah, Vol. I, p. 95, 
*e Elliot, Vol. I, p. 506. 
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in Sind did not advance such an argument is evident from 
the fact, as has been stated above, that the Buddhists did 
hght in certain places. It was a Buddhist monk who was 
responsible, according to the Chachnamah, for the stiff 
resistance put up by the citizens of Brahmanabad against 
Chach. As a matter of fact, the people who tamely sub- 
mitted were certain classes of the civil population, such as 
merchants, monks, agriculturists, who, having no means of 
resistance, were at the mercy of the invaders, and were 
Hindus as well as Buddhists. This happened not only in 
Sind, which was dominated by Buddhism, but in all parts of 
India. 

A plausible explanation of the conquest of Sind by the 
Muslims is the prevalence of communal jealousies among the 
Hindu and the Buddhistic elements of the population. Mr. 
C. V. Vaidya thinks that the usurpation of the throne by 
Chach represented a Brahmanical reaction against Buddhist 
dominance in Sind,"' The Chachnamah, however, describes 
it as a simple palace revolution, and we have not got the 
slightest evidence to infer that it was anything different. Chach 
rebuilt a Buddhist temple in Brahmanabad. His brother 
was a patron of Buddhism.’"’ Dahar had a white elephant. 
During their reigns, Buddhist influence in society and 
government was not in the slightest degree reduced, as we 
have overwhelming evidence of the fact of such influence at 
the time of the conquest. 

Though we have not got sufficient data for making an 
estimate of the population of Sind, there are some evidences 
to indicate that it was small. Brahmanabad, one of the 
biggest towns in that country, had a population of only ten 
thousand, according to a census taken by Kasim after the 

History of Mediaeval Hindu /ndxa, Vol. I, p. 163* 

The Chachnamah states that * he promulgated the religion of the monks and 
hermits.* The Chachnamah, Vol. I, p 57. 
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conquest.'* On the other hand, the invading liosi was large. 
Over and above an advanced guard under Abu-1 Aswad 
Jaham, which joined Kasim on the borders of Sind, he had 
six thousand picked horsemen from Syria and Iraq, six 
thousand armed camel-riders, and a baggage train of three 
thousand Bactrian camels, which however Mir Masum 
converts into three thousand infantry. At Makran, again, 
he was joined with other reinforcements by Muhammad 
Harun, while five catapults, each requiring five hundred men 
to work it, were transported by sea to Debal.'' When Kasim 
left for Multan for proceeding to the north, his army cjccording 
to the Tarikh-i-Sind and Luhfatul Kiram consisted of no less 
than fifty thousand men, besides those he had left in the 
forts and garrisons of Sind.'"’ It went on swelling partly be- 
cause of the Jats, Luhanis and other tribes, who joined him. 

This is a plea for explaining rationally and by reference 
to natural causes the story of hunian failures and human 
successes. The Arab conquest of Sind is not explained by 
the superstitious faiths and beliefs of the conquered, for the 
conquerors also were superstitious and believed in witchcraft 
and magic. ITie theory of Buddhist treachery does not 
stand examination ; and it is high time we should give up 
demanding a scapegoat. As has been explained above, 
Sind under Dahar was in no position to offer a suitable 
resistance to the Arabs. It was too weak, politically and 
militarily, to do so, while the Arabs were in the high tide of 
their national rise. It had no hope of assistance from 
other parts of India, while Kasim had a numerous and 
disciplined rirmy, determined to conquer or die for the 
faith, and backed by the resources of a mighty empire. 


‘ All the people, the merchants, artiste, and agriculturists were divided 
separately in their respective classes and ten thousand men, high and low. were 
counted.' The Chachnamah in Elliot, VoL I, p. 153. 

Elliot, Vol. I. p. 434. 
is- /bid., p. 435. 
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UNDISCOVERED SOURCE-BOOKS OF 
PRE-MUGHUL HISTORY 

Dr. a. B. M. Habibullah, M.A., Ph.D. (Lend.) 

Madrassa, Calcutta 


Students of medieval Indian history have often deplored 
the fact that, unlike the Mughul period, literary sources for the 
earlier period are disappointingly meagre and number only 
a dozen or so to account for nearly five centuries of Muslim 
rule. Even these are not all contemporary and include 
works, like the Taj al-Maathir of Hasan Nizami or the 
T ughluq Nama of Amir Khusrau, whose historical interest is 
only secondary. Contemporary non- Indian histories like the 
Kamil of Ibn Athir or the Mongol chronicles of the 1 3th 
century, in so far as they relate to India, though helpful to 
a certain extent, are not always dependable ; and for a con- 
sistent, connected narrative we have to wait till the age of 
Akbar when, for the first time, general histories covering the 
whole of India began to be written. But these, so 
far as the earlier centuries are concerned, can only be 
regarded as secondary sources, and, besides, they contain 
important lacunae. This is particularly true of local 
dynasties. For example, we know only a little more than 
the Mughul historians about such provincial kingdoms ^IS 
the Sharqis of Jaunpur, Khaljis of Malwa, Bahmanis of the 
Deccan or even the Pathans of Bengal. No contemporary 
work dealing with these dynasties has come down to u f 
Similar is the case with some of the important later 
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Gaznawid, Khalji and Lodi sovereigns, although, considering 
the interest the Muslims rulers had in history, such works 
presumably did once exist. 

This presumption is strengthened by the fact that in 
almost all the existing histories one frequently comes across 
references to unfamiliar authors and titles of historical com- 
positions which are not to be found at the present day. 
Nizamuddin Bakhshi, the author of the first general history 
of India, made a systematic search for them and has given 
us a fairly comprehensive list of the authorities he was able 
to consult. It is interesting to note that some of these works, 
although not known to us, continued to be used down to 
as late as the 1 8 th century. Elliot’s original plan to include 
all the general and special histories in his Bibliographical 
Index would probably have brought many of these to light, 
but since the death of Clive Bailey it was never revived. 
It is possible that an intensive search may yet produce 
results, for, of late, some very early works, like Gardezi’s 
Zain al-Akhbar on the early Ghaznawids, and Haji Dabir’s 
History of Gujrat have been discovered only accidentally. 
It is with this end in view that an attempt is made in this 
paper to collect the available data respecting these long-lost 
works. 

Taking the earliest of them first, those dealing with the 
Ghaznawids, we find mention of no less than five works on 
Mahmud bin Sabuktigin alone. Ziauddin Barani ' mentions 
a T arikh-i-Mahtnud which Muhammad bin Tughluq was 
said to have known almost by heart and was possibly 
written in verse. It seems to be identical with the Tawarikh- 
i-Mahmudi, said to have been written by Mulla Muhammad 
Ghaznawi, a contemporary of Mahmud, which is cited as his 
chief authority by Abdur Rahman Chisti for his work on the 
life and times of the celebrated Salr Masud, son of Mahmud, 


Tarikh’-i-Firozshahif p. 463. 
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called the Miral-i-Masudi and completed during the reign of 
Jahangir. ' Some of the later writers like the anonymous 
author of the Mukhtasar al-T warilzh and Rustam Ali, the 
author of the T ari\}i-i~Hindi (completed in 1742), also include 
it in their bibliographies but nothing further seems to be 
known about it now. Another work on Mahmud by the 
well-known poet Unsuri, entitled Tari^h-i-Mahmud-i- 
Sabul-itigin, is mentioned by Sarup Chand and Muhabbat 
Khan, authors of the Sahih al-Ak.hbar and Ak,hbar-i- 
Muhabbat respectively, both written in the 18th century. '' 
Ferishta, in his account of Mahmud, refers to a historical 
poem by Unsuri on the victories of Mahmud, " and unless 
the Taril^h-i-Mahmud-iSabulztigin is a different work 
altogether, we seem to have at least a portion of it in a 
manuscript in the British Museum. ** Minhaj-i-Siraj, the 
author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri ’ and also Ferishta, quote 
from another work on the reign of Mahmud which is called 
Maqamat and is ascribed to Khwaja Abu Nasr Mishkani who, 
we learn from the same source, was the confidant and 
secretary of both Mahmud and his son Masud. The exact 
title of this work or its scope is not known but Major 
Raverty, who thinks it was called Maqamat al-amad Abu 
Nasr Mishlianif states, '' without, however, specifying the 
source of his information, that it was written by Abul Fazl 
Baihaqi who died in 470-1077 and was the author of the 
well-known history of the Ghaznawids variously called 
Taril^h-i-Baihaqi, Masudi and TariJ^h-i-Al-i’-Sabuk.tigin, the 
first portion of which, dealing with Sabuktigin and Mahmud, 


2 Elliot, ii. p. 515. 

^ Ibid., viii, pp. 2, 4. 
ibid., viii, pp. 314, 377. 
i, p. 91. 

'• Ric.ii. iii, p. 1031 b. 

7 pp. 13-14. 

^ Briggs, i, pp. 32, 97. 
Trana. Tab, Nas., i, p. 105. 
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is also no longer extant. Elliot, while referring to these lost 
works, says that they were known to have been in existence 
less than two centuries ago. The existence of yet another work 
on Mahmud is testified to by Baiani who, in the preface to 
his A1ihhar-i-Barmak.ian, mentions a Maathir-i-Mahmud 
Ghaznawi as having been written by Imam Kaffal during the 
life-time of that sovereign." 

The later Gheiznawids do not seem to have had a con- 
temporiiry historian ; at least none is mentioned. Minhaj- 
i-Siraj, however, in the earlier part of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
frequently quotes from a work which is variously named 
Qasas~i-Nabi and Taril^h I bn llaizam Nabi by an author 
whose full name was probably .Abul Hasan Haizam bin 
Muhamrnud al-Nabi. It has been extensively used for the 
Persian and Central Asian dynasties, beginning from the 
Tahirides of Khurasan to the early Shansabanis of Ghor, 
and coul :1 not have been written much earlier than a few 
years before the fall of the Ghaznawids. Barani also in- 
cludes the author, under the name of the Imam Hazam, in 
his list of ‘eminent historians of Arab and Ajam. it is also 
referred to once by Haji Dabir in his account of the 
Ghurides, " and Denison Ross thinks it was a history of the 
Ghurides. Possibly the same work is meant by the Tarihh.- 
i-Shahabaddin Ghori and Tarikh-i-Shahabi , mentioned 
in the Khulasat al-T warikh, Al^hbar-i-Mvhabbal and Tan\h- 
i-Hindi respectively. 

Of Shahabuddin Ghori, incidentally, a remarkably unique 
document is reported to be in existence in the possession of 
Mr. Hasan Barni, advocate of Bulandshar, U.P., and the 
author of a monograph in Urdu on Ziauddin Barani. It is 

ii, p. 433. 

: fiotiJeian Calalo^^uc oj Persian MSS., entry No. 569. 

Trans. Tah. Nas., i, p. 1 1 and lt;xl p. 40. 

p. 14. 

Arabic History of Gujrat, ii, p. 65?. 

*•* lilliot, viii, pp, 8, 41, 377. 
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stated to be nothing less than an original Firman of the 
Ghuride conqueror relating to the final settlement of the fort 
of Baran immediately after its conquest from the Dor chief- 
tain, Rai Bhim Singh. Mr. Barni, in his above-mentioned 
book, expressed his intention to publish the document at a 
later date, but, as far as my information goes, he does not 
appear to have done so, nor have 1 been able to get any 
reply to my letters asking for more pcirticulars. Unless it 
turns out to be a forgery, it should obviously be of great 
value as being the earliest State document existing of Muslim 
rule in India and perhaps the oldest Indo-Muslim manuscript. 

Till the end of the 1 3th century we hear of no other 
historical work that has not come down to us, and the recent 
discovery and edition of the historical portion of Farkhruddin 
Mubarakshah’s Book, o/ Genealogies by Sir E. Denison Ross, 
that w£is once regarded as lost by Minhaj , perhaps exhausts 
the historical writings of the period. Early in the 14th 
century, however, we come across names of histories which 
are still unfamiliar to us. One is mentioned by Barani who 
ascribes to a Kabiruddin, son of Tajuddin Iraqi, the compila- 
tion of an official history of Alauddin Khalji’s wars, which he 
cites as one of his four chief source-books. The author’s 
is an unfamiliar name but his father Tajuddin is included by 
Ferishta in the list of learned men who were frequently 
invited to the private parties of Jalaluddin Khalji."* The 
Tughluqs, specially Firuz, appear to have been great patrons 
of historical literature and almost all the rest of the 1 4th 
century histories, now lost, bear their name. Two, or 
rather three, of them were written by Shams Siraj Afif, the 
author of the well-known T arikh-i-Firuzshahi, who refers the 
reader for the eeirly life of Firuz’s father and Muhammud bin 


Ziauddin Barani ? lUrdu), by Syed Hnssan Barni, B.A., LL.B., Delhi, Maktaba 
Jamea, 1930. 

17 p. 14. 

Biiggii, ii p. 293. 
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I'ughluq's four-fold division of his empire to his two 
Manaqibs on Sultan Tughluq and Muhammud bin Tughluq 
respectively. Elliot refers to a third Manaqib which Afif 
proposed to write for Muhammud, son of Firuz."" Bearing 
the last-mentioned sovereign’s name is another history listed 
by Nizamuddin in his bibliography, and also cited by a 
number of later writers including the anonymous author of 
the Makbtasar-al-Twarikh.'~ It is ascribed to a Maulana 
Aezzuddin Khalid Khani who is better known for his lost 
work on Philosophy and Astrology, A named Dalail-i~Firuz~ 
shahi, translated under Firuz’s order from a Sanskrit 
manuscript found in the library at Nagarkot."* Still another 
little known history is found to bear Firuz Shah’s name for 
Rieu notices a manuscript in the British Museum containing 
a portion of a historical composition named Khulasat- al~ 
TwariJ^h-i-Firuz Shahi in which the author, Muhammud bin 
Shadi Muhammud-al-Kanduzi, frequently refers to the 
reigning soverign Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shah.^' In the said 
manuscript it is incorporated rather carelessly, for the original 
author's name was not removed, in what purports to be an 
independently written history, named Tarihh-i-Mufazzali, by 
Mufazzal Khan, a late 1 7th century writer. Mufazzal 
Khan’s crime, however, does not seem to be greater than that 
of his victim, for, as Rieu noticed, Muhammud bin Shadi’s 
Khulasat, at least in the portion plagiarised in the manus- 
cript, is nothing more than a textual transcription, with some 
omissions and transpositions, of the first half of the Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri, till the year 658-1259, Minhaj's name having been 
boldly replaced by his own. The value of Muhammud bin 


Tarikh^i’Fifuzshahi, pp. 36 & 42. 
iii, p.270. 

2* Tah. Akh., p. 2 (Lucknow ed.) 

^ Elliot, viii, p. 2. 

Ferishta, quoted in Elliot, vi, p. 227. 

Catalogue of Pers, MSS. in the Brit. Mus., iii, p. 892-3. 
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Shadi's work as a contemporary history of Fituz cannot, 
however, be determined for, unfortunately for us, his whole 
book was not plagiarised, so that it is impossible to know 
if he ever wrote anything of his own. 

Another work which should probably be ascribed to the 
1 5th century is the Mtilhiqat-i~T ahqat-i-Nasiri by Ainuddin 
Bijapuri, obviously a continuation of Minhaj’s history. It is 
frequently referred to by Ferishta, particularly for the Khalji 
period, but, strangely enough, finds no mention in any other 
work, not even in the Tahqat-i-Alihari. It may be that 
Ferishta, being a Deccan man, was in a better position to hear 
of the work which presumably had only a local fame, and 
so escaped the notice of other writers almost all of whom 
belonged to the north. Ferisiita also refers to a work with- 
out specifying the title and ascribes it to a Haji Muhammad 
Kandhari."’ Later writers like Sarupchand, author of the 
Sahihal-Alzbar''' and Gulam Husain Salim, author of the 
Riyaz-al-Salatin call it Tari\h.~i-Haji-Muhammad-Kandhari, 
and from the quotations made by them it appears to be a 
general history probably written early in the 1 5th century. 
Another general history named Tarikh-i-Muhammadi by an 
annonymous writer is cited by Nizamuddin Bakhshi'” as one 
of his authorities. It is not mentioned by the other writers 
except Abdul Haq, the celebrated divine and the author of 
Taril^hi-i-Huqqi, who, curiously enough, avoids naming the 
author and dismisses it with the following remark, “The 
Tarik^-i-Muhammadi is likewise the name of a historical 
work that somebody composed.’’®'' A work of that name by 
Muhammad, son of Bihamad Khan, afterwards Mahk-al- 
Sharq, completed in 842-1438, is however noticed by Rieu 

E.g.. p. 132 (Lucknow ed.) 

26 Elliot, viii, p. 3 14 

27 £. g.. p. 128. 

26 Tab, Akb.* P- 3. (Lucknow ed). 

29 Elliot, vj, p. 484. 

.39 Catal. of Pcrs. MSS», Br, Mus, Hi, p. 84, 
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and it is not improbable that we have here a copy of the 
history alluded to by Ferishta and Abdul Huq. In the 16th 
century we hear of another work which was probably named 
Taril^h-i-Ajami, written during the reign of Akbar by an 
author whose name has not been preserved. It is mentioned 
and extensively quoted from by Haji Dabir in his Arabic 
history of Gujtat for events ranging from the 1 4th to the 
1 5th century. Denison Ross at one time thought it to be 
identical with the Burhan-i-Masir, ” but this view he has 
since abandoned. 

Of local histories quite a number seems to be .still 
undiscovered. In this connection we have to note a remark- 
able fact that while we have several contemporary or nearly 
contemporary records of the western, southern and northern 
dynasties there is not a single contemporary chronicle, until 
we come to the British period, for the eastern provinces like 
Bengal and Behar. If this is due to the destructive climate 
of these provinces it is strange that none of the works, if 
there were any at all, were ever known to other writers. 
It would be no less strange if we have to assume that these 
Afghan dynasties, who produced able rulers and have left 
remarkable epigraphic records, never found a writer of 
merit to record their history. Perhaps the proposed literary 
history of Bengal by Hakim Habibur Rahman of Dacca 
which is reported to be in course of preparation will throw 
some light on this topic. If we trace the chain of sources 
relating to Bengal from the Riyaz backwards we invariably 
stop at the Tahaqat-i-Al^ari, for apart from incidental 
references in the TN, Barni and TM, we know of no other 
early work where its history is treated continuously. Where 
Nizamuddin Bakhshi got his information from is, it seems to 
me, a mystery, for he mentions no special history of Bengal. 
He, however, refers to a Tarikh-i-Ibrahim-Shahi as one of 


p. civ., vol. ni, Ar, His, of Gujrat, & notes and corrections, p. 37. 
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his sources but it is not known by whom it was written and 
what period it covered ; neither has it been used by any 
other writer. Niamatullah, the author of the T ari^h-i-Khan- 
Jahan-Lodi,^ however, used a work of that name by Moulana 
Mahmud bin Ibrahim Kalwani for his account of the eastern 
Afghans, and a conjecture may be hazarded here that it 
was identical with the work referred to by Nizamuddin and 
was written during the reign of Ibrahim Sharqi of 
Jaunpur. The Tabaqat-i-AJ^hari testifies to his extensive 
patronage of learned men who flocked to his court and names 
several works written at his desire, and it is not unlikely that 
the Tari1(h~i-Ihrahim Shahi was also one of them."" Mention 
may also be made here of two other works on the Afghans 
ascribed to an author whose name does seem to be familiar. 
They are T arikh-i-Sultan Bahlul and Taril^h-i-Shei' Shah, 
both by one Husain Khan Afghan, and are cited only by 
Sarup Chand, the author of the Sahih-al-Akhbar,''^ a late 
1 8th century history. 

‘ The rest of the local dynasties, as has been said above, 
can each boeist of at least one contemporeury chronicle, some 
of which are already well-known. The Bahmanies of the 
Deccan alone were known to have had no less than 4 such 
works, none of which, so far as 1 could ascertain, are extant 
now. Ferishta in his account of Mahmud Shah Bahmani’s 
war with Vijayanagar quotes from a work named T uhfatus- 
Salotin-i-Bahmani by Mulla Daud Bidari. Fuzuni Astar 
Abadi, whose work is cited for a variant account of the 
origin of the Adil Shahis of Bijapur, refers to this work of 
Mulla Daud Bidari, but does not mention the title. Curiously 
enough it is not listed in the TA, but Rieu ** has reason to 

3^ Elliot, V, p. 70. 

33 Tah^Akf>, (Bib. Ind.), p. 273. 

3* Elliot, viii, p. 314, 

3» Elliot, vi. p. 230. 

33 Cat PerB, MSS,, Br. Mua„ Vol, Hi, p. 1149, 
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plade him in the 8th century A.H. A versified history of 
the Bahmani dynasty, called the Bahman-Nama, was known 
to have been composed by Ali Hamza Azauri, who flourished 
during the reign of Ahmad Shah Bahmani, 823-838,”^ 
but nothing further is known about it. The Siraj-al-T awarikh 
of Khawaja Muhammad Lari is yet another work on the 
Bahmanis utilised both by Ferishta'^ and Nizamuddin 
Bakhshi^, the latter stating that it was compiled 67 years ago, 
that is in 933/1 328 A.D. Mulia Muhammad Lari, it appears, 
was the popular name of a Sadaruddin Md. of Lar, who, 
according to an entry in the Haft Iqlim of Amin Ahmad 
Razi travelled from Lar, in Persia, to the Bahmani capital 
in the Deccan where he rose to high dignity and received the 
title of Afzal Khan. A manuscript in the British Museum'", 
however, contains an account of the Bahmanis which is said 
to be partly based on the Siraj al-Twaril^h of one Muhammud 
bin Hasan bin Lutfullah Lari, who, we are told, was a depen- 
dent of Muhmud Shah Bahmani (888-924). Of this author 
there is another work in the Bodleian Library entitled Safuat 
al-AJ^hbar, begun in 902/1 496 and dedicated also to Mahmud 
Shah Bahmani. It is a general history up to the death of 
Humayun Shah Bahmani (1482) and stated to be based 
mostly on an Arabic history entitled Zuhdat al-T warikh by 
ati unnamed author, its concluding part relating to the 
Bahmanis being, according to Ethe, an abridgement of “ the 
same author's larger work, Sirajal-TwariJ^h.” A fourth 
history of the dynasty entitled T arikh-i-Bahmani is cited by 
Nizamuddin for a statement respecting Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani's expedition against Vijayanagar.'*'' It is also 

^ Bank^pur Cat of Pera. MSS,, Vol. xvi, p. 50. 

38 Elliot, vii.p. 231. 

38 Bib. Ind., ill. p. 3. 

<0 Erhe, Cat Pera, Msa. India Office Library, Ms«. No. 24, no. 266. 

Rieu, Cat Pars. Mas, p. 1039. 

^3 Ethe, Cat Pars. Maa, No. 35. 

^3 Loc. cit, iii, p. 122. 
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mentioned by Muhammud Aslam, the author of the Farhat al- 
Nazirin, completed in 1771," but nowhere unfortunately is 
the author’s name given. 

Among the provincial dynasties, however, that of Gujrat 
can easily claim to possess the largest number of contem* 
porary chronicles, for apart from those to be presently des- 
cribed, the number of extant works alone is more than that 
possessed by any other dynasty. I refer to the two Mirals, 
and the histories of Haji Dabir and Abu Talib Wali. (There 
is another work in the Bodleian Library, by Syed Mahmud bin 
Munawwar al-Mulk, entitled Tank.h-i-SalaUn-i~Gujrat, cover- 
ing the period from Ahmad Shah to Muzaffar III, 813-980. 
Bodleian, 271). Of those that have not yet been recovered, 
the Tabaqat-i-Mahmud ShahiGujraii, mentioned by theTA,'® 
is perhaps the earliest. It was possibly a general history, 
for Ferlshta refers to it on two occasions'*'' in his account of 
the Bahmanis as well as the Syeds of Delhi. Nothing is 
known about its author but Rieu suggests that the Tabaqal-i- 
Mahmud Shahi is perhaps only a different title of an unnamed 
work on general history by Faizullah Zain al-Abedin bin 
Hussam Ziai, known as Sadar Jahan, a fragmentary manus- 
cript of which is preserved in the British Museum.'*^ The 
author of that work incidentally refers to the reigning 
sovereign Mahmud Shah bin Ahmad Shah (863-917) and the 
manuscript comes down only to the Ghorids with a reference 
to the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , although it is supposed to have been 
brought down to the 9th century A.H. This identification, 
though plausible enough, does not seem to be beyond doubt 
for a Paris manuscript of the same author’s work, as noticed 
by Rieu himself ***, bears the title T arikh-i-Sadar Jahan which 

Elliot, viii, p. 164, 

4-3 P. 3 (Lucknow ed.) 

^ Btiggs, i, p. 506. 

47 Rieu, /oc, cit, i, p. 86. 
lhid„ ti. p. 1079. 
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is the name of an entirely different work extensively quoted 
from as such by Ferishta'*' as well as a later writer.'” Nizam- 
uddin mentions another work on Mahmud Shah, entitled 
Maathir-i-Mahmud Shah Gujrati, also by an unnamed author 
who apears to have lived during the early years of that 
sovereign’s reign.”' It was obviously the same work which 
was used extensively, under the name of T arihh~i-Mahinud 
Shahi, by the author of the Miral-i-Sikandari, who makes the 
following vague statement respecting its date and authorship : 
“ After that (the Tarik.h-i~ Ahmad Shahi) one of the learned 
men compiled the Tarikh~i-Mahmud Shahi in which the 
accounts of Sultan Muzaffar to Mahmud Begardha were 
recorded. It was composed during the lifetime of Sultan 
Mahmud.”’- On this identification the Maathir-i~Mahmud 
Shahi should be ascribed to Abdul FCarim Hamadani who, 
according to Rieu, had long been attached to Khwaja 
Mahmud Gawan, the celebrated minister of the Bahmanis. 
An incomplete ms. of what appears to be in substantial 
agreement with the known particulars of this work but with- 
out title or author’s name and breaking off immediately after 
Mahmud’s accession is preserved In the British Museum in 
which the author, who remains anonymous, states that he 
was born in 847/1443. Bailey also refers to a complete 
copy of the Tarikh-i-Gujrat which was sent to him from 
Haidarabad, but mentions no author nor the period it covers. 
The other histories of Gujrat on which the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
was based are three other works to which 1 have not been 
able to trace any further reference. They are the Tarik.h~i- 
Ahmad Shahi, and the two histories of Muzaffar Shah 1 and 

« P. I, n. 3, 132. 

58 Satup Chand, Sahih al-Akhbar, quoted in Elliot, viii, p. 314. 

S' Loc. cit., p. 3. 

5® Bombay cd. pp. 1-2. 

S3 Rieu, /oc. cit, iii, p. 966. 

S' Bailey, £. C., Muhammedan DynoBties — Gujrat, p. vii. 
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Muzaffar Shah II, both called Taril^h-Muzaffar Shahi^'"'^ The 
first, we are told, was written by one Hulwi Shirazi in verse, 
and dealt with selected events of the reigns of Muzaffar and 
Ahmad Shah. Bailey considered this work as lost but he 
drew attention to the extensive quotations that are to be found 
in the Mirat-i~Sik,andari, He also refers to a large fragment 
of the Tarilfh-i-Muzaffar Shahi II which the Mirat says was 
written by a Mulla, preserved in the British Museum which, 
although incomplete, contains the whole account of Muzaffar's 
campaign against Malwa undertaken to restore Mahmud 
Khalji II to the throne. Two other historical works on 
Gujrat are mentioned by Haji Dabir, the author of the Arabic 
History of Gujrat. One is the Tufat aUSadat from which he 
quotes extensively and is ascribed to a person named Aram 
K£^shmir"’^ who, according to the Mirat-i-Sikflndari'’^ , 
compiled it for his patron, Syed Mubarak Bukhari, a high 
official in Mahmud Begardha’s court and the head of the 
influential Bukhari Syeds of Gujrat. Although primarily an 
account of the Bukhari Syeds, it must have been of sufficient 
importance as a political history to lead the author of the 
Mirat-i-Silzandari to remark that after the close of Aram’s 
history (1545) there was no other work on the basis of which 
the later facts of the reign of Muzaffar 111 could be recorded. 
The other work, for quotations and fuller particulars of which 
we are indebted solely to Haji Dabir, is the Tahaqat-i-Bahadur 
Shahid also called Tabaqat-i-Hussam Khani, by Hussam 
Khan, who, according to the Haji, “ wrote up to the year 
940/1534, and then his pen dried up.” It must have been 
a general history, for Haji Dabir depended on it for the 

55 Loc. dt, p. 2, 

55 {^oc. cit 

57 Loc. cit, i, pp. 113, 320*326. 

SB Quoted in Bailey, Guzrat, p. 436. 

59 Commissariat, History oj Guzrat, p. 420. 
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periods not covered by the TN and Barani/’’ while Abdul 
Huq. in an unnamed treatise of his translated by Elliot says 
that, written after Barani's Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi, it contained 
** all the rest of the annals of Firuz’s reign as well as those 
of the Gujrat sovereigns.” It was perhaps better known as 
the T arikh~i-Bahadur Shahi under which name Nizamuddin ‘ 
Abdul Huq, as well as the authors of the later works like 
the Taril^h-i-Mamalik-i-Hind*'* and Al^hbar-i-Muhahbat''‘'’ xcfes 
to a history of Gujrat which, as Denison Ross has shown*''', 
could be no other than Hussam Khan's Tabaqat. It is 
mentioned once by the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi'’^ while 
the author of the Mirat-i-Sil^andari had to depend entirely on 
this work for the reign of Bahadur Shah. The latter states 
that its author was the grandson of Muhahz Khan who, we 
learn from Haji Dabir, was originally named Jamaluddin 
Muhammud, son of Malik Shah, and held a high office in 
Mahmud Begardha’s court. It is curious that except Haji 
Dabir, no one ever ceured to mention the author by name, and 
judging from the intentionally brief references to it, Hussam 
Khan’s history was not probably very popular. A reason of 
this unpopularity may perhaps be found in the following 
sentence of the Mirat-i-Sikandari x “After the Tarikh-i- 
Muzaffar Shahi some one wrote the Taril^h-i-Bahadur Shahi, 
but in such a style that not a sentence could be understood 
except by guesswork and inferences. ’ ’ *''’ Two other works of 
a more or less biographical nature but quite valuable for the 
history of Gujrat are also mentioned by Haji Dabir, and 


Ross* E. D., Index to the Arabic History of Guzrat, p. 84. 
8* Elliot, vi. p. 484. 
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1 have failed to find any reference to their existence at the 
present day. One is called Riyaz al-Rizwan fi Maathir-i- 
Masnad al All Asaf Khan by the famous Arabic author, 
Ibn Hajetr Haihami, and was obviously an official biography 
of Asaf Khan, Bahadur Shah’s prime minister, who was 
murdered with Mahmud 11 in I 555.^*’ The other is a supple- 
ment to this work also in Arabic by Haji Dabir himself 
who named it al-Maali al-Masnad al-AliJ'^ Two little- known 
histories of the Khaljis of Malwa may be mentioned in con- 
clusion. They are the Tari\h-i-Ma.hmud Shahi Mandawi and 
the Tanl^h-i-\fahmad Shahi Khurd Mandawi, included in 
Nizamuddin's bibliogfaphy,"' and were obviously named after 
Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah Khalji (839-873) and Mahmud 
Shah bin Nasir Shah Khalji, the contemporary of Muzaffar 111 
of Gujrat. No further reference is made to them subsequently 
and the r authorship will perhaps never be established. In the 
Bodleian Library, there is what appears to be a unique copy 
of a work on Abul Muzaffar Mahud Shah of Malwa, entitled 
Maathir-i-Mahmud Shahi, which may, however, prove to be 
identical with the first-named work. The author who calls 
himself Ali bin Mahmud al-Kirmani, and was known as 
Shihab Hakim, was in the service of Mahmud and says that 
he wrote the present work at the command of his successor 
Ghiyasuddin bin Mahmud.^'' 

-Arabic History of Gnzrat, iii, p. 36. 

Idem. 
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Alauddin has been called the greatest despot of the 
medieval period of Indian History. He is represented as 
riding rough-shod over centuries-old ideals and over the 
cherished rights of the masses and classes. His courage and 
ruthlessness have become proverbial. Barani charges him 
with ‘ having shed mere blood than Pharaoh is guilty of.’ 
And yet if we attempt to analyse the events of his 
reign a very different story unfolds itself. Perhaps no 
Sultan of that age listened more attentively to the advice and 
suggestions of his prominent officials than Alauddin. When 
Ataul-Mulk told him that ‘ religion is the concern of 
prophets and its foundation relates to revelation’, he 
immediately brushed aside his fond dreams. Again, 
on the advice of the same person he substituted for 
the scheme of world -conquest, a scheme for the 
conquest of India. Indeed, reure were the occasions when 
in moments of crises, he did not summon the council of his 
ministers or reject their suggestions. The only recorded 

instance of his dissenting with the Kotwal was when he was 
asked to play a waiting game in the face of the assembled 
hosts of Qutlugh Khwaja. And for this he adduced cogent 
reasons, the strongest of them being the prospects of the loss 
of Imperial prestige. 

Alauddin succeeded in his calculations. He had to pay 
dearly for the victory, but enormous was the gain in 

118— I290B 
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proportion to the sacrifice of Zafar Khan. This, however, did 
not stop the Mongols from repeating these adventures which 
provided much food for thought to the Sultan. If Barani is 
to be believed, it is evident that for days and nights in 
succession Alauddin discussed the plans of preventing the 
Mongol invasions. And it was in consultation with his 
advisers that he decided to recruit a large army, which in its 
turn brought him face to face with the problem of maintain- 
ing it at the lowest possible cost. 

This is the genesis of Alauddin’s market regulations. They 
were not conceived in a mere dare-devil spirit but were the 
result of sound deliberation. The eight clauses of these 
regulations display a breadth of vision which is almost 
modern in character. Barani has enumerated them without 
completely grasping their significance. He was more con- 
cerned with the result of these regulations rather than with 
their importance. The first and the greatest wonder of the 
ten wonders of the reign of Alauddin, according to him, was 
‘ the cheapness of grain, cloth, and other necessities of life, 
which did not vary even when there was scarcity of rainfall ; 
and while the Sultan was alive cheapness of rates was not 
disturbed.’ (Barani, p. 338). 

Reverting to the eight regulations, this analysis shows 
that circumstanced as the Sultan and his advisers were, they 
took every conceivable precaution against unscrupulous 
manoeuvering to frustrate the object of the State. When 
these regulations were conceived and enacted, war condi- 
tions prevailed in the Empire. At Delhi on more 
occasions than one, in the face of Mongol invasions, when 
there was terrible overcrowding and when ‘ streets became 
impassable,’ scarcity of food had been experienced. The 
entire commercial activity was either controlled by native 
merchants or by rich Multanis, both in their turn depending 
on the assistance and co-operation of the * Kaevanians ’ or 
carriers who supplied the stuffs. Human nature being the 
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same, it is likely, nay it is almost certain, that these agencies 
of supply and distribution attempted to profit themselves enor- 
mously at the expense and to the inconvenience of both the 
people and the State. They must have resorted to practices 
which to-day are known by the designations of ‘ speculation 
and ‘ cornering ’ 

Regulation number five says that ‘ a general order against 
regulating of corn was issued, and it remained so steady 
during the Alai reign that no one class of persons from 
amongst the merchants, the village contractors ta), and 

the baniyas, etc., could possibly regulate corn even to the 
extent of a maund.' (Barani p. 307). ‘And if regulated corn 
was discovered it was forfeited to the slate and the culprit was 
severely flogged. The officers of Diwan-i-Ala took agree- 
ments from the naioabs and ^ar^uns of the Doab that they 
would not permit even a single individual to regulate corn, 
and if any one was discovered having done it, the naib and 
miilsarnf shall be held guilty and they shall have to answer 
to the state for their conduct.’ 

From the foregoing description it would be clear that the 
greatest evil which the stale had to guard against was the 
practice of cornering so freely indulged in by merchants. 
And this reminds one of the difficulties of our present govern- 
ment. The moment war was declared merchants began to 
behave in the traditional way. Six hundred years ago their 
only concern was to make money and so it is to-day. But 
Alauddin and his advisers were far more daring. They 
not only passed a pious act for the control of prices but did 
something which was far more effective. But this was per- 
haps due to the limited area to which their regulations were 
to be applied. I’hey were meant for Delhi only. I'his, 
however, by no means takes away even an ista from the 
credit which belongs to Alauddin for displaying extraordinary 
courage and comprehension He not only laid down a 
schedule of prices and rates, but he also made a thorough 
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arrangement for the supply of provisions and for the control of 
markets. And the present government will be well advised 
if it examines the regulations which were enacted so many 
centuries ago. 

Another point in connection with these regulations to 
which attention must needs be drawn is that by their very 
nature they were intended to be temporary. That they con- 
tinued to be enforced throughout the reign was due to the fad 
that war conditions continued to obtain in India during the 
entire period of Alauddin's sovereignty. 
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THE HISTORICITY OF THE LOVE 
ROMANCE- DAUL RANI WA 
KHIZR KHAN. 

Dr K. R. Qanungo, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dacca University 

Hindus and Mussalmans have of late become rathet 
touchy and often unreasonable in regard to historical 
criticism. Hindus do not like Hindu women falling in love 
with Mussalmans even in the pages of past history. So one 
Hindu critic of Amir Khusrau and his poem Daul Rani wa 
Khizr Khan has, we should say, very uncharitably, attributed 
the fabrication of the love romance to the poet’s Islamic 
bias and prejudice and hatred against Hindus. He has 
attempted to prove that Deval Rani was a fictitious character. 
According to this writer Amir Khusrau perhaps distorted an 
actual historical fact. There is a Hindi epic Hammir Raso, 
and also a Sanskrit epic Hammira Maha\avya which mention 
one Devalla Devi, a daughter of the famous hero Hamir 
Chauhan of Ranthambhar ; Alauddin demanded this 
princess as the bride of his son under the threat of war ; 
Devalla Devi was willing to sacrifice h^self for the welfare 
of her father’s kingdom; but the Rajput chief’s wrath 
flared up at her suggestion ; Hamir consigned the women 
folk to the flames of Jauhar and died fighting with desperate 
valour. It is quite possible, this writer says, 

^nrr sfv % »fTiT ^ w »i^TRrTa*r ( 

^ ^ tRSTRsif m traw fairar i ' 


1 Jagan Lai Gupla, introduction, Daul Rani wa Khizr Khan, 
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This is nothing but prejudice running amock. No 
student of history with a grain of sense in him would admit 
that Amir Khusrau who had been almost an eye-witness of 
what happened at Ramthambheu; and outlived the Khalji 
dynasty is less trustworthy than the author of Hammira 
Mahakavya written 47 years after the incident simply 
because one happens to be a Muslim, the other a Hindu. 
On the contrary the Hamir Raso and Hammira Mahal^aoya 
are sad illustrations of the short memory of Hindus regarding 
their own history and sorry attempts to hide historical igno- 
rance behind the veil of fiction. 

We should however, draw the attention of historians to 
the following facts that give rise to legitimate doubt regard- 
ing the authenticity of Devalrani-Kiiizr Khan episode : 

(f) Ziauddin Barani, the earliest independent writer who 
derived most of his information from his uncle Ala-ul-Mulk, 
and also read Amir Khusrau ’s work, says that Rai Karan of 
Gujrat fled for shelter to Ramdeva of Deogiri and that his 
wives and daughters {Zanan wa dok.htaran-i-u) ieW into the 
hands of the army of Islam. (Text, p. 23], Bib. hid.). 

(li) Sixty years after Ziauddin Barani another historian, 
Yahaya Seirhindi, writes in Taril^h-i-Mul^arahshahi : “At 

the approach of Ulugh Khan the Rai was defeated 

and the country sacked : the Khan captured twenty 
elephants, ran in pursuit of the Rai so far as Somnath” (Text, 
p. 76). 

(ill) The next reliable authority, Nizamuddin Ahmad, in 
his Tahaqat-i-Ahbari repeats almost verbatim the language of 
Barani with only the interpolation of the name (perhaps 
transferred incautiously) from the marginal note of some 
Ms. to the text itself. The passage reads as follows : 
Zanan wa dokhtaran Devalrani ba k^azana wa fll ba-dasi-i- 
lashkar uflad. 

Nizamuddin knew enough Persian as not to make such 
ungrammatical construction : he would have certainly added 
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after doj^htaran ** az an Devalrani nam darad,” if 

he intended to transmit the name of any princess. 

{io) We rule out of consideration, the gossipy Badayuni 
who quotes unsuspectingly Amir Khusrau’s Daulrani wa 
Khizr Khan as if it was not a poem but a sober history. 
Ferishta and others who follow suit deserve even less 
consideration . 

(v) Forbe’s Rasmala or History of Gujrat contains a 
Hindu legend regarding the fate of Rai Karan ; but there is 
no mention of his daughters or wives Devalrani and Kamala 
Devi. Muslim histories of Gujrat such as Taril^h^i-Ahmadi 
merely repeat Amir Khusrau's love story. 

So the Devalrani story appears to have originated with 
Amir Khusrau who had no other motive except that of 
creating a heroine for his epic. 1 have discussed at length 
elsewhere that Devalrani Wa Khizr Khan is not even a 
historical romance. It belongs to the same class of works 
as Yusuf wa Zulai\ha, Shirin wa Farhad. Wrong transla- 
tions by Elliot and Dowson of some extracts have given rise to 
a wrong notion that Amir Khusrau was given a Ms. of this 
love epic composed by Khizr Khan at whose request the 
poet rendered it into Persian. 

1 have simply set the ball rolling and it is expected that 
a thorough examination of this controversy will be taken up 
by some able scholar. 
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Dr. Tarachand, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.) 

Principal, Kayastha Pathsala, A Uahabad 


Gentlemen, 

My first word must be that of gratitude to the organisers 
of the Indian History Congress for the honour they have 
done me in electing me President of the section on the 
Mughul period of Indian History. 1 am fully awzure of the 
fact that there is a number of historians in our country who 
have devoted their great talents to the study of the period, 
who have deservedly acquired high reputation in the world of 
scholarship, and who, on account of their solid achievements, 
are much worthier than 1 to fill this position ; if, then, the 
choice has fallen on me, 1 attribute it to the desire to give 
prominence to an aspect of history which, although of ever- 
abiding interest, needs to be especially emphasized to-day. 1 
mean the history of Indian culture. 

Now, before 1 speak about the period which extends 
roughly from the end of the fifteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century, I believe it will be useful to say a word 
regeurding its position in the chain of epochs which constitute 
the history of India ; for, to understand any one period, it is 
necessary to know its relations with those preceding it, and 
with the underlying continuity which finds varied expression 
in them. 1 have no doubt that unbiased historians will agree 
that Indian culture is unique. There is no living culture 
which can compare with it in age, with the possible exception 
of the Chinese. For, of its original contemporaries, the 
Iranian and the Elgyptian have scarcely retained any vestiges 
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of their eeurly forms, and the Graeco-Roman has become com- 
pletely merged in the modern European ; only the culture 
of China still maintains its continuity with the past, which is 
as hoary as that of India. 

Again, out of a score or so of cultures which attained any 
degree of distinctness in world history, only four survive 
to-day — Indie, Sinic, Arabic and European. Although each 
of these has its own basic conceptions of man and of the uni- 
verse, and each has made a distinct contribution to the under- 
standing of their nature and relations, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the ditference between the first and the last is more 
fundamental than that among the others ; so much so that 
it has become as much a dogma of scientific sociology as a 
refrain of poetry. In fact, there is no gainsaying the over- 
whelming impression of distinctness which the two make on 
the mind. 

Another feature of our culture is the extraordinary capa- 
city which it has manifested in responding to the numerous 
challenges which it has received during the course of its long 
career. China, Central Asia, Persia, Arabia, and ancient 
and modern Europe, have tested the vitality of Indian 
culture ; and, while they succeeded in casting the cultures 
of other peoples and countries in their peculim moulds, trans- 
forming or obliterating the peculiarities of the latter, they 
found in India an amazing resilience. For, while India 
accepted much from them, she retained nevertheless the 
essential continuity with her past. 

The basic fact about every culture is the balance which 
it eflFects between the demands of the inner world of spirit 
and the outer world of nature, of the real and the actual, 
the eternal and the transient. So far as our culture is con- 
cerned, one has to admit that wond» regarding the secrets of 
the unfathomable world inside has been far more active 
than curiosity about the time-space universe which surrounds 
us from without. In the result, we have produced science. 
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philosophy, art, literature, and religion, which express the 
abundant wealth of inner experience and illumine the secret 
recesses of the human spirit. Let me give one illustration of 
this tendency, which concerns widely separated epochs of our 
history. 

The first instance of this tendency is furnished by the 
earliest culture whose remains have been unearthed in the 
Indus valley. Take the statue of the three-faced god who is 
seated on a low throne, with legs bent double beneath him, 
heel to heel, and toes turned downwards. His arms are out- 
stretched, his hands with thumbs to the front resting on his 
knees, and the lower limbs bare. Or, take the hehd of the 
male statue with its eyes concentrated on the tip of the nose, 
wearing robes adorned with a trefoil pattern. No one can 
fail to recognize in these the typical attitude of Yoga. 

Two thousand years later, the Bhagavad-Gita describes in 
glowing verse a similar attitude : 



I 





II 


SEra’SBra* JPT: I 

WT few: | 


jRrfHpm ftara: i 


gw ii 

srohnpw iTsf gwgwim i 

[ Bhagatiad-Gita, Chap. VI.] 


^ “ In a pure place* rstnblislierJ on a fixed seal of lii.s own* rieillirr very mucit 

raised nor very low, made of a cloth* a black antelope and grass, one over the 

other; there having made the mind one pointed, with thought and the functions of the 
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Another two thousand years pass, and we read in the 
Akbarnama of what happened on May 23, 1 378 : 

j ijJJ j - rJj 

- tX-M I ^ 

•• ^ •• .« 

Vi^:.~^Ukw iJlXA - c^j-f Vi>i J 

jkJ p W Ii ^ lUijal’ ijUjoUc (^_JJ-4^ )j iji - Ci-i'lAjI J«’ J-J 

OjJ o-*) I J-X.J ^^itX.3 i)j ^ aj 

The sculpture of Mohenjodaro, the poetry of the Song 
Celestial, and the sonorous prose of Abul FazI find support 
in Patanjali’s aphorisms, which constitute at once the philo- 
sophy of an abiding Indian experience and the programme 
of Indian contemplation. With the key we may open 
the locked doors of many a hall in the spacious mansion of 
our culture. 

Lest I may be misunderstood, let me hasten to add that 
although inwardness is the dominant note of Indian culture, 
the epochs of its development are marked with a growing 


senses subdued, steady on hia seat, he should praclice Yoga for the purification of the 
self. Holding the body, head and neck erect, immovably steady, looking fixedly at 
the point of the nose, with unseeing gaze, llie self serene, fearless, firm in the vow of 
the Bralimachari, the mind controlled, thinking on Me, harmoni.'^cd, let him sit aspiring 
after Me. As a lamp in a witidlesr, place flickeretK not, to such is likened by the 
Yogi of subdued thought, absorbed in the Yoga of the self. Supreme jcy comes to 
this Yogi whose mind is peaceful, whose passionate nature is calmed. wl;o is sinless 
and has identified himself with the Eternal.'* 

2 That seeker after truth struck the pace of enquiry into this wide expanse (of the 
heart) and in the pleasance of chase carried on the struggle with his own self. He 
imparted the light of uniquenc- s of the pure spots and attractive fields of the selected 
abode of bliss. And as search and discovery are inter related, the lamp of sight 
was lighted, and a strange ecstasy overlook the heavenly person. The passion of 
discernment of the Divine cast its .shadow. Its description is beyond the power of 
those who are unaccustomed to high resolves, and wise men of enlightened con" 
science cannot find a way to it. 
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reception and recognition of the outward. In fact, the 
subjective, abstract, undefined and impersonal, have been 
gradually overlaid with the objective, concrete, definitive, and 
individualized. It is not possible in this address to collect 
all the evidence which is necessary to sustain this thesis. 
What I shall, however, endeavour to do, is to draw attention 
to facts relating to the period of Mughul rule, which indicate 
the stage reached in this transformation. 

The Impression which the study of the Mughul period 
produces on the mind is that of extraordinary exuberance, of 
intense movement in the field of practical affairs, of enormous 
fertility in the fields of art and of letters, and of reiharkable 
abundance of striking personalities which crowd upon the 
stage ol history. This tremendous release of the springs 
of our energy was the result of two factors, the gradually 
rising potential of the ancient cultural impulse after the 
depression caused by the early conquests of the Turkish 
invaders, and the impact of the forces originating in Central 
Asia. The result was the emergence of new forms in India. 

What we notice about the new culture is that it is organic 
in character, for the new conceptions inspire all its depart- 
ments equally, that these nev/ conceptions are based on a 
mutual exchange of ideas between the old inhabitants of the 
country and the newcomers, and that institutions of society 
are as much affected by this movement of assimilation as 
creations of the mind — ^science, philosophy, art, literature, 
religion. 

Let me deal with some of the latter. Take the sciences 
first, for scientific thought is basic to all else. It is well- 
known that Hindu mathematicians highly developed several 
branches of their science. They showed characteristically 
special aptitude in the abstract science of number, actual and 
symbolical, with the result that Arithmetic and Algebra 
attained far greater perfection in India than in any contem- 
porary or earlier civilization. In Arithmetic, the Hindus 
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were the inventors of the zero, the numeral notation, the 
positional system, and many of the methods of the four 
fundamental operations, and the checks on these operations. 
Ill Algebra, they were the first to use the concepts of nega- 
tive quantities and irrational numbers, to invent the general 
method of solving indefinite equations, and the cyclic method 
of solving quadratic equations. These are regarded by 
historians of Mathematics as the greatest achievements before 
Lagrange in the 1 7th century. They worked at Geometry, 
Conic Sections and Trigonometry also, but according to 
Cajori, “ Hindu Trigonometry is meritorious, but rests on 
Arithmetic more than on Geometry, ... on the other hand, 
their Geometry was merely Mensuration, unaccompanied 
by demonstration.” It is empirical and intuitive, working 
without the apparatus of definitions, postulates, axioms and 
proofs, and is mainly concerned with the areas of triangles 
and quadrilaterals. 

On the contrary, Muslim mathematicians evolved a 
geometrical bent of mind. They studied the works of Euclid 
and Apollonious and other Greek geometricians, and so it 
came to pass that while they excelled the Hindus in 
Geometry, they remained far behind in Algebra. The 
difference between the two is brought out in the solution of 
quadratic equations, for, whereas the Hindus solved them by 
the analytical method, the Muslims employed Geometry for 
the same purpose. 

Trigonometry, which is so nearly allied to Geometry, 
and which has such a close bearing on Astronomy, was 
studied by the Hindus, who, however, employed chords, 
sines, versed sines, and cosines mainly, and computed 
trigonometrical tables of these functions. But the Arabs 
first made real use of tangents, cotangents, secants and 
cosecants, and drew up the tangent tables. 

In Astronomy as well, the difference between the points 
of view of the Hindus and the Muslims was considerable, the 
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first laying stress upon the theoretical and calculatory, and the 
second ppon the practical and objective or observational 
aspects. The astronomical instruments mentioned in Sans- 
krit works, are the sun-dial, consisting of a vertical gnomon, 
and the clepsydra, while the armillary sphere is described 
only for purposes of demonstration. The Arabs, on the 
other hand, built fine observatories and devised improved 
instruments to correct and verify the observations of their 
predecessors ; especially did they labour on the astrolabe to 
make it perfect. 

From early times the mathematical ideas of the two 
began to exercise influence upon each other, but during the 
Mughul period this movement attained its greatest height. 
We find Muslims eager to acquaint themselves with the 
work of the Hindus and the latter returning the compli- 
ment with equal ardour. Among the treatises which were 
translated from Sanskrit into Persian we find mention of 
the following : First among them is Bhaskaracharyya’s 
Siddhanta Siromani, consisting of the four parts, Lllavatl, 
Brjaganita, Grahaganita, and Goladhyaya. They were all 
appropriated in Persian compilations and translations. 
Lilavatl was translated by Faizi, and Bijaganita (Algebra) 
by Ataullah Rashidi. Dasturul’ amal by an unknown writer 
contains an account of Hindu Astronomy and Zubdatul 
Qawanin by Harsukh Rai Sahgal of Hindu Arithmetic. 
Bada’iul Funun, another arithmetical book based on Lilavatl, 
was translated by Medini Mai. Tanjim and Burhanul Kifayat 
by anonymous authors and Anwarul Nujum by Qubul 
Muhammad Ansari on Hindu Astronomy and Hukmur 
Riyazi by Muhammad Zaman were books on Mathematics 
and Astronomy ; so were Risala dar ‘ Ilmi Najum and Jadwal 
Sittin Buzurg by Muhammad Baqar Yazdi. Burhanul 
Ikhtiyarat dar Ta’yini Saa’t ba tariq Hunud and’Uyunud Din 
Shah's Risalah-i-Nujum were translations of Ratna Mala. 
Bahaud Din Amill, whose Khulastul Hisab was one of the 

I20-I290B 
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most popular text-books in those times, borrowed the rule 
of nine for checking the accuracy of multiplication from 
Hindu treatises. Humayun, the astronomer king, whose 
devotion to the lore of the stars was the cause of his un- 
timely death, so much absorbed the Hindu atmosphere as to 
order the wearing of robes of different colours on different 
days of the week, corresponding to the colour of the presid- 
ing planet of the day. At Akbar's instance Hakim Fathullah 
Shirazi translated Zlj-i-Mirzai into Sanskrit. 

On the other side we have treatises in Sanskrit and Hindi 
showing the influence of Arab science. Weber, in his History 
of Indian Literature, points out the numerous technical terms 
which Hindu astronomers borrowed from Arabic without 
much change in their shape. Outt and Singh in the history 
of Hindu Mathematics refer to the Gelosia method (Kapat 
Sandhi) which appears in GanesKa’s Ganita Manjarl, a 
commentary on Lllavatl written in the 1 6th century. The 
method appears first in the writings of AI Banna (1 3th 
century) and Abu Zakarlya al Hassar (12th century). We 
have also an astrological work for calculating auspicious days 
(muhortas), bearing the title Jyotirvidabharana (16th cen- 
tury) and ascribed to one Kalidasa, which shows Arab in- 
fluence. Kamalakara’s Siddhanta Tattva Viveka shows 
knowledge of Muslim Astronomy. MathuranSth Sukla wrote 
the Jyotish Siddhantasara in Benares by the order of Raja 
Dalachandra in 1778, drawing his materials chiefly from 
Arabic sources. There is a number of works in Sanskrit 
which deal with the influence of the stars on the life of man 
and seek to forecast the events of the year. They bear the 
title of Tajika Sastra. Among the authors occur the names 
of Keshava (Tajika Paddhati), Haribhatta (Tajikasara), Surya 
(Tajika Alankara), Nilkantha (Todarananda), Govinda 
(Risala), Balkrishna (Tajika Kaustubha), etc. 

But the outstanding name in the field of Astronomy is 
that of Mirza Raja Sawai Jai Singh (born in 1 693), under 
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whose enlightened patronage Arabic astronomical works were 
translated into Sanskrit. He was himself an excellent 
mathematician and astronomer, and, at his instance, Pandit 
Jagannath translated from the Arabic Ptolemy’s Almagest 
(Siddhantasara Kaustubha), and Nayana Sukh Upadhyaya 
rendered Euclid’s Geometry into Sanskrit (Rekhagamita). 
Nasiruddin Tusi’s work on the use of circular instruments was 
rendered from Arabic into Sanskrit under the title of Katara. 
Jai Singhs ’ chief aim, however, was to correct the calculations 
of the astronomical tables then in existence, and for this 
purpose he erected five wonderful observatories, at Jaipur, 
Delhi, Muttra, Ujjain and Benares and compiled the Zlj-i- 
Muhammad Shahi. 

We find also dictionaries of Arabic-Sanskrit technical 
terms evidently to help the learners to understand Arabic 
scientific terms. For instance, the Paras! Jatakam which 
begins thus ; 

and the P^asi Prakasha which was compiled by Vedanga 
Raya under the patronage of Shah Jahan. 

in Hindi also works were compiled on Mathematics, 
Astronomy and Astrology, on the basis of Persian and 
Arabic books. Instances are the Mata Chandra (on Astro- 
nomy) of Fateh Singh, who is also the author of Dsistur 
Malaka, a book on acountancy, of Muhram which described 
the method of forecasting the events of the year, and of Guna 
Prakasha (on Mathematics) ; Hari Prasad's Hisab ; Sathik on 
Astronomy ; and other books furnish other instances. 

If we consider the other sciences we find similar 
tendencies. In medicine we have translations of Sanskrit 
treatises into Persian, e.g., Bodleian MSS., 1615; Tibb-i- 
Hindi of Hakim AliManullah Khan; M’adan us Shifa-i- 
Sikandari compiled by Bhuvah bin Khawas Khan from 
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Indian sources and divided into three parts, (1) Sutra Sthana, 
(2) Saririka Sthana, and (3) Nidana Chikitsa : Dasturul- 
itibba by Muhammad Qasim Hindu Shah Farishta, which is a 
compendium according to the Indian systems ; Talif-i-Shatif 
by Hakim Muhammad Sharif Khan ; I'uhfatul Mumnin of 
Muhammad Momin ul Husaini Tanakbuni who mentions the 
treatises of Bahar (Vagbhata), Jarak (Charaka), Mastchuk (un- 
identified), Bhojadeva and Susruta. 

Indian drugs were described by Mulla 'All bin Husain al 
Ansarl in the Ikhtiyarat-i-Bad’i-i, by ul Siddiqi al Jayasi 
in his Anisul-itibba, and by S. Abdul FathNamkin in Bustan 
Afroz ; and parts of the human body and drugs were given 
in Arabic and Hindi by Aithippa in Tibb-i Bahri-o-Barri. 
Veterinary science is represented by Farasnamas of Ibn Sayid 
Abul Husain Hashimi and ’Abdullah Kh^, by Salihotra of 
’Abdullah bin Safi who lived at Gulbarga during the reign of 
Ahmad Shah Wall Bahmani, and of Khwaja ’Abdullah of 
Jahangir’s reign, and by Gajrajnama and Filnama, etc. 
Treatises in Sanskrit dealing with the classification and 
characteristics of women and their diseases were often 
rendered into Persian. We meet with Muhammad Quli 
Jami’s Koka Sastra (1626-27 A.D.), Miftah us-Surur-i-i 
’Adil Shahl by Mahmud Ayaz, and Khulasatul ’Aish-i- 
’Alam Shahi. 

On the other hand, the Arabic and Persian works were 
either translated or utilized in Sanskrit and Hindi compilations. 

I give a few names below : Hikamat Prakasha by Mahadeva 
Bhatta, Lakshmanotsava by Laksmana, son of Amar Singh, 
Todarananda, Rasa Ratnakar by Pahar Saiyyad, Vaidyaka 
by Lukman, Qaraba-din-i-Shifal, Tibb, llaj Parasi Prakash, 
and Tibb-Sikandari translated by Tika Rsm. 

In the Sanskrit treatises of the 16th and subsequent cen- 
turies, distinct traces of the influence of Arab medicine and 
ancillary sciences are found. Rasapradipa, Rasa Kaumudi, 
Bhavaprakasha, Dhatukriya, and Arkaprakasha, which were 
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compiled in the 16th and later centuries, not only mention the 
fell disease which the Europeans introduced into India about 
this time, but also new drugs like Chob Chlni, Mausih, Para- 
slka, ’Akarkarha, etc. Again Madhava’s Rasakaumudi, 
Govinda Dasa's Bhaishajya Ratnavali and other works des- 
cribe the prepeuration of mineral acids and use the newly 
coined term “dravaka” (solvent) for them. There is no 
doubt that “the regular application of the mineral acids to 
technical operations dates from the time of the Emperor 
Akbar or perhaps a little earlier.” (P. C. Ray: History of 
Hindu Chemistry, p. 187.) 

It will not be out of place to mention here that encyclo- 
paedic treatises containing accounts of many sciepces were 
rendered from one language to another. Instances are the 
Bhupal Sastra by an unknown author, which is a Persian 
encyclopaedia of general information regarding Hindu sciences 
(iMS., Edinburgh, 326), Majmu’a of Ganga Bishan Kaul deal- 
ing with Hindu mythology, customs, practices, etc., in 
Persian and Hindustani (MS., A.S.B., 1717), Fuhfatul Hind 
of Mirza Khan bin Fukhruddln Muhammad which contains a 
description of Pingala, Tuka, Alankara, Sringara, Sangita, 
Koka, and Samudrika (MSS,, Khuda Bakhsh Library, Nos. 
911-912). Other works like Shahid-i-Sadiq of Muhammad 
Sadiq AzadanI (K.B. Library, 913) and Farhang-i-Aurang- 
shahi by Hidayat Ullah (MS., A. S. B., 1367)deal with Indian 
subjects, e.g., Pranayama, minerals, plants and animals of 
India. 

Of the Arabic encyclopaedic works which were translated 
into Persian and of Persian works compiled on their lines in 
India which were studied both by the Hindus and by the 
Muslims, Jawahir ul ’Ulum-i-Humayunl by Muhammad Fazii 
Samarqandi, ’Uqul ’Ushra of Muhammad Bararl Ummi (Shah 
Jahan’s reign), and translations of Mujmil ul Hikmat of Imam 
MajritI of Maghribi, Danish Nama-i-A’Iai of Ibn-i-Sina, Jami 
ul U’lum of Fakhruddin Razi, Durratut Taj of Qutub Uddin 
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Mahmud Sh&razT, Nafais u! funun fi ’Araisul *Uyun of 
Muhammad Amili, were best known. 

Another group of books, which may be classified as 
pseudo-science or nescience (the Kullahu Sirrun of the Arabic 
classifications), flourished like noxious weeds choking the fair 
fields of knowledge and wisdom. Under this head may be 
counted such subjects as astrology, horoscopy, geomancy, 
palmistry, physiognomy, phrenology, interpretation of 
dreams, magic, etc. A list of books in Persian, Sanskrit and 
Hindi could be compiled showing how a fusion had taken 
place among the two communities so far as the study of these 
was concerned. Utter futility and sheer waste of menial 
energy as this literature exhibits, it is nevertheless an interest- 
ing expression of the common attitudes and ways of thought 
that prevailed in India in the period 1 am considering. 

But let me peiss on to subjects worthier of our attention 
and of really greater intrinsic value. First among them shall 
1 take literature. The first thing that strikes us about it is its 
abundance. It appears as if the floodgates of creative energy 
were thrown wide open ; and, whether the medium of 
expression is Persian or some form of Hindi, an ever-increas- 
ing flow presses onwards. Poets, story -writers, historians, 
biographers, belle-lettrists in numbers almost beyond count, 
contribute to this profusion. All communities are represented 
among the writers, and, although it is true that the proportion 
of Muslim authors in Hindi and allied languages and of 
Hindus in Persian is, for obvious reasons, unequal, it is sur- 
prising that the number of Muslim Hindi writers and of 
Hindu Persian writers is so large. And it is not merely a 
matter of quantity, for the quality of literature produced, 
judged from the highest standards of literary criticism, is 
amazin gly high. We find also that the credit for attaining such 
standards is shared by the two communities in either field. 

Whatever other factors may have been responsible for this 
tremendous output, there is no doubt whatever that the 
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enlightened patronage, the broad sympathies, and the inex- 
haustible generosity of the Mughul Emperors, their princes, 
noblemen and governors, and of the independent and feuda- 
tory Rajas, powerfully stimulated the growth of this literature. 
In fact, during this period, the Mughul courts became the 
lodestone towzirds which artists, poets and literary men were 
attracted from far and near. In the present times of national 
backwardness and of intellectual and material poverty, it does 
one’s heart good to read what foreigners seeking our hospita- 
lity thought of our country. Says Saib ; 

Vi ’ . V m. * Jli iS O- L t j C 

Abu Talib Kalim : 

l»ju j i-* j^l 

^j|0 Lis «Aj-* j 

Ij fjl •!/-? ^ 

’Ah Quit Salim : 

Jl — JjuasJ ^UL, 

Kausari : 

And Shikebf Isfahan! : 

3 yjLSLk j ^ »a-J I — ^ 

t* 

Ixfi taiwol lo dy) ^ I J O A^ ^ ».* L^ 

But these courts extended their welcome not only to poets 
from Samarkand, Bukhara, Iran and Khorasan, but also to 
poets of the land who composed their works in the Hindi 
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languages. Many of the greatest among them found in the 
Mughuls their supporters. Akbetr patronised Sur, Hari Dasa 
SwamI, Ganga Bhatta, Bana, Narhari, Parmananda, Madho 
and others ; Jahangir patronised Keshab Misra, Mohan Sahaj 
Sanehi and Usman. The Tuzuk-i~jahangD:I record, the 
award of an elephant to a Hindi poet introduced to him by 
Raja Suraj Singh. Shahjahan’s proteges were Sundar Kavi, 
Siromani Misra and Banarsi Dasa. Aurangzeb showed favour 
to poets like Mati Ram, Vrinda and Kalidasa Trivedi, and 
even Bhusan, the great panegyrist of Shivaji, is said to have 
been present for some time at the Emperor’s court. Many 
Hindu poets served ’Azam, Mu’azzam and Farrukhsiyar. But 
among the later Mughuls no one showed greater appreciation 
for Hindi poets than Muhammad Shah, who was the patron 
of Anand Ghan, Surati Misra, Jugal Kishor and Ghanananda. 
The Mughul nobility worthily headed by Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan, himself a Hindi poet of the first rank, imitated the 
good example of their Emperors, but it is not possible to give a 
complete list of all of them here. One illustration will suffice. 
Saiyid Rahmat Ullah who was the Hakim of Jajmau during 
Aurangzeb’s reign and who was very fond of Hindi poetry 
besides being a profound scholar and meritorious poet, 
received the celebrated Chintamani, brother of Bhusan and 
Mati Ram, and conferred upon him robes and other gifts. 
Chintamani composed in his praise the following k.aoita : 

nrsT jh snis nrsnrm ?E55?n3r i 

The lit^ature which was produced in these times 
possessed certain common cheuracteristics which throw much 
light upon the cultural and social relation of the Indian 
peoples. Among these characteristics some have reference 
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to what may be called the formal aspects of literature, 
and others to its contents. Among the former we may 
consider language, versification and mannerism ,* and, in 
the latter, classification, themes, subjects and spirit of 
literature. 

So far as the problem of language is concerned, the 
give and take between the Persian and Hindustani languages 
was mutual. On the one hand, the language of Persian 
writers became Indianized, their vocabulary absorbed many 
Hindi words and idioms, and their diction was affected by 
Indian ways of thought and expression — so much so that 
an Indian Persian style, distinct from the native Persian, 
was evolvod. Similar developments occurred in the Indian 
languages. Before the Mughul rule had been established, 
Rajasthani in the west and Magadhi in the east were the media 
of literary expression in Northern India. These languages 
were gradually giving way to Braj Bhasha, Avadi and 
Bundelf, and along with them the patois of Delhi, later 
known as Khari Boll, was being transformed in the Deccan, 
Gujrat and other provinces of Delhi Sultanate into a literary 
language to which the name Urdu has been applied. 

As illustrations of these tendencies, take the Humayun 
Nama of Gulbadan Begum. Dr. A. S. Siddiqi has compil- 
ed a long list of Hindi words which are to be found in 
this work which was produced quite early in the period 
{vide Jha Commemoration Volume), and he remarks, “some 
of the Indian words used by the Princess surprise the 
reader, and the only inference to be drawn is that the 
early Mughul invaders adopted Indian manners and 
customs readily and without prejudice.” Nor does the 
Humayun Nama stand alone, for the same kind of infusion 
is found in other books. 

On the other hand, Mr. R. P. Dewhurst collected 
over 90 Arabic and Persian words . in the seven hundred 
odd couplets of Bihari Lai’s Satsai (J.R.A.S., 1915), and 

121— I290B 
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Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai has shown that several 
thousand such words have become enshrined in Hindi 
works. In this connexion it is interesting to note the 
jeux de esprit of poets like Khusro, Rahim and others, who 
joined Sanskrit or Hindi and Persian or Urdu hemistiches 
in the same couplets. Here is an example from Rahim’s 
Madanasataka : 

fTc?ft?irer 11 

And another example from a poem of Mulla Do Piyaza : 

Dictionaries of Persian and Hindi like Khaliq Bari 
wrongly attributed to Khusro, Dastur us Sibian, Khawan- 
-i-Yaghma, Farhang-i-Shir-o-Shakar and others, illustrate 
the same tendencies. 

The rapproachement between the languages was partly 
the effect of natural intercourse between their speakers 
and partly of deliberate cultivation. If Hindus learnt 
Persian in large numbers because it was the language 
of the rulers and therefore necessary for their advance- 
ment in public service and also because they took 
a genuine interest in the literature and science of 
which it was the key, the Mussalmans acquired the Indian 
languages not merely for political reasons, or in order 
to propagate their faith and to understand the mind of their 
subjects, but also because they developed a real admiration 
for the literature enshrined in them. It is impossible to 
explain on any other ground the extraordinary phenomena 
that the Hindi literature counts a number of Muslim names 
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in the first rank of its writers, and the Hindu community 
produced a number of authors who have made contributions 
of a more or less permanent value to the literature in 
Persian. Among the former, the names of Kabir, Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi, Rahim, Raskhan and Raslfti may be 
mentioned ; and among the latter Chandra Bhan Brahman, 
Ananda Ram Mukhlis, Lachml Narain Shafiq, Brindaban 
Das, and Tekchand Bah^. 

In the matter of verse-forms the most important change 
to notice is the growth of the popularity of rime. The 
ancient Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literatures have few traces 
of rime ; alliteration {anuprdsa) there is, but the repetition 
of the same sounds in the end- words is rare if not wholly 
absent. On the other hand, Arabic and Persian literatures 
abound in rime, which constitutes the basis of the unity 
and harmony of a poem. The use of rime in Hindi is 
really part of the general problem of the introduction of 
this Semitic rhetorical device into the Aryan unrimed poetry. 
But there is no occasion to discuss it here. All that need 
be said is that even if rime has an independent origin in 
medieval India, its popularity is undoubtedly due to growing 
familiarity with Persian models. 

A connected matter is the introduction of the Indian 
metres into Urdu verse which ordinarily follows Persian in its 
prosody, and of the metres of Urdu into Hindi. Illustra- 
tions are so common that 1 need not produce any. It is not, 
however, generally recognised that Hindi has borrowed some 
forms from Persian which it has made its own, and that 
Persian writers endeavoured to popularize some Hindi 
forms but without much success, for the simple reason 
that they could not dictate fashions to the writers of Iran 
without whose approval no form could be permanently 
adopted. Of the hrst the most important example is the 
Masnavi, and it was in the fitness of things that Muslim poets 
like Qutban, Manjhan and Malik Muhammad Jayasi gave 
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currency to it by means of such poems as Mrigavatl, Madhu 
Malati and Padmavat. The form of versification which they 
adopted consisted of a number of Chaupais (five to seven) 
followed by Doha. The form took root and Tuisidasa, in 
his celebrated Ramacharita Manas, adopted it. 

With regeurd to the latter, we meet with Persian versions 
of Sanskrit and Hindi poems describing the human figure 
from head to foot (Nayaka Barnan, Nakhsikha), and in 
Arabic a treatise on the basis of Hindu rhetoric. Of the 
first, the examples are Ziauddtn Nakshabi's Juziat wa Kulli- 
yat, Hasan bin Muhammad Sharf-ud-Din ar Rami’s Anisul’- 
ussaq, and Sarapa by an unknown author (Ethe, Vol. 1, 
1 767) ; and of the second, Ghulam ’All Azad Bilgrami’s 
TasliyatuI Fuwad (Brocke’mann, Gesch. der Araber Litter- 
atur), besides the Tuhfatul Hind of Mirza Muhammad bin 
Fakhruddin in Persian. 

1 might draw attention to another small but significant 
feature, namely, the employment of the pen-name 
(Takhallus) in poetry. So far as 1 know, Sanskrit is devoid 
of it, all ancient poetry being normally anonymous. But the 
Persian custom is different and every poet considers it 
necessary to announce himself and his personality by 
mentioning his pen-name in some part — usually the last 
or penultimate line — of the poem. Hindi and allied 
languages adopted this practice. 

Another minor matter but of piquant interest is the use 
of the divine invocation by the Hindi and Persian writers. 
It is curious that while both Hindu and Muslim traditions 
enjoined that before commencing a work che author should 
invoke God, the nature of the invocation depended not upon 
author’s religion but upon his language. Both Hindus 
and Muslims, when writing in Persian would begin “in the 
name of Allah the merciful and compassionate,'’ while 
both would start their Hindi compositions after paying 
obeisance to Gane^, Saras wati, or some other Hindu 
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deity. The first phenomenon is so well known that no 
illustrations ne ed be adduced. Of the second a few 
examples may be given. Rahim begins his Madana Sataka 
with Sri Ganesaya Namah ; Ahmad, a writer who flourished 
during the reign of Jahangir and wrote on Samudrika, does 
the same; A hmadullah Dakshana, writing on Nayakabheda, 
begins with Sri Ramji Sahaya, atha Saraswati ki stuti, atha 
Ganesa ki stuti ; Y’akiib Khad compiled a Rasabhushana 
and calls upon Sri Ganeshjl, Sri Saraswatiji, Sri Radha 
Krishnaji, Sri Gauri Sankarji ; Ghulam Nabi Raslin begins 
with Sri Ganesaya Namah, both his Angadarpana and his 
Rasaprabodha. ’Azam Khan, who composed Singaradarpan 
at the comman d of Muhammad Shah, pays obeisance to 
Ramanuja (Srimate Ramanujaya Namah); Lukman, the author 
of a treatise on medicine, renders homage to Ganesa and 
Guru (teacher), and Saiyid Pohur, author of Rasa Ratnakar, 
a medical book, bends his head before Ganesa. 

If we now turn from these externalia to the subject-matter 
and themes of literature, we find on the one hand the Hindu 
writers engaged upon Muslim themes, and on the other 
the Muslims so enamoured of Hindu subjects as to make 
them the basis of many of their works in Persian, sometimes 
to translate them outright, and often to use the Indian 
languages themselves to express and interpret them. Love 
and romance constitute the common substance of their songs 
and poetry, but this substance is moulded in such passion- 
ately humanistic forms as to obliterate the distinction between 
the worldly and the otherworldly, which, however, is never 
entirely absent from their consciousness. 

Among Hindus who composed verses in Persian numer- 
ous naunes could be cited. It is true the Muslim compilers 
of anthologies and histories of poetry have generally neglect- 
ed to mention them, but the consoling fact is that Persian 
Tadhkira writers of Iran have meted out a similar fate to 
the Muslim poets of India. Hindu (1559), Brahman 
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(Shahjahan's reign). Kishan Chand Ikhlas (Jahangir’s reign), 
Banwarl Das Wah (1662), who attempted an imitation of 
the Masnavi of Maulana Rum, Siyalkotl Mai Warusta (1766), 
Jaswant Rai Munshi (1712), Shiva Ram Haya (1731), 
Tansukh Rai Shauq (1756), Anand Ghan (1794), the writer 
of a Masnavi named Kajkulah, Tika Ram Bahjat, and 
others mentioned in M'irajul Khayal of Wazir Ali ibrati, 
and Safina-i'Khushgo of Brindaban Das, belong to a list 
which could be extended if necessary. 

In Persian prose a number of stories and fables were 
written by Hindu authors. Examples are Gashayash 
Namah (Indian tales) by Khwaja Raj Karan (1689), Rang&i 
Bahar (story of Bahram and the daughter of Darab) by 
Kripa Dayal Khattri (1742), Qlssa-i-Nauroz Shah (in intima- 
tion of the Arabian Nights) by Udit Chand Kayasth ’.Aziz 
(1 744), Malahat Maqal (anecdotes) by Dalpat Rai (1763), 
Sinhasan Battisi by Chaturbhuj Kayat (Akbar’s reign), by 
Bihari Mai Khattri (Jahangir’s reign), by ibn Har Karan 
Das (Shahjahan’s reign), by Kishan Das Basdeo Lahori 
(Aurangzeb’s reign), by Chandra bin Madho Ram (later). 
Madho Das Gujrati composed the story of Manka-o-Manohar 
(1687), Brahman of Hisar Tuhfatul Hikayat or Haftgona, 
Ranjit Rai of the tale of the sparrow and the red fairy (Kunjs- 
hak-o-lal pari) ; and Rup Narain (1709) displayed his powers 
in that four de force known as Shash Jihat where by adopt- 
ing different ways of reading, six stories are told. 1 may 
mention here that Banwali translated the Prabodha Chandro- 
daya Nataka of Krishna Misra from Sanskrit into Persian 
under the title of Gulzar-i-Hal, or Tul’u-i-Qamar-i-M’arifat. 

Among letter-writers there are many quite well-known 
names, e.g., Harkaran (Jahangir), Chandrabhan (Shahjahan), 
Sujan Rai (1695), Ram Narain (1776), Bhupat Rai (1616), 
Sambhu Lai Munshi (1794), Thori Mai Tamkin (1726), 
Dalpat Rai (1794), Lachhmt Narain Shafiq (1790), Ranchhor 
Das (1732-33), Lekhraj Munshi (1698), Madho Ram, etc. 
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History and biography were not much cultivated by the 
Hindus in pre-Muslim times, but during the Mughul period, 
quite a number of works was composed on these subjects 
in Persian sis well as in Hindi. Among the Persian works, 
mention may be made of Rai Brindaban Das’s Lubbut 
Tawarikh which is an abridgement of Tarikh-i-Farishta 
(1694), Sujan Rai’s Khulasatut-Tawarikh (1695), Bhim Sen’s 
Tarikh-i-Dilkash which describes Aurangzeb’s military tran- 
sactions in the Deccan, Chandrabhan’s Char Chaman, Rai 
Chatarman’s Chahar Gulshan, Anand Rup Brahman's 
Nizam-i-Danish, Kamraj’s ’Ibrat Namah (which is a life of 
Azamshah), Lachhmi Narain’s Tanmiq-i-Shigraf (History of 
the Deccan), M’athir-i-Asafi (History of the Nizams), Bisatul 
Ghanaim (History of the Marathas), Banwall Das Wali’s 
Rajavall, Munshi Hari Ram's Raj Sohavali, Shiva Prasad’s 
Tarlkh-i-Faiz Bakhsh ( 1776), Narain Kaul ’Ajiz’s Tarlkh-i- 
Kashmlr , Duni Chand’s Keoghar Namah (History of the 
Gokhars), Kewal Ram’s Tadhkiratul Umara (1781), 
Jagat Rai’s Farhang-i-Kar-dani, Arya Mai's Dasturul ’Amal- 
i-Agahi and Todeu: Mai's Dasturul ’Amal (administrative 
manuals), Bhagwan Das’s Shahjahan Namah, Ishar Das's 
Futuhat-i-’Alarngiri, etc. 

The writing of histories in Persian led to a vogue of 
historiography in Indian languages. We find notices of 
works in Sanskrit written during this period, e.g., Sarva- 
desavrittanta Samgrahaof Mahesa Thakur (1650), Vijayapura 
Katha (I.O. Sanskrit MS. 4107), Jagannath Pandit’s Jagada- 
bharana (in praise of Dara) and Asaf Vilasa (in praise of 
Asaf Khan), Lakshmipati’s Nripatinitigarbhita Vritta (a 
versified account of the historical events which occurred after 
the death of Bahadur Shah), Ranchhor Bhatt's Amara Kavya 
and Raja Prasasti, Vimala Muni’s Hirasau bhagyam (an 
account of Jain Munis at Akbar’s court \ and Jayasuri’s life 
of Karamchand. The Gangadasa-Pratapa vilasa of Ganga- 
dhara is a drama containing an account of incidents in the 
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life of the Raja of Champaner and of Sultan Muhammad of 
Ahmadabad. 

In Hindi a number of Khyats was composed in Rajpu- 
tana, e.g., by Mehta Nainsi, Kaviraj and Mundhiyar ; 
Sewak wrote the Akbarnama (Search for Hindi MSS., 1907) ; 
an unknown Misra, a Shahnama which gives dyn 2 istic lists 
from Yudhisthira to Shah ’ Alam ; Dayal Das, the Rana 
Rasa which describes the wars of Pratap and Akbar ; Man 
Kavi Jaya, Sinha Charita and Raj Vilas; and Keshava, 
Jahangir Chandrika. 

Of administrative manuals in Hindi there is quite a con- 
siderable list. The names of Culab Singh Bakhshi (1693), 
Himmat Singh, Teja Singh, Gane^ Kavi, Fateh Singh, 
Kamalajan, Bansidhar, Dhiraj Singh, Sukh Lai, Rani 
Singh, Parmeshwari Das, etc., are met in the lists of 
MSS. . of Hindi. Their works have such titles as 
Daftar Namah, Dasturul Amal, Dastur Sagar, Dastur 
Chintamani, etc. 

The Mussalman writers who worked upon Hindu subjects 
may be divided into two groups. To the first group belong 
those who wrote in Persian and to the second those who 
adopted Hindi as the medium of expression. In the first 
group were — Faizi who wrote the Masnavi Nal-o-Daman, 
which is based upon the famous story of Raja Nala in the 
Mahabharata; Abdus Shukur BazmI (1617) and ’Aqil Khan 
RazI { 1 634) who translated the Padmavat ; Shaikh Nur 
Muhammad (1649) and Mir ’Askari Razi (1654) who versi- 
fied the tale of Manohar and Madhu Malati ; Muhammad 
Murad (1685) the writer of Dastur-i-Himmat or the story of 
KamrOp and Kamlata; Bayani (1694) the writer of ’Ishq 
Namah or the story of Mahyar and Chandra Badan ; Shah 
Faqir Ullah Afrin and Mir Qamrud Din of Hir-o-Ranjha 
(1730); Amanat(1732) of Jalwai Dhat which describes the 
adventures of Sri Krishna; Tzzat Ullah Bangali (1722) of 
Bakawali, 
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Many of these stories which were written in verse were 
reproduced in prose. Besides them Abdul Qadir Badaoni 
rendered Sinhasan Battlsl into Persian prose and gave the 
title Khirad Afza to his work (1575); Tajud Din Mufti 
translated the Hitopadesa into Persian and called it Mufarrah 
ul Qulob (Akbar’s reign) ; Faizi is reputed to have trans- 
formed many of the stories of Katha Sarit Sagara into 
Persian. Majndn Raflql composed his Risala-i-Naz-o-Niaz 
to explain the vicissitudes of love ; Ghulam ’Ah Azad in the 
Gheizlan-i-Hind made known to Persian readers that peculiar 
product of the Hindu mind, viz., Nayikabheda. He also 
wrote in Arabic a work on Hindu Rhetoric. An anonymous 
author, who lived in Oudh during S'aadat ’AH Khan’s reign, 
wrote a treatise on politics in the form of anecdotes concern- 
ing the two ministers Sumat and Kumat of the King 
Paramatma. 

The Bodleian Library contains manuscripts of Hindu 
stories in Persian, and one of them (No. 1994) has the 
following tales : Sangram Asura, Dhanwantara, Raja Soma 
Sharma, Smika Rikshishwar and Raja Brihat Sen, Raja 
Pratap Rudra, Raja Sudharma, Raja Rituparna, Raja 
Indraman, Vyas Deo and Parasar, Raja Sikhandi, Raja 
Chitrangada, Chanak Brahman, etc. 

The Curzon MS. No. 121 contains the story of the birth 
of Raja Bikramajit and the tales of Betal the ghoul ; and the 
Egerton MS. No. 707 describes the story of Sit Basant. 

Among other stories are the Tutinamah of Abul Fazl and 
Muhammad Qadiri(17th cent.), Bahar-i-Danish of Shaikh 
’Inayat Ullah (1677), ’Ajib ul Qisas and Qissa-i-Malik 
Muhammad and Shahr Banu composed during Shah Alam s 
reign y Qissa-i-Cherman ruler of Calicut, Gulshan-i-Husn, 
Afasina-i-Maninl, Manohar-o-Ratnavali. 

Muslim historians concerned themselves with Hindu 
principalities and composed their annals. To this class belong 
the history of the Marathas, of the Sikhs, of Coorg, of 

122-I290B 
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Mysore, of Gwalior, etc. The Raja-Taranginl of Kalhana 
attracted a good deal of attention and several versions were 
made — by Haidar-ibn-Hasan in 1618-21, and by Muhammad 
’Azaun in 1735. 

Of the work of the Mussalmans in Hindi the volume is 
quite large. But it is not so much its quantity which is 
remarkable. It is true that from the earliest origins of 
Hindi literature Mussalman poets shared in its growth, and 
we find names like those of Mas'iid S'ad Salman, Amir 
Khusrau and Daud associated with those stages. It is also 
true that during the period of its greatest development from 
the 1 3th to the 18th century, the patronage of Muslim rulers 
and the interest of Muslim writers were forthcoming in 
great abundance. We find many learned men and pious 
saints studying Indian languages and making use of them 
for spreading their religious ideas. Historians of Hindi 
literature count almost all the Mughul emperors and many 
of the Mughul princes among the composers of Hindi verse. 
The result naturally was the production of a considerable 
volume of literature. But the really remarkable thing about 
this literature is its superior quality and high standard. 
How these newcomers to India learnt the language of the 
country, entered into the spirit of its culture, and created 
original works of an abiding literary value, is an amazing 
historical phenomenon. For if we take the two main 
divisions of Hindi literature, the religio-mystic and the 
secuW-artistic, we find Muslim poets in the front rank 
in both. 

The first division is subdivided into three classes : alle- 
gorical, devotional in relation to an impersonal divine 
principle, and devotional with reference to a personal deity. 
The first class is strangely speaking a creation of the 
Muslims, and almost a monopoly of theirs. Qutbzui (Mri- 
gavati), Manjhan (Madhumalatl), Malik Muhammad jayasi 
(Padmavatl), Usman (ChitrSvali), Shaikh Nabi (Gyandip), 
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Qasim Shah (Hans Jawahar), Nur Muhammad (Indravati). 
Fazil Shah (Prem Ratna), belong to this group of writers. 
The most noticeable ch2uract^istic of their poems is the 
fusion of Hindu and Muslim ideas. Malik Muhamrhad 
Jayasi’s Padmavati, which is the most celebrated among 
these poems, may be taken as an illustration. The story is 
wholly Indian, the characters are Indian, their ways and 
manners are Indian, the scenes in which the actions lie are 
Indiein, in short the structure is Indian from beginning to 
end. Yet it is not a Hindu poem, for Islamic beliefs 
inspire it. What the poet has, however, done is to breathe 
into a secular amatory tale the spirit of Indo-Muslim itiystic 
philosophy, and to transform the story of worldly vicissi- 
tudes of ordinary humans into the symbol of a spiritual 
conflict and an eternal quest. 

The second class of literature was initiated by that great 
mystic whose thought dominated the Middle Ages of Indian 
History, namely, Kabir. He was a Muslim weaver ; yet 
he cleared a path through the jungle of superstition, igno- 
rance and communal antagonism, which was trodden by 
his numerous followers, both Hindu and Muslim. Among 
those whom he stimulated may be counted Guru Nanak and 
Akbar. His mystical, broadly tolerant synthesis of Hindu 
and Muslim faiths found adequate expression in his deeply 
poetical verses. Among Mussalrnans he had a number of 
imitators who also adopted his language and style, namely. 
Baba Farid, Raj jab, Yarl Sahib and Dariya Sahib. 

The third class of religio-mystical poetry is concerned 
with the cult of the deity in the forms of Krishna and Rama. 
Surdasa and Tulsi have given immortal expression to the 
devotion of the Hindus to these two. Yet even in this class, 
and especially in the poetry which embodies the Bhakti of 
Krishna, the Muslim poets have made a mark for them- 
selves. Literary critics agree that Raskhan's poems equal 
in the depth of their religious fervour and in the richness 
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of their passionate love anything written by any other poet. 
Nay» more ; for in purity of diction he excels even the great 
Sur who has mixed Avadhi with Brajbhasa. Others who 
sang of Krishna’s love were Alam, Kadir, Jamal, Mubarak, 
Tahir or Ahmad, and Taj. 

In the secular-cirtistic division of poetry are included the 
various forms of ars poeiica — erotics, rhetoric, poetics, 
humour, anthologies, poetical biographies, etc. The 
acknowledged masters in this sphere were, of course, Keshava 
Das, Bihari Lai, and Deva. But Muslim poets followed close 
upon their steps. In describing the Hindi poets of Bilgram, 
Mur Ghulam ’Ali Azad, comparing the poetry of Arabic 
and Persian with Hindi, admits with unusual frankness that 
the latter is nowhere behind the former ; on the other 
hand in the particular branch of ars poetica, it carries 
the palm over Arabic and Persian ; 

• • 

K 4 U jO dXLj - oJjio <.) ^ 1:^4 J^l*-**^ 

He has mentioned eight important Hindi poets of Bilgram, 
viz.. Shaikh Shah Muhammad Farmull who lived in Akbar's 
reign ; Saiyid Nizamud-Din Madhunayak who attained a 
great reputation in Indian music ; Diwan Sayid Rahmat 
Ullah who was the magistrate of Jajman and Baiswara and 
who patronised Chintamani ; Mir Abdul jalil who helped 
the advancement of Misra Divakar ; Sayid Ghulam Nabl 
Raslln the author of Anga Darpana and Rasaprabodha ; 

The creators of significance in Arabic and Persian have distilled blood from 
the veins of thought, and carried the arts of subtle imagination to the highest stages. 
The enchanters of India too do not remain behind in this valley ; while in the art of 
Niyiksblieda (classification of heroines) they set their magic steps in advance of 
them* 
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Sayid Barkat Ullah Pemi ; Mir ’Abdul Wahid Zauqi ; and 
Muhammad ’Arif Bilgrami. Among them Rzislin is regarded 
by universal consent eis one of the most notable of Hindi 
poets. Besides him, ’Alt Muhib Khan Pritam the author 
of the humorous poem Khatmal Balsa is equally well known. 
In the art of didactic poetry, Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan 
has scarcely a rival. 

Poetical biography and anthology is an art which was 
imported into India from outside. In Sanskrit, although 
collections were made from different poetical works by 
Sridhardasa, Jalhana, Sarangadhar in the 1 4th and Vallabhadeva 
(Subhashitavali) and Srivara in the 1 5th century! notices of 
poets hardly existed. But Arabic and Persian abound in 
such works and in India in both Persian and Hindi poetical 
biographies were compiled. Among the latter are, for 
instance, Tulsi's Kavimala, Kalidasa’s Hazara, Bhikhuidas’s 
Kavya Nirnaya, Baldeva’s Satkavigiravilasa, and Sudan’s 
Kavinamavali. 

A survey of literature thus makes it abundantly clear that 
during the Mughul period not only was there a great deal in 
common between literary writers of different faiths, but that 
considerable assimilation had taken place between Hindi and 
Persian literatures, and that Indian literature had under the 
stress of foreign impact made a great advance upon the 
ancient models both in the outer forms and in the inner 
spirit. 

Literature is intimately associated with the arts — architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting and music. But as I am principally 
concerned with book-lore in this address, 1 shall confine 
myself to music alone, although the development of 
architecture and painting illustrates the theme adopted here 
most aptly. The Mughul rulers pursued the joy of life so 
lustily that it would be surprising if they showed no interest 
in Indian music. Th^ collected all the great singers of 
India at their court and became great connoisseurs of the art. 
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Naturally, books of Hindu music were translated into Persian 
for their beneht and the benefit of those who could not read 
the Indian originals. Bakhshu Nayak collected one thousand 
«Dhrupads in the reign of Shah Jahan, Mirza Roshan Zamir 
translated the Parijataka, Faqir Ullah rendered Man Singh’s 
Mankautuhal into Persian, ’Iwaz Muhammad Kamilkhanl 
described the Thaths of Indian ragas, Raichand Ahmadabadi 
composed “ the principles of music ’ (Usul-i-Ghina), and 
Madhunayak compiled in Hindi Nadvinod. 

in the beginning of this address, 1 pointed to the 
underlying unity of Indian civilization and suggested that 
the substance of this unity consists in the peirticular attitude 
of mind wherein the values of inner life are given a higher 
status than those pertaining to external life. 1 feel satisfied 
that in India, since the earliest dawn of recorded history to 
the present day, we have on the whole endeavoured to 
maintain a proper balance between the demands of what 
is eternal and infinite in our nature and that which is 
hitched to the wheels of time and reins of space. But this 
does not in any way mean either that this unity is a self- 
conscious identity perp>etually repeating itself or that it has 
always been embodied in unvarying forms. Whatever views 
popular opinion may hold on the matter, the fact is that the 
amplitude of inward experience itself connotes variation of 
emphasis : consciousness bringing sometimes one and some- 
times another facet of it from penumbral obscurity into light. 
Again the vesture of logic, language, and symbolism with 
which the reality of this experience hais sought to clothe 
itself could not have been on even a prior grounds identical 
in all ages. 

What has happened is that while the continuity of Indian 
tradition has been maintained, both its substance and its 
form have undergone changes. If we compare the shapes 
into which the vision of reality has been cast in our ancient 
literature with the order which it illumines in later ages, we 
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become aware of the evolution which has taken place. The 
philosophical abstractions of the Upanishads and the 
Darshanas are slowly receiving the habiliments of concrete 
personality. Out of the indefinite fluidity of little difiFerentiat- 
ed divine beings is arising the crystallized concept of a 
transcendent God. The limpid waters of the ineffable light 
which bathe the souls of the ancient seers have become a 
little turbid, but they are suffused with the warmth of 
human emotion. The Hindu religious consciousness revel- 
ling in immanence and averse to defining limits comes into 
contact with the Muslim spirit subdued to transcendence 
and informed with the sense of wide empty spaces and 
clearly defined boundaries and the result is a mingling of 
the two into a consciousness sharing the characteristics of 
both. 

In the Mughul period this reconciliation has assumed a 
deliberate and conscious plan. The restless and adventurous 
mind of the Mughul princes who counted among their 
ancestors such dynamic, world-shaking figures as Timur 
and Chengiz, was full of wonder — wonder about nature and 
wonder about man. They introduced into the Asiatic 
countries ruled by them a new spirit of curiosity whose 
guiding principle was reason. Not to go further than Babar, 
who does not know that he was an eclectic in faith, ready 
equally to make friends with and worship according to the 
tenets of Shias and Sunnis, and to show tolerance to other 
faiths; that his son Humayun was the image of his father, 
the husband of a Shia wife HamidS Banu, the master and 
dependent of a Shia counsellor Bairam KhSn, the adoptive 
brother of a Hindu Rajput princess Karnavati of Chitor, 
student of Muslim astronomy and believer in Hindu astro- 
logy? Akbar’s experiments in religion are so well known 
that nothing need be said about them. His successors, with 
the possible exception of Aurangzeb, handed the torch 
onwards. But its light grew feebler with each succeeding 
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generation, till it was finally extinguished by the cruel hands 
of destiny. 

Of the rationalism which the Mughuls brought with them 
the most clear expression is to be found in the Happy 
Sayings (Guftar'i-Dilavez-i'Shahinshahi) recorded in the fifth 
book of the Aln-i<Akbari. Here are some of them : 


* - iliiLS aJjm jI j ‘^jri 

® - .jjl j ^ '-“^1 y* 

Now the discipline of reason is obviously opposed to 
obedience to authority. Let us hear in Akbar’s words its 
condemnation : 

v:;! jl J (r) 

«• 

aJbJ-Sj jS\ - JjJ iS ji 

The rationalism of the East, however, does not lead to a 
renaissance of science, but stimulates mystic humanism : 

4.J aiiji’ L (•*) 

' - U-il J-i jJj J| 

Abul Fazl describing the qualities which must characterize 
a ruler of men insists upon “ hatred of sequacity ” (taqlid). 

^ The superiority of man rests on the jewel of reason, .i is meet that he should 
labour in burnishing it and turn not from its instruction. 

^ A man is the disciple of his own reason for he obtains lustre from it. 

® Commending obedience to the dictates of reason and reproving a slavish 
following of others need the aid of no arguments. If imitation were commendable* 
the prophets would have followed their predecessors. 

7 The object of outward worship which they affect to call a new divine institute* 
is for awakening of sliimberers, otherwise the praise of God conies from the heart and 
not the body. 
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Says he, “ let the love of inquiry always precede his actions 
and the cult of proof be his method, so that he may not be 
moved from his course by perceiving the view of a multitude 
and may not by altercation be made impatient of research ’’ 
(Akbeir-namah, Chap. 81, p. 681). 

The new spirit affected both the Muslims and the 
Hindus. The Mussalman showed a most praiseworthy 
desire to acquaint himself with the philosophy, doctrines 
and dogmas of the Hindu religion, and both Hindu and 
Muslim scholeurs contributed to the task of enlightenment. 
The list of works rendered into Persian contains most of the 
important Hindu scriptures : Atharva Veda translated by 
Badaoni, Faizi and Ibrahim Sirhindi with the help of Shaikh 
BahAvan, a converted Pandit; Mahabharata translated by 
Badaoni, Naqib Khan, Mulla Shiri, Sultan Haji Thsnesari, 
and Faizi. Abul Fazl wrote an introduction to the latter's 
translation which gives in unambiguous language the motives 
of the translators : 

m j] * 0 ^ 4 ^ ' 4 

4-J vy. j Lf dJ jlj-3 iJSj jJoU. 

va-i'j-i dLJ (J-ij-* J** dLiJ 

j»} otjrf j ^ “ .A»«J oO.^ j) 

jii ^VJo] j^Ou O J y^lsK* jJ J - tXJjM fjat- 

^ - O-i-jLa-J Jj-a. 


^ Since on thorough perRonal inquiry numerous .sectarian differences were found 
among the Muhammadan, Jewish, and Hindu religions, and us the task of their reconci - 
liation .seemed beyond estimate, the truth- discerning opinion came to tlie decision that 
authoritative books of various sects be translated into the languages of the opponents to 
enable the two sects with the blessing of the hob" breath of H. M, the most perfect of 
his times to emerge out of the excesses of dissensions and quarrels and seek after truth ; 
and having acquainted themselves of each other’s qualities and defects to endeavour to 
their best to improve themselves. 

123— 1290B 
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Among other works are : — Harlvan^, translated by 
Tahir Muhammad and Mulla Shiri ; Bhagavad Gita transla- 
ted by Faizi j Ramayana translated by Badaoni, and later 
abridged by Chandraman, rendered into verse by Shaikh 
S adullah Masih (Jahangir s reign) and translated a number 
of times ; the Upanishad translated by Data Shukoh ; Cyan 
Msla or translation of a dialogue between Krishna and 
Arjun (MS. A. S. B. 1714); Karma Vipaka, translation 
of a dialogue between Bharat and Bhrigu (MS. Curzon 
692) , Gita Subodhini translated by ‘ Abdur Rahm^ 
Chishti ; dialogue of Mahadeva and Psrvati concerning Hindu 
cosmogony translated by ‘Abdur Rahman Chishti; Mahesa 
Mahananda translated by Abul Fazl ; Yoga Vasishtha trans- 
lated by Faizi with the title Shariqul M’arifat, and again 
under the title Minhajul Haqaiq by Dara, and Kashful Kanuz 
by Shaikh Sufi Qabjihani ; Bhagvata translated by Faizi, by 
Tahir Muhammad, and by Amanat Rai ; Vishnu Purana, 
Shiva Purana, Brahma- Vaivarta Purana, Gane^a Purana, 
Shakal Purana ; portions of Puranas, e.g,, KaS Khanda, 
Chhatra Mahatmya from Skanda Purana, Gaya Mahatmya 
from Vayu Purana, Amrit Khanda, Panch Kroshi, Nasketo- 
paknyana, Akar Sagara, Ekadashi Mahatmya, and Mitak- 
shara and Manu’s Dharma Sastra (Pertsch, Bibl., Berlin, 
1029), etc., by various authors. 

Then books were written on Yoga, e.g., Risalah-i- 
Shattariyah by Najmod Din Hasan which describes the Hindu 
method of meditation; Rayahinul Basatin which treats of 
Nirvana, of contemplation and of knowledge of God ; and 
Majm’aul Bahrain of Dara Shukoh which tries to prove the 
identity of Yoga and Sufism. 

Hujjatul Hind, which is in the form of a dialogue bet- 
ween Tuti and Sharaka, was written by ‘All Shah Mahrabi 
as a polemic against Hinduism, and Mir at-i-Makhloqat of 
‘Abdur Rahman Chishti “ shows by an elaborate system of 
interpretation, how the Hindu legend is to be adapted to 
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Muslim ideas, how for instance Mahadeva is to be taken as a 
King of Jinns, another mythological being to be turned into 
Adam, a third into Muhammad and so forth” (C. M. Or. 
1883). 

The knowledge of Hinduism thus acquired through 
translation could not but influence the minds of men. In 
Muslim schools philosophers discussing the dogmas of Kalam 
disputed the principle of the unity of Godhead (Wahdatul 
Wujud) and drew arguments from the armoury of Vedanta. 
Shaikh Muhibullah Allahabadi wrote the Risalah-i-Taswiyah 
to prove the identity of the creator and the creation. His 
pupil Muhsin Fani made a comparative study of the five 
great religions and their sects and came to the conclusion, 
the varieties and multitudes of the rules of prophets pro- 
ceed only from the plurality of names, and as in names there 
is no mutual opposition or contradiction, the superiority in 
rank among them is only the predominance of a name.” 
For him, ” the time of a prophet is a universal one, having 
neither priority nor posterity — neither morning nor evening.” 

Hinduism supplied the inspiration in the development 
of sects like Roshaniyas, llahlyas, Tanasukhiyas. Yoga ob- 
tained a widespread popularity, entered into the discipline of 
the monastic orders, and became part of the religious exercises 
(Dhikr and Maraqaba) of Chishtiasauid Shattariyas. Prof. A. 
M. A. Shushtery has pointed out the similarities between 
Sufism and Vedanta in the methods of breath control and 
meditation, in submission to Pir or Guru, in observing fasts 
and penance, in the recitation of sacred formulae, in belief in 
union with the Supreme Being and in universal love. 

On the other hand the Hindus assimilated many of the 
ideas and practices of the Muslims. It is not necessary to 
point to such well-known facts as the rise of the reform 
movements in Hinduism and the growth of the Bhakti 
religion. 1 may, however, draw attention to the fact that 
this influence is felt strongly in the efforts at reconciliation of 
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differences. Up to the fifteenth century, the clash of philo- 
sophical systems had led to the emergence of new sects in 
India. We know how the different interpretations of the 
Vedanta created the Sampradayas of l§ankaracharya, Rama- 
nuja, Madhava and Vallabha. These differences are swept 
away in the strong torrent of Bhakti. Nor do philosophical 
systems escape the tendency. Madhusudan Saraswati, 
Vijnana Bhikshu and others endeavour to stress that the six 
systems of Deirshanas establish only one truth. 

Hindu writers like Pran Nath (Bis girohon ki bat), Ganga 
Bishan Kaul (Majmu’a), Balkrishna Brahman Hisarl 
(Damishq-i-Khaya'), Sada Sukh Niyaz (Tanbihul Ghafilin), 
familiarize Hindus with Muslim tenets. The last stresses 
“ the irrelevancy of the points which divide the various 
confessions,” and condemns ** the injustice of stigmatizing 
as infidel any man who whether Hindu, Muslim, Jew or 
Christian, acknowledges one Supreme God.” 

KabOr, Nanak, Dadu, Pran Nath, Baba Lai, jagjivan 
Das, Charan Das, and others mould the Hindu religious 
consciousness into forms saturated with Muslim notions. 
They replace the old religious leadership. The philosophical 
founders of sects give way to personal guides of the initiates 
on the path of perfection. The Pir is their model and as 
these saintly teachers bless the lives of their numerous 
followers, they become semi-divine beings whose lives are an 
everlasting source of inspiration. Hence the numerous lives 
of saints in Persian. The Hindu develops similar attitudes, 
and, lacking models in Sanskrit, follows the Persian works. 
Thus we have Gokul Nath’s Chauras? Vaisnavon ki Varta, 
Nabha Das’s Bhaktamal, Beni Madho Das’s Gossain Charita, 
Dhruvadas’s Bhakta Namavali, etc. 

But the most striking change is in the more orthodox or 
rather more traditional cults. The worship of the Vedic 
gods and goddesses now belongs to a dim and hoary past ; 
the cults of Siva, Vishnu and Sakti are in a state of semi- 
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oblivion ; the Hindu mind is filled with the newly discovered 
devotion to Rama and Krishna. Poetry and song, music and 
dance are the instruments of the loving worship centred 
round these figures which in benignity (Jamal and 
Madhurya), and splendour (Jalal and Aishvarya) challenge 
comparison with Allah the compassionate and merciful. 

It is time, however, to bring to a close this survey of 
Indian culture during the Mughul times. The subject is vast 
and of most fascinating interest and my excuse for the length 
of this outline is my intense desire that it should receive from 
Indian historians the attention which it deserves. I thank 
you for the indulgence which you have shown me and for 
the patience with which you have listened to my discourse. 
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EARLY RELATIONS OF MIR JUMLA 
WITH THE ENGLISH (UP TO 1650) 

(Based on English factory records only) 

Mr. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, M.A. 

Patna College, Patna 

The relations of Mir Muhammad Sa'id, Mir Jumla, who 
played a conspicuous part in the history of Peninsular and 
Northern India for about a quarter of a century during the 
reigns of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, with the European Com- 
panies, like the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, the 
Danish and the French, form a subject of unique importance 
and interest in Mughul- Indian history. But it has not yet 
been adequately studied by any scholar with reference to 
different classes of sources. In this paper I have attempted 
to give an account of the early relations of Mir Jumla with 
the English East India Company (up to 1630) from a study of 
English factory records.’ 

The early period of Mir Jumla’s rise, during the two 
decades following 1 630, synchronises with one of earnest 
attempts made by the East India Company to improve their 
commercial position in India, particularly m Southern India. 
The Company’s commerce had then been languid and attend- 
ed with misfortune almost everywhere.^ m Persia the diffi- 
culties of the Elnglish were increased by the death of Shah 
Abbas the Great and the accession of a new sovereign, Shah 

1 Foakcr, English Factories in India: l^ve. Vestiges of Old Madras^ Vol. 1; 
Bruce, >lnrMi/3 of the Honourable East India Company, Vol. 1. 

* MacpherBOiii The History and Management of the E /, C. from its Origin in 
1600 to the Present Times (1882). Vol. 1. p. 8. 
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Sophi, and the need of confirmation of previous contracts and 
grants and the growing influence of the Portuguese with the 
Khan of Shiraz. ' At Bantam the prospect of the trade were 

* unfavourable,’ and even ‘ precarious,' owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Dutch and the reduction of the Agency at Bantam 
(in 1 630-3 1 ) from the rank of a Presidency and Council to 
subordination to the President and Council at Surat/ Another 
stumbling block in the path of the Elast India Company 
was the commercial rivalry of, and attacks by, the Dutch ’ and 
the Portuguese." In the Coromandel Coast the volume of 
East India Company’s commerce carried on by the English 
was “comparatively small.’’ For, though Masulipatam, 

* * the principal port of the Muhammadan kingdom of Gol- 
konda," was the centre of cotton manufactures which 
commanded a large market in Bantam and the far East, had 
commercial intercourse with Surat, Gombroon and other 
Western Settlements and carried a certain amount of port to 
port trade, the Company suffered from lack of a steady supply 
of money from home, the private trade ^ of its own factors, 
and fear of Dutch competition. Further, the exactions and 
oppressions of native officials at Masulipatam,'’ had compelled 
the English factors there to withdraw to Armagon (1628-30).“ 
However, the importance of the Coromandel cloth manufac- 
tures, * for facilitating trade with Persia and pcurticuleirly with 
Bantam was so great that the English factors were obliged 

3 Bruce I, 302-303, 310-11; Elphinstone, Rise, of British Power in the East. 37. 

^ Bruce I. 304, 312. 316-17. In 1634-35, the Agency at Bantam was restored to 
its former rank with control over Agencies on Coast and in Bengal {Ibid., 327). 

5 For the methods employed in the Dutch in the West Coast of India, see Bruce, 
I. 300. For Anglo-Dutch rivalry in Bantam see Foster, John Company, Ch. 6 ; 
Elphinstone, op. cit, 31. 

* Ibid,, 301. Boies Penrose, Sea Fights in the East Indies in the Years 1602 39, 
Ch. 9. 

7 Wheeler, India under British Rule, etc., 23 ff. 

® Foster, The Founding of Fort St, George, 1902, pp. 1-4. 

^ Bruce, I, 315-16. Armagon is now known as Dugarayapatnam, about 35 miles 
to the north of Pulicat. Foster, The Founding of Fort Si. George, 3. 
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in 1630 to return to Masulipatam/" Hence suffering under 
these disadvantages, they were endeavouring to secure a 
farman from the King of Golconda, which would enable 
them to make headway against the competition of their Euro- 
pean rivals, the Dutch and the Portuguese, and protect their 
factory and trade from the extortions of the Golconda 
officials." On November 6 1630, the English had proposed 
that they should follow the example of the Dutch in com- 
pounding with the King of Golconda for all tolls and customs 
levied on their goods throughout his Kingdom, both inland 
and at the port towns. In November, 1632, the English 
obtained from the King a farman authorising them to re-esta- 
blish their trade at Masulipatamand, in general, allowed them 
liberty of trade in the other ports of his dominions.''’ As the 
Company’s Coromandel Coast factories were becoming in- 
creasingly important, * from the relation which their exports 
had to the trade at Bantam, and from furnishing articles for 
the Europe investments,’ the English endeavoured to secure 
more privileges in Golconda. In 1633, Thomas Joyce, 
together with Wyche, set out on a mission to the Golconda 
court. This mission resulted in the grant of “ The Golden 
Farman,'* of February 26, 1634. By it the English secur- 
ed complete exemption from all duties in the Golconda 


Bruce, I, 315-16 : Wheeler, India under British Rule from the Foundation of the 
East India Company ( 1886), p. 7 : Wheeler, Early Records of British India and History 
of the English Settlements in India (1878), p. 47. 

Bruce, op. cii., 295, 303-304: FEF 1630-33, introduction, p. xi. Towards 
the end of the year 1630, the English possessed Bve factories in the Coromandel Coast, 
ufz.. Armagon, Motupalh, Petapoli, Masulipatam (exc : during I628'30/ and Vira- 
vasaram. FELF 1 130-33, op. cit. 

M /Wd..84.85. 

13 •* The Phirmaund was accompanied by a Cowle or order to the Rajah of 

the district enjoining obedience to the King's commands. " Bruce 1, 315-16; Foster, 
The Founding of Fort Si. George, 4. 

Bruce, 326 ; Wheeler, Early Records of British India, etc., 47. 

lA Almost on the same terms as those of Nov,, 1632, which is called in a footnote 
in Bruce (315-16), C^Iden Farman. 
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Kingdom on condition that the royal officers should have the 
purveyance ” in horses and curiosities, brought by the 
English from Persia and elsewhere. The farmers of the 
Masulipatam customs were allowed, by way of compensa- 
tion for resultant loss, to pay 800 pagodas (about £ 400) less 
a year to the royal treasury.'® The jartnan was to become 
invalid if the duties payable by the English exceeded that 
amount.*'' 

The absence of any reference to Mir Muhammad Sa’id 
(Mir Jumla) in connection with this mission and the fact that 
during it the English Agent, Joyce, received, apart from 
graciously granted royal interviews, “ unspeakable courtesie " 
from Elchibeague (Elchi Beg) a Persian borne, but now a 
chiefe peere of this Kingdome,” '** suggests that probably at 
least up to February, 1 634, Mir jumla had not risen to the 
position of chief minister at Golconda. 

The earliest reference in English factory records to his 
holding a responsible post (that of the Sar-i-Khail) is 
found in the letter of the Masulipatam factors, Gerald 
Pinson and Thomas Clark, to the President and Council at 
BEUitam, dated December 1, 1636. From this it becomes 
clear that the commercial concessions given to the English 
by the ‘ Golden Farman,’ were viewed with considerable 
jealousy by the Golconda officers like the Governor 
and other officers of Masulipatam and Petapoli, who 

« FEF, 1634-36, 14-21. See also Bruce I. 315-16, 320. 

Dagh Register, 1631-34, p. 360, in Foster, op. cit„ Intro, xxxiv. Farruksi>ar*-s 
jarman of 1716-17, which was secured as a result of the Surman Embassy of 1715, and 
which gave a great commercial concession to the English, has been regarded by such 
an eminent authority as Wilson to be ‘ the Magna Carla ' of the English East India 
Company. But there are instances to show that they had already acquired such trade 
privileges in the different provinces and States of India long before, e.g , Shuja's 
/armon of 1556. the Golconda farman of 1634, etc. A /asmon (Shahajahan's^ was 
obtained from the ‘ Mogul,* allowing the English to trade to Piply in Bengal (Feh. 2, 
1633-34). Bruce I. 320. 327. 

18 FEF, 1634-36. Intro., xxxiihp, 47. 

I24-1290B 
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were ** not a little troubled and who had “a spetiall 
(special) eye” over the entire business of the English. They 
apprehended that they would be unable to maintain their 
position in Golconda, if the officials '‘could so contrive it.” 
Grave concern was also felt at the loss to the customs 
revenues,^” particularly as the trade of the English E. 1. C, 
was increasing owing to favourable circumstances, and 
efforts of the factors. “ The native Governor and other 
officials at Masulipatam had begun to take steps against 
the English and ‘ with the Dutch,' they endeavoured to 
‘excite the prejudices of the King’ against the English by 
acquainting the Sultan of the violation of the Golden Farman 
of 1 634 as the customs proceeds of the English last year 
amounted to more than 4000 pagodas. Matters proceeded 
so far that the Sar-i-Khail and the ‘ Malliveece ' (maulavi, a 
judge), “two eminent persons” in the court of Golconda 
demanded from Rogers, English factor at Golconda, the 
excess amount over 800 pagodas, the stipulated yearly 
abatement. 

It appears from the foregoing facts that sometime bet- 
ween February, 1 634 and December, 1636, Mir Jumla had 
become the Sar-i-Khail of the Golconda state. Being in 
charge of revenues, he tried to prevent the loss to customs 
revenue of the state, arising from the illegal profits of the 
English. As a matter of fact he was but justly insisting on 
the strict interpretation and application of the Golden Farman 
of 1634,'® with the help of a maulavi. It was natural 

w FEF, 1634-6, jouciv, 325-26. 

*0 'The trade on the Coromandel Coast this season (I636-.371 from the factors 
having received supplies of stock from Bantam, was assuming a more favourable 
appearance *; the Masulipatam factors wcare therefore making every effort to 
increase their investments and necessary equipment, and hoped that the returns 
would be 200%. (Bruce I, 342-43). 

» FEF, 1634-6. xxxiv; 325-26. 

» C/. the attitudes of Murshid Quli Khan and Mir Kasim and consequent friction 
with the £. 1. C. 
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therefore, that the English factors at Masuiipatam looked upon 
the Seir-i-Khail as one of their “utter (worst) enemies” in 
Golconda, and generally continued to harbour feelings of 
animosity against him. 

The Masuiipatam factors considered this attitude of the 
Golconda officials, particularly that of Mir Jumla, detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the English and observed that if they 
did not nip it in the bud, it would grow “too strong for our 
powerfull cowle.”®^ The expectation of the factors that the 
best remedy and solution of all these problems was to 
“pishcash the King and acquaint him with all our griev- 
ances,” is a curious commentary on the current commercial 
and administrative morality and policy of Indian rulers and of 
foreign merchants in their territories. If the gains of the 
English were unjustified and illegal, and if their attitude 
throughout savoured of a selfish and sordid mercenary 
spirit, it is curious to reflect on how the Golconda state could 
take so light a view of such a vital matter as customs 
revenue, as to allow such violation of royal farmans by 
foreigners with impunity and to connive at it on the payment 
of a pishkash. Tragic indeed was such disregard of econo- 
mic resources of a country and such bankruptcy of the state, 
political, financial and moral. Mir Jumla’s outlook on this 
occasion seems to have been legal and rational ; but it is a 
pity that he, being a foreign adventurer and a seeker of 

^ The Masuiipatam factors mournfully wrote to tlie President and Council at 
Surat» July 26, 1683; *‘As yet there is no demand for freight in the 5u7<7n ; but for 
themselves they heartily wish that no merchants would embark in their vessels any 
more, for the continual clamour of these base vilUanes up at court and thence to 
us hath so troubled our cogitacions that we can scarce ruminate of other business 

for writeing in answer to thair false crimes The Swan departed on the 6th 

current with 232 bales of cloth and cloves.” (FEF, 1637*41, 79-80). See Foster, 
Thfi Founding of Fort St. George, 14. 

W FEF, 1634-36, 325-26. The Dutch also were preparing a mission to Golconda 
probably under the Governor Signor Charles (Card Renierszoon) with a large present 
to the King. Dagh Register, 1036, p. 268. in /bid. See Foster, The Founding, etc., 
3 
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fortune, did not prove to be consistent in his policy or rather 
moulded it as suited his own interests even at the cost of 
those of the state. Evasion of the farman continued inspite 
of protests from the Golconda officials, in these circum- 
stances some sort of rapprochement, however unholy and 
unjustifiable, was considered to be for the immediate advan- 
tage of both. The man who profited most was IVlir Jumla. 
By the undue exercise of the powers of royalty he threatened 
the English, who, however, did not fail to realise his threats 
to be mere pretences for the exaction of money and for 
increasing his hold on them. As the Masulipatam factors 
wrote to Rogers at Golconda (May 18, 1638) : — “This no 
other then tetalle (pretence) with which they thinks to blinde 
our eyes (but they are mistaken) ; Meir Mahm (u) d Syde his 
letter anc (e) ring no other in our judgment, weighing the 
base deahngs of his when he was Governour of this bunder 
(i.e., Masulipatam) with us, Mahmud Saiyid need not thinke 
to Skeare (scare) us with his great words in saying if we 
intend to depeurt this country we may go. Lett him know 
that, when his and all his childrens bodyes are sacrificed 
to Mahomett, weill advance our heads higher in this bunder 
then now we can doe, and in spith of the Dutches great 

• 5 J 2fi 

promises. 

Consequently as Mir Jumla became the chief minister and 
the most influential man in the Golconda state, whose friend- 
ship and aid were invaluable, but displeasure feared, the 
English factors, perceived the political and commercial 
advantages of keeping him appeased, euid showed in an 
ever increasing degree the businesslike 'visdom of a merchrmt 


C/. the complaints of the King of Golconda to Andrew Cogan. See Foster^ 
The Founaing of Fort StGeorge, 4. 

28 FEJ^i 1637-41, 75-76. It appears that Mir Muhammad Sa*ld held the post of the 
Shahbunder of Masulipatam In succession to Khwaja Md. Kasim. See FEF, 1622 ^ 
23, p. 233. The Dutch had been trying to prevent the growth of English trade by 
exciting the Golconda oHicials against the English, 
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in their relations with him. Even as early as January 24, 
1638, Thomas Cleirk and Richard tiudson at Masulipatam 
withdrew their former request to the President and Council 
at Surat, for the detention of certain property, belonging to 
Mir Muhammad Sa’ld."*’ In December, 1639. the Masulipatam 
factors advised the factors in Persia to use Mir Muhammad’s 
pilot Nakhuda Mulla Hasan Ali, “ he being a kinde of a 
churchman, and one very well beloved of the Serkale (sic), 
whoe upon the matter governeth the whole Kingdom.”'^® 
While the English factors, with a view to keep him satisfied* 
offered him presents, lent him men and money, eind traded 
on his behalf, by taking his goods in their ships freightfree, 
Mir Muhammad SaTd in his turn gave help to the English 
on veirious occasions and tried to increase the sense of 
their obligation^" to him. Thus he tried to use the 
English as an instrument for the realization of his own poli- 
tical and commercial ambitions, so that he could turn to the 
English for help in times of a change of fortune.®" 

The necessity of the Ejiglish Company’s factors for offer- 
ing presents to Mir Muhammad SaTd, now styled the 
Nawab,*^ no doubt arose as a matter of contemporary 
administrative and business etiquette.®' But it was also con- 
sidered by them to be a panacea for all cases of official 
interference and troubles, just or unjust, and a means of 

” FEF, 1637-41, 43. 

® Letter of Dec- 14, 1639, /bid., 220-22. 

*9 By (i) loan of money 

(ii) confirmation of privileges 

till) Wylde going to Mocha in M. J’s junk (FEF 1646-50, 137) 

(lu) helping Cogan in 1639. 

30 The motive of remaining in friendly terms with the Portuguese in the beginning 
was also the same. 

3^ May 28. 1638. 

3^ Moreland, Akhar to Aurangzeh, 280-82. Bernier observes c. 1663 : “Since it is 
the custom of Asia never to approach Great Persons with Empty Hands, when I had 
the Honour to kiss the Vest of the Great Mogul, Aurangzebe. I presented him with 
Eight Rupees.** Hohaon Johaon, 824. 
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securing commercial concessions.'*" On December 1,1636, 
Masulipatam factors, in their letter to the President and 
Council at Bantam, observed, . . it is a common custome 
in this country when great men are not remembered in that 
kind (i.e., piscash), they quickly turn theire favours into 
frownes and there every petty raskall will immitate them.” '’I 
Moreover, as the rivals of the English like the Dutch, the 
Portuguese,”** the Danes, made presents of money, curios, 
cloth, rubies and rarities and what not, the former considered 
that they also must do the same, otherwise they would lag 
behind in the race for obtaining trade privileges from the 
Nawab and in the seramble for securing his good wishes. 
Thus John Yard and other factors in Bengal suggested to 
Thomas Clark and Richard Hudson at Masulipatam that as 
the Dutch had been with the Nawab, been so “free to him,” 
and liberally offered piscash or presents to him, they also 
should follow suit by presenting Rs. 500 or more.” The 
Masulipatam factors (May 28, 1638) gave a cold reply, 
because ” the returnes ” were not very encoturaging. How- 
ever they wanted to know how much more than Rs. 500 


These presents were approved by the Court of Committees. We find in its 
proceedings : 

(a) ** List of presents for the King of Golconda read and approved, and the Com- 
mittees appointed to buy them are directed to have the said presents ready to send in 
the Swan." (Oct. 7. 1635).” 

(b) Captain Milward and Mr. Kerridge directed to buy ‘a compleate armour.* 
for the King of Golconda *as good rheape' as one fitting and acceptable to the said 
King can be procured.'* (Oct. 23, 1635). Court Minutes of the E.I.C. (1635-39), 
pp. 101 and 108. 

M FEF, 1634-6, 325 6. 

On June 11. 1639, the Masulipatam factors advi^ea Cogan at Golconda to leave 
the capital before the impending arrival of the Dutch "for their lorge guifts our 
emptie hands shall procure the former respect and us disgrace : for. say what they will, 
there is noe Moore a friend longer than what will you give me.** FEF. 1637-41, 
14243. 

36 Letter of Messrs. Cogan, Greenhill and Krown at Fort St. George to the President 
and Council at Bantam. January 4, 1643. FEF, 1642-46, 81. 

As a matter of fact they had been with the Nawab. as we gather from their letter 
of January 13, 1638. 
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would be required ; and added that if a ship arrived from 
Europe that yeeur, they might expect to hear further from 
them ; and that ‘ ‘ the Nabob shall participate of such tophaies 
{tunfa or presents) as the company shall please to send out 
unto us/’ 

if European Companies ofFered presents to Mir Muhammad 
Sa’id unasked, he had to ask them to lend him pilots and 
sailors to help him in navigating his junks to Persia. Thus, 
besides a corps of European artillerymen in his army, he had 
a crew of hired European pilots and sailors. About the end 
of 1637 or beginning of 1638 the Nawab Mir Muhammad 
Sa’id requested John Yard and other factors in Bengal'^ to 
supply him with a pilot and two or three Englishmen more 
to help him in navigating a junk of his to Persia. They also 
promised to furnish him with the same. But the Masulipatam 
factors considered (letter of May 28, 1638)’*'“' that they had 
“proceeded too far” in their promise, as the necessity of the 
English was such that they were then forced to “entertaine 
theise cuntry (country) blacks” to sail in their ships and 
boats. They also ordered that no Englishman was to be lent 
to the Nawab, and that Robert Shrimpton, a Company’s 
servant drawing a salary of Rs. 10 a month, was to be sent to 
Masulipatam immediately. Further they observed “ Now 
judge, yea, what reason we have to furnish Moores, whose 
affections towards us contynues noe longer than tell (till) 
theire own turnes are searved.” But at the same time the 
Masulipatam factors considered it inadvisable to displease 
Mir Muhammad Sa’id by a blunt refusal, and so instructed 
the Bengal factors to keep the Nabob contented “with delassa 
and reapa” (encouragement and patience) and to hold out 
hopes of supply of required sailors to him in case of arrival 

M FEF, 1637-41, 76. 

M Ibid., 77. 

As we gather from their letter of January 13 or March 21, 1638 fo Masulipatam. 
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of an expected ship from Europe that year.'*’ Thus the 
response of the English Company's factors on this occasion 
depended on their own needs and internal condition of their 
own factories, jealousy of what they considered to be a selfish 
attitude of the Moors, and the numerical strength of their 
manpower and arrival of fresh crew from Europe. 

We gather from the proceedings of a Consultation held at 
Masulipatam on December 11, 1642, and the letter of Fort 
St. George factors to Bantam, dated January 4, 1633, that in 
1 642 the English factors decided to lend a pilot named 
Roger Adams and another Englishman to sail on Mir 
Jumla’s junk to Mokha, in view of a “ proposed loan ” from 
the Sar-i-Khail, and his “importunities.” Fear of Dutch 
competition also influenced the decision, for the Dutch had 
then lent the Sar-i-Khail 9 men to sail his junk to Persia and 
2 pieces of ordinaree.^® 

On January 29, 1647, Thomas Winter and Richard 
Hudson at Masulipatam wrote to Surat that ‘ ‘ the Mir Jumla 
had sent two junks from Masulipatam to Gombroon and 
Mokha respectively, the former carrying some of his own 

FEF, 1637-41. 76-77. 51 n. 36 n. Ills interesting that while Mir Muhammad 

Sa’id required the services of English pilots, the English themselves employed Indians 
to man theii ships. Mir Jumla was very unwilling to employ Vijaynagar Sailors; the 
sailors in East Coast must all have been subjects of Vijaynagar at that time or shortly 
before and between Vijaynagar and Golconda or Mir Jumla there could not have been 
much of amity those days. In fact in a few years Mir Jumla was carving out his 
Nawabship of the Carnatic out of Vijaynagar. Apparently therefore Mir Jumla pre- 
ferred Englishmen whom he had obliged to Vijaynagar sailors who might hand over 
his ships to piratrs or their own state or otherwise damage the ships or the 
cargoes. 

See Ibid. 255. 

Against the opinion of the Agent of Masulipatam. 

44 FEF, 1642-5, 69, 81, 234. Roger Adams was a mastcr*s mate. He was bound 
for China on ** the Portugall ship last year.** It left Fort St. George for Goa, was cast 
away near Negapatam where the Portuguese were besieged by the Nayaks of Tanjore, 
(Dagh Register, quoted in FEF, 1642-45, 81). Unfortunately he died during the voyage. 
Letter of Swally Marine factors. January 3, 1645, /bid., 234. 

*•5 Ibid.t 31. This shows that the man-power of the Dutch was greater than that of 
the English then. 
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goods, and the latter being pilotted by Richard Walwyn who 
“behaved very civilly while here, ' and that he was about to 
send another junk for Pegu, laden with “ his own and freight 
goods.” Another junk, called “ Derry Dowlatt ” (Darya- 
doulat, the river of wealth) pilotted by one John Gay ton from 
Masulipatam to Mokha last year (1646), which was referred 
to by the factors in the above letter, might also have belonged 
to Mir Jumla. The factors expressed anxiety at the absence 
of any news of it after it had left Mokha on August, 1646 
and feared that it might have been seized by some pirate. 
From the letter of Thomas Winter at Masulipatam to Surat, 
dated July 16, 1647 it however appears that the above 

ship was wrecked off Ceylon. The passengers had previ- 
ously abused Gayton very much, and set him ashore on 
one of the Maidive Islands, where he died with grief. They 
chose “a pilott of theire owne cast” who brought the ship to 
“the rocks of Columba” (Colombo)."' On December 24, 
1650, the “Annabobs” (Mir Jumla’s) junk, bound for 
Persia, and pilotted by Thomas Bostock, passed by and 
saluted with one gun, the English ship Bonito there lying 
in anchor in Madras Road." 

Besides hiring pilots and .sailors from European Com- 
panies, Mir Muhammad Sa’id occasionally borrowed money 
from them, the reasons of which are not clear from the 
English factory records. He did so probably when he 
required sufficient money to finance his business enterprises 
like farming of diamond-mining and commercial ventures (and 


FEF, 1646-50, 98, 139. On 16tli January, 1647, the ship Rebecca, he^onginij 
to **Courteen*s Association’* arrived at Masulipatam from Bengal under Thomas 
Clark as Cape merchant. The Governor of Ma.sulipatam fearing that the Rchecca 
might surprise some of Mir jumla’s ve.ssels at sea, spoke Clark fairly, lent him a 
hundred pagodas for expenses, and promised to "provide a house for a factory on 
his return next May or June. (Lettei of Masulipatam factors to Surat, Jan. 29. 1647), 

FEF.';1646-50. 92-99. 

47 FEF, 1646-50, 273. 

I25--I290B 
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building of ships, etc.)> to further his political ambitions, 
or creating an army of his own, 

A debt of 3000 pagodas (or Rs. 10,500) was due from 
the Nawab and Thomas Rogers was asked by the Masuli-* 
patam factors (February 20, and March 6, 1638) to forward 
the amount, if repaid, to Masulipatam where it was badly 
needed.^ Thomas Ivy and Thomas Morris wrote (August 
1 , 1 639) from Masulipatam to Andrew Cogan (at Golconda) 
expecting that he would be able to “ recover the debts out- 
standing,” including that of Mir Muhammad Sa’fd, of 
1900 (or Rs. 6,650), ” trusted by Mr. Joyce.””' But Andrew 
Cogan, who received invaluable help from Nawab, during 
his mission to the Golconda court, and regarded him as his 
“ special good friend,” replied that he would not make 
any demands unless he was informed how the debt was 
contracted; and that, after getting the information, he 
would write to him about it from the * bunder ’ or Masuli- 
patam and further that he was “ confident ” that if it was a 
“due debt,” it would be “ paid on demand.” '' However, 
on November 27, 1640, the Masulipatam factors (Andrew 
Cogan, Thomas Rogers and Robert Markham) wrote to 
Surat that Mir Muhammad Sa’id, the Sar-l-khail, utterly 
denied his liability for 1,919 pagodas out of a debt of 
2,099 pagodas though he admitted that he had received 
three jewels, which he would either pay for or return, and 
that the rest must be looked upon as lost."'" 

Though Mir Muhammad Sa id sometimes borrowed 
money from the English out of necessity, he often assisted 
them by loans of money. There are mciny references in 

* FEF, 1637-4 1, 49, 52. A pajoda was a South Indian coin valued at 3J rupees. 
See Hohaon-Jobaon, 498; Moreland, Alfhar to Ammgzeh, 331-33. 

4* Ibid., 146. 

a> FEF, 1637-41, 147 n. c/. p. 72. See 1622-23, Vol. 221 n. 

u Ibid., 148. 

rt Ibid., 366. 
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English factory correspondence to show that deficiency in 
financial equipment was one of the standing complaints of 
the factors.”'’ They required money to relieve their ‘ poverty ’ 
and wants to defray their monthly expenses”' and to pur- 
chase investment for England. Borrowing from other 
sources having failed, the English factors on the East Coast 
took loans from Nawab Mir Muhamad Sa’id ; and they tried 
to put them to the most advantageous use. 

At a consultation held in Masulipatam by Francis Day, 
Thomas Peniston, and Thomas Winter (December, 1642), it 
was decided that as no money could be borrowed there they 
should borrow at Golconda where the Sar-i-Khail whs will- 
ing to lend four or five thousand pagodas at an interest of 
1^% for four or five months; and that the sum would 
be sent after the departure of the Hopewell to Madraspatam, 
either by the Advice or the Prosperous.'^' On January 4, 
1643, Messrs. Cogan, Greenhill and Brown at Fort St. George 
wrote to the President and Council at Bantam that they 
found it dififioult to borrow money at Masulipatam to begin 
an investment for England. The moneyed men had mostly 
deserted the place on account of what they called the Sar-i- 
khails “ hard usage ffer to his power he’le suffer noe merchant 
to buy or sell there, but such as deale for him.” It would 
appear from this letter that Mir Muhammad Sa’id tried to 
control the trade at Masulipatam and establish his monopoly 
over it and amass a large sum of money, which might be 
necessary for his political or military objectives. It also 
shows that he promised recently to lend 10,000 pagodas to 

^ F osier, Founding of Fort St. George (1902), 1-2. 

54 FEF, 1637-41, 77. On May 28, 1638, Thomas Clark and Richard Hudson 
at Masulipatam wrote tojohn Yard and other factors in Bengal that they were ** as 
destitute of money as they ; they Iiad no presents in stock, nor they did know where 
to procure 100 pagodas ready money to defray their monthly expenses,' Ibid. On 
December 14, 1639, the Masulipatam factors wrote to Persia that " money was very 
welcome, for our credite at present is utterly lost." {Ibid., 220-21). 

55 FEF, 1642-45. 69. 
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the English and that the factors were conhdent that if they 
got the sum they could use it to advantage, owing to the 
extreme cheapness of goods/” From a subsequent letter we 
learn that 10,000 (new) pagodas for 16,000 rials of eight) ’” — 
possibly a part of his plunder in the Carnatic — ^were borrowed 
gratis from the general of Golconda, Mir Jumla (who had 
almost conquered the kingdom of Carnat and reigned as king 
under the title of ‘ Annabob ’)" with effect from 9th March, 
1 646, on condition that the sum might be repaid on the 
arrival of the English ship. The amount borrowed wasused 
to provide a cargo for the Hind, which produced at Bantam 
nearly double its cost. Though the maximum time-limit was 
6 months, the Fort St. George authorities could not pay 
off the entire amount before 29th June, 1647 which they did 
from the funds brought by the Farewell, together with some 
presents including a brass gun”'' valued at 641 pagodas 
8 fanams. On this he gave a written release from all 
claims for interest.”® The factors held that even in the 
absence of a loan, the Nawab would have expected such 
a present in return for the privileges at Masulipatam 
and his “new favours” in Fort St. George, in confirming 
under the royal seal the firmans of thef^* new fledd Jentue 
King,” I'.e., the Hindu Raja Sri Ranga regarding this 
fort and all former privileges. As nothing would ‘please 
him except the above-mentioned gun, and since his 
friendship, as experience taught them, was “ much to be 

» FEF, 1642-45, 79. 

I.<ettet of A*:?ent Gresiihilt and Council at Fort St. Qeorge to the Adventurers 
in the fourth Joint Sto;k, Sept. 23, 1643 and It. ter of Thomas Ivy and William 
Gurney, at Fort St. Gsorge. to Co. 4th Oat., 1647. FEF, I646>50, xxvii xxix, 166-67, 
213-14. Love I, 76, n. 97-98; Foster, The Foandin; of Fort St. George, 37. 

5* This debt was incurred by President Baker when he went to Bantam. 

5* *• in requittal of the annabobs curtezie.’* 

The interest on 10,000 would amount to 2,4 30 pagodas at li% the 

lowest rate current there and no? 2,350 pagodas as mentioned, the period being 9th 
March, 1646— 29th June, 1647 (I yr., 3 months 8c 20 days). Ibid. Mir Jumla was the 
first Nawab of the Carnatic. 
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valued ’ ’ there, the factors concluded that the gun could not 
be refused with convenience and profit to the Company’s 
afFairs and trade on the Coast. The Fort St George factors 
thus significantly wrote to the Company (9th October, 1647) ; 
“ See by this means the gun hath saved you three times the 

value of it by accomplishing two good Acts at once 

The relation between the Nawab and the English was not 
simply the usual one of a debtor and a creditor. As the 
former was the highest officer of the Golconcla state, the 
English had to feel the weight of his influence in their 
transactions regarding the recovery of debts and they thought 
of combating it, if necessary, by force. In 1639.: the King 
of Golconda gave a farman to the English for recovery of 
goods with power to demand and receive them and even to 
seize the persons of the debtors and keep them till payment.''^ 
When the royal officers attempted to enforce it, the Agent 
and Council at Masulipatam sent Winter to recover the debts 
at Ellore due to the Company, from Komatis'" and weavers, 
etc., and the unjust exactions which rebel governors had made 
from the Company and its servants. But after they had 
promised to repay the sums if “ the parties <as Clarke, 
Hudson and Peninston) would swear to the particulars and 
the value of the amount, they created difficulties by objecting 
to the “ linguist ” (interpreter). A quaiTel arose in which their 
as well as the Company’s servants’ lives were endangered. 
Negotiation with the debtors having failed. Winter returned to 
Masulipatam and wanted to inform the Sar-i-Khail of all that 
had happened and tell him that since they were rebels of 
Golconda, the English would not trouble the Sar-i-Kliail 
for recovery of their dues but “ right themselves ” as best as 
they could and take the law in their own hands. In 1640 
the English factors at Masulipatam met with great difficulties 

<■•1 FEF, 1637.41 ; 146, 162-63 ; 255. See post. 

** A trading caste. Ibid., 1624-29, 135, 68-69, 

« Letter to Bantam, Oct, 25, 1639; FEF. 1637-41. 190-91. 
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and delay in realising their dues (valued at 1 0,000 pagodas) 
at Golconda and Viravasaram. They thought that none 
except the Sar-i-Khail was to be blamed, as it was impossible 
for them to do anything in enforcing the royal farman (for 
recovery of debts) without “some strong assistance” from 
him ; and though they had repeatedly written to him about 
these debts, they were “ as of ten put off by delaies.” So 
they complained to Surat (Oct. 14, 1640) that recovery was 
uncertain and the only way to secure it was by “ force”, i.e., 
indirect pressure on the Sar-i-Khail like seizure of his junks, so 
that he might be stirred to see to the quick recovery of the 
debts of the English.'^' 

Elxtensive commerce with different parts of the world was 
one of the principal sources of the power and influence of the 
Nawab Mir Muhammad Sa’id. Persia, the land of his birth, 
figured prominently in his commercial enterprises. He was 
in the habit of sending annually from the Eiast Coast to Persia 
a leuge quantity of goods, in his own junks as well as the 
ships of the English Company. There are many references 
in English factory correspondence to show that these goods 
were to pass freight- free and free of customs. 

On September 26, 1637, Agent Pinson and Thomas 
Clark aboard the Blessing (at Masulipatam) wrote to President 
Methwold and Council at Surat that some sugar belonging 
to Mir Muhammad Sa'id, the King's Sar-i-khail was to pass 
freight-free to Gombroom (Bandar Abbas), where it was to 
be sold, and that the sale proceeds were to be retained until 
further orders.*'^ About October, 1640, the Nawab referred 
in a letter to the Masulipatam factors to a quantity of sugar 
sent to Gombroom in the Blessing, the proceeds of which 

M FEF, 1637-41, pp. 253, 146, Since this complaint was made by Andrew Cogan, 
who had a high opinion of the Nawab, it is necessary to explain his attitude here. 

« FEF, 1637-41, 30n; 260, 71. 

«• /bid., 1642-45, 207-208. 

W FEF, 1637-41, 30&n. 
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should be delivered to *’ Nochoda Mula Hassan Aley ’’ 
(Nakhuda Mulla Hasan All) 

Though jealous of these activities of the Nawab, the 
English acquiesced in them out of considerations of some 
practical advantages accruing therefrom. So far as sending 
Mir Muhammad Sa’id’s sugar freight-free was concerned, the 
Masulipatam factors (Thomas Clark. Richard Hudson, 
Thomas Peniston and Thomas Winter) wrote (on May 17, 
1638) that they could not justify the action, but as the 
Sar-i-Khail owed the Company 1900 pagodas, “ the proceeds 
would clear accounts.’”'* About sending goods customs-free 
the Fort St. George factors (Andrew Cogan, Henry Greenhill 
and John Brown) explained (Sept. 20, 1642) to the Company 
their action in asking that certain goods from Masulipatam 
should be excused the payment of customs at Gombroom. 
By so doing they gained the love of the King and the 
Sar-i-Khail. They observed ; “Whether our letter or no, 
they had not paid a pice custom, for there is small hopes 
to get your customs from the Moors and Persians that trades 
in junks, when you cannot get the custome of goods that 
comes uppon your owne shipping.’’ However they had long 
since promised Surat that neither the King nor the Sar-i-Khail 
should ever prevail against with them for any such letter.^" 
The futility of objection and the ultimate advantages of 
acquiescing in the system were clearly brought home to the 
Company by the Swally Marine factors (President Burton, 
Thomas Merry and Richard Fitch) in their letter, dated 
November 28, 1644. They represented that the Sar-i-Khail 
pretended that the goods belonged to the King of Golconda 
and expected that they should be landed free of customs 
“inasmuch as concernes your proportion thereof,” in return 


«8 FEF, 1637-41. 260. See ibid.. 220 22. 
•» ibid., 71. 

10 FEF. 1642-45, 55. 
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for the * immunities ’ and privileges enjoyed by the Elnglish 
there. But the factors pertinently noted that it was 
immaterial whether the goods belonged to the King or to 
the Sar-i-Khail for the latter governed “ the King and 
consequently the country;” that it was impossible for the 
East Coast factors to refuse his requests ; that refusal was not 
proper, as it might cause them “ much trouble ” ; and that 
the arrangements would mean to the Company very “ little 
loss” so long as the Company got not their “due proportion 
of customes, but must take what they please to allot you.” 
They gave a list of goods thus passed at Gombroom customs 
free, and concluded that if this practice was continued, 
“ the customes of your goods at the Coast (except your trade 
were greater) will be more then (than) sufficiently paid for, 
whilst in appearance you are therefrom exempted.” ” 

But beneath these outward endeavours . to placate the 
Nawab, who might otherwise be led to adopt stringent or 
adverse measures against the English, ran a current of deep 
internal hatred towards him. ‘A union of hearts’ between the 
Nawab and the English ‘ was a psychological impossibility, 
and the letters of the English factors give ample illustrations 
of the surging up of their never-failing fountain of animosity 
and illwill. This attitude of the English towards Mir Jumla 
during this period was based on the circumstances in which 
he had to object to the actions of the English factors and 
insist on a strict interpretation of the Farmans, the manner 
in which he used the English, and on the commercial rivalry 
between him and the English. 

As a matter of fact, through his commercial activities, 
Mir Jumla gradually became a keen competitor of the Elnglish 
East India Company. He had a growing mercantile marine 

71 FEF, 1642-45, 207-8. Thw shows that up to 1644, no friction had occurred 
between the King and the Nawab. 

72 C/. Srinivasachari, Hftterg of Madras, p. 50. 
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with which he traded in djilereat pails of the world. He 
used to construct ships in the East Coast and monopolized 
almost all trade to Persia. The English, not finding any 
opportunity of getting freight on goods sent from Masuli- 
patam to Persia, endeavoured not to lose any freight in the 
Bay of Bengal ports. 

0.1 July 26, 1638, Thomas Clark and Richard Hudson 
at Masulipatam informed the President and Council at Surat 
that no freight was forthcoming for the Swan, partly because 
Mir Muhammad Sa’id was building a junk of about 800 tons 
for liimself at Narsapur and wanted to dispatch her to Persia 
or Mocha next monsoon.^' On January 17, 1643, the 
Swally Marine factors observed that “ the all ruling Sarkail 
or vizier,’ in the Kingdom of Golconda had built and yearly 
used to send one or more vast junks to Persia, and that other 
vessels were not allowed to load themselves till his was 
filied up. However they approved of the dispatch of the 
Hopewell to Persia, because they felt that she was not likely 
to lack freight either way.^" On September 20, 1642, the 
Fort St. George factors wrote to the Company that “ they 
had been advised by Masulipatam factors that scarcely any 
freight would be procurable for Persia because the Sar-i-khail 
sent 'tiis “great” junk there that year and that they had 
accordingly sent word of this to the Bay, ‘ that if so be 
Mr. Day Coold (could) procure a freight, not to refuse it.” ™ 
On November 5, 1642, they again wrote to the Company that 
they had advised Day to accept freight there for Persia, as 
he could not expect any at Masulipatam, where * the Serkailes 

Pegu Tenasscrim, Acheen, Arakan, Persia, Bengal, Moklia, Peruck, Maldcevcs, 
Maca-ssar. FEF. I65I-4. 12; Love. I, 100. 

74 FEF. 1637^1.79-80. 

75 FEF, 1642^45, 88. 

76 Ibid., 55. The same letter observes : ‘ It is untrue that goods from Masulipatam 
to Persia pay freight according to hnene.ss. All cloth is weighed al the * Bancksall 
(custom housed and * according to its weight, payes both freight and cuslorne. Scale 
of ft eight given.’ Ibid. 

126- I290B 
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great jonke ' would monopolize all that was available. If no 
freight be procurable in the Bay, ihey hoped that he would 
at all events be able to procure some sugar, etc., there for 
Persia and then fill up with goods of these parts.’ " The 
English Company’s factors regarded the commercial activi- 
ties of Mir Jumla with apprehension and jealousy and we 
find that Thomas Ivy at Fort St. George tried to prevent 
Richeird Cogan, son of Andrew Cogan, from making a voyage 
to Pegu on behalf of Mir Jumla and thereby prevent further 
extension of his commercial ascendancy in Burmese 
waters. 

Expressions and epithets like the following illustrate the 
venom of ill-will towards Mir jumla, viz., “our utter 
enemies,’’” the “base way*’ in which the Sar-i-khail 
treated Thomas Rogers at Golconda,**** “ ingenious gentlemen 
at Court,” **' “ base dealings of his,” a “base fellow, ” 
“that hellhound the Serkale,” “Dog, Devil,”''’ “bad 
intendments of these devilish Moores.” The irony of the 
situation was that the English factors were at the same time 
courting the Nawab for securing his good books. 

The above expressions indicate a growing sense of 
exasperation of the English factors in the Coromandel Coast. 
Inspite of the royal jarmans of 1632 and 1634, and inspite 
of the unholy entente between Mir Jumla and the English, 
the commercial position of the latter at Masulipatam did not 
improve. As a matter of fact the trade of the English 

FEF, 1642-5, 67. 

FF.F, 1646-50, 198. Lcttet to Surat, Januar- ‘7, 1648 
>9 FF.F, 1634-6, 325.-6. 

M FEF. 1637-41, 49. 

81 lbid.,75. 

8! /biU,75-6. 

88 Ibid., 163. 

Ibid., 142-3, 

88 Ibid., 200. 

« /bid., 78-9. 
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suflerrd “repeated checks *’ during I63tt-39. hriction 
with the Golconda officials who prevented “ their (English) 
receiving from the native merchants and manufacturers, the 
goods for which they had contracted,” was ‘ frequent and 
bitter.’ 

Complaints were made against the Sar-i-khail in the 
correspondence of the Masulipatam factors. I’hey expressed 
regret to Thomas Rogers at Golconda (Letter of February, 
20, 1638) at “ the base way” in which he had been treated 
by the Sar-i-khail, Mir Muhammad Sa’id ; and expressed 
the opinion that * force was the only remedy as complaints 
of Agent Pinson (of injuries inflicted on the English at 
Masulipatam) made to Golconda 45 days ago remained 
unanswered.*’'* Again the factors complained (March 16, 

1 638) to Thomas Rogers at Golconda about Mir Jumla’s 
“ unjust dealing with them about the town of ‘ Molloule ’ 
(Mallovol) near Masulipatam. ” It had been rented by the 
English from May, 1 634. But from a Dutch letter of January, 
1637 , we know that the English had been ordered by a royal 
farman to surrender the lease ; that as they objected to do so 
without compensation, the English representative at Golconda 
had been dragged out of his house, by order of the King’s 
Secretary, well-beaten and imprisoned. Subsequently, by 
the intervention of an influential man, he was released on 
condition that he did not leave the city.”'* 

In their letter to Thomas Rogers at Golconda, dated 
May 18, 1638, the Masulipatam factors advised him to 

Bruce, I, 360. 

Foster, The Founding of Fort St, George, 4. See ante. 

80 FE.F, 1637-41,49. Introduction, xxxi-xxxii. Clark inslructed Rogers to leave 
the capital and go to Masulipatam. The factors there wanted to blockade the poit 
with their vessels and secure redress. But Rogers was not allowed to go out *.'-f the 
capital. Ibid. Bruce, I, 360; Foster, The Founding of Fort St. George, 4, 

Dagh Register. 1637, p. 94 in FEF, 1637-41, 52-53. 

It was accompanied by a letter in reply to Mir Muhammad’s letter to Masiili* 

patam. 
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give full information about “ their demands ‘ to those 
ingenious gentlemen at court.’ ” They could not believe 
that their letters written to the ‘ Sheak, Mullavez, and 
Seirkeile ’ had been delivered to the King, for if so satis- 
faction would surely have been received by this time.®* 

Another complaint was made against Mir Muhammad 
Sa’id in the letter of the Masulipatam factors, Thomas 
Clark and Richard Hudson, dated July 25, 1638, to Thomas 
Rogers at Golconda. Writing on the proceedings of Captain 
Weddell, ‘ one of the most notable of the early sea-captains 
of the East India Company,’ the factors observed that 
the Governor of Masulipatam, acting under orders from 
Mir Muhammad Sa’id, “ doth everyday proceede in his 
villianey, workeing by all menes that possible he may against 
them . . . Mir Muhammad Syed hath beene the chief factor 
in this businesse, as wee are informed.” But a dispassionate 
study of the facts enables us to know that the English 
factors were in the v^nrong and Mir Muhammad was 
right. Captain Weddell and Mountney, ” the chiefs of 
Courten's Association,” which had agreed not to interfere 
with the trade of the E.l.C. at any of their settlements, 
proceeded to Musulipatam. They were cordially welcomed 
by Clark and Hudson there in violation of the definite 
injunctions of the Company. Then they claimed that the 
exemption from customs duties, granted to the E.l.C. by 
the ‘ Golden Farman,’ should be extended to themselves 
also. The local authorities, however, insisted on payment 
of the duties knowing from the Dutch that the newcomers 


The word ‘ Sheak ’ ,>robably refers to Shaikh Muhammad Khatim, appointed 
Mir Jumla (April, I634l. FEF. 1637-41, p. 75. 
w FEF. 1637-41, 71 9. 

Ibid., Intro, xxxiii. 

95 For Weddell see Bruce, I, 340-2 ; 350. 357ff. Court Minuten of the E.l.C. 
1635-39, 127-29; Elphinstone, Rise o/ British Poiuer jn the East, 38-9; H. B. Morse, 
The Chronicles of the E.I.C. trading to China, 1636-1834, Vol. I (1926), Ch. 2. 
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did not belong to the Company. Weddell, Scaring arrest, 
secretly boarded his ship when free access with the shore 
was denied to him and his men. In retaliation they fired 
into the city. Weddell’s actions were thus wholly indefensi- 
ble “ and the Golconda authorities were rigi^t in adopting 
strong measures under the orders of Mir Muhammad Sa’id. 
As Sir William Foster, commenting on a different occasion, 
truly observes: “ It is only fair to say that the faults were 
not all on one side. Ihe English merchattls were apt to 
be overbearing and not too scrupulous in their dealings with 
the natives.” 

The Company tried to escape from its embarrassed 
situation ” by two ways first, by selecting a safer and 
commercially more profitable station on the coast, further 
South ; and second, by obtaining a fresh firman from the 
King of Golconda, granting commercial privileges to the 
English.”*’ The first attempt, with which we are not directly 
connected here, led to the immediate foundation of Fort 
St. George, while the second led to the mission of Andrew 
Cogan to Golconda. 

In 1 639 the Presidency at Bantam dispatched T homas 
Ivy to supersede Thomas Clarke, Agent at Masulipatam 
and reestablish order there. In the meantime, Andrew 
Cogan had been sent to the East Coast by the Presidency 
at Surat, acting under authority from England and being 
* unaware of Ivy’s mission from Bantam." Together with 

FEF, 1637-41, xxxii-xxxiii. From the Court Mimile.s it appears tlial thi* 
outrages committed by Weddell at Masulipatam were sucb an to cause imprisonnurzil 
of the Company’s Agent and the imperiiling of privileges of trade purchased at .so 
great a cost. ** The Company therefore prayed to the King to grant llieni .such 
help as will encourage them to proceed in their trade ..." Court Minutes, 163.5 39, 

337-38. 

^ The Founding of Fort St. George, 4 n. 

88 Bruce. I, 360, 368-69; Foster, The Founding, etc., 4. 

88 Bruce, I, 368-69. 

100 For details about Cogan's career, see Foster, The Founding of Fort St George, 
8-9 and fn. 
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two factors, Henry Greenhill and Thomas Morley, Cogan 
sailed to Goa in May, 1639, and thence made his way 
across the peninsula by way of Bijapur and Golconda. 
After an adventurous and difficult journey he arrived on the 
19th July, 1639, at a place five J^os from Golconda, where 
Rogers met him and delivered the letter from Masulipatam, 
dated June II, 1639, It noted: “ If that hellhound the 
Serkale should bring you before His Majestic, we presume 
your complaints will never been heard ; therefore, could wish 
rather that you would plead your cause at sea, for on land 
we shall reaps nothing but faire words,” He replied (July 
22, 1639) that he wanted to avoid visiting the King 
at the capital and adding to his costly journey the expenses 
for presents which would not bring adequate return. But 
Rogers advised him that (/) it would be unsafe or prejudi- 
cial to thsir interests, if he passed by the city without 
acquainting the Sar-i-khall (as his approach was already 
known to the King) and (h) that a present must be given, 
since none had been given for tliree years and the last one 
had been refused as being too small. Finding that he could 
not ignore this advice, and that he could not otherwise get 
‘ pulankeene men ' "" for his journey, Cogan came within 
two miles of Golconda on the 20th and ’wrote a few lines 
to the Sar-i-khail. The latter replied that the King desired 
to see him, assured him that ‘ wherein hee could would 
be . . . servant in the behalf of the Company,’ Cogan 
did not b;:lieve these assurances, as the Masulipatam letters 
had represented the Sar-i-khail as their ” great enemy,” 
But he could not avoid visiting him and the King, who 


Accordinj; lo Cogan ’si letter from Masulipatam to Bantam, September 3 1639, 
he arrived a ' mile of Golconda ' on 19th. 

102 Admitted to Golconda. 

103 As for the grievances to be brought to the notice of the latter, he referred 
him to tKe paper (i.e., letter) lately received from Masulipatam. 

104 Tavernier iBangabasi Edition, 1905), p. 143. 
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would expect great presents, according to past practice ; 
and he held that something must be done, even though their 
expectations migiit not be fulfilled. 

Thus, through the efforts of the Sar-i-khail, Mir Muham- 
mad Sa’id, Cogan obtained audience of tlie King. The 
King gave a fair reception to Cogan and had more than 
an hour’s discussion with him (July 28, 1639).'"’ In the 
beginning, the King complained that (i) since the death of 
Joyce, the English factors at Masulipatam had “ abused 
him as well as the Company — “ him in killinge his subjects 
and the Company is not observing the tennour (terms) of 
the royal firman — which had become void by “ fathering 
strangers goods.” 

Later on, Cogan presented the King with a petition, 
containing the following prayers : — 

(i) That the English be allowed “ quiett and free tra- 
ding in his country (ii) that the King’s governors in their 
respective jurisdictions might be commanded (a) ” to satisfie 
such monies as could be proved had been wrongfully taken 
from the Company,” and (b) to recover “ such debts as were 
due upon skreeSs (?) from severall painters, weavers, etc., or 
else to deliver their persons,” and (Hi) that as the Company s 
business in Masulipatam was much distracted, Cogan might 
be permitted to go there suddenly as necessity arose. 

The King granted Cogan’s petition in all particulars, 
(28th July)."*^' He gave order immediately, for the drafting 


Leiter to Masulipatam. July 30, 1039. 

ItHi jjjg account of Captain Weddell. 

I.C., by clieatins the cusionis by passiu. 3 : off strangers’ goods .as ibeir own. 
Foster. The Founding, etc,, p. 4. 

I.C., a jarrnan for free trade in Goiconda, not simply for * coast trade as 
Love says. 

KW Till' news was rominunitratr^d lo him on 29th eveniner by the Sar'i-khSll, who 
wasT spoken ar. *iny most loving freinde. ’ See Bruce, I, 368 - 9 . The tatman pinluld 
led the Golconda subjecla from vviliiholding the goods for svliich they had c.ontiackd, 
or refusing ihe payment of debts due to the Company, Ihid. 
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of a general Jarman to be granted to the English for their 
“ freetrade in all parts of his ICingdome ” and three other 
separate or particular Jarmans to such governors 2is were 
concerned in recovery of debts. The King held such a 
good opinion of Cogan that when he took leave of him he 
was pleased to inquire if he “ remembered ought elce 
(anything else), beneficial to the Company, which was not 
inserted in the petition. He even instructed Cogan to “ ac- 
quaint his Sirkale of any such omission. 

In these attempts, Andrew Cogan was opposed by the 
Dutch, who, inspite of sending Irtrge presents, could not 
obtain an equally favourable farman.'“ 

In course of this affair the Sar-i-khail showed great respect 
to Andrew Cogan, which struck him as something unusual 
in view of the entirely different descriptions previously given 
about his character by the Masulipatam factors. Cogan’s 
attributes lavishly bestowed on him stand in sharp contrast 
to the abuses of other factors : viz : ‘ ‘ my most loving 
friende” “ my speciall friende” “my noble friend.” 
Cogan writes : ‘ ‘ the Sar-i-khail (to the admiration of all 
people that knows him) used me with that respect as 
I am not able to expresse : for all the nobility weighted 
on him and hee to (sic) the King and at other times attend 
on mee. I must confesse, till I sawe the contrary, I thought 
it had beene done for lucre of gaine ; for in all their letters 
from MasuUpatam they termed him a base fellow and an 
utter enemy.” Evidently Andrew Cogan could not find 
any suitable ground of complaint and he considered that an 
admirable change must have come ove^ the Sar-i-khail. He 

iiO Bruce* op, cii. 

Letter of July 50, 1639, FEE, 1637-41, 145. 

11* Letter of August 9, 1639. Ibid. 148. 

113 Letter of September 3, 1639, Ibid, 162. 

lit The expression might imply that to the people concerned vrith Mir jumla his 
treatment of Cogan appeared to be somewhat different from what had been ordinarily 
meted out by him to the English factor*. 
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observed that he would say more of him, “ for surely when 
1 peruse your letters etts , 1 cannot but even admire of his 
change." This change, in the opinion of Cogan, was not 
due to any hope of private gain. For he sent a present to the 
Sar-i-khail privately,"’ but the latter, “ very nobly " wanted 
to return all, and did, as a matter of fact, return all except a 
piece of ambergreese, weighing about a seer, with professions 
of love and friendship, so that Cogan might not think that he 
despised him or the present- Mir Muhammad professed 
that what was done, and what he could do, would not be 
in expectation of other return than love. When the jarmans 
were prepared (9th August, 1639) and delivered by the Sar- 
i-khail, Cogan presented him with a small jewel, purchased 
from an American on 200 rials of eight. As it was accepted 
as if it had been of a far greater value, Cogan concluded 
(letter to Bantam, September 3, 1639) that if any occasion 
arose for the Company to use the Sar-i-Khail, “ who 
indeed command(ed) the whole Kingdome," it would cer- 
tainly be “repaid a thousand fould.’’ On the 20th August, 
Cogan, accompanied by all other Englishmen, delivered, 
at the Bankshall, the royal jarman, to the Governor (of 
Masulipatam) to be read, and also a particular letter from the 
Sar-i-khail, in which he commanded the Governor to 
receive and use Cogan with respect, “ which hitherto hath 
not been wanting." " " 


The reason of sending the present privately was, as stated hy Cogan, to prevent 
other nobles from expecting similat presen's, which Cogan could not afford to give. 

116 For the whole episode, FEF, 1637-41, 143 4, 145, 148, 162-4. See also Letter 
of President Fremlan at Surat to Company', Dec., 1639, /bid, 200; I-ove I, 13-14. 
I4n. Andrew Cogan notes further that from other nobles he had received good 
respect and promises and it would seem that th^y would be his friends. 1 his, 
however, might suggest that Cogan 's opinion regarding Mir Muhammad Sa id might 
be a little overdrawn, for it is too much to expect that other noble:? would also be 
equally sincere —or it might be that the other nobles, as general with such natures, 
showed professions of goodwill without any real feeling. Another explanation might 
be that Mir Jumla’s example proved contagious. 

I27-I290B 
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The conquest of the Carnatic by Mir Jumla effected a 
great change in his career and considerably influenced his 
relations with the English. By 1646 he had overrun a vewt 
tract of country, including the districts round Madras”' and he 
set himself to the task of establishing complete and thorough 
control over the conquered country."” The Persian merchant- 
adventurer was now not only a noble and minister in the court 
of an independent king, but he also himself possessed a 
kingdom, at once rich and powerful. In fact, the English 
found their late commercial riv#il and dangerous friend ins- 
talled almost in the position of their overlord. Consequently 
the Einglish looked upon the N'awab's conquest of the Carna- 
tic with mixed feelings of apprehension and eagerness to 
secure his favour and support. The success of Mir jumla 
alarmed the English for the safety of their goods and factors.”'* 
The Fort St. George factors in their letter to the President and 
Council at Surat, dated February 10, 1646, commented on the 
surrender of Malay, the General of the Raja of the Carnatic, 
and referred to its possible effects on English trade. They 
complained that they had neither ships nor boat to ‘ ‘secure 
the company’s estate” and they begged that a vessel might 
be sent without delay. There are copious references in 
English factory records to show that fear of Mir jumla, and 
the protracted wars and troubles, had a share in the rapid 
strengthening of the fortifications at Madras (Fort St. George), 
so that it would be able to carry on its commercial pursuits by 
sheltering the local artisans, weavers, painters, washers, etc., 
and to defend itself from attack, if necessary.*"' 

In 1 642 Cogan and his colleagues advised the Company : 
” In the first place, it is our opinion in regard the Moores and 

1*7 FEF, 1655-60, p. 4. Srinivasachari, History of the City of Madras, pp. 36-8. 

118 FEF, 1646-50, p. 70. Srinivasachari, op. cit. 

ii» FEF, 1646-50, XXV, 25. l-ove, I. 192. 

*4" Ibid., 26, Love I. 76. 147. 

Bruce, 1» 377, 378, 424-5. 430 454-55. Foster, the Founding of Fort St George, 
16, 16, 18, 19-20, 25. Srinivasachari, op. cit 49.- 
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Gentues are false, and not to be trusted, and that at all times 
you may command your own upon all the coast, ’tis very 
necessary you have a place to retire to under your own 
command. ’Tis not only our opinions, but the opinions of 

your Presidents of Bantam and Surat The Dutch saw 

the necessitie of it 30 years since, which made them proceed 
upon Pullicatt . . . ere brought to perfection.” '■“ As the state 
of the country continued to be disturbed due to the wars 
between Vijaynagar on the one hand and Golconda and 
Bijapur on the other and internal rebellions, the Fort St. 
George factors (consultations, 29th Dec., 1642) “latelie raised 
a third Bulwarke of turfe and wanting gunns to mount thereon, 
have resolved that the A dvice shall spare us foure Minion for 
that purpose.” '■'* 

During the year 1 650- 1 , the English factors at Fort St. 
George and Masulipatam advised the Company that in order 
‘‘to recover the trade at Fort St. George or at the Companies 
factories at Masulipatam, Verasheroon, and Pettipolee, the 
fort must be strengthened, and have a sufficient garrison, and 
the subordinate factories must either receive full repairs or the 
Company’s trade on the Coromandal coast, be confined to 
Madras only.” 

But Mir Jumla wisely refrained from manifesting any 
hostile designs against the English at a critical stage in his 
career and rather showed an inclination to be on friendly 
terms with the English factors on the coast. The latter, 
while endeavouring to defend and secure their position, 
naturally were anxious to get the favour and protection of the 
Nawab. As the importance of the Company’s trade on the 
Coromandal coast was gradually increasing (1645-6), the 
English were desirous of obtaining confirmation from 
Golconda of all the former privileges granted by the Hindu 

1*22 Pointer, Foundinf^ o{ Fofl St. (wcor.iKj. !9-2'V 

Ibid., 25. See Siiniva-sarliaii, ofJ. c//, 49 -. .>0. 

Bruce. I, 454-55. 
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power.'*'® From a Dutch account it appears that the English 
sent a mission to the Golconda court with a present of about 
1,000 peurdaos in spices, looking glasses, etc., and had 
promised at the King’s request to buy the goods taken during 
war from the Dutch at Pulicat.'*’ Moreover, realising that the 
dominion of the Carnatic must inevitably pass from Vijay- 
nagar to Golconda, Ivy, the English Agent at Madras 
(August 1644 — September, 1648), hastened to make an 
entente cordiale with the stronger power. Thus in 1646, 
when Mir Jumla formed a camp in the vicinity of Madras for 
the siege or blockade of San Thome, with an army of 8000 
foot and 3000 horse. Ivy lent the Nawab his gunner and 
several of his best soldiers and assisted him in several ways.'*' 
Ivy’s action was naturally resented by the Portuguese and 
Anglo-Portuguese relations became somewhat strained. In 
return for all these acts of appeasement, the English asked for 
a confirmation of their existing Qou/ and privileges and this 
was granted by Mir Jumla on behalf of the Golconda sove- 
reign (June 1627). 

On October, 9, 1647, Thomas Ivy and William Gurney at 
Fort St. George wrote to the Company that Mir Jumla, the 
General of the King of Golkondct, “hath almost conquer’d 
this kingdome and reigneth as king under the title of 
Annabob.” While repaying a loan, the English factors 
deemed it politic and expedient to present the Nawab a brass 
gun, so that he “confirm’d under the king of Golcondah(s) 
great scale all our former privilidges in ample manner, as it 
was granted unto us by the foresaid fle>ld Jentue King.” 


*’■** Letter of Port St. CeoiKe to_Court, Ocl. I, 1643. Uriicc, I, 415. 

>26 FEF, 1646-50. p. 25. 

Love, 76-77, 70. Srinivasachari, History oj the City o) Madras. 37. 
>26. Love, op. cit. 

FEF, 1646-60. 25 : 1656-60, p. 4. Love I, 75 6. 

>•■«' FEF, 1416-50, 166-7. 
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Besides the Elnglish, the Dutch also became extremely 
anxious to remain in the good book of the all-powerful 
Nawab. In the autumn of 1650, the Dutch sent an envoy 
with a present, which was however refused, as Mir Jumla's 
letter to the Dutch Governor-General was left unanswered. 
Again the Nawab was angry at the Dutch interference with 
his trade at Queda and Achin. Taking advantage of his 
displeasure with their rivals, the Elnglish wanted to secure the 
co-operation of the Nawab. At the same time the King of 
Golconda was realising the importance of the English trade. 
Bruce observes : “The station of Madras having been obtained 
from the king of Golconda and the English trade appearing 
to him to be of great consequence, he made a proposal, this 
season, to the Agent and council, of forming a Joint stock 
with the company on which a coasting trade might be carried 
on, between the ports of his dominions and those of the other 
Indian powers.” Consequently, Agent Greenhill (1648-52) 
sent a broker to the Nawab with a present and then in 
December 1650, dispatched Walter Littleton and the broker 
Venkata Brahman on a turther mission to him, then encamp- 
ed at Gandikotta.'"' 


Bruce, I, 454-55. See Srinivasacliari, p. 50. 
132 FEF, 1651-4, XXV. Siinivasachari, op. cU. 
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INCIDENTAL REFERENCES TO 
POLITICAL EVENTS 

In the Published Records of the East India Company 

( 1600 - 1650 ) 

Mr. Vijayachandra Joshi, M.A. (Hons.) 

Forman Christian College, Lahore 

The English factors had no interest in the political affairs 
of India. Therefore, their references to political events are 
meagre. They only troubled themselves to write of these 
whenever they were very near the place of occurrence or 
when these affected their commercial fortunes. We should 
not expect to get out of the Company’s records a connected 
narrative of political events. We find only disconnected 
references to them here and there. These accounts form an 
independent and trustworthy source for writing the political 
history of India. Whenever the factors committed errors in 
writing, those were generally due to lack of understanding 
and knowledge and not due to any prejudices. In this paper 
an attempt has been made to evaluate their description of 
every political event referred to by them with the help of the 
original authorities of the period or standard modern works. 

Interesting light is thrown on submission of Rana Amar 
Singh, Mughul-Portuguese relations, the Nur Jahan Junta and 
court intrigues, Khasrau’s death, Khurram’s rebellion, 
Meihabat Khan’s coup d'etat, death of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan’s succession, Mughul wars against the Deccan king- 
doms, Mughul relations with Persia, and political <*ven1s in 
Southern India. 
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Submission of Rana Amar Singh 

Early in 1614, Jahangir sent an army of 20,000 horse to 
subdue Rana Amar Singh. So far the Mughuls had not 
been able to bring to obedience the Ranas of Mewar.’ The 
war ended in a victory for the Mughuls. The Rana got 
excused from coming to the court, but he sent his eldest son 
Kairn with 3,000 horse to serve the Mughul King, at his own 
cost." While Roe was at Ajmerc, Karn came to the Emperor 
to offer submission. He was presented to the Emperor on 
March 12, 1616. He thrice performed iaslim and offered 
to the Emperor the presents sent by his father. Jahangir 
embraced the young Rajput prince by the head." Roe 
regarded the Ranas of Mewar as the descendants of Porus 
whom Alexander had subdued.^ 

Mughul-Portuguese Relations 

The Portuguese in Surat wished to prevent other Euro- 
pean powers from trading there.' When the Mughul 
authorities at Surat seemed to be inclined to allow the 
English to share the foreign trade of Surat with the Portu- 
guese, their frigates captured an Indian ship which had 
returned from the Red Sea, in September, 1613, and carried 
her away. The ship was richly laden and was valued at 
£100,000 with 700 passengers.'’ Jahangir who was at 
Ajmere, hearing of it, ordered Mukkarrab Khan to go to 
Surat and seek restitution for the loss, ** if not by peace, by 
wars.”^ Not content with this the Emperor took action 

1 L. R., II, 104. 

® L. R., in, 71 tKeriidge at Ajmrrr to Company, March 20, 1615), cf. [^€*010115 
273. 

H Roe. 127. 

4 /bid.. 82, 90. This is a traveller'.^ tale. 

6 L. R.. n. 179. 

® L. R., 1., 308-09, L. R., 11, 96, cf. L. R., II, 104. Kcrridge estimated it.s value at 
eight or nine hundred thousand dollar?. 

7 L. R., II. 104. Cf. Memoirs, R.B.I.. 255, 
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against the Portuguese subjects living in his dominions. It 
was ordered that their churches be closed and public exercise 
of their religion prohibited. The allowances granted to 
Jesuit missionaries were stopped." The Jesuits at Agra said 
their prayers at Sir Robert Shirley’s place where he stayed 
for about ten days in 1614." Orders were issued for the 
seizure of the Portuguese and their property. A Portuguese 
died at Agra in June, 1614, and his goods worth Rs. 47,000 
were confiscated.'" The result was that the Portuguese resi- 
dents left Agra and in October we find none of them except 
one Jesuit.” 

Meanwhile the Portuguese towns of Daman, Bassein and 
Chaulwere besieged by the Mughul forces. The Portuguese 
threatened Surat which was not well fortified.’" But they 
wanted to avoid war, offering restitution for the captured 
junk, but to no avail. The Great Mughul wanted to des- 
troy their political power in India and would not consent to 
the expulsion of the English merchants demanded by the 
Portuguese. They used violent methods to frighten the 
Mughul authorities to come to terms. Their frigates went 
up and down the Western cost “ burning and destroying ” 
all they could. Broach was attacked and many boats and 
ships were burnt. Great part of Gogo was also burnt with 
three Indian vessels lying at anchor there.'’ 

During the period of this conflict the English were well 
treated and the Indians had hoped to defeat the Portuguese 
with the help of the English ships. Captain Downton's fleet 
arrived at Surat in October, 1614, and Mukkarab Khan, who 

S L. R.. H. %. 107. 

» Ibid., J4I. 

J® Ibid.. 9b. 

n Jbid., 142-43. 

12 Ibid., 97, 107, 150. 

Ibid., 150, 155, 261. C/. L, R,, II, 229. T. Ellington, at Surat wrote on 
December 16, 1614 that 120 ships were burnt at Gogo and this had created fear among 
Indians at Surat who had requested help of the English fleet. 
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was Governor of Surat; asked the English to attack the 
Portuguese and to defend Surat, if they came there. But 
Captain Downton refused to do so unless first attacked by 
the Portuguse, pleading royal orders." Mukkarrab Khan 
was incensed at the refusal of the English to fight the 
Portuguese. He is said even to have suspected the English 
of complicity with the Portuguese. To win them over 
he showed to Captain Downton a Jesuit’s letter to the effect 
that the Portuguese viceroy had a command from his king, 
first to “ drive away ” the English ships and then to capture 
Surat.’’’ 

But these efforts do not seem to have availed them much. 
In January about forty frigates came to Surat and the Viceroy 
arrived at the bar of Surat on January 19, 1615, with 
another 40 frigates and nine ships and rode there quietly for 
the day. On January 20, he look the foolish step of sending 
three ships with 35 or 36 frigates to Swally, where the 
English fleet under Captain Downton forced the frigates to 
fly. Three Portuguese ships were captured and set to fire 
by the English. The Portuguese fought gallantly, according 
to Captain Downton, but their losses were great. Tliey lost 
400 to 500 men in this fight whereas the death-roll among the 
English did not exceed half a dozen.”' 

After this unexpected discomfiture the Portuguese made 
overtures of peace to Mukkarrab Khan but the negotiations 
failed.’’’ Meanwhile, within ten days of their defeat, they 
were reinforced from Diu and Daman and made shows of 


L.R., 11.96, 149, 168. For Downton’s Conimissioii. see F. L. B., 451. 'I’liis 
prohibited the commencement of hostilities on his part agains! the subjects of ether 
Christian powers. 

L. R. II, 149, 186. 

*6 /bid.. 296, 302-03. 186. 303-04, and also L. R.. IM. 7-8. 15-16, c/. Dmivci - The 
Portuguese in India, II,'* 171. In hi.s de-scription of the fight he says that the Portuguese 
themselves set their ships on fire but it is wrong. 

17 L. R., II, 305, 312. 

128-I290B 
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attack on the English. They then twice attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to set the English ships on (ire, on February 9th 
and 10th. Failing in these attempts the Viceroy quitted the 
bar of Surat with his fleet on February II, 1615.’® Peace 
wets concluded between the Mughuls and the Portuguese in 
1615, the Portuguese giving Rs. 300,000 as compensation 
for the ship taken and allowing the Indian junks to proceed to 
the Red Sea “ without search, licence or molestation.” As 
regards the English, the Mughuls refused to expel them as 
they were peaceful.’" 

During Shah Jahan’s reign the Portuguese came into 
conflict with the Mughul authorities many a time. It was 
believed that the Emperor wanted to expel the Portuguese 
from his dominions.*" In 1628, the Portuguese captured 
four Indian boats worth £7,500 at Swally, with the 
EInglish pinnance J antes . It seems that an open conflict 
between the Portuguese and the Mughul authorities would 
follow. But Mir Musa, the Governor of Surat, who 
was also the farmer of custom duties, thinking that it would 
prove harmful to his port, made efforts to conciliate 
the Portuguese. He was successful in this and concluded 
an agreement with them who returned the Indian boats.'’^ 

In 1632, the Portuguese were expelled from Hooghly by 
the Mughul forces.®" 

18 L. R.. Ill, 7. 49, 83, L. R.. IV, 342, L. R.. VI, 279. 

Roe, 74. .Vote.— This peace was concluded by the efforts of Jesuits, especially 
Father J. Xavier and Gonclao Pinto Da Fonseca finally settled it on behalf of the 
Portuguese Viceroy and Mukkarrab Khan on behalf "f .he Mugl-ul Emperor. Father 
Heras has published the text of the treaty from the Portuguese Government Archives 
of Nova Goa. But its terms differ much from those mentioned by Roe. Heraa S. J. 
“ jehangir and the Portuguese’* (Proceedings of the I. H. R. C., IX (1926), 
pp. 72-80, Danvers has dated the treaty as June 7, 1615. (The Portuguese in India, 
11, pp. 173-74). 

E. F., Ill, 326 27. 

« Ibid.. 328, 

« E. F., IV, 88, 100, 102, 

Ibid., 308, 
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Towards the end of 1638, Prince Aurangzeb, who was 
the Viceroy of the Deccan, sent Mir Murad with 5,000 horse 
and an equal number of foot soldiers to conquer the Portu- 
guese town of Daman The Royal troops ransacked the 
place. Aurangzeb asked the help of the Dutch ships so that 
the Portuguese might not escape by sea, but they refused to 
comply with this.^' 

The Portuguese stayed the k.afila of ships going from 
Daman to Cambay and refused to grant passes to Indian 
junks. The Viceroy sent his agents to Surat to conclude an 
agreement with the Mughul authorities.^’ Peace was con- 
cluded in 1 639 between the Portuguese and Prince Aurang- 
jeb, through the efforts of Mir Musa and the English Presi- 
dent. The inhabitants of Daman promised to pay a sum of 
£5,000 per annum, i.e., one-fourth of their revenue, to the 
Mughul au horities."'' 

Nur Jahan Junta and Court Intrigues 

Nur Jahan’s influence over Jahangir and the part played 
by her in the administration of the country are reflected here 
and there in the records. She conducted all the business of 
Jahangir and the latter took little part in government."' Nur 
Jahans’ faction was very strong and none could oppose it 
except Mahabat Khan, a noble of great influence and power. 
The Emperor had five sons; viz., Khusru, Parviz, Khurram, 
Shahriyar, Sultan Taki. Khusru had rebelled against his 
father and was in prison. Sultan Parviz was governor of 
Allahabad and Khurram lived with his father. The last 
two were very young. Sultan Khurram was the favourite 
of the Empress and her associates including her brother 

M E.F.. VI. 124-15. 

*s Ibid.. 123-24. 

*8 /bid . 214. 

« V. 329, 332. 

» L.R.,IV, 324. 

» L.R..V, 134. L. R.. VI, 188-89. 
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Asaf Khan. This made the prince very powerful. Roe 
writes that ' ‘ he sits out in the same state as his father 
having a kingdom . ’ ’ At another place he describes him as 
an “ Absolute King.'’®* Due to the predominance of the 
Nur Jahan Junta, Khurram was in the favour of the Emperor. 
He openly cherished the ambition of succeeding his father ; 
but it was said that Jahangir wanted the eldest Prince, 
Khusru, to succeed who was “ loved and honoured by all.” 
Both the factions had some great nobles on their sides. A 
civil war after the death of Jahangir was foreshadowed and 
one English factor was jubilant over the expected good sale 
of sword-blades in consequence.^' 

Khurram and his supporters were determined to clear his 
path to the throne by all means. Khusru was kept by the 
Emperor’s order in the custody of a Hindu mansabdar Anup 
Rai (4,000 er). Prince Khurram’s supporters, including the 
Empress, her father Itimad-ud-Daula and her brother Asaf 
Khan, took advantage of Jahangir’s drunkenness, at Ajmere 
on October 10, 1616, and obtained his leave to place 
Khusru in Khurram’s custody. Asaf Khan went to Anup 
Rai the same night for the purpose, but the faithful Raja 
refused to carry out the order unless he was personally asked 
by the Emperor. Next morning Jahangir refused to con- 
firm the order. Though foiled in this attempt, the faction 
continued its efforts to get hold of Khusru . The Deccan 
war afforded a good opportunity to impress upon Jahangir 
the advisability of handing over the eldest Prince to his 
ambitious brother. Khurram was ordered to go to the 
Deccan. His supporters pleaded befor’^ the King that the 
course suggested would increase Khurram’s prestige and 
would be helpful in subduing the Deccanies. The King 
gave way and Asaf Khan took charge of Khusru, on behalf 

’0 L. R.. !V, 15, 324. L. R., V, 332. Roe, 456. 

n Roc, 214. L. R., V, 134-35. 

3* Roe. 245-46, 
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of the Prince, on October 17, 1616.'*'* This was bad news 
for Khusru s sister , and several women of the harem and the 
common people created a stir at the court.**' On Octo- 
ber 12, 1616, there was a rumour at Ajmere that an un- 
successful attempt had been made on Khusru ’s life by 
Khurram’s partisans .*’■'* 

Jahangir left Ajmere on November 2, 1616, for Mandu 
and Prince Khurram left for the Deccan. To the great joy 
of all, Jahangir took Prince Khusru from his goal with him 
on an elephant .*'■ But he still remained in Asaf Khan's 
charge, who seems to have treated him with disrespect and 
on November 19, 1616, we find the King reprimanding Asaf 
Khan on that account. **' 

Khusru reached Mandu with Jahangir and it seemed 
that he would soon get freedom. On August 21, 1617, 

Roe found him taking “ air and pleasure at the banquelting 
house.” It was reported that Nur Jahan and Asaf Khan 
made efforts to ally with Khusru and marry the Empress’s 
daughter to him.®'* On the other hand Prince Khurram had 
displeased his father by contracting a marriage at Burhanpur 
without the latter’s permission.'*" A rumour reached Surat in 
September, 1619, that Sultan Khurram had been disgraced 
and that Khusru was released .'**’ 


Roe, 256. C/. Memoirs, R.B., f., 336. 

Ibid , 256-57. 

aj* Ibid., 262. 

285-86. 

37 /6iU. 298-99. 

38 Ibid., 360. Writing to Surat on December 12, 1616. Roe bad uientioued a 
rumour that Khusru was going to m irry Nur MahaTs daughter and ba\^e freedom, 
It was never accomplished. This girl was married to Shahriyar in 1620 (R. B., II, 
187-88). 

39 /hid., 369. This marriage was with the daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
son of Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan and took place on Augu;^f 23, 1617 (Savena, 
14). 

E.. F. , 1, 123. Khushru was released on Asnn 14, |i)28 A. fi, 1.1619 
A.D.) Memoirs R. B., II, 107, but Khurram’s disgrace is not mentioned any where 
else. 
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Khusrus Death 

On February 5, 1622, we find Nicholas Bangham at 
Burhanpur reporting to the factors at Surat the death of 
Khusru at that place, when Prince IChurram was out of the 
city for hunting." This created a great hubbub at Burhan- 
pur, Agra and the court which was at Kangra.^' Prince 
Khurram was believed to be abettor of the murder, but the 
fact was concealed from the Emperor because of distance 
and “ connivance of friends.’’ Khusru’s dead body was 
burried at Burhanpur, but was taken out of the grave 
in May, 1622, by Jahangir’s orders. The coffin arrived at 
Agra on June 20, and was sent the next day to Allahabad to 
be buried by his mother’s side.^‘ 

Khurram’ s Rebellion 

The murder of Khusru did not clear Khurram ’s path of 
all troubles. It rather proved disadvantageous to him for 
the time being. There were still in the field his nephew, 
Sultan Khusru’s son Bulaki, and his brothers Parviz and 
Shahriyar. It was said that Sultan Bulaki ’s sight constantly 
distressed Jahangir because he was thereby reminded of his 
popular son Khusru.*" Parviz had been disgraced in 1616, 
for his failure in the Deccan campaigns- He had been 
recalled and Khurram sent in his place. Peirviz came to- 
wards Ajmire to see his father and when he came near, the 
King, due to the influence of Nur Jahan, commanded him 
to proceed straight to Bengal.^'* 

But now in 1622 A.D., the situation was completely 
changed. Nur Jahan was as ambitious r>s Shah Jahan. She 

»> E. F., II. 30. 

Ibid,, 44. Jahitngir received the news on Isfandarmux 4. 1031, A. H. that 
Khutiu died of colic pain. Memoita, R. B., II, 228. 

« E. F.. II. 59, 65, 98, 244-45. 

« yt/d., 79, 94. 

15 /hid., 244-45. 

» Roe. 235. 
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had married her daughter to Prince Shahriyar, a young boy 
whom she could control. Friction between the ambitious 
prince and the all powerful queen was quite apparent. 
Open fight took place betwen Shahriyar’s and Khurram’s 
men over the Dholpur Jagir and the roads between Agra and 
Gwalior became unsafe. Jahangir held Shah Jahan to be in 
the wrong and punished the Governor of Agra for not helping 
Shahriyar’s men in the conflict.^* Shahriyar had been 
sent to Qandahar where the Persians had repulsed the 
Mughul forces. He had been made a commander of 
30,000 horse and supplied with large sums of moneiy for the 
campaign.'"^ 

Shah Jahan was now in disfavour with the King and 
towards the end of 1622 he rebelled. Gujarat had been 
under him since 1618. The English factory records provide 
us with a detailed account of the events in Gujarat on his 
revolt. 

Shah Jahan removed the royalist officers such as 
Pehlawan Sedid of Olpad, in Gujarat. Raja Vikramajit, 
Governor of Ahmedabad and Rustam Khan were promoted 
to 5,000 horse and ordered to go to Agra “ to keep it for 
the Prince.” The Governor of Broach and Baroda went to 
Mandu to join the Prince. His treasury from Ahmedabad 
was also despatched towards Mandu, but returned shortly.^” 
Most people were at their wit’s end in deciding the subtle 
question of preserving themselves both in favour with the 
King and the rebel Prince. 


E. F., 90, 94, 99. Note. Sliah Jahan hnc! applied to ihe Emperor for the 
Dholpur Jagir to be granted to him and ihinkiiig that his request vvoiild not be turned 
down had tent his men there, but Nur Jahan had already secured it for Shahriyar. 
Memoirs R. B. 11, 235-36 Beni Parshad, 351. 

« E. F., 11, 94. C/. Memoirs, R. B., 11, 237. Shahriyar had been granted a mansah 

of 12,000 zat and 8,000 sowar, 

49 E. F., II, 176, 179-80, 181, 187-88, 

W /hid., 190. 
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Shah Jahan himself went . to Fatehpur Sikri and from 
there sent 16,000 men to capture Agra. His soldiers were 
successful in occupying the environs of the city and plun- 
dered it.^^ Jahangir proceeded towards Delhi, and a rumour 
spread that Asaf Khan was imprisoned."' A little later a 
great battle took place between the two parties. 3,000 men 
were slain on both sides including Raja Vikramajit, Rusteim 
Khan and the latter’s son. Shah Jahan retired hotly pursued 
by Abdullah Khan and Sur Singh. Jahangir, shortly after, 
arrived at Agra and from there went to A j mere, to consult a 
pit there in regard to the action to be taken against Shah 
Jahan. The latter was forced back to Mandu by the im- 
perial army under Parviz."* 

Meanwhile the royalists were busy in restoring the province 
of Gujarat to the empire. Raja Vikramajit’s brother named 
Kunwar had succeeded him at Ahmedabad, but the Prince 
conferred its government on Abdullah Khan after its desertion. 
The latter sent his servant, Wafadar, to Ahmedabad. He 
reached there in April, 1623, but had some difficulty in 
assuming his charge amidst great disorder.’® Shah Jahan 
had sent orders that his treasure and throne be sent to him 
at Burhanpur or Mandu with Raja Vikramajit’s brother, but 
the Prince’s fortune was rapidly declining in Gujarat. About 
May 23, 1623, Safi Khan, to the joy of the people, captured 
Ahmedabad by a trick for the Emperor and imprisoned 
most of the servants of Shah Jahan. Cambay, Patan and 
Dholka were also seized. Raja Vikramajit’s brother fled but 


M E F.. li, 1 96. 97. 

Ibicf.. 197. 

/bic2., 213. IK’S W.H tli.^ bv.lU’ of ^ iiu .'.Kp'ir. T!ie royal forces had fought 
under fhe leadership of Mahabat Khan and the battle took place towards the end of 
March 1623. Abdullah Khan had deserted to Shah Jahan during the battle and 
Rusfam Khan had not been slain (Memoirs R. B., 11, 950-56). 

5* E. F., II, 222, 232, 236. Mahabat Khan was the general of this army (R. B., II, 
259-60). 

W E. F., 11. 226, 232. 
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the khazana was brought back in Ahmedabad,'*' In July, 
the throne was broken to pieces by Safi Khan to pay for the 
war.'" Bahadur Khan captured Baroda, on behalf of the 
King, with 530 horsemen on May 24, 1623. The former 
governor and his chief men were pul into prison. Early in 
June, Abdullah Khan went to take Ahmedabad with 4,000 
horse and encamped at Mahmudabad ( 1 7 miles south of 
Ahmedabad). Safi Khan went out of the city to oppose 
him with 20,000 horse and routed his force on June 14, 
1623. Many of his notable captains were slain. He fled 
pursued by Nahir Khan. Abdullah Khan lost 3,000 men, 
including many of his notable supporters. On Safi Khan’s 
side 700 to 800 were slain but none of importance. 

But the conflict had not yet ended. Broach and Surat 
were to be captured and a partisan of the prince named 
Raja Jadu Ray was in Gujarat with 4,000 horse."" Abdullah 
Khan reached Broach on June 16, 1623, with 2,000 men and 
went to Ankleswar from there. Broach was ready to receive 
a King’s officer and denied the Prince’s men entrance into 
the town. Malik Bakhshi occupied Broach for the King on 
July 7, 1623. The victorious royalists were honoured with 
robes and granted jagirs in those parts."' Meanwhile, the 
Khan-i-Azam and Sultan Bulaki had entered Ahmedabad on 
July 3, with 5 ,000 horse, and another large force of 9,000 
was following them.'" 

The English at Surat were suspected of complicity with 
the rebel prince. They were accused of assisting him in 
escaping in their ships and keeping his junks for him which 
had been ordered to be brought to Gogo by the imperial- 
ists.'* 


» E. F.. II. 232. 233. 

S7 llfid.f 245, This thioni^ was worth five lacs of rupees iR. B, Memoirs. 262), 
E. F., II, 236. 237. Ibid., 242. 243, 246, 249. 

S9 Ibid., 239. 240, 241. ** Ibid., 244-45. 

«« Ibid., 241. '•'* 255. 
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In the middle of August, Ankleswar was occupied with- 
out resistance by Nasir Khan on behalf of the King-*’* 
Bahadur Khan marched on Surat towards the end of August 
with 500 horse The Governor of Surat, Hakim Abdullah 
and the captain of the castle. Jam Quli Beg, took refuge in the 
fort and victimised the people of Surat, by bring from the 
fort, because they stood for the King. But soon they made 
overtures of submission and sent an embassy to Khan-i- 
Azam at Ahmedabad.”’ On October 11, 1623, Bahadur 
Khan who bad been appointed Governor of Surat was 
received in the castle, ihe King’s drums were beaten, and 
his flag was hoisted ; but the castle still remained in the 
hands of those who held it.’ ' Jahangir conferred the govern- 
ment of Sulat on Mukkarrab Khan, but Khan-i-Azam think- 
ing it unwise confirmed Bahadur Khan in that place on his 
own responsibility.®** The Surat castle finally submitted 
on October 21, 1623, and the captain Jam Quli Beg came 
out. The Prince’s property was confiscated ; but the former 
chiefs of the castle and of the town of Surat were sent to the 
court of Khan-i-Azam, to be forgiven by the King."” Prince 
Bulaki and Khan-i-Azam then came to Surat, but a firman 
from the King recalled the latter to the court and the former 
was ordered to remain at Ahmedabad, the seat of his govern- 
ment. They left Surat on November 4, 1623- Safi Khan 
was given the title of Saif Khan and was posted with the 
young prince at Ahmedabad.'” 

Regarding Khurram’s further movements there are 
meagre references. He entered the boundary of Golconda 
about October 12, 1623, with the intention of going to 
Bengal. He reached Masulipatam on November 5, 1623, 
with his army of 43,000 horse, 500 elephants, 10 or 12 

w Ibid.. 276. 

« Ibid., 282. 

<» Ibid., 268. 29], 297. 

70 /WJ., 297, 299. 3». 


« E.F., n. 256. 
*6 Ibid.. 258. 259. 
a /bid.. 262, 265 
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thousand attendants and camels for transport. His women 
and those of his nobles also accompanied the camp. He 
encamped about 1-^- mile away from the town. He had come 
there with the permission of the King of Golconda and had 
given promise not to o^end anybody ; but wherever he went 
the people fled away in panic. Shah Jahan received 
300,000 pagodas and 30 elephants from the King of Gol- 
conda as a present, and ordered his men not to sack 
Masulipatam. He left that place after five days' stay by the 
way he came.'* 

Meanwhile, in November, 1623, rumours were rife at 
Surat, that Shah Jahan had taken the province of Gondwana, 
slain its Rajah treacherously and mzurried his widow . It was 
further reported that Malik Ambar, with a promise of assist- 
ance, had forced the prince to take his daughter in marriage. 
Jahangir being sexiously ill, Shah Jahan had made an alliance 
with Parviz ; by which the former was to succeed his father 
and the latter was to act as his wazir. Thus Khurrum had 
become very strong with a force of 25,000 strong.'^ 

In 1625, Khurram being repulsed by Parviz and Mahabat 
Khan returned to the Deccan and threatened Burhanpur.’" 
The political situation in September, 1625, was still un- 
changed. Shah Jahan had suffered many defeats, but was 
still a rebel and intended to escape to Persia, possibly to get 
the Shah’s support against his father. Mahabat Khan and 
Parviz were the chief generals of the King’s forces. Mahabat 
Khan executed Darab Khan and sent his father the Khan- 
khanan as prisoner to Jahangir ; but the King forgave the 
old man.‘‘ Shah Jahan took shelter with Malik Ambar and 
sought reconciliation with his father.’" 

\L. F., II, 313. 314-1.5. I F- went lc» Orissa tBeni Parsliad, 3|5'. 

72 b:. F. 11.297 98,319. 

E. F..III, 78. 

7» I hid., %. 
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Mahabat Khan’s Coup d’Etat ( 1626 ) 

Mahabat Khan and Prince Parviz had fought successfully 
against the rebel forces for a long time. Mahabat Khan was 
opposed to the Nur Jahan junta from the beginning. The 
latter had married her daughter with Shahiyar and avowed 
his cause. She must have felt uneasy at the rising power of 
the already powerful general and his relations of friendship 
with the elder Prince Parviz, bred by their close companion- 
ship during the years of Shah Jahan’s revolt. Nothing 
could have pleased Nur Jahan more than the separation 
of the eldest living Prince and the most powerful general. 
Asaf Khan also would have liked such a course. Orders for 
his dismissal were sent to Mahabat Khan at Burhanpur. He 
protested but started towards the court which was moving 
towards Kabul, with 8,000 or 10,000 horse. Mahabat Khan 
found his opportunity when he saw that the King was on one 
bank of the river Jhelam with his family and a few attendants. 
The nobles and his army had moved to the other bank of the 
river. With a courageous dash he took possession of the 
King and took him to his own tents.’"' Nur jahan fled away 
to Asaf Khan and her other friends on the side of the river 
by the bridge. The bridge was cut down by Mahabat Khan 
to stop further intercourse. Now he sent back the King to 
his own pavillion with due respect. Jahangir sent for the 
Begum to return but she refused. A fight took place in 
which the Begum and her supporters tried in vain to cross 

E. r., Ill, 131. Mahabat Khan had been ordeied to go to Bengal or to return 
to the Court. He decided to proceed to the former place but laarning of certain 
charges made again.st him, came to the Court with 4,000 or 5,000 Rajput Soldiers (Beni 
Parshad» 400-401 ). Note . — The whole account of the coup d'etat is based on the 
letter of President Kerridge and the Council at Surat to the Company (dated Novem- 
ber 29, 1626). Their inforiniition came from John Baiigham who was wilh the Court 
with certain bills. 

E. F*-* lll» 151. Mahabat Khan had not come to the Court with any such 
intention but the denial of the King to grant him an audience and the ill-treatment of 
his new son-in-law forced him to strike such a blow. 
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the hardly fordable river. Mahabat Khan’s forces slew 
5,000 of the royal troops.'* After this Nur Jahan joined her 
husband with an assurance of safety. Asaf Khan repaired to 
attack castle and Mahabat Khan beseiged him ihere. He was 
given an assurance of his life and surrendered. Mahabat 
Khan kept him a “close prisoner,” though the King and the 
Queen tried their best to bring an accord between the two. 
Mahabat Khan was the real ruler now. His followers grew 
insolent and caused hurt to the feelings not only of the camp 
but to the inhabitants of Kabul,'* who instigated by some 
nobles fell upon them and slew 2,000 soldiers. ■ They in 
revenge committed many outrages until pacified by the 
King.«- 

The court again returned near the river where Mahabat 
Khan had so successfully carried out his coup d’etat. Nur 
Jahan planned the release of her brother. The armies of 
the two were on the point of clashing arms, when Jahangir 
was successful in making an agreement between them, by 
which hostages were exchanged on both sides and Asaf 
Khan got his release.*’ 

Meanwhile, Shah Jahan had gone to Thatta with 3,000 
horse with an idea to escape to Persia.*' Parviz died at 
Burhanpur in October, 1626, it was supposed, of poison .*'* 
Khan Jahan the commander of the forces at Burhanpur was 
Khurram’s partisan and at court Asaf Khan was his 
father-in-law. He was now the eldest living son of the 
King. All this revived his hopes and he turned back from 
Sind towards Gujarat. His power began to increase. His 

n E,F., Ill, 151-52. 

M Ibid., 152. The court had moved to Kabul after the coup d’clat. 

« Ibid,, 152. 

M Ibid., 152. Mahabat Khan lost all power and virtually fled. (Beni Parsad, 

420.21.1. 

» Ibid., 152. 

Ibid., 152-53, 
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two opponents to the throne were Shahriyar and Dawar 
Bakhsh, favoured by the Queen and King respectively 

Mahabat Khan with a force of brave Rajputs went into 
Mewar and living peacefully near Jalor corresponded with 
Shah Jahan. The latter did not trust him first as he had 
throughout opposed him ; but Mahabat Khan shortly after 
joined him in the Deccan.^’ 

Death of Jahangir and Shah Jahan's Succession 

Jahangir died on 1st November, 1627, between Lahore 
and Kashmere/'" Shah Jahan received the news in the Deccan 
and started at once for taking possession of Gujarat first. 
He reached Surat on December 21, 1627.”' The King’s death 
had been publicly declared at Surat on November 2 1 . The 
chief men of the place wanted Shah jahan to succeed. Saif 
Khan, the Imperial Governor of Gujarat, ordered one of his 
men to surprise the Surat castle. He after its possession 
decleured for the King against the expectations of the people.”” 
On Shah Jahan’s arrival, Saif Khan's friends at Surat took 
shelter in the fort which they did not surrender. Shah 
Jahan in haste levied a loan from the merchants of Surat, 
including £2,666 from the English factors. Next morning 
he set out towards Broach with Mahabat Khan and 5,000 
veterans.®' He passed straight to Ahmedabad and the 
officers there received him well and accepted him as their 
sovereign. Saif Khan also submitted and ordered the 
surrender of the Sural castle too. Shah Jahan’s followers 
levied taxes at Ahmedabad. He left the place on December 


E. F., m. 153. 172. 

Ihid., 171-72. 204. 

S* Ibid., 206, 226. The Hale, of doalh was 28lh Oclolior. 1627. 
w Ibid., 204-05. 

»i /bid.. 202-03. 

» Ibid., 205, 
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22, 1627, with 25,000 horse for Agra, leaving Nahir Khan 
as the Governor ol (jiujarfil.'*' 

Jahangir on his rleathbcrJ had taken solemn pledges 
from all the nobles including Asaf Khan that Dawar Bakhsh 
would succeed him,'" When Jahangir died Shahriyar 
declared himself King at Lahore, whereupon Asaf Khan 
with other nobles fought against him at Lahore and 
imprisoned him and Nur Jahan. They proclaimed Bulaki 
as the King."' But the throne was intended to be kept 
warm for Shah Jahan. The English factors wrote on 4th 
January, 1621, that ‘‘ in liklihood it does appear all is 
reserved for Khurram, the Governor of Agra having called 
him, and the young prince his councillors being the allies 
and favourers of Khurram : whom the soldiers in general 
do love, and whose best age, warlike dispasition, travel and 
experience in the highest delected for times had made him 
fittest for the rule and government of so many nations and 
spacious countries.”*'' Another interesting report about 
Bulaki is to be found. Khan Zad Khan, Mahabat Khan's 
son. seeing Asaf Khan sitting with Bulaki omitted the 
customary obeisance and on being asked by the King told 
him that if he was the King, Asaf Khan should not take a 
seat with him." As a matter of fact Asaf Khan never 
regarded him as the King. 

Shah Jahan was proclaimed Emperor at Agra on 7th 
January, 1628. He entered the capital on January 23, 
but instead of going to the castle went to his old palace. 
Mahabat Khan was honoured with the title of the khankhanan 
for his meritorious services. *'■’ Shah Jahan s supporters 
increased rapidly but Bulaki had only a few. Khan Jahan, 

M E. F., III. 188, 189, 206. 

91 yb,U. 232-33. 

M Ibid., 206-07, 226. 

M Ibid.. 207, 226. 

94 Ibid.. 232. 

95 Ibid., 228, 229. 
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the governor of Broach stood for him and his son proclaimed 
Bulaki Emperor at Broach.”*’ Agra yielded completely to 
Shah Jahan and he was crowned on February 4, 1628.**^ 
To make his position secure on the throne Shah Jahan caused 
the murder of all the possible contestants. Shahiryar, 
Bulaki, Bulaki's younger brother (Garshasp), Tehmuras and 
Hoshang (sons of Daniyal) and Prince Parviz’s young son 
were all put to death. Asaf Khan was the plotter of all 
these heinous crimes. Da war Bakhsh's mother committed 
suicide in grief,”" 

Asaf Khan arrived at Agra from Lahore on March 1 , 
1628, with the three sons of Shah Jahan and other Umaras. 
Nur Jahan also returned to Agra and lived a secluded life in 
the fort.”” Now Shah Jahan turned to the reorganization of 
the distracted kingdom. Khan Jahan had broken into open 
rebellion at Burhanpur. New provincial governors were 
appointed, the Umaras were sent to different parts of the 
country and Jagirs allotted to them. Khan Alam was 
appointed governor of Behar and Khan i2!ad Khan, son of 
Mahabat Khan, was sent with an army towards Mandu and 
Burhanpur to subdue Khan Jahan. These territories were 
granted as /agir for Mahabat Khan and his son.'"” Peace 
was established within a short time and most of the Rajas 
and nobles recognised Shah Jahan as their sovereign.'"' 

Mughul Wars with the Deccan Kingdoms 

(/) Jahangir’s Reign 

The English had established a factory at Burhanpur, the 
Mughul headquarters in the Deccan. We find occasional 

» E. F.. III. 232. 233. 

« /brd.. 234. 235, 240. 

» Ibid.. 240. 241 42. 

M /bid., 247. 

Ibid.. 240-41,271. 
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references to wars Ijetwcen the Dt ccan principalities, i,c., 
Ahmednagar, Bijapur and Golcotida, many times complain- 
ing about unsafe ways. In 1615, Roe found Prince Par viz 
with his court at Burhanpur. The Khankhanan Mirza 
Abdur Rahim, was his guardian there and general of the 
Mughul Army consisting of 40,000 horse."'' TheMughul 
forces fought unsuccessfully in 1615-16 against Ahmednagar 
and Golconda. The Khankhanan was not trusted by the 
Mughul Emperor and was accused of complicity with the 
Deccanis. Jahangir recalled Parviz in disgrace, in 1616, 
and sent Khurram to the Deccan with a large amount of 
money and a big army. The Khankhanan was also asked 
to return, but he refused and advised Jahangir to send his 
younger son to the Deccan. Jahangir, however, decided to 
follow himself to be near the scene of struggle.'"'’ Jahangir 
and Khurram left Ajmere on November 2, 1616. '"' By easy 
marches and long halts the King went towards Mandu 
while the Prince hastened towards the scene of action. Roe 
accompanied the King’s camp which reached Mandu on 
March 3, 1617. Due to the scarcity of water the camp at 
Mandu was in great trouble.'"" Jahangir remained at Mandu 
for more than seven months. Prince Khurram arrived there 
on October 2, 1617, and contrary to Roe’s expectation he 
was warmly received by his father. Evidently he had been 
successful in the Deccan and had returned leaving the 
Khankhanan there.'"" Roe’s account of this conquest is rather 
scornful. He wrote to the English Ambassador at Cons- 
tantinopole on August 21, 1617, from Mandu, that “the 
King is at present in that they call an army. But I see no 

i«* Roe, 69-70. 

10.1 L. R., IV. 39. Roe. 171-72. 179, 242, 243, 244. 

Roe, 283-84. 

if5 Ibid.. 353. 354-55. L. R., V. 335, 342. 

I0« Roe. 385-86. /Vo<e.— Bijapur submitted and Malik Ambar made peace by 

surrender of territory to the Mughul. Khurram was given the title of Shah Jahan on 
this occasion. (Memoirs R.B. , I, .393.) 
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soldiers though multitudes entoctained in the quality. The 
purpose was the oppression of the united Deccan Kings, who 
are persuaded to part with some rottten castles, that may 
pretend a shadow of yielding somewhat for which they are 
pleased due to an honourable conquest.” Jahangir left 
Mandu for Ahmedabad on October, 24, 1617, followed by 
Roe a couple of days later. Khurram also accompanied the 
royal camp.’*^ Jahangir decided to go via Cambay, but Roe 
took the direct route to Ahmedabad and reached there on 
December 15, 1617. The Emperor reached there on January 
8 , 

A letter written from Petapoli, towards the end of 1618, 
gives a rather interesting piece of information. Mughul 
soldiers numbering 1,500,000 (?) were reported to have 
entered the coast of Jengele, in Golconda territory. They 
were under the command of a woman and were reported to 
have captured a strong fort in the country.”” 

War broke out in 1620 again. Malik Ambar advanced 
northwards, beseiged Burhanpur and took possession of the 
country round about. An English caravan coming from 
Agra to Surat was ordered not to proceed beyond Mandu 
unless a safe conduct was obtained from the general of the 
Deccan forces."' There were differences among the Deccanis 
and many desertions took place. Raja Jadu Roy, one of 
Malik’s toazirs, and Mansur Khan came to Prince Khurram 
and were well received. Peace was concluded in 1 62 1 and 
the Deccanis agreed to pay a tribute."® Afzal was sent in 
1622 to Bijapur by Shah Jahan as his ambassador."” 

w L. R., VI. 298. 

'M Roe. 404. 425. L R.. VI. 128. 140. 
iw Roe. 421-22. 425. L. R . VI. 213. 227. 

110 £. F,, I, 49. Mathew Duke at Petapoli to the Company. December 9, 1618. 
in /bid.. 207. 210. 211. 217-18. 

Ibid,, 267, 306, 317, 318, 332, 333. 
n* E. F., 11, 54. 
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(2) Shah Jahan’s Reign 

Khan Jahan having rebelled went into the Deccan and 
operations against him bore little success in the beginning.”' 
Shah Jahan himself came to Burhanpur in April, 1630, and 
after a short stay there advanced into the enemy’s territory, 
to conduct the war. Asaf Khan was also there with a large 
force, making efforts to make peace with the great Umras 
of the Deccan by underhand means.”’ Realising the common 
danger, the three kingdoms of the Deccan, Ahmednagar, 
Bijapur and Golconda composed their differences and stood 
against the enemy . ' Khan Jahan pursued by Abdullah Khan 
died in an encounter in 1631 At this time a trouble arose 
in the north which induced Shah Jahan to conclude peace 
in the Deccan. A son of Daniyal “ Balsumer ” the only 
survivor from the royal blood who had fled to Tartary laid 
claim to Multan and Kabul and was assisted by his father- 
in-law."" 

After a spell of silence for five years, we again hear, in 
1 636, of Shah Jahan at war in Bijapur territory. Peace was 
soon concluded . Shah Jahan received a rich present worth 
40 lacs of Hans and returned from the Deccan."" He reached 
Mandu in the beginning of September, 1 636, and left for Agra 
towards the end of the same month.'’" 

Mughal Relations u)ith Persia 

The Mughul Empire had constant intercourse, both political 
and commercial, with Persia. But we see that the two powers 
were more in conflict than at amity. Their differences 

IH E. F.. Ill, 241. E. F.. IV, 109, 159. 

E. F.. IV. 23, 90, 92. 

i'« Ibid.. 160. 

"7 Ibid.. 159-60. 

u« Ibid., 160. 165. 

”3 E. F.. V, 193, 195.262-64. C/. Lahori Badshahnama Elliot and Doivson. Vll, 
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generally centred over the possession of the strategic town of 
Qandahar with its strong fort. 

(\) Jahangir s Reign 

The former Persian Governor of Qandahar named Mirza 
Rustam was at the comt of Jahangir.^’’ Though Qandahar 
was in Mughul possession, the Governor there was 
passing a difficult time. Rebellion was rife in the surround- 
ing area.’“ While Jahangir was at Ajmere, an ambassador 
from Persia, named Muhammad Raza Beg, came to his court 
on October 19, 1616. He came with great pomp and show 
and was well received. He was presented to the Emperor 
the same day in the after-noon darbar. He performed taslim 
and sijdah which none of his predecessors had done. He 
brought rich presents for the Mughul Emperor and in return 
the latter honoured him with robes of honour and a grant 
of Rs. 20,000 for expenses. Roe was of opinion that the 
Persian ambassador was not received well and that he was 
given a lower place in the Darbor.'’’’ The Persian ambassador 
was thought to have come to seek the Mughul Emperor’s 
monetary help against the Turks. Others conjectured that 
he had come to make peace between the Mughul and the 
Deccan Kings who belonged to the Persian sect of Islam. 

In 1621 , the Shah of Persia's forces attacked Qandahar 
and also entered the territory of the Uzbegs. Khan Jahan, 
the Mughul Governor, fled before them.'"’ Qandahar came 
into the possession of the Persians in 1622. An attack on 
Sind by the Persians was even expected.'"'*’ Jahangir, who 
was in Kashmere, on receipt of the u^nucky news appointed 


Roe, 26b, 280. hlc lifid <;urrcnclered Qandahar to the Miighuls in Akbar'j; reiKii. 
Ibid., 322. 

Ibid., 247, 238, 259, 260, 264. 
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Prince Shahriyar a commander of 30,000 horse, furnished 
him with a sum of a crore of rupees and sent him with a 
veteran army towards Qandahar. A great offensive was 
under contemplation against the town. Selected Umras 
from the Deccan were asked to return and steps were taken 
to guard Thatta- The English factors feared that help from 
them would also be asked for.'"' 

(2) Shah Jahan’s Reign 

In March, 1627, Khariat Khan, Lord Admiral of Persia, 
reached Surat in a boat. He came as an ambassador to the 
Mughul Emperor and brought many horses as a present.'"" 
He returned in 1628, in an English vessel.'"' 

In October 1 636, we hear from Ispahan of the Shah of 
Persia’s reception of a Mughul ambassador who — it was 
reported— had been in that country for three years but had 
not so far been granted audience by the Persian King."" 

Qandahar was besieged in 1639 by the Persians. Shah 
Jahan had been to Kabul in 1638, but again intended to go 
there to be nearer the scene of Mughul-Persian conflict."" 
The differences between the two countries led to the tem- 
pQfgjry stoppage of the overland Indo-P ersian trade and 
encouraged European trade by sea.'"‘ In 1642, Shah Safi of 
Persia died while proceeding towards Qandahar and was 
succeeded by Shah Abbas II.'*' In 1643, an ambassador of 
Golconda to the Persian King returned in an English 
vessel."" 


E. F., 11,94, 112. 115. 
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In 1646, Shah Jahan was successful in subjugating Balkh 
and the Uzbeg territory. Their chief, Nazar Muhammad, 
who was at civil war with his son, being forced to leave his 
country, sought protection in Persia. Asalat Khan was 
appointed as the Mughul governor of Balkh for the winter 
of 1646-47.*^’ In 1648, the Persian King advanced towards 
Qandahar for the recovery of that town. He carried with 
him an impostor Sultan Bulakl who laid claim to the Mughul 
Empire. Shah Jahan appointed Prince Aurangzeb to march 
to Qandahcir to check the advance of Persians and himself 
prepared a lashliar to follow. Qandahar was captured by 
the Persians early in 1649. The Mughul forces again laid 
siege to the fort, after their failure. But the severe cold of 
the winter season forced the Mughul Army to raise it. They 
again besieged Qandahar in 1650.''*' 

Political Events in South India 

The collapse of the Vijayanagar Empire and the civil 
wars among the semi-independent chiefs, called the Nai^s, 
are reflected here and there in these records. 

In 1626, the young Naik of Armagon captured a fort 
which rightfully belonged to him but had been handed over 
by its commander during his father’s reign to another captain 
who held it. The Naik had in his service 24,000 soldiers 
for the siege.'®” 

In May, 1626, we hear from Armagon of a rebellious 
Naik who even threatened to attack that town.'™ 

‘‘ The Great King of the Gent’lwS,” /.e., the King of 
Vijaytmagar, grew powerful again by August 1629, having 


J W E.F., VIII, 50, 51, 52. 
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subdued many of his rebellious iVaifes and conquered most 
of his former territory.’^” 

in 1639-40, the King of Bijapur sent an army against the 
King of the Carnatic, i.e., Vijayanagar."' In 1642, attack 
on the Hindu kingdom came from Golconda. The Naiks 
were divided among themselves and regarded themselves 
free from any obligation towards their sovereign. Under 
such circumstances, it was not possible to save the tottering 
Hindu Empire from further destruction. A part of the 
Armagon territory was occupied by Golconda forces, but 
the greater part came in the hands of “ Raylawar ” 
(Sri Ranga Rayalu). A conflict between the two could not 
be avoided/*" 

The civil war among the Nail^s seemed to have come to 
a close in 1642, by the death of “ the old king ” ; but the 
new King, Sri Ranga Rayalu, imprisoned the Naik of 
Madraspatam in 1642, because he offered help to Muslim 
invaders and seized a great peirt of his territory. The Naik’s 
brother and kinsmen prepared to rescue him with the help 
of the Muslim forces."’ 

In 1643, the civil war in Vijayanagar continued and the 
King requisitioned help from Bijapur by a payment of 1 5 lacs 
of pagodas."' In July 1644, the Golconda forces laid siege 
to Pulicat and asked the Dutch Governor to surrender the 
fort ; but the Hindu forces came to their rescue and put the 
Golconda array to flight."" 

Trouble attended the Dutch at Pulicat in 1645 
because of their difference with a rich merchant named 
Chenana Chetti the Malaya. Open war broke out between 

E. F.. m. 346 47. 

E. F., VI, ‘^31. The Kina of Vijayanagar was Venkafapati. 

«« E ;F., VII, 44. 45. 50, 80. 

1* Ibid: 67. 

/hid.. 70,80. 
ns Ibid: 115-16. 

»e Ibid: 184. 
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the two. The Malaya was in ifireat favour with the King 
of Vijayanagar and he secured orders from the latter to 
all his governors for the seizure of the persons and goods of 
the Dutch in the country. The English at Madras purchased 
these goods through the native merchants.'’' The King of 
Vijayanagar asked the English at Madras to supply him with 
artillery, ordnance and shot.'"' 

The siege of Pulicat was started in August 1645, but the 
wars with the King of Vijayanagar and the three great 
Naiks did not allow the former to send a large force against 
the Dutch Fort. Towards the end of 1645, Mir Jumla was 
sent by the King of Golconda against Vijayanagar with a 
great army. The Hindu King collected 50,000 soldiers and 
sent them under the command of the Malaya to check Mir 
Jumla’s advance. Out of the 4,000 soldiers besieging 
Pulicat 3,000 were recalled. Only a thousand soldiers 
remained before that fortress. Seeing this, the Dutch made 
a bold attempt with 200 Hollanders and 500 Mesticoe’s to 
capture the King’s artillery, but were repulsed badly. 
Peace could not be concluded unless the Dutch at Pulicat 
paid 60,000 rials demanded by the Hindu King. Mir 
jumla continued his advance and captured three forts of 
Vijayanagar by February 1646. The forces of Bijapur 
harrassed the kingdom on the o-ber side.”" Vijayanagar was 
unluckily visited by a famine during this period. Both the 
calamities — war and famine — raged furiously in 1647. Mir 
Jumla advanced steadily and took over the government of 
Pulicat and St. Thome.’'" 

By October 1647, the whole of the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar lay under the feet of Mir jumla and he ruled there as 


E. F.. vn. 279 so. 
148 /hid., 285. 
i4» E. F., VIII. 25-26. 
188 Ibid., 70. 
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Viceroy of the King of Golconda under the title of “ alna- 
wab.” The King of Vijayanagar had fled.'®' 

The war and famine came to an end in 1648, but 
another was expected. The victorious armies of Golconda 
and Bijapur lay within two days’ journey of each other, to 
prey upon the “ miserable and distracted or divided 
people.” The Bijapur army consisted of 8,000 freebooters 
who received no pay, but plundered whatever they could. 
They further devastated the already desolated country, 
especially the cloth markets of Tegnapatam, Porto Novo 
and Pondicherry, causing great loss to trade. 


is» E. F. VIII, 166 . 
161 Ibid, 166. 

I3I-.I290B 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF RAJA 
RAMNARAIN RELATING TO SHAH 
ALAM’S INVASIONS OF BIHAR 

Mr. Syed Hasan Askari, M.A., B.L. 

Patna College 

Dastur~ul-Insha,^ the unique collection of correspondence, 
both public and private, of Raja Ramnyraln, Deputy 
Governor of Bihar, 1 752-1 761 , which was discovered and 
exhibited at the Patna session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission In 1 930 and has been frequently ' 
utilized by the present writer, contains among others 
more than fifty letters relating to the invasions of Bihar 
in 1759-61 by Prince All Gohar, better known by 
his Imperial title of Shah Alam II. These letters are 
found scattered throughout the fairly big MS. of about 
392 folios, written in shikasl character, and damaged to some 
extent by white ants, for it was copied as far back as 
1201/1786 from an original dated 1183/1769. In a few 
cases one misses the names of addressees, and only 10 of 
these letters contain dates (including days and hours) which 
are very valuable in that they can supplement and, at times 
correct, some of the dates found in the existing Persian 
chronicles. As the MS. was originally meant to serve as 
a guide for the young learners who wished to cultivate the 

1 The MS. belongs lo Rai M.itliura Prasad, B.A., Vice-Chairman of Pain;* -Muni- 
cipality and a represent alive of Raja Ramnarain. 

2 Vide Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. XIV and XV, 1938-39; popei rer«l at 
the Allahal>.ad .Session of the Indian History Congress: paper contributed for the 
Dccomber issue of the Journal of Indian History. 
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epistolary art, and compiled from the scattered papers of a 
relative ® of Raja Ramncurain after his overthrow at the hands 
of Alijah (Mir Quasim) in 1175/1761, we naturally find 
these letters very much disarranged and lacking in some 
essential links and events. Though we cannot get a full 
picture of all the important events concerning this particular 
phase of Bihar history, with which Raja Ramnarain was so 
intimately connected, the letters, found in the collection, fur- 
nish interesting details — and at times new information — about 
the actions and movements of the Prince-Imperial and his 
supporters — Hindus and Muslims, the French and the Marathas, 
from 1759 to 1760. There are some original and revealing 
documents available in the copies of correspondence between 
Raja Ramnarain and Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan, alias Miran, 
Raja Beni Bahadur/ Raja Balwant Singh ® of Benares, 
Nawab Shuja-ud-DowIa and Nawab Bukshi-ul-mamalik ® of 
the Imperial Court. There are some letters of Raja Ram- 
narain which contain the outpourings of the heart of the 
writer and bring into prominence his relations with the 
Nawab of Bengal and the English gentlemen. On the 

® Rai Mnnsa Ram, a fir.sl cousin of Basant Ram, the son-in law of Raja Ram- 
narain, was a faiijdar of 1 irhut. He was reckless enoui»h lo resist a force of Mir 
Qjsirn and was tncrefors killed in 1 175/ 1761. Munshi Bijay Sincjli, son of Kesari 
Sin.^K of Lu;:know, and a de[)end!‘nt of Man.sa Ram, f^atlicred together his scattered 
papers. 

^ A poor l.h'ahman of Baiswarali who rose to be the Naib of Nawab-Wazir Shuja- 
ud-DowU. Thoirv?b he did not po.sses3 the ability to read the official Persian letters 
iKhithsal alTausarikh) he was very clever and became all-powerful in the Court of 
Oudh. His treasonable altitude on the occasion of the battle of Buxar, noticed by 
many conlcmpoiary authorities, was justly punished by his irate master. Read his 
life in Iinad-us-Saadat (Lucknow text), p. 80. 

SpLMt ihroiii^hout in the Dasiar a.s * Barwand.' A Gautam Brahman, and son of 
Mansa Ram, the founder of Benares Raj. He was really, as Raja Ramnarain puts 
it, “ one of the cleverest (wi.sest) men of his age.” See TuhJatrTaza and Balwand 
Nama iO. P. L.) for his life and activities. 

6 By this IS meant, in all probability. Nawab Ahmad Khan Bangasli. a protege 
of the notorious Wazir, Ghazi-ud-Din Iinad-ul-mulk. who appointed him as the 
premier noble of the Court in place of Najil>ud-DowIa. At any rate, the trend of 
the letter shows unmistakably the hand of Imad in the affairs. 
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whole, the importance of this group of letters lies in the 
fact that we get much about the political affairs of Bihar 
during the year 1759*60, from a principal participator in 
the events. The letters constitute “ an invaluable primary 
source,” to quote the word of Sir J. N. Sarkar,^ ” for names 
and dates,” for ” military operations,” ” for the diplomatic 
moves and events in and outside Patna ” and the insight 
they afford into the working of the mind of a Bihari 
Kayastha Rajah who did so much towards paralysing the 
efforts of a scion of Taimur and Akbar and facilitating the 
establishment of the British Empire on the ruin of the 
Mughuls. 

The earliest information, in this collection, of the 
advance into Bihar of Shah Alam and Muhammad Quli 
IChan,^’ is available in the unfortunately undated letters which 
Raja Ramnarain wrote to Iraj Khan,® Muhammad Amin 
Khan,’" and Jagat Seth (2! 8b, 211b, 1 54a, b). They tell 
us, among other things, that ” though the Prince had no 
money, yet people were daily flocking round him in the 
hope of getting Mansabs, Jagirs, and handsome allowances ; ” 
that ” many were showing a cynical disregard of all sense 
of justice and equity in that, though attached to the existing 
government, they harboured evil designs and were secretly 
keeping up correspondence with the other side ; ’ ' and that 
though the writer ‘ ‘ had been sending reports for some time 
yet no reply was forthcoming except that the news had been 

7 Fall of the Moghul Umpire, Vol. II. p. 538. 

^ The first cousin of Shuja-ucl-Dowla, and the imperial governor of Allahabad, 
whose character has been very badly painted by the interested author of Siijar~til~ 
Mutal^hcrin. His correspondenoe with the Eiighsh, dated October 13 and Oeceinber 
13, 1759, (C. P. Corr.) suggests that the episode he was connected with rr^uircs 
fresh light. 

® Falher-in-Iaw of Nawab Sira.i-ud-Dowla of Bengal, satirized justly by Karam 
Ali, the author of Miizajar Nama. 

•0 The maternal uncle of Milan who wa.s killed by Qadirdad Kliau’s arrow 
during the fight with Shah Alain on 17 Rajab, 1173, i.e., 23. I. 1760 (sxte Ibrat Nama 
1, 66. a). 
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received.” In one place the greatly perturbed Raja 
requests the addressee “ to bring home to His Excellency, 
(Mir Jafar) on behalf of the helpless one, that the safety and 
security of the province of Murshidabad (Bengal) depended 
entirely upon his hold on the Subah of Bihar. He had 
written these few lines in a great agony of mind and had 
no hope of remaining alive.” 

Let us now pass on to the majority of these letters — as 
many as 24 — which Raja Ramnarain wrote to his younger 
brother, Rai (later Raja) Dhirajnarain, during the time 
the latter was left in charge of Patna, or was absent, 
campaigning " under Miran and Major Caillaud in North 
Bihar, and stayed for some time at Murshidabad- The 
letters to Dhirajnarain are naturally silent regarding the first 
assault of the Prince on Patna in 1759, for, at that time he 
was assisting his brother in defending the fort against the 
invaders. But the flight of the Prince and Ramnarain’s 
raids into Pahalwan Singh’s country under Miran and 

Colonel Clive have been described in these letters in a way 
not generally met with elsewhere (48, 42a, b, 55a, b, 67a 
etc.). Some interesting informations, such as the payment 
of 80,000 to Murad Khan,'* the taking of the receipt 
from Mr. Amyatt (for money paid to him), the movement of 
Beni Bahadur from Benares and near Bihar frontier (42, a,b), 

” the delight of Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla at this victory,” Md. 
Quli Khan’s ruin" and disgrace, and his forced march 
“ under the custody of 50, horsemen of Beni Bahadur ” and 

11 Ironside's Narrative, etc., says that '* the brother of Ramnarain was nominally 
joinevl with Major Caillaud in the command after the death of Miran ** (Bengal : Past 
and Present, Vol. VII, 1911). 

12 The famous Bhojpur Raja of Nokha and Chainpur in the Bhabhua sub- 
division of Shahabad Dt. His strongholds were taken and plundered by Raja 
Ramnarain. 

1* He was the son of Bahram Khan Baloch, and a trusted officer of Raja Ram- 
narain (Tarikh-i-Muzaffarit O.P .L., 357a/. 

See Siyar (Lucknow text, 671). 
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the virtual “ imprisonment of his followers'"’’ by Raja Barwand 
Singh find mention in thes® letters (55b-56b). 

We also get Raja Ramnarain’s version of certain incidents 
connected with the subsequent invasions of Bihar by the 
Shahzada and his French and Maratha"' supporters. Neither 
the defeat of the Raja at the hands of the Imperialists at 
the battle of Masumpur,'" early in February, I 760, nor the 
repulse of the Imperialists by Major Caillaud at the battle of 
Sherpur,^'" at the end of the same month, has been noticed 
in any of the letters. But reference to the preparation for 
the battle of Masumpur is not entirely wanting. We do net 
get any detailed information about Shah Alain’s sudden and 
unexpected march to Bengal, by way of hills and jungles of 
South Bihar, but two envelopes of Dhlrajnarain, dated 16th 
and 17th Shaaban, Year I, (89b-91a) written from Mangal 
Kot (20 miles north from Burdwan) and acknowledged 
by his sick brother, on 26th of the same month, speak of 
the interview of the two Nawabs (Mir jafar and Miran) ; of 
the movement of the ‘ Shahzada.’ of Ramgar, Pahalwan and 
the Zamindar of Bettiah'” and of a letter which had been des- 
patched to Nawab Mubariz-ud- Dowla Bahadur, Saif Jung 
(Major Caillaud). The account of the repeated assaults 
(3 especially described here) on the fort of Patna up to the 


15 But Zainiil-abdin, the brother’s son and son-in-law of Md. Quli Khan (fmad-ns 
Saadat, p. 69) and a number of brave Afghans made a spirited stand against Balwand 
Singh who was compelled to let them go (S. M., 672; T. B. N.) 

15 One of the letters says that during the .second siege of Patna ( 1760) there were 
about 1,000 Mnrathas according to the estimate of the Erxglish but the he:?icp,fd were 
informed that there were 6,000 Maratha horsemen present in Pahia iDe.stur, ‘17a I. 
Munna Lai (O.P L.MS.'l mentions Khande Rao as the name of ihe Maratha i:^irdar of 
the Imperial pickets (240) but Sheobhatt’s participation on behalf of Shah ALm I:r.s 
been noticed everywhere, Sarkar’s F M.E., I, pp- 639-40. 

17 Sarkar’a Fall of the Mughul Empire, II, pp. 539-40. 

17- /bid. 

15 Ironside’s Narrative informs us of the Major having stayed for a few days at 
Bcitiah and compelled its Raja to pay some arrears of revemie due to the Nabob 

;bp.p.). 
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midday of Thursday, the 21st Ramzan (t 760), and an esti- 
mate of the invading forces, Mughul, French and Maratha, 
the havoc wrought by them in Mohallas Alamganj,^” Sultan- 
ganj, Mahendroo, and Dargah of Shah Arzan^® is very 
detailed and interesting {44a-47a). Similar is the case with 
another long letter, dated morning of 27th Ramzan, of which 
one feels tempted to give a complete translation 
(60b-63a). 

Besides the references in more than one place to the 
opportune arrival of the relieving force under Captain Knox 
and the defeat he and Shitab Rai inflicted upon the forces of 
Khadim Husain Khan of Purneah (1 19b- 12 la, 204a), we get 
frequent mention of energetic actions of Major Caillaud and 
Miran with whom was associated the addressee, Dhirajnarain. 
In a letter, dated 7th Ramzan, Year I (1760), while acknow- 
ledging his brother’s letters, despatched from Gopalabad, on 
26th Shaaban, the Raja wrote the following sentences which 
deserve special attention “ 1 have learnt from the letter of my 
friend, Khan Saheb (?) that the two Nawabs entered 
Murshidabad and my patron, the Nawab (Miran), after taking 
rest for a day or two, would resume the pursuit of the fugi- 
tives (Shah Alam and others) in the company of Nawab Saif 
Jung Bahadur (Major Caillaud). That personage (Shah 
Alam) is staying with Namgar and the Marathasin Birbhum. 
A certain person writes that my Lord, the Nawab (Miran), 
marched a distance of 30 Kos and entered Murshidabad, 


These Mohallas were situated outside the old ' /icified city and extende. west- 
ward of the Eiiglish factory up to the present university area. They still bear the old 
names and are probably much more populated and flourishing than before. 

2® Shah Arzan, surnamed Di wan-i-Daulat , was a great saint who took hi.s residence 
in an old (perhaps Buddhistic) site outside the city fortification towards the South- 
West. According to an inscription on his mausoleum, built in 1072/ 1661, he died in 
1038/1618. The Dargah, which has got a big endowed properly attached to it, is in 
the possession of Shah Hamid Husain who claims to be the 1 1th Khalifa of the saintly 
and pious Shah Arzan. 

20“ See pages 993- 1001 . 
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leaving behind him His Excellency. 1 don’t know how to 
account for this precipitate march to the city — when the 
fugitives are bent upon moving towards Azimabad (Patna). 
May God make the after-results well and good ! I, the poor 
man, have repeatedly written about my condition without 
exaggerating or minimising it. . . For some nays I was in '^’ 
an awful state of mind owing to the approach of Moosi Las 
(Mons. Law) but the danger passed away . . . A.s regards 
the injunction to keep guard over the fort, I shall not be 
found negligent till there is a breath of life in me ...” 

(56b-38a). 

The letters, in this group, include also some which speak 
of the accidental death of the young Nawab, Miran, by light- 
ning, which happened on the 2nd of July, of the 

futile attempts to observe secrecy ; of the arrangements made 
by the Maharaja (Rajballabh) through the native and 
Dutch boats to convey the corpse to Murslrldabad ; of the 
various letters written by Major Caillaud, especially one, 
condoling Raja Ramnarain on the demise of his patron and 
others concerning the steps to be be taken to prevent ill con- 
sequence ; of the return of the Major and his ” questions and 
answers ” with the “ artful Zamindnr of Bettiah; of the diffi- 
cult situation arising from the insistent demniid for the one 
lakh arrear pay of the soldiery and of the differences between 
Rajballabh'” and Ramnarain on the question of realising 
Rs. 20,000 from Raja Dhusi Ram,"’ the haujdar of Saran 

See S.M., p. 681. Mon.«. l..aw committed a yiievnus mislakt*. in not aUackin& 
fthe ort of Patna but marchini:' away, via l.obanipiir and Tub-iin-indi fowaiti? bil.ar 
town, for, the fort was atlliat lime practically denuded of men, and could not. tbere- 
foie, stand against Law's onslaughts. 

Ironside’s Narrative (B.I.P.). 

See the letter, in Vansittart’s Narrative, Vol. I. 

He is described as “ one of the best chieftains of Milan s aimy I- N. 122) and 
as the " Faujaar of the Sarkar of Saran " iDostur). Recommonded fci the title of 
Raja by his friend. Raja Ramnarain. 

132— I290B 
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43a-44b, 49a-52b, 64a-66b, 69a, b). It is apparent from 
these letters that Raja Ramnarain's grief at the premature 
and accidental death of Miran was sincere and genuine, for 
the latter appears to have been already converted to his 
views by his astute Naib. The following sentences are 
significant :• — “ How can 1 quarrel with my fate ? That the 
lightning has burnt down the harvest of my patience and 
strength is due to mj' ill-luck” (51b); “ 1 he personality 

of this young man had raised many hopes in my breast. 
Look at the vicissitudes of fortune ihal just when I had made 
him really friendly towards myself, the lightning burnt down 
the whole harvest of my hopes ” (69a, b). 

Not the least in importance, in the letters to Dhirajnarain, 
is the fairly detailed account of the battle, fought on the 
other side of Maner, against such supporters of Shah Alam 
as “Ali Bukhsh, the Zamindar of the Sarkar of Saran,” 
“ a Mughul Sardar whose name will be communicated 
afterwards,” “ the accursed Pahalwan ” and ” the sons of 
Umar Khan,” many of whom had been threatening 


^5 Rp.mnaiain li^d hcc-ii roirtcl from lli'? l r f a rlt-il,; of Ris. 5 lo llir r.xaltc;l 

o.'Tice of iho Deputy Gcvcnior of Bihar In* .Alivardi, h itlinally he was lockt r! 

uiJon .Y hiv l!ie usurpt^r. Mi; v» ho iriifltt havr. irpls-ncr d him l.y hi^ 

brother, was always proven ltd from doirij; r.o by ihe F^nt-lieh. Miian hin'.-.elf h:d 
tried to crcatf;. a fahe alarm, Nov., 1757, aboti* R-amnao'^in’s liait-on vvilli Shuja-rid- 
dowla -iTid Mon'S. I. aw arj:airisl llie now rc-.-pme' of hi*^ talher lF3room. I/O). 

A brave Shaikhzada of Siwan (in the Dt. of Saran) which w.a.s named after him 
as Aligani (a MS, in Df"rf;ah SJtah Arzan’s library k 7 he awlhor of lladiqai-ul- 
ylqtrh’m found him a I;o£pilabIa. "encrour. and learned man wh.o wa.s a palion of 
poet* and men of piety. 

Tlic name r'iven of this Sardar by Munna I^al and Fakir Khairuddin 
is Mahmud. 

-8 A valiant Rohilla r.f Gorakhpur who served Alivaidi very faithfully but was 
ordered by his graiid. on S = -iii-ud-dowla, lo 1 e inipiir-.oned *ri ihc garden of JafarKhan 
(Patna f who c he died. His sons, .A,solr>t Khan and Diler Khan (n^)^ mentioned in 
Dastur) were mainly respoiitible for the victory of the fmpt:nalists at the battle of 
Masuinpur. But in throwing tliernselves on the rannon of the English they lost their 
lives. The tombs of these extraordinary gallant me r of Bihar lie on the road- 
side between Bakhliarpur & Futuha (I. N., S, M.t. 
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to ravage the estates and possessions of Babu Gajraj 
Singh, Omrao Singh and Babu Jagannatii Singh. ” When 
the news of the enemies crossing the Ganges and of the 
operations of All Bukhsh in Chnpra arrived, Ohoosi Ram was 
sent With his whole force of the Sarknr of Saran. He was 
accompanied by 500 cavalry from Patna and was further 
reinforced by iw'o ‘ Companies ’ and 1 cannon Vvliich Captain 
Knox insisted on being sent along with liirn (Ohoosi Ram). 
An engagement took place on I’riday, the 7th Shaw’wal 
(23. 5. 1760j, 3 hours after dawn, resulting in the victory of 
Dhoosi Ram and the death of All Bukhsh, ilu: Uvo sons of 
Umar Khan and the Mughul Sardar of the King’s army.” 
Many p ersons of the royal army were drowned in the river 
“ and a great commotion arose in the Camp of the King 
at Manet. Pahalwan Singh was forced to retire from the 
field ’• (63a-65b}. 

The last incident, in connection with the Shahzada’s 
invasion of Bihar which we find in this group of letters, 
addressed to Dhirajnarain, is the encampment of Shah A lam 
at Sum, 1 kos from the jheel Akberpur, where Raja Ram- 
narain and the Major Saheb (Carnac) had trrranged llreir troops 
in battle array. The Raja expresses his dissatisfaction at the 


(.lajraj rind Umrao Sinj^K were tho sons of Uciwnnt Sinf.jh of Jai(di«hpur 

(BHojpur) ond ancestors of Raja Kunwar Singli of the Mutiny fame. 

rhci batth: has been rm-ntioned by Muniia f^al and Kliaiiuddin, but not by 
GliLdam Husain. But neither (be details nor the dates aie availalile in ifiem ( i . S. A. 

33b, I. N. 72). 

'’•» Sunn is 6 miles west of Bih.nr town tSarknr, II, 542). Another letter to Dhirai- 
narain refers to the Prince’s excampment near Suaii and lo the resiles^ anxiety of 
Major Saheb (Carnac) for the engai|cmcnt ; the letter mentions the names, Khudadad 
Khan, Rao Shanknrlal, Abdulla Khan, Shaikh Ibrahim who were exlir rlcd to do 
their duty by Raja Rnmnarain. Others whom the Riijah wislicd to be enjoined 
upon to reach soon were tiui Mewatis, Shah Bukhsli. Bhirnsen, Mahta Miila** Ram. 
Other names worth mention are those of Babu Bhario Siri^yli, Syad haten Khan, Mir 
Roslian Ali, Raja Fateh Singh, Babu Mathura Mai. Lulf Ali Khan, Murhdhi, found 
in the Icf^ter (Dnifur 68-69). 
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attitude of the “ Feranghis " and of Nawab Ahmad ** Khan 
(54a. b). 

The letters of Ohirajnarain contain, as has been men- 
tioned above, numcious references to Ramnarain’s activity 
against the Rajputs of Bhojpur and Sasaram. Pahalwan 
Singh is a historical figure and his dubious relations with the 
Patna Raja and the support he gave to Shah Alam are 
found in the pages of all the contemporary writers, Persian 
and European. 

I'he new things, in the present letters, consist in the 
wealth of information about the affair, and in the relations 
of certain other Bhojpur chiefs, such as Siddhistnarayan, 
Gajraj Singh, Sambhal Singh, Bishud Singh, etc., with Raja 
Ramnarain. An interesting and an entirely new information 
which is gleaned from the letters is about the substitution 
of Nawab Ahmad Khan (Quraishi) by Pahalwan Singh in the 
control of Bhojpur affairs, as a condition precedent to the 
submission of the latter to the Raja of Patna (58a-60). 

Of the petitions (Arzis) and letters, written to Nawab 
Mir jafar, some are to be noted only for the recommenda- 
tion they contain of certain persons, such as Dhoosi Ram, 


A gieal-^randscn of Nawab Daud Khan Quraishi, ihc conqueror of Palamoun ; 
we learn fiom a rare newly discovered unique MS. (analy.^ed by the present writer 
for the ensuing .Gession of the 1. H. R. C. ) that Ahmad Khan had been put in charge 
of the affair.^ of S!iahabad by Raja Ramnarain, his friend. In the present letter the 
Raja says that he expected much from Ahmad Khan but was disappointed. 

Son of the notorious Dhir of Bhojpur who caused so much trouble during the 
reign of Aurangzcb and his successor. Siddhistr^a ■ ayan is de.scribed by Wilson 
a.<ithc chief of the Ijjjaijriiia clan, who with 14,000 horse and 80,000 foot, held 
command of all the way to Sasaram but had a.ssured Nawab Chairat Khan, Governor 
of Patna, in 1714-15, and the English that he would not touch the King's presents 
(Wilson, Annals of Bengal, II). Siddhistnarayan was defeated and all his 3 forts 
and other 130 smaller strongholds were captured and a great conquest gained" by 
Nawab Sarbuland Khan Bt'ihadur, Governor of Patna, who bad marched against him 
at the head of 20,000 horse and 30,000 foot in 1129-1716 (Kamgar Khan's History, 
T. S, Ch. Kujhwa MS.). That SiddhUt was active and alive as late as 1760. is a new 
fact we get here. 
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Muralidhar, Bharat Singh, Banwari Lai, Dhirajnarain, 
Basant Ram,"' etc, for the titles of Rajas and Raias, in recogni- 
tion of the services rendered by them to Raja Ramnarain in 
fighting against the ‘Shahzada' (103b, 104a, 11 Ob. Ilia). 
More important, however, are the letters on F olios 203b- 
204a, containing an account of the engagement at Hajipur, 
between Captain Knox and Shitab Rai and Khadim Husain, 
Khan of Purneah; on folios 175b, dated Friday, the 8tFi 
Jamadi II, year 1 (January 25 or 27, 1 760) referring to the 
readiness of the Raja, Captain Cochrain, Raham Khan, ®'" 
Gholam Shah and other Sardars to engage the Prince 
Imperial (at the battle of Masumpur) on the next day ; on 
110b, mentioning the exchange of correspondence with 
Shuja-ud-Dowla through the medium of Raja Beni Bahadur 
and of Barwand Singh. 

Indeed, the letters written by Mir Jafar, by his son Miran, 
and by Raja Ramnarain to Raja Beni Bahadur, and that 
written by the latter to Ramnarain, as also the letter of 
Miran to Shuja-ud-Dowla which was replied to in a letter, 
addressed to Ramnarain, and the correspondence with 
Balwant Singh, and with Nawab Bukhshl-ul-Mamalik 
form very interesting readings and are among some of the 
most original and important documents m the MS. 

That the first movements of Beni Bahadur from 
beyond Benares at the end of 1759 caused a good deal of 


A Braliman of Bihar who was ihc head of the spy dapattmenl and the ligtit- 
hand man of Raja Ramnarain. He gave invaluable help to the English, and though 
imprisoned by Mir Qasim in 1761 he outlived the overthrow of the latter and held 
pcsis under Raja Shilab Rai, 1765-73. 

Described in the Dastur as tlie Zaniindar of Magha and elesewhere as lhat of 
Arval, which falls within Magha. 

3® Sister's son of Raja Ramnarain Dastur). 

37 The husband of the only daufjhler of Raja Ramnarain. 

Munna I-al, Ibrat Narna, Siyar-ul-Muiakhcrin. 

Described as ** Rais and Risaladai of Darbhanga, (Dasfnrl. 

^9 V^fde the note above. 
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alarm and uneasiness in the mind of the Patna Raja 
is apparant from these lines: — “People say that he is 
coming to put the prince under arrest. Would to God that 

he is not coming to assist him 1 have written these few 

lines in a greatly disturbed state of mind “ (42b). But very 

soon after the things changed, thanks to the “relationship 
with Rai Saheb — Rai Basant Ram, and to tlie friendship of 
Lala Saheb, Lala Gulab Rai ’ who seem to have wielded 
some amount of influence with the Naib-Wazir of Oudh, 

owing to their intimate relations v;ith him. Letters of 

friendship were despatched to Beni Bahadur and replies 
thereto were requested for through the Lala Saheb (Gulab 
Rai), although the intermediation of the friendly Raja Saheb, 
Raja Barwand Singh, already existed and would continue 
(100b, lOla, 55a). 

The astute Raja of Benares, however, played a very 
important, though unostentatious, part. In a letter addressee! 
to him, NawabNasir ul-mulk(Miran) wrote : — “ Received your 
letter. . .j'ou must have already got what I sent to you.... That 
whatever was absolutely necessary for wishing well for my 
state, you did and would continue to do, has been learnt 
from the submissions of my dignified brother, Maharaja 
Ramnarain Bahadur... He has also sent a reply to the letter 
received recently from Beni Bahadur written in a way so as 
to show the warmth of affection which will strengthen the 

foundation of friendship existing between us lam perfectly 

convinced of tl\e friendship of your dignified self and the 
virtues of Raja Beni Bahadur are a source of much gratifica- 
tion to me.... The Prince has gone towards Ghazipur (U.P.) 
and Md. Quli Khan has proceeded towards Nawab 


^•0 For the first lime we learn from the Dastur that Gulab f^ai, an inhabitant of 
Lucknow, was the father of Busanl Ram, the son-in-law of Haja Ramnarain. He 
must have been a man of considerable importance to exercise influence on the 
Birnhman Naib of the Nawab-Waxir of Oudh, 
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Sliuja-ud-Dowla — The firm friendship of the said Nawab 
with I~iis hiXceilency (Mir Jafai) and ourselves is ever 

on the increase Rest assured ihal nolliing would 

be done rrom our side which would go against the 

rules or constancy Do inform my dear brother, 

Maharaja Ramnarain and babu ivlurhdhar it anything 
there might breed mischief on both sides of the frontier 

so that immediate action should be taken 1 iiave written 

to Raja Beni Bahadur to authorize you by a Parwanah to act 
in concert with my worthy brother, Maharaja Ramnarain 
Bahadur, in suppressing disorders on both sides of the 

frontier ”(98a-99a). The whole of i'KiS letter, and that 

following, as also Ramnarain’s letter to Bnlv/ant Singh which 
is in the same strain and brings in the names of Shuja-ud- 
Dowla, Beni Bahadur, the Prince and Palialwan Singh, 
deserve a literal translation. 

Such is the case also with the letters of Miran to Beni 
Bahadur and to Shuja-ud-Dov/la (97a-98a, 95b 96a). The 

following extracts speak for tht.niselvc.s “ As 1 learnt of 

your virtues sometimes ago, froin a letter of Raja Barwand 
Singh Bahadur, in my eagerness, 1 myself took the initiative 
in opening up correspondence wit ’r your dignifirdscll. .....The 

intimate relations existing hclween H:s ncy (Mir Jafar) 

and Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla need no recounting f rom 

the letters of my worthy brother, Maharaja Ramnarain 

Bahadur, you must have already learnt of these tilings 

You say that you allowed the followers of the Prince to go 

away safely, for they asked for quarter Whatever you 

have done, in accordance with the direction of Nawab 
Shuja-ud-Dowla Bahadur, to bar the reads and passages of 
the vanquished forces and to disper-se them on all sides, has 
given me great pleasure and satisfaction. But you, the 
elevated one, must look to the issue of things for yourself 
also, and consider whether it is not bad to give quarter to, and 
let go, those whose profession it has become to create mischiefs. 
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1, your friend, and Nawab Sabit Jung Bahadur (Col. Clive) 
have arrived on the Karamnasa, at the head of our forces. 
The Prince, in all probability, has gone towards the side of 
Zamania and Ghazipur (both in U.P.) and Pahalwan Singh, 
attended by a few men only, is present in these regions but 
is greatly confounded and perplexed. If God will, a thorough 

chastisement will be inflicted upon Pahalwan You should, 

in view of your friendship, take all possible measures to 
prevent Pahalwan from entering your frontier. The presence 
of the Prince too, on the side of Zamania and Ghazipur is 
inadvisable. I believe that as regards this affair Nawab 
Shuja-ud-Dowla Bahadur has certainly issued the necessary 
directions to your dignfled self ’ (97a-98b). 

In his letter to Shuja-ud-Dowla, Miran wrote : — “ Your 
Excellency knows full well what sincere friendship my father 
bears to your exalted self, and the kindnesses shown to, and 
pledges ‘ ' and compact made with him by Your Excellency 
are also well-known. These days when the Prince, without 
order from His Imperial Majesty, and Muhammad Quli 
Khan joined him against your will and threw the whole 

Bioorn says lhat *‘CoI. Clive with his whole force ac comp allied by the Nawab*s 
army undtrr Miran, reached Patna on the 3:h April, 1759, nnd in a few days matched 
with the whole of the English force and the .Nawab’s «irmy, and marched with this 
force including the whole of cavalry, to ihe liariks of the river Karamnasa, to clear 
lhat part of llie country from the deJa.;hed parlies of llic; enemy, which were still 
wandering about, subsi-sling by plunder. Having reducerl these dusting to the order, 
he moved towards the Southen liill di^striefs, where Pahalwan Singh and some other 
Zamindars were still in arms, and having brought them into a state of submission, 
partly by intimidation and partly by negotiation, he returned to Patna in the end of 
April.” 'History of Ri.«e and Progress of Bengal Army, p. 259.) 

This river formed, in those times, the Imundary between Bihar and Oudh. 

43 Does it refer to the post-Plassey affairs? We do hear of correspondence 
between the Oudh Nawab and the rulers of Bihar and Bengal. See Orme and Broom. 

44 According to the authors of Ihrat Nama, Siyar and other authorities, Shuja-ud- 
Dowla himself encouraged his cousin, Md, Quli Khan, to take up the cause of the 
Prince and he promised to follow him later, for he wanted to get Allahabad for 
himself. What appears to be a fact is that the Nawab of Oudh fell jealous of the 
growing importance of his cousin whose attitude at his accession, and whose siding 
with and meeting the Prince, could not but alarm his cousin (Imad-us-Saadat, 66>69j. 
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subah of Bihar in disorder and confusion, I, the humble self, 
came to Bihar, with Nawab Sabit Jung (Col. Clive), in order 
to quell this disturbance. In the meanwhile, whatever 
exertions were put in by Maharaja Ramnarain must have 
reached Your Excellency’s ears through rcurces other 
than mine. For the present, in compliance with the orders ol 
my father, 1 am reaching the frontier of the Karrnauasa. You 
are also my master. Whatever your exalted self considers 
necessary may be enjoined upon Raja Beni Bahadur who has 
arrived in the.se regions. Orders may be issued a1.so to Raja 
Bar wand Singh who is standing on the frontier. The copies 
of the documents received from the Court (Imperial) have 
been sent for Your Excellency’s perusal. fdi.s Excellency, 
my father, and my humble self hope for your favours and 
the regards of dignities and observance of promises and 
pledges made in the past are accepted and impressed on our 
hearts ” (95a-96a). 

In this connection the letters, which Nawab Shuja-ud- 
Dowla wrote to Raja Ramnarain, also deserve consideration : — 
“ The letter, which you had written to the noble, exalted 
and worthy Raja Beni Bahadur, was seen by me. 1 he 
sincerity and purity of intention of your dignified self 
impressed me indeed. In view of the friendship which really 
exists between me and my brother, Mir Mohammad Jafar 
Khan, I make no difference between his dependents and my 
own. In particular, I regard your worthy self as one of my 
well-wishers, and I am convinced that the rules of purity and 
sincerity, which are inherent in the disposition of all faithful 
well-wishers, will always be observed by you as a principle 
of attachment. The beloved, prospercus and exalted 
Nasir-ul-Mulk (Miran) and your dignified self desire the 
renewal and re-establishment of the relations of concord. 

« Th:* is altogether a new information which, if true, is interesting and requites 
further light. 

133— 1290B 
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i here is nothing better than this that whatever is settled and 
agreed upon between the above-mentioned Raja (Beni 
Bahadur), who is one in whom confidence is reposed for a 
very long time,^*' and who is familiar with my disposition 
and temperament, and the prosperous beloved one, and your 
worthy self, should be daily on the increase, so that it might 
bear fruits and produce good results, both for the present 
and the future. ” 

One of the letters to Nawab Bukhsh-i-ul-mamalik reads as 
follows : — ‘ ‘ 1 have to submit that 1 received your noble 
Parwanah, sent to me, the dutiful one, through Shah 
Mohammad Shakir, enquiring about the arrival of the 
Prince of the world and the condition of your sincere one. 
It ennobled and exalted me. Whatever happened through 
the grace of God was due to the favour of your excellent 
self. God had a great mercy upon the weak condition of 
your devoted slave. I am hereby availing myself of the 
good fortune of presenting my Nazar. Your faithful one 
had become remiss in sending Arzdashts on account of the 
arrival of Nawab Nasir-ul-mulk (Miran) and Nabab Sabit 
Jung (Col. Clive) with their army and artillery, and because 
of his advance in company with the two Nawabs, up to the 
limits of the frontier. But the intensity of devotion has 
never left him even for a moment. Now the Nawabs have 
returned, considering it inadvisable to stay any longer on the 
frontiers of the provinces. Shah Muhammad Shakir has 


Beni Bnh.iJur first entfjred the service of a and tru.«;ted official of Nawals 

Buthaii-uKMulk, the h on nder- Viceroy of Oudh. He was introdLiced to Shuja-ud' 
Duwla hy his diwan, Mc hanaroyan <!mac!, 80‘. 

1 his man under the names of Shakir Khan, Shah Md. Shakir, and Shukrullah 
Khan, has been frequently referred !o in the Calendar of Persian Correspondence. In 
one of the letters that he addre.ssed to Ma;or Adams, dated 7lh October, 1763, we get 
a significant sentence : ~ 

'* "I he Major must have heard of the services rendered by me in conjunction with 
f^aja Ramnaiain and Nawab Nasit-ul>Mulk (Miran).” No wonder he was appointed 
BukliBhi and Waqa-i-Mi^at of Bihar. 
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been a constant companion of my humble self during these 
disturbances and conflicts and I considered his company as a 
sign of your good fortune casting its shadow upon me. The 
details will be submitted by Shah Saheb ’ {I09u). 

Time and space do not allow even such cursory glances 
as the above on all the letters, in the Dastur, which show the 
relation between Raja Ramnarain and the English. One 
letter, directly addressed to Major Caillaud by the Rcija, 
which speaks of Shuja-ud-Dowla, Barwand Singh and Jugal 
Kishore, almost concludes with the following significant 

expressions : — ** You know, Azimahad {PaJna)- is net a 

heritage of this slave If there is any desire to retam 

possession of the subah be pleased to come soon to Azimabad, 
and on no account, you should proceed to Puineah Now I 
have neither patience nor strength to come out unscathed 
from a double attack on two sides .... 1 believe you 
have already been supplied with the details by my friend, 
Mr. Amyalt Bahadur, Shamshir Jung .... (202a-20.>b). 

In conclusion, one feels inclined to give the literal trans- 
lation of almost the whole of two characteristic lellers of 
Raja Ramnarain one of which he addressed to his brother, 
Dhirajnarain as follows Your letter dated 19th came to 

hand on the 27 Ramjan I have very closely followed 

all that you have written about the arrival ’ of the Prince, 
the anxiety felt on my account and concerning my family 
and dependents; about the crying out for justice before 
our lords and masters; about the questions and answers 
of Nawab Mubarij-ud-Dowla; about your anxieties and 


« , le was .he agent (wakih ot Bengal and Bihar in the Imperial C-J-- ‘J- 

Court of Oudh. He was a poet of Persian and had adoptea 

(Wd. .he Paper on Ramnarain in I. H. Q.. xiv). from the 

« This refers .o .he assanh on Patna for. by S.^ ^ 

abortive Bengal adventure, m April. the bailie 

. h . •>- -1 ■ N -' M . 

of Shetpur," I he situation of Ramnarain became really 
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perplexity ; and hint that the gentlemen, there, deliberately 
and cleverly avoided giving you permission to leave, because 
they were under the impression that 1, the poor man, was 
contemplating going over to the Prince; about your resolve 
that in the event of such an alarming eventuality unfortu- 
nately happening you would take poison; and lastly about 
earnest prayer to God that 1, the poor man, should hght 
against the Prince and retain possession of the fort till these 
gentlemen came with the relieving army. The suspicions 
of my masters about my joining the Prince were not entirely 
groundless and your great anxieties were not without justifi- 
cation. If somebody else — may be, Muhammad Kazim 
Khan, brother of the Nawab Saheb (Mir Jafar), and Mir 
Qasim Khan Saheb, son-in-law of the Nawab — had been 
at such a time, tiiey would have sought the audience of the 
Prince, might have been captured or defeated or having 
surrendered the city they would have betaken themselves 
to His Excellency. There is absolutely no doubt in this. 
It is 1, the fool as I am, who, without any rhyme or reason, 
allowed everything belonging to me to be destroyed, and 
keeping my life in my palm, made myself the opponent 
of the Prince until a whole world was ranged against me. 
1 would never leave my place but let the gentlemen of 
Murshidabad do justice in the matter. 1 have been fighting 
for the last two years against the ruler of India, the seeker 
of Bengal, and the protege of Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla ; and 
in discharging my duties towards them, 1 have wasted the 
lives and properties, and spent money, left and hoarded by 
another Sarkar, What appreciation have 1 received? What 
concession have been made by the moneyed people of Bengal 
whose safety and protection has been safeguarded by my 
exertions? What right have they to expect anything from 
me, in the face of all these care, aids and concessions? All 
these efforts of mine were due to my innate goodness, 
otherwise, very often it occurred to me that 1 should get 
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aside and surrender ihe city to these demanders of death. 

I have been crying aloud and making frantic appeals for 
help for the last 6 months and hardly any one responds to 
me. Praise be to God ! is the only thing that occurs 

to me • . . , Youj who are belter than my own life, cliould 

not bother yourself, l have nov/ had enough of the patro- 
nage. Through the grace of God, and by the blessings 
of my elders, 1 have fought four big battles and invaiiiibly 
come out successful. I have broken their teeth in a way so 
as to deter everybody else from turning his attention any 
more towards this side. 1 offer my thanksgiving to God 

that all these battles have been won by me through the efforts 
of my Hindustani subordinates, without any aid of Captain 
Knox. iVloosi Lass (Mons. Law) trembles at your (my) name 
and Kamgar a. id Marathas have lost their sleep and appe- 
tite, Kale Khan Jham Jham, Zaiaul-abdin Khan Wcizir 
and Yahya Khan, son of Zakariya Khan, ''' who had brought 
M, Lass (Law) suffered wounds and went to ihe hell to-day. 
On the whole, about 4,000 of them were killed in these 
4 engagements. Besides 10 to 20 persons who suffered 

martyrdom on this side, the most regrettable is the loss of 
Purdil Khan,*’ and about 200 persons arc wounded. Taken 
as a whole, about 3,000 persons of the vanquished army 
must have been wounded and 1 50 are about to proceed to 
the hell. By the grace of God, 1 have gained an achieve- 
ment which it is not possible for any one, on your side, 
in Murshidabad, to achieve. There has been nothing for 
which you have to hang your head down. The Feringhis 

Oovernor of ihe Punjab aftcf ihe death of his fatner Abdiis Saniad Khun, (he 
conc|Ucror of the Sikhs, in 1726. Yahya fvliAti, however, does nof seem to have, 
died on this occasion for we hear about him in after years (S. M ). 

51 This valiant man was an inhabitant of Jaunpur and he did much, in a.vor.iation 
with Dr. Fullerton towards rcpelliiig (he invaders who had aheady made a breath 
in the wall and were about to »?el into the city through ladders {Ihrat Nama 7\a). 

We must not take these figures very seriously for the reports supplied to the 
Raja may or may not have been correct. 
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(Europeans), too, admit that even a fort made of iron could 
not withstand the terrific onslaughts of M. Lass. As for 
Captain Knox, he came after the fight had been practically 
finished, though it is true that his arrival did, to a certain 
extent, animate our men. His Excellency and my lord 
(Mir Jafar and Miran) were my masters and had they sent 
even one man to know what was happening or given even 
a rupee for the expenses of the war, and instead of favours, 
if they had supplied to me only a handful of lead and powder 
or one rocket, I, the heart-broken and disspirited one, might 
have been infused with fresh courage. You had seen last 
year how much lead and powder were spent and it was 
double of that which was spent this time. The rockets fell 
as showers of rains on both sides. They must show a sense 
of justice and realise how so much implements of war could 
come into my hands except through the favours of Hanuman 
Jiw. ■’’* The grace of God has enabled my broken hand ’'’ 
to break their loins. If you can succeed in bringing the 
Nawab Saheb (Miran) soon, it will serve his purpose, other- 
wise 1 may have to depart from this world. What do 1 care 
for what will take place after my death? It is the morning 
of 27th Ramzan when I am penning this letter. The van- 
quished army is keeping to that very place and 1, the poor 
man, am vigilant and watchful in the garden of Ismael Quli 
Khan. ’'”' Rumour is strong about fresh reinforcements and 
there is a threat of the approach of Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla 
too. If His Excellency is really serious about showing his 


^ Mark the contemptuous tone. The word occurs only in 3 places throughout 
the whole MS. 

St The name of the monkey who headed Ramchandraji's forces against Ravana, 
and consequently revered by the devout Hindus as one of their war-gods. 

K Kamgar cut off four fingers of Ramnarain in the battle of Masumpur (/brat 
Nama) . 

The author of the Siyar has drawn a pen -picture of *:hc condition of the Raja 
\^hen he visited him in this garden (S.M. 683). 
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favour, 1 must await the same. I postpone sending an Arzi 
to him. You must show this letter to my kind friend Khan 
Saheb, and to Raja Saheb, your uncle, and sharer in your 
sorrows, or you may convey only the contents hereof to 
them. ^Vho am 1, and what valueha s my writing? May 
your life and prosperity increase !” (60b, 633a). 

The following letter, written after the first assaults on 
Patna, again shows the bitterness of feelings of Raja Ram- 
narain at what he deemed to be the apathy of the authorities 
in Bengal towards the affairs of Bihar : — 

“ My intimate friend and sympathiser A note indi- 
cating my condition and disposition is sent separately You 

will please recall that in the beginning you took the trouble 
to come over to Azimabad (Patna) and after taking pledges 
and assurances from me, you left me overwhelmed in 
troubles connected with the Deputy-Governorship of the 
province. 1 thank God that 1 have not failed in observing 
those pledges and 1 have ever proved true to the salt of the 
Sarkar which 1 ate. Nevertheless 1 have heard how the 
people were unsparing in their disapprobation and taunts 
when the news of my seeking the audience of the Shuhzada 
(Prince) became noised abroad and reached Murshidabad. 
As you, the sharer of my grief, were looked upon as my 
patron by them, they showered the blame upon yourself too. 
As that too was inevitable and the whole thing arose from 
the expectancy of help from the Sarkar, 1 submitted to the 
necessity of digesting such things. Now that God had 
mercy upon me, neither the disposition of my lord is restored 
to its former state, — nor have the people of that assembly 
any sense of justice so that I may be rendered what is due to 
me. Let us see what happens afterwards and what other 


The addressee may he identified with Raja Durlabhram, the agent of Ram- 
narain at Murshidabad. He had accompanied Clive and Mir Jafar to Patna in 1758 

(M. N.). 
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Rustum ^ and Isfandyar draw their bows and arrows and 

unsheathe their swords His Excellency had told me to 

spend whatever amount was absolutely necessary and that the 
whole thing would be repaid after the victory. In this hope, 
and owing to my fidelity, I swear by my life that I neither 
spared my house nor did 1 leave my acquaintances without a 
share. As regards the promises made, they are beyond re- 
counting. Now that it has happened so, I consider my ruin 
belter to result in the loss of my senses and understanding. 
But the payment of the debts of the bankers and the friends 
is binding. If I do not fulfil the promises 1 made to each one 
of them, how can they abandon me. These include many 
zamindars who came to my as.sistance. 1 paid two lakhs and 
fifty thousands plus another fifty thousand rupees by way of 
allowance for subsistence. The troops and the attendants 
have to be paid two and a half lakhs by way of rew'ard for one 
and a half month. The Sebandi of the Sarkar (militia 
soldier) whom I employed, according to the order of the 
Sarkar, must be paid more or less four lakhs of rupees, and 
about ten to twelve lakhs of rupees have been already paid 
to liquidate the arrear pay af the soldiery. What should 1 
say? The arrear revenue is not realised . from the Subah. 
The affair of Fateh Singh is in this wise and of Pahalwan 
Singh is in such a position. It is not a fact that realization 
cannot be made but the rainy season stands on the way and 
Fateh Singh has received a mandate. 1 seek justice from 
you. Nawab Shahid Jung*'* finished Mustafa Khan and 
received 50 elephants and 12 lakhs from Murshidabad 

58 The celebrated warrior of Iran and Turan whose combat has been immortal- 
ized by Firdusi in Shahnama. 

W Ditto. 

*8 A Raja of Tikari and nephew of Sunder Singh. There are references in the 
Da»tttr to the orders to Ramnarain not to realise the revenue from the state of Fateh 
Singh. 

•• This refers to Haibat Jung's victory over the rebellious Rohilla in 1745 (Sarkar *■ 
Bihar and Orissa during the Fall of the Mughal Empire). 
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treasury I have noted only one out of thousand, little out 

of many. My condition is going beyond the state of mad- 
ness. Whom shall 1 show my fall here and before whom 
shall 1 have my sighs ? Can 1 get aside ? Even if I wish to 
present myself before His Excellency, will the army and the 
money-lenders allow me to do so ? You may do what you 
consider to be proper but do not give up solicitudes for me. 
Neither these ways nor this device will conduce to the pros- 
perity of the State. Please tell the Nawab Saheb that it is 
easy to kill me but nothing can be done after my death . 
Nawab Safdar Jung, inspite of his great power and 'strength, 
failed to achieve anything after the death of Nawal Rai the 
whole empire failed against the Marathas after the death of 
Raja Gidhar Bahadur'”’ and there was no remedy but I o accept 
virtual imprisonment and wholesale massacre of people 

after the death of Khan-i-Dauran 1 swear by my Dharam,®* 

and by the holy Gcuiges, that in taking care of preserving or 
informing about the Subah, 1 have not been deficient. As 
reg£u:ds what happens afterwards, neither the blame nor the 
disgrace will attach to me therefor. Verses : — He did not 
listen to my lamentation : 1 sealed my lips : He did not 
exercise his sagacity and 1 became mad.” 

The battle of Khudaganj, 1750, Sarkar, F.M.E., I. 

W Governor of Malwa and the only notable Hindu chief who refu.sed to join the 
Hindu revivalists in befriending the Marathas (Sinha s Rise of the Peshwas). 

The sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah, the Persian invader, in 1740. Mrvine’s Later 
Mughals, II). 

Raja Ramnarain was very orthodox, as has been point id out elsewhere 

(I. H. Q.. XV). 


134- I290B 
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THE BIRTH OF AKBAR, THE PRINCE, 
OCTOBER 15, 1542 A.D. 

Dr. S. K. Banerji, M.A., Ph.d, 

Lxir-^jnou- Univeritiiy 

Humayun stayed in Amarkot from August 22 to 
October il, 1542 A.D. He had discovered that Rana 
Visaldeo, though a petty chief, had a personal grudge against 
Shah Hussain Arghan, who had killed his father, and was 
prepared to support him against the Arghan Chief. So on 
Rajab 1,949 A.H. (October 1 I) he set out on his expedition. 
He had only moved 1 5 cos towards Sindh when he was 
conveyed the glad tidings of the birth of a son by Tardi Beg. 

The son, known as Muhmmad Akbar, was born on Sun- 
day, Rajab 5, (October 15) in the early hours of morning.* 
But an assertion had been made by Kavi Shyamal Das' 
and it was accepted by Vincent Smith that Rajab 5 is a 
fictitious date '' and that the prince was actually born on 
Sha'ban 14. As both of them based their statements main- 
ly on Jauheir's writings, Jauhar’s statement may be taken 
first. He says : — 

I ^ ) b s a ^ j kVJ Ij it/* 


> GuIBadan's Humuyun-nSma <(7. H. .V.i calls and othe."!) 

* See the Journal of the Asratic Society oj Bengal for the year 1886. 

3 Sec V. Smith : (K. 5. /!.|, p. 14. It would be fair to mention that 

Jafar Sharif, writing in 1832, makes a similar assertion. See his Islam in India 
fj S.1 1.), translated by Herklot, edited by Crooke and publit^hed hy the Oxford 
University Press, 
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_j itjjf jii j^j*^ J ** J* Ij 

- U*- ; ^:/?.^l J»?- 

The prince's birth took place on Saturday, Shabdn 14. 
The moon of the fourteenth night is called Badr. So prince 
Muhammad Akbar Ghdzi, the ful moon of the faith and the 
world, the illuminator of both the worlds, came into the 
house (t.e., was born). The titles, Jalaluddfn and Badruddin 
convey the same meaning. 

Comment on the quotation 

From the above quotation, it Is clear that Jauhar assigns 
the name of Muhammad Akbar to the prince' and that he 
thinks Badruddin as well as Jalaluddln to be a title. The 
point is that Jauhar doss not state that Badruddin or the later 
Jalaluddin to be the principal part of the prince’s name. 

Also, jauhar distinctly states that the prince was born on 
the night of Saturday, Sha*bdn 14.'‘ Since it was a full- 
moon night, the word had been, incidentally, so to say, 
brought in. 

When we turn to our tables of dates, we find that the 
14lh Sha'bdn is a full-moon night but a Thursday. Almost 
all the contemporary or later historians' are agreed that 
Akbar was born on a Sunday. To give one rather striking 
illustration, Jahangir in recording the eleventh of his 1 2 coro- 
nation edicts' says, “ they should not slaughter 


♦ Abdul Ghani in Iiis hook A history of Peraian language and literature at ihe 
rovtri, pari III, p. 5., .su,:c; 4 Rsls that the name was given in honour of the child’* 
giand-fa’hcr *Ali Akbar. This will be in accordance with Jafar Sharif .s remarks on 
p. 28 of J.S.IJ. For tlie distinctions of * a/am, feumiyat, laqtib, etc. *ee the latter 
book, p. 2*>, 

s And not on Thursday as stated by V.S.A., p. 14. 

® Among the writin<?:4 may be mentioned, Akbar-ndma (/l.iV.j, MadMir-i-Rahlml 
{M.R,), Tabaqat-i-Akbari (T.A.t Xfanta^hdb-ut- 1 aivdrikh {M.T.), I drtkb-l-Stndh 
(T.S.i, Fcri$hta, Tartkh-i’Khdnddn~i-71mdrta (T.K.F.) Tdrlkb-i-Salailn~i-Afaghinm 
yT.S.A.) and many others. 

^ Tu;:o\~i iahdngin edited by Rogers and Beveridge, p. 9. 
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animals. Two days in each week were also forbidden, one 
of them, Thursday, the day of my accession, and the other, 
Sunday, the day of my father’s birth.’' 

So we are agreed that the date which agrees with a 
Sunday will be the likely date. 

Now let us again turn to the 14th Sha‘ban. It is a full- 
moon night. But Jauhar does not explicitly state that Akbar 
was born on a f allmoon night and no other writer mentions 
that Akbar was born on such a night. Next, Jauhar says 
that the two titles, Badruddin and jalaluddin, have the 
same sense. Badruddin would mean the full moon of religion 
or faith and Jalaluddin, the glory of religion or faith. It 
would thus appear that very early in the prince’ s infancy — 
possibly in the first week of his birth® — the title of Badruddin 
had been given to him anl that slightly later it was substi- 
tuted by Jalaluddin. Jauhar consoles himself by pointing out 
that the two titles have almost the same connotation and 
the substitution of one for the other would not signify 
any change in meaning. 

It may be asked here, why Jauhar makes a mention of 
th^ 14th Sha'ban at all, if the date had nothing to do with 
the birth of the prince. The simple answer to it is that it 
was the 40th day since the child s birth. The 40th day of 
a new-born babe is an important day and the ‘Aqiqa or 
tonsure ceremony is performed on that day.® Music and 
dancing are held the whole night. It being a full-moon 
night, Jauhar remembered it well and 45 years later, while 
writing about Akbar’ s birth mixed up the two occasions, 
Akbar’s birth on the 7th lunar night and the full-moon night 
of the 1 4th Sha’ban. To conclude, it must be emphasized 
that n.either of the titles, Badruddin or Jalaluddin indicated 
the phase of the moon on the night of the birth.” 

5 See /.S././.t p. 28. 

^ It may be performed alno on the sixth day. 

it was a Sapiaml, the 7lh lunar night. 
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Wfiy was the title oj Badmdd'm chosen jor Ahjicn ? 

An explanation may be given for the choice of the title of 
Badruddln for Akbar, It is possible that the mother, 
Hamida Banu and Maulana Chand, who had been left behind 
to take care of her, chose it because to them Akbar’s birth 
appeared like a full moon amidst Humayuii’s gloom." The 
name would appear especially appropriate on the ‘Aqlqa 
night, when there was a full moon in the dear sky of 
November. 

Reason jor the choice of Jalalmldm 

But afterwards, either when Humayun was informed of 
the child's birth or when Hamida Biinu and Maulana Chand 
joined him some six weeks later, he remembered that the 
title of Badruddin would not do because already more than 
two years back'* he had decided that his first son should be 
named Jalaluddin. So the change was duly made. 

Culhadan Begam's date for AJ^bar's birth 

There is another writer who differs from the traditional 
date of the 5lh of Rajab and she is Guibadan Begam, Huma- 
ytin’s sister. She was at the time of Akbar's birth with 
ICamran, but the point in her favour was that while she was 
writing her book,'" she had the benefit of consultation with 
Hamida Banu." According to this writer, Akbar was born 
on Sunday, the 4th of Rajab, 949 A. H. The question which 
date is correct will have to be settled in the light of the other 


According Lo p. 26, I lie new born bnbe should be named in the 1st week 

or even on the very day of birth as the mother, otherwise, would not gel a drop of 
water to drink. 

** On 3l.st October, 1540 A.D. ; see the author’s article: Hamdyun a flight io 
Lahore, 1540 A.D., published in the Journal oj U. P. Hiaiorical Society, Vol. XI, Pt. II, 
December, 1938. 

45 years later, in the year 99 j A.H. {1587 A.D.). 

As is deal from the aulhoress's ulatement in GJI.N., fol 39 a. She actually 
quotes Himida B&nii’g words. 
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known fact that it should be a Sunday. According to the 
mode of calculation at present in vogue, the date would be 
5th Rajab. If there be a different system of calculation, i.e., 
if the previous day was to end only with the sun-rise of the 
next day, the early hours of the morning would form a part 
of the previous date and hence might be dated 4th Rajab. 

There are one or two minor details which might be pre- 
sumed to corroborate the accepted date. The three dates 
that have been given by AJ^bar-nama, — viz., the date of 
Humayun’s departure from Amarkot, October 1 1 ; of Akbar s 
birth, October 14; and of Hamida Banu’s departure from 
Amarkot, November 20; — all agree with one another'® and with 
the date of Humayun’s arrival at Amarkot, August 22. We 
do not think there is much sense in agreeing with V . Smith 
that all these dates have been fabricated in order to make 
them agree with the fictitious date of birth, viz., Rajab 5. *' 

The chief argument against Humayun’s prolonged stay 
at Amarkot is the exhausted state of Humayun’s purse and 
Visal’s inability to supply provisions to the Mughuls with- 
out payment. It was this lack of funds that compelled 
Humayun to leave his wife, though she was on the eve of 
confinement.'” Again, it was the inability of the Rana to 
support the Mughul guests any further that made Hamida 
Banu start in less than six weeks of her child's birth for her 
husband’s camp. Suppose we were to reject October 15, 
as the date of Akbar’s birth and accept November 23, the 
date suggested by V. Smith for the event, we are at a loss 


15 There is not much in this argument for in that case the day should be put 
down as a Saturday and not a Sunday as pointed out by Beveridge on p. 55. n. 3 of 
A. «V. But hi« reasoning is .slightly different. .According to him a Muslim day 
begins with sun-set. Jauhar also states that Akbar was born on a Saturday. 
V. Smith on p. 132 of V. S. A, states that Akbar’s birth day was a Sunday. In either 
of the statements the diffi;:ulty of reconciling G. hi N's date and day remains. 

All these events occurred in 1542 A. D. 

W See V. S. >4., p. 14 and p. 15, n. I. 

15 Humayun’s poverty wa.s so great that he could not adequately reward Tardi 
Beg who brought the welcome news of the birth of a son to him. 
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for the prolonged stay at Amarkot of the Mughul party 
especially of the ladies from August 22 to November 23. 
They would be embarrassing the Rana as well as themselves 
if adequate reasons for their prolonged stay be not forth- 
coming. 

Smith's reason for the choice of his date 

Again, let us consider V. Smith’s reason for the choice of 
November 23 as his date for Akbar’s birth."’ He thinks that 
it was a practice with the Muslims to hide the actual date of 
birth in order to avert the evil eye and that the official date 
of Akbar’s birth was transferred to the 5th of Fiajab, it being 
the reputed day of the conception of the Prophet and the 
actual date, 14ih .S/ia‘fcan (23 November) was suppressed. 
His authority for the statement is Jauhar who was with 
Humayun when the news of the prince’s birth reached him 
and whose informtion is therefore first hand. 

Refutation of V. Smith’s reason 

We have shown above that Gulbadan Begam, Huma- 
yun’s si.jter, in giving the date actually consults the mother 
of the child"'’ and so must be considered more reliable and 
therefore Jauhar’s statement would seem to carry less weight. 
Again, have we any reason to suppose that the practice of 
hiding the actual birth day, as stated by V. Smith, was so 
general that it must be presumed to apply in the case of 
Akbar also? What other examples have we got of such a 
suppression of dates? Or, are we to assume that the dates 
of birth as given in mediaeval history of India are all ficti- 
tious dates?"' 

Of course Jafar Shari and Shyamal Das .suggest the argument to him. 

^0 Gulbadan Begam is not always careful to check her facts and is wrong in 
many of her statements but here she is correct. 

Say, for example, the dates of birth of Humaynn, Muhammad Hakim M., 
Jahangir, Murad, Danyal and other later princes. 
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Comparison of G. H. N. and Jauhar as authority for the 

dale of birth 

Again, let us compare Gulbadan Begam's HumayUnnama 
and Jauhar’s Tazbirat-ul-waqiat. Both were written^' at 
Akbar’s invitation in or after the year 995 A. H. (1587 A.D.). 
Both of them might be mistaken in the narration of facts or 
assignment of dates as they were writing several decades after 
the events actually took place. But it may be reasonably 
supposed that at least with regard to one incident, viz., the 
birlh of her child, fdamlda Banu’s memory would not fail. 
If our assumption is correct, Gulbadan Begam’s narration, 
being written in consultation with the Banu, is essentially 
correct.'' 

Let us consider now a few other details of the event. An 
Old picture in Alwar State Library, re-produced here, is 
supposed to represent Hamida Banu, riding a horse during her 
journey to Amarkot. The painter is Dal Chand, The figure 
on horseback clearly shows signs of delicate condition and 
therefore, suggests the lady mentioned. 

Akbar is believed to have been born at about 2 o'clock 
under very auspicious stars."' Abul Fazl has given detailed 
description of Akbar's four horoscopes ; one drawn by 
Maulana Chand, in whose care Hamida Banu had been 
placed, in accordance with the Ulugh Khan! tables or with 
the Greek astrolabe ; the second by Jotik Rai in accordance 


And Iwo other writings, Bayazld Bisf s Tarikha-Humdyun Badahah and AbbSs 
Sarwani’s T ah Akbar Shahi. See Britieh Mnseum Catalogue, vol. I. by Rieu, pp. 
242, 2^6, .247 and India O'ficc Caialogue by H. Ethe, p. 95 ; Gulbadan Begam, Jauhar, 
and Abbas wrote in 1587 A. D., and Bayazld 4 years later. 

23 Notice that both Jauhar and G. H. N. «Jightly dilTer from the other historians. 
Jauhar calls the day of birlh a Saturday and G. H. N. dates it 4th Rajah, Unless we 
know more clearly the mediaeval practice of dating a parliclar night, it is not safe to 
try to explain the di^crenccs. 

21 Born at an auspicious moment which occurs only once in a thousand years. For 
a description of the details see A .N., p. 18. 

25 This horoscope was drawn in Akbar's reign. Jotik Rgi indicates a title, i.e,, 
one who was the chief among the Hindu astrologers. ‘ 
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with the astrologers of India ; the third by ’Azududdaulah 
Fathullah Shirazi’^* ; and the fourth by Maulana Ilyas Ardibil, 
one of Humayun's courtiers who drew the horoscope in 
accordance with the Ilkhani tables. 

Humayun, as we have already seen, had left Ameirkot 
four days earlier and was encamped 15 cos further west- 
ward when Tardi Beg Khan,'®’ so long left behind, along 
with Maulana Chand to look after Hamida Banu, took the 
news of the prince’s birth to him.“ 

Amidst Humayun’s continued disappointments and priva- 
tions, the birth of a son was a source of extreme consolation. 
He received the Amir with delight and by way of reward 
and largesse for the tidings forgave all his past offences and 
held a durbar where the musicians sang songs in honour 
of the occasion.”^ Putting aside Abul Fazl’s pompous 
description of the festivities, let us content ourselves with 
Jauhar’s simple description. As soon as Humayun was 
informed of the event, he offered prayers to the Almighty 
and then appeared before the people that had gathered to 
congratulate him. A pod of musk was brought by Jauhar 
Aflabchi to him. He opened it and distributed the contents 
among his audience with the remark, that the distribution 
was to celebrate his son’s birth. Jauhar adds in his 


28 As he reached Akbar’s court only in 1583 A.D., he could not have drawn 
the horoscope earlier. 

27 See Beveridge’s note on the horoscopes in A,N. tr.. p. 126. 

28 A.N. and Jauhar differ. 

29 G.H.N. calls him Tardi Muhammad Khan. 

20 There is an excellent picture depicting the rejoicuig at Akhar’s birth in the 
ms. copy of T.K.T. in the Bankipur library. The picture is reproduced in Mrs. 

Beveridge’s edition of G.H.N. 

21 G.H.N, For other details sec A.N., pp. 20-1. 

32 How foolish Abul Farl looks when he makes the modest tent of HumSyun the 
•spacious hall of audience’ and describes the simple rejoicinss in words like, ’the drum 

of joy and rejoicing raised a sound like the exultation of Kaiqubsd.’ The passage 

too long to be quoted here, may be read in A.N.. p. 21. 

135— I290B 
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memoirs, “O friends, that sweet odour (of the musk) yet fills 
with fragrance the four corners of the world.”"® 

One or two other details may be given in connection with 
the birth. The selection of the wet-nurse was made with 
meticulous formality. Humayun had lately promised to 
Shamsuddin Atkah Khan that as a reward for his faithful 
service immediately after the defeat of Qanauj,*^ his wife, 
Jiji, would be appointed nurse when the child would be 
born. But those who were her seniors in service could 
not be ignored altogether and so after the child’s birth, when 
the mother had suckled the babe, she gave him in succession 
to Daya Bhawal, to Fakhrunnisa, the wife of Nadim Ko^joh,®’’ 
to Bhawal Anagah, wife of Khwaja Ghazi,"® to Jiji Anagah 
and after her, to Koki Anagah, wife of Togh Begl, to Bibi 
Rupa,®’ to Khaidar Anagah, to Rija Jan Anagah, wife of 
Khwaja Maqsud Herall and to several other ladies of the 
palace. After everyone had been honoured thus with, so 
to say, the mother’s privileges, jiji was appointed his per- 
manent wet-nurse. 

Abul Fazl has taken great pains to describe the mira- 
culous incidents connected with Akbar’s birth. We have 
already referred to cne of them, that the child was born 
under a combination of stars supposed not to happen oftener 
than once in thousand years. But the full narration has not 
yet been given. The writer goes on to say that the mother 
had the travail of child-birth for some hours and it appeared 
likely that the child would be born at an inauspicious 


His actual words are 

y^t*A -jtyt ^ 

« See A.N., p. 166. 

35 G*H,N, speaks of her as Nadim Kol^ah*8 mother. 

38 Beveridge thinks it possible that Bhawal Anagah bore also the title of Mfiham 
Anagah. See his note on p. 134 and agenda nos. 48 and 30. 

37 Beveridge thinks her to be a Hindu giij. 
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moment. But the fear passed away and the lady fell asleep 
and Akbar was born at the desired auspicious moment. 

We have referred to Humayun’s dream,™ dreamt on 
Rabt‘-ul-awwal 4, 947 A.H. (July 10, 1540 A.D.) more 
than two years back. When he woke up, he was convinced 
that his wife’s saintly ancestor had actually come to assure 
him in his dream of the future greatness of his son and 
that the saint had actually chosen the name of Jalaluddin 
Muhammad Akbar for his son. We pass over other similar 
incidents which all foreshadowed Akbar’s greatness, e.g., 
while travelling in the Rajputana desert, Hainida Banu 
had a desire to possess a pomegranate and actually got it ; 
Shamsuddin Muhammad Atkoh Khan’s dream™; the light 
on Hamida Banu’s brow; Jiji Anagah's noticing a great 
light enter her bosom ; the rays of ‘divine light penetrating 
the room’ where Humayun was making astrological calcula- 
tion about the expected birth ; Humayun’s seeing a brilliant 
star filling the whole sky at the time of the actual birth of 
his son.^*’ It is probable that many of these incidents are 
after-thoughts or exaggerations. They were put down by 
Abul F’azl, the chronicler because he believed in them and 
also because he thought that his master would approve of 
their insertion in his writings.^' 


■*** See the Journal of U, P. Historical Society , Vol. XI, pt. II, December, 1938, 
p. 24. 

30 /l./V.,p. 14. 

The.sc are al! described in full in A.N, 

For Akbar*s miracles in his infancy sec chapters XXVIII and LII. How silly 
some of them are may be illustrated by the iollowing : Shaham Khan Jalair relates, 
* when I went, I found him •. Akbar) lying down. His lustrous countenance was 
serene and he looked as if he were asleep. In truth he was holding converse with 

the holy ones of heavenly court. His left hand moved occasionally From lime 

to time (here fell from his pearhdropping tongue such expressions as * God willing, 1 
will bring the cream of eart!»’s surface under my sway and fulfil the desires of the 
sorrowful of ll^e seven dimes.’ Akbar was then in his lOlh year. 

We choose to make the ioUowiiig general remarks on the rites and ceremonies as 
observed among the more orthodox classes of Muslims in Mediaeval India — 
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Many of the Muslim rites in India being borrowed from the surrounding 
Hindus varied from province to province. 

(b) There was a g 9 od deni of dependance on isUkhorah, amulets, and other chat ms 
against the evil eye. To provide against barrenness, women visited the shrines of famous 
saints, e.g., of Murnuddln ChishtI, of NizSmuddin Awlia, Salim ChishtT, Shah 'Alam of 
Ahmadabad. Sometimes Hindus also visited them. A gold or silver coin of Akbar 
was often used as an amulet. It is rather curious that wliile Akbar is denounced by 
the Muslims as a ^a/ir, his coins are extensively used for pious purposes. The use 
may be explained in two ways (i) because they bear the names of the first four 
Khalifas clearly engraved (iii because they had a large percentage of the precious metal, 
i.e.f of gold or of silver. Ain, 5, (see Blochmann, pp. 15) calls them superior to tho e of 
the preceding kings. 

Lc) Reading of the Quran, recital of the Fatihah, of the Azan or of the Takhir 
was an essential part of some of the ceremonies. At the lime of delivery the 
woman's head was laid tow'ards the north and her feet towards the south ; for in 
case she was to die in child birth, such is the position in which the Muslims are 
buried with face towards Mecca. 

(d) Superstition liad a strong hold on the mediaeval Muslim woman and many 
of the superstitions were borrowed from others, e.g., she or her relations must not eat 
during (he eclipse ; on the Ditlia/i night she was to bathe with water collected from 
seven wells. Dislike for a daughter was very marked ; for * she was considered little 
more than a gift to a neighbour.’ The Quran also expresses the dislike of pre-Mudim 
Arabs for a daughter See verse 16 :58. Muhammad tried to remove the prejudice 
but the Indian sui roundings again revived it. During ifie period of gestation (preg- 
nancy), up to the ninth month no decoration on person or use of jewellery was permit- 
ted. Collyiium was freely applied to tho eyes of the mother and of the babe as a 
remedy of tlie evil eye. Sometimes, ju.sl after the birth of the babe, a copper coin or 
a piece of copper was swallowed by the mother, for the act was supposed to help in 
the expulsion of the placenta. The knife used to cut the cord is kept by the mother's 
side for forty days. 

(c) Once the state of pregnancy was announced, festivities were held at certain 
fixed intervals. The occasions varied in different parts of the country ; still those two 
which are common may be mentioned : one occurring in the seventh month called 
aalmdsa and tlie other in the ninth months known as naumasa. 

After Lite birth of the babe, the important occasions were 

1 1) the third day known as petit when the hair of the mother was parted. 

(2.) the sixth called Chhail, 

(3) the fortieth day known as ‘ Aq'iqa day when the tonsure ceremony was held. 

Other festivals were hidd when the child was for*- months and seven months old. 
On the latter occasion firnl or sweet porridge was given to the child, a practice probab- 
ly borrowed from the khlrchatdl ceremony of the Hindus. 
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THE BIRTH OF CALCUTTA THROUGFI 
WAR WITH AURANGZEB 

Principal Balkrishna, M.A., Ph.D. 

Rajaram College, Kolhaf:>ur 

I . Introductory — The policy of peaceful trade had come 
to an end by 1 684 and that of militant commerce and politi- 
cal domination was to be inaugurated by the English. 
Several causes conspired to bring about such an important 
change in the life of the Company. Its adoption and early 
success led the Company to ultimately transform itself from a 
commercial concern into a political organization fraught with 
the imperialistic idea of founding an empire in India. 

In this article I propose to discover the motives for the 
alteration of the policy, the methods adopted to fulfil the 
aims in the initial stage, the first fruits of the new policy, 
and the birth-pangs of Calcutta as the capital of the British 
Empire in India. 

Seven objects of the war stand out prominently : 

( 1 ) To secure trade in Bengal without paying taxes and 
charges *, 

(2) To check the growing power of the Dutch in India ; 

(3) The Company’s political ambitions ; 

(4) To aquire a fortified settlement in Bengal; 

(5) To possess a fortified town on the Malabar Coast ; 

(6) The transference of the presidency from Surat to 
Bombay ; 

(7) To establish an English dominion in India. 
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We will take up each one of these serially and give docu- 
mentary evidence to support the same. 

2. Trade without charges and impediments — It is alleged 
that the adoption of the aggressive policy was due to the 
oppressive treatment meted out by the Mughul officers to 
the English merchants. From Bombay a trumpet call was 
sounded by Gerald Aungier, Governor from 1669 to 1677, 
in the words : — ‘ The name of the Honourable Company 
and the English nation, through our long patient suffering 
of wrong, is become slightened; our complaints, remons- 
trances. paper protests, and threatenings are laughed at . . . 
In violent distempers violent cures only are successful, the 
times now require you to manage your general commerce 
with your swords in your hands.' 

Similiarly, for some years continuously. Hedges in Bengal 
and Sir John Child at Surat had repeatedly urged the 
Company to have fortified places for the protection of their 
trade in Bengal and elsewhere. The former has thus 
expressed hi^ opinion in one place : 

“ The Company’s affairs will never be better, but always 
grow worse and worse with continual patching till they re- 
solve to quarrel with these people, and build a fort on the 
Island Sagar at the mouth of this river, and run the hazard of 
losing one year’s trade in the Bay, in }: of which time there’s 
no fear of bringing these people to our conditions. If this 
be not speedily taken in hand by us, there is no doubt to 
be made but ’twill soon be done by the Dutch, who talk 
of it freely, as often as we meet with them and then we 
must expect to be soon turned out of ihis country.” 

When the Mughul was engaged in a war with Bijapur 
and Golconda, the Company determined to initiate their 
new policy of aggressive militarism. Hence, it was not 
industrialism but militarism, not commercial functions but 
martial spirit, which began to have supremacy in the period 
commencing in 1686. 
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Mr. Wilson has made pregnant remarks on the new 
era. “ This second period is the antithesis, the contradic- 
tion, of the first. In it industrialism is checked, and at 
last overcome, by militarism. Provoked by the vexatious 
exactions of the local rulers, the English were led to abandon 
their peaceful attitude and seek to establish their trade by 
force. The men, who in 1661 apologised for seizing a small 
boat, in 1 685 waged war upon the Mogul, capturing his 
ships and burning his ports. 

Is this antithesis, this contradiction, accidental ? On 
the contrary it is necessary . . . The first period put for- 
ward the policy of entirely peaceful industry. The sectmd 
exhibited the opposition between this policy and the policy 
of force and retaliation. The third period gives us their 
reconciliation.” 

In the preceding remarks Wilson has justified the use 
of force for removing the vexatious exactions of the local 
officers. The import duties, transit dues, and a few other 
cesses were levied on all merchants alike. The officers 
were justified in demanding these from the English, but the 
latter pleaded immunity from these on the basis of a 
Governor's Nishan or the Imperial Firman. Both these 
were of questionable validity, since no Firman conferred 
immunity from customs, while the governors’ orders were 
obtained by bribes against imperial grants. Hunter too 
has given his adherence to Wilson’s view. The English 
had really no inherent right, but being sovereigns of the .sea, 
they desired to wring by force special privileges from the 
Indian rulers. The use of the mailed fist was made against 
Aurangzeb. 

3. Restriction on Dutch Power — Secondly, Wilson has 
also ignored the more potent cause for the adoption of the 
policy of force. The Company were whipped to action 
by the fast-growing power of the Dutch, who had built 
up an empire in the East on the ruins of the Portuguese, and 
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steadily pursued the policy of monopolizing the trade of their 
possessions and other places under their cohtrol. Every 
European nation was excluded by them from the spice and 
pepper trade of the Spice Islands, but the English, being 
the only rivals in the Eastern seas and islands, had to suffer 
most from the growing power of the Dutch. They had 
been forced to withdraw from Amboyna, Banda, Sumatra 
and other islands after the massacre of Amboyna in 1622. 
Since that tragic event they had continued to hold a factory 
at Bantam and thus to enjoy some share in the pepper 
supplies. BuL after 1665 their pepper trade even on the 
Malabar coast was mightily threatened by the Dutch conquests 
of the Porlugiie3e settlements of Cochin and Quilon, Cana- 
nore and Cranganore, as well ns by the transference of the 
allegiance of the princes of Calicut, Cochin and other places 
to the Dutch Company. 

The cup of humiliation was filled to the brim in 1682 
by the expulsion of the English from Bantam. The king 
of Bantam and his son quarrelled in 1682. The English 
sided with the father and the Dutch with the son. The old 
king was vanquished and imprisoned. The English were 
consequently expelled by the victors from Bantam. In its 
wake followed many other insults which have been given 
vent to by John in his Surat Letter of 20th September, 1684, 
addressed to His Most Sacred Majesty. “ The oppressions 
and grievances of your subjects under the Dutch and Portu- 
guese are many and indivisible, v/hlch two nations regardless 
at this distance trample under foot the law of God, Man, 
Nations and your loyal subjects.” 

4. The Company's political ambitions — An extract from 
a Company’s letter is of exceptional interest in revealing its 
political ambitions and methods. “ If it should be asked. 
How the Dutch can maintain 1 70 forts and fortified places 
in India, while 2 or 3 can hardly by supported by the English 
Company ? 
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The answer is the same : All the Dutch Stock would not 
maintain their 1 70 Forts one year but for the ingrossment 
of spice, and their skill of making their natives pay the 
charge of their greatness and power : For how have they 
engrossed Spice but by fortifications ? And how have they 
maintained their fortifications, but singly by that skill which 
we now recommend to your invitation.” 

We have to go deeper into the despatches of the time 
to get the real reflection of the inner mind of the Company on 
that vital question. They will reveal to us the coping-stone 
of the future history of a corporation that succeeded in 
conquering an empire which is more extensive, prosperous 
and powerful than any which the ancient or modern worlds 
have possessed. In their letter dated 2Gth August, 1685, 
the Company put the matter boldly in these terms : ‘‘It is 
our Ambition for the honour of our king and Country, and 
the good of Posterity, as well as of this Company, lo make 
the English Nation, as formidable, as the Dutch, or any 
other Europe Nation, are, or ever were in India ; but that 
cannot be done, only by the form and with the method of 
Trading Merchants, without the political skill of making 
all fortified places repay their full charge and expences.” 

This remarkable declaration of the new policy, it should 
be remembered, precedes its adoption only by a few months. 
Again, m another letter it is asserted that “ the Dutch have 
now convinced us that we must cither doo as they doo, or 
leave all India to their disposal,’' 

Again, “ God be praised we are not now in such a 
posture in India that we need to sneak, or put up with 
palpable injuries from any Nation what-so-ever in India. 

There could hardly have been such an emphatic and 
explicit announcement of the new policy of imperialism 
thirsting to obtain political power like the Dutch and the 
Portuguese. Only these two nations had made themselves 
formidable in Indonesia. The English now resolved to 


136— 1290B 
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follow their methods and outstrip them in the imperialistic 
race. Charles II and James II had converted the Company 
a into state within the state for the conquest and governance 
of the acquired places. In 1687 Sir Josia Childe felicitously 
observed that * ‘ His Majesty has been pleased by his Royal 
Charters to form us into the condition of a sovereign state 
in India." Such an unequivocal evidence cannot be ignored 
because only a few passages of this type exist. Hunter has 
rightly concluded that ’ there had thus grown up within the 
realm a body standing apart from the nation, yet wielding 
in India the national powers of coining money, levying 
taxes, building forts, maintaining troops, and making war or 
peace. 

5. A fortified settlement in Bengal — The main object 
of the war was to have a fortified place in Bengal. 

‘‘ We shall be exceeding glad to hear you have obtained 
a fortified Settlement in Bengal, which if it please God to 
grant us, we would have you cultivate with all the vigour 
and strength you can, that we may be well fixed and settled 
in a good posture of defence before the Dutch can form any 
designs to drive us out; which may be a means to prevent 
any attempts from them, as well as to secure our interest if 
they should attempt to disturb us under any colour or pre- 
tence, which they seldom want invention for, when they 
have a mind to injure their neighbours in India." 

6. A Fortified Town on the Malabar Coast — To secure 
themselves in the pepper trade of the Malabar Coast in face 
of the increasing menace of the Dutch, the Company was 
anxious to have a fortified place. Therefore the Directors 
issued peremptory instructions in their letter of 1 1 th Septem- 
ber, 1689, since the object had not been fulfilled by that time. 

“ That Fort at Retorah in the Queen of Attinga’s countrey 
is of mighty concernment to the Company and this Kingdom 


^ A hifltoFy of BritiaK India, Vol. fi, p. 275. 
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in general!, and therefore we hope you do vigorously pursue 
fortifying of it ; for tho we have and hope we may 
continue to have peace with the Dutch, yet we must in 
prudence never look otherwise upon them in India, than 
as an emulous and ambitious neighbour, and make such 
provision in peace, as we may be able to defend ourselves 
in war, whenever it shall happen. 

The increase of our Revenue is no less the subject of 
our care, and must always be yours as much as our trade, 
’tis that must maintain our force, when twenty accidents may 
interrupt our trade, 'tis thai must make us a nation in India, 
without that we are as a great number oj Interlopers, united 
by his Majestys Royal Charter, fit only to trade, where 
nobody of power thinks it their interest to prevent us." 

7. Transference of the Presidency to Bombay — A cur- 
sory study of the letters preserved in the Original Correspon- 
dence Series makes it evident that one of objects of the war 
was the transference of the trade and prosperity of Surat 
to Bombay, Tlie Directors were determined to make 
Bombay as ‘ an independent settlement, and the seat of 
the power and trade of the English in the East Indies.’ 
The Mughul Emperor threatened to put a stop to all English 
trade throughout his empire, if they made Bombay their 
seat of power and commerce by deserting Surat and attract- 
ing merchants, artisans and weavers to their own island. 
The English began to bide their time and saw clearly that 
they could not realize their object without a war with the 
Emperor, An extract from a London letter will throw 
sufficient light on the posnt. 

" Now you are at Bombay and our Trade settled there, 
we know the Banians must and will follow your money as 
naturally as crowes resort to carrion, and the place must 
grow exceeding populous, which we hope you will improve 
to the doubling of our revenue in a very short time, 
which is as absolutely and indispensably necessary to 
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Mupport that English' Dominion in India, as Armes, 
powder, and Shott." 

TKe reasons why the English did not like to return • to 
Surat after the termination of the war have been very 
candidly stated thus : ‘ * Although the Moguls would not 
onely abate their new imposed Customes, and other incro- 
achments upon us, but let us be custom-free even at Surat 
itself if we could be drawn again into that fools paradice 
of sojourning at ease in their countrey with the best part 
of our estate and our servants in their possession which were 
but as so many hostages given them to abuse us at their 
pleasure.” 

It is now evident that they wanted to deal blows to the 
Mughul without being given blows in return. They had 
passed over the period of tutelage and dependence, and 
now made up their minds to establish and develop trade in 
their own cities. 

8. The English Dominion in India — More significant 
still is the despatch to their President and Council at Fort 
St. George on 12th December, 1687, which will prove 
beyond doubt that the war was commenced for establishing 
English dominion in India. ” That which We promise oar- 
selves in a most especiall manner from our new President 
and Council is that they will establish such a politic of 
Civill and Military power, and create and secure such a 
large Revenue to maintain both at that place, as may be the 
foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure English Dominion 
in India for all time to come. ” 

Such was the wild dream then cnerished for the acqui- 
sition of an extensive, secure and strongly-founded English 
Empire in India which would last for all time to come. 
The dream was realised and the prophecy fulfilled to the 
wonder of all nations within seventy years. The declaration 
of the policy of political aggrandisement is made in un- 
ambiguous terms. Yet Sir Shaafat Ahmad Khan does not 
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accept the obvious meanings of these declarations- Accord- 
ing to him the words * political ’ and ‘ dominion are loosely 
used by the Directors and that “ political meant, cf course, 
commercial to them.” Who can believe that a shrewd body 
Directors including a genius like Sir Josia Childe could 
not distinguish between the words political and commercial ? 
His assertion, unsupported by evidence, is not convincing. 
Further on he says that it is not * fair to detach a few 
phrases from some of the grandiloquent dispatches of 
Childe and to regard them as expressing the policy to which 
he was devoted.’ Sir Shafaat has tried to show tlie two- 
fold policy of having forts as necessary for the safety of 
trade and of imitating the Dutch in their policy of raising 
revenue in India but not in their methods of plantations.^ 
These purposes do not exclude the acquisition of dominion. 
Childe wanted to have forts and sufficient revenue to meet 
the expenses of fortifications. It is evident that political 
aggrandisement preceded, and succeeded in, the acquisition 
of fortified places. This policy involved the English in 
wars with the European and Indian powers. The unsuc- 
cessful nation would have been wiped out of India. The 
English were determined to found a lasting English dominion 
in this country. Consequently they bided their time and 
were always vigilant to take advantage of the weakness of 
the foreign and country governments. 

The Court of Directors was resolved for the future to 
maintain the honour of the king and nation, in no place 
to submit to worse terms or usage than the Dutch had. 
Hence orders were sent to proclaim those princes and peoples 
enemies who were not prepared to allow them as good 
usage as to the Dutch. They also agreed to have a 
fort in every prince’s dominion with whose subjects they 
traded. 


East India Tiadc, p. 196. 
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How has the ideal been boldly expressed in clear and 
unambiguous terms, how the great hopes cherished in 
those days have moulded the future destinies of England 
and India, is a matter of common knowledge. The embers 
of Dutch and English rivalry were re-kindled fifty years 
later on the fair fields of the Karnatak in the form of Franco- 
British enmity. Soon after, these burst forth into a confla- 
gration on the rich plains of Bengal, so that the Dutch, 
French and Mughul dominions were consumed in the flames 
created by the English. 

9. Instructions to English Fleet — They sent one fleet 
to take, plunder and destroy all Indian vessels on the western 
coast and another formidable fleet with troops to Bengal to 
capture the King’s salt houses, to surprise vessels of the 
Mughuls in the Bay of Bengal, “ to seize and take the town, 
fort and territory of Chittagong by force of arms, and to 
make the place as strong as the wit and invention of man 
can extend to.” In anticipation of their success, the Court 
appointed Job Charnock to be “ Governor of our Fort, 
Town and Territory of Chytegam.” They further commis- 
sioned their factors to make friendship with the king of 
Arrakan, surprise Decca, take possession of the town and 
restore it to the Nabob if he paid the demanded war-indem- 
nity, secured the payment of the Company’s debts, confirmed 
to them for ever the city and territory of Chittagong and 
also all their ancient privileges in Bengal. The Company 
were so sure of the success that all arrangements for the 
government of the conquered places and the terms of several 
treaties of peace were forwarded by the Secret Committee to 
their servants in India. 

On the western coast of India, they wanted to capture 
Salsette from the Portuguese, and coerce the Queen of 
Attinga to allow them to build a fort in her territory. 

The operations of this war were confined to Bengal and 
the Malabar coast. The skirmish began at Hughly where 
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the local governor prohibited Elnglish soldiers from resorting 
to the market for buying victuals. Their factory was burnt 
down, but the E.nglish were able by way of reprisal to 
inflict far more damage on Hughly by their severe cannonad- 
ing. The intervention of the Dutch brought about a 
cessation of war. The English withdrew to Sufantiti. 
Twelve stipulations were agreed upon between the Nabob’s 
representative and English factors and sent for the acceptance 
of the Nabob. 

10. Failure in Bengal and on the Coast — These 
demands were looked upon as insolent by the Nabob 
and rejected. The English decided to show more 
force. In 1687 they took Thana Fort \ occupied Hijli, 
ransacked Hughlj', burnt and beleaguered Balasore, captured 
or set fire to ships of the people and worsted the Nabob's 
troops at Hijli in several skirmishes. Negotiations were 
resumed from Sutanuti through the governor of Hughly, 
but the articles were not confirmed up to 1690. Troubles 
arose again in Bengal when war broke out on the West Coast. 
This time the English miserably failed on the Ganges as 
well as in their expedition to Chittagong. Bengal had 
altogether to be abandoned. 1 heir factories in this province 
and their establislunents at Masulipatam, Madapolam and 
Vizagapatam on the Coromandel coast w'ere seized, their 
agents and servants were made prisoners and even several 
of them were slain. 

In spite of evdmonitions of the Court and preparations of 
the factors in the Bc»y, the expedition to Chittagong in 
January, 1687, proved abortive. Instead cf surprising the 
place, they decided that “ it was for divers reasons highly 
requisite to write to the Nabob and advise him of our arrival 
there with our fleet purely to serve him.” 


^ They stood on each side of ihc river below Calcutta. 
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If. Bombay captured by the Mughul Fleet — As to 
the war on the Malabar Coast, the English captured 
the fleets bound to Mccha, Basra and Persia ; robbed, 
plundered and destroyed the Mughul subjects on these fleets; 
extended their depredations to the whole coast, fearlessly 
seized in the Indian Ocean a fleet laden with provisions for 
the Mughul army, and then by threatening Surat caused 
disturbance in the Indian trade. I’hey had soon to pay 
very heavy penalties for levying an insolent war. Siddi 
Yacoob of Janjira, the Mughul Admiral, besieged the town 
and castle of Bombay. We are told that this unwelcome 
guest left the marks of ruin and destruction so ‘ deeply 
engraven as we believe may require a good competency of 
time to wear out.’ The Mughul Governor of Surat seized 
the English factory In the city, imprisoned the Company’s 
factors, and obliged them to pass through the streets with 
irons about their necks. With the capture of the greater 
part of the Bombay island, notwithstanding the naval 
strength of the English, the war came to an inglorious end. 
The Company had lost all their factories and commercial 
privileges in Bengal, Gujarat and in all the places on the 
Coromandel coast, excepting Madras. Their trade was in 
a complete deadlock. 


12. Submission of the English Commander-in-Chief — 
The most submissive petition submitted in dire distress to 
‘ Oran Zeib the Great Mogull ’ from the Bombay Castle by 
Sir John Child is a very amusing document in Indian history. 

“ The petition of the least of your servants Sir John 
Child, General of the English Nation, like a graine of sand 
and with the greatest reguard to your Majestic ’s person, 
Amberlike influence. Lord of benificence and Liberalitie, 
Soloman-like Throne, Epitome of Priesthood, Scanderbeeg- 
like wisdome, heavenly Judgment, Potentate of the World, 
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Center of security, Emperour of the earth, and of the Age, 
Object of all sublunary things, the Divine shadow of the 
holy prophell Mahomett, Oramzeib whose person and 
kingdom the Divine Powers long prosper and continue, that 
his rightousness and justice may spread over the whole 
world, and everlastingly ' continue for the benefit of its 
Inhabitants, Representeth after due recommendation of 
servitude and vassalage, with humility and lowliness of mind 
kissing the floor of all servile offices with lips of respect and 
obsequiousness, and with a head bowed downe to your Fame 
and Greatnesse how that I humbly addressed myselfe to 
your Majestic by the way of Mucteer Cann Governour of 
Suratt more than a yeare agoe and then gave in a particular 
account of the great Grievances my Nation lay under, and 
was in hopes long before this to have had redress from your 
Majestie’s usuall justice to all, but Mucteer Canne as he 
abuseth every body, soe hath deceived and abused me, bare 
I did much with him but lately his covetousness and 
naughtiness has exceeded human patience and I well know 
much contrary to your Majestie’s Royal will and pleasure, 
having contrary to his Coole Imprisoned my people and 
seized a great Estate in money and goods, and having 
endeavoured always under tHfe sun of peace to no purpose 
as is well knwone to many thousands at Surat and other 
places I have now no way in appearance left to fly imme- 
diately to your Majestic whose wisdome and justice exceeds 
your greatness, being placed by the Almighty Providence 
to governe a great part of the W^orld. I have sent my 
Agrievances in a paper aparte and humbly leave all to your 
Majestie’s pleasure, not desireing the harm of any, my only 
hope is that I may be righted where wronged and enjoy for 
the future your Majestie’s gracious Phirmaund that my 
Nation may enjoy the priviledges they have had for many 
years in all parts of your Dominions and not be imposed on 
and abused by any hereafter, and that the peace, may be 
»37— I290B 
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lasting that your Majestie would be pleased to order whom 
you shall think fit about your person to receive any future 
complaints from any of my Nation, and see they be righted 
suteable to your Majestie’s great justice that speaks you as 
Glorious as you are great in the World. 

1 have this opportunity given me by Mahmud Raizah, 
God preserve your Majestie.” 

/J. The Imperial Firman in 1687 — Though humbled 
and humiliated, the English deceived Aurangzeb with sweet 
words of submission and secured almost all the objects for 
which they had prosecuted the war. In 1 687 Aurangzeb 
granted a Firman to the English which they have named 
Treaty of Peace. In it we should particularly mark the 
rights of paying 2% duties on merchandise and treasure 
excepting provisions and Mocha goods, and the right 
of minting Mughul coins granted to the Company. 
They were to have their own mint apart to themselves in 
the Royal Mint at Surat and thereby save a great deal of 
expense. These privileges made them the most favoured 
nation in Western India, while the nationals were denied 
such low duties. 

14. The Terms of Peace — The renewal of the Firman 
became necessary because the English had resorted to 
hostilities against the Emperor up to 1689. Having 
expressed their submission with humility, servitude and 
vassalage with lips kissihg the floor and head bowed 
down to the Emperor's greatne.ds, the English sent 
an embassy to the capital for imploring pardon for their 
deeds. The two ambassadors sent by the Bombay factors 
were given a strange reception at Agra. W'hen they were 
led into the presence of Aurangzeb, their hands were tied 
by a sash before them, and they were obliged to prostrate 
themselves before the throne. The ” mild and wise prince” 
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who could and ought to have revenged himself for all those 
unprovoked depredations, pardoned all their faults, removed 
his eirmies from Bombay, and on 27th February, 1690, even 
renewed his Firman on the conditions that ( 1 ) they should 
follow the ancient customs of the port and behave them- 
selves for the future no more in such a shameful manner ; 
(2) a fine of Rs. 150,000 be given him, (3) Sir John Child 
be turned out and expelled from India, and that (4) satisfac- 
tion should be given to his subjects on account of debts 
contracted and robberies committed, (5) all other losses and 
damages to be made good. 

But Child was beyond expulsion or disgrace, as he had 
died at Bombay on 4th Feb., 1690. This peace has been 
styled ignominious. It was really not so. The Company was 
morally and legally bound to fulfil the 4th and 5th 
conditions. 

The stipulation regarding Child seems to be humiliating, 
but since he had been the cause of war, it was stipulated 
that he should be replaced by another man. In fact, in 1687, 
Bombay had been made the chief seat of the English in 
India and Sir J. Child was appointed the first Governor and 
GsneraF of the Elnglish Settlements. As the Firman did 
not raise objection to Bombay having been made the chief 
seat of the English, the object of the war on the Western 
Coast was fulfilled. 

The news of disturbances caused by the English at Hughh 
and Balasore highly incensed the Emperor. He exclaimed 
“ the English had greatly abused him, spoiled his country, 
taken fort and thereafter all these injuries to quitt or pardon 
them would be loss. ” Yet he magnanimously restored them 
to their former privileges in Bengal. 


« Bruce (Annals. 11. 568. 585. 587) repeatedly styles him Governor-General, a 
title which was officially given to W. Hastings in 1773. 
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15. Privileges in Bengal — The principal demands in the 
original petition were for custom-free trade, establishment of 
a Government mint at Hughly and for the lease of Ulumbera 
or Ulubaria to build a factory on the same privileges as the 
Dutch had at Barnagur. The custom was commuted 
by a single payment of Rs. 3,000 per annum, a mint for 
their use was established at Hughly and the village of 
Ulumbera was granted to them for building a factory. 
Some time after it was overflowed with water ; the English 
were consequently allowed to remove their establishment 
to Sutanuti. 

16. Settlement at Calcutta — The Company very 
frankly adjudged the value of their achievement by 
remarking that “ no great good was ever attained in this 
world without throes and convulsions and therefore we 
must not grudge at what is past.” On confirmation of 
the articles by the Nabob, Charnock was to deliver the 
ships and goods of Indian merchants captured by the 
English and to return to the factories for carrying on 
trade. He with his Council and Factors, escorted by thirty 
soldiers, arrived at Sutanuti on 24th August, 1690. The 
party found the place in a deplorable condition since all 
the former buildings had been destroyed. For sometime 
they lived in boats, then in temporary houses of mud walls 
and thatched roofs. Such were the humble beginnings of 
the capital of the British Empire in India.® 

Charnock had tried Hughly, Ulubaria and Hijli, and 
found each of these unsuitable for a fortified centre of 
English trade. He selected Sutanuti, a place as secure 
for a naval power as . the others were insecure. It was 
surrounded by swamps on its eastern and southern sides and 
was situated on the bank of a broad river on which English 


Wilsoij, ELarly Annals, p. 124. 
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ships could freely come and go. Near it was another 
ancient centre called Calcutta which was the growth of many 
centuries and was an excellent commercial place at the end of 
the seventeenth century. Such a town was selected by 
Char nock for a fortified factory. He died in 1693 and his 
remains were buried at Calcutta which had then no fort to 
defend it. His successors continued to improve it as strategi- 
cally the safest and commercially the best place in Bengal. 

But Charnock stands out not only as the founder of the 
British capital in India, but as the type of the new policy 
that /irmans must be upheld by force, tind that a : fort is 
better than an ambassador. According to Hunter the war 
had four permanent results : — ( 1 ) The English were con- 
vinced that a land-war against the Mughul Empire was beyond 
their strength. (2) 7 hey could force the Great Mughul to 

their terms by their sea-power. (3) The policy of unarmed 
trade in fenceless factories gave place to the result of that of 
armed trade in fortified factories. (4) The fourth result 
of the war Weis Calcutta.® 

17. The policy of political domination continued — 
The English had obtained villages of their own choice 
for having a factory, but had not the right to fortify them. 
Even the French and the Dutch who had prosperous factories 
near Calcutta did not have the privilege of fortification. In 
fact, no government worth its name would ever allow 
foreigners to have fortilied towns in its territory under their 
foreign governments. This would have amounted to con- 
ferring the right of resistance to the foreigners and even the 
opportunity to upset the native government by their forces 
brought from sea to the fortified towns. The English were 
bent upon making themselves a martial nation in India. 
Therefore, they were on the look out for an opportunity to 


A History of BritisK India. Vol. II, p. 271. 
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fortify Calcutta. The study of their subsequent despatches 
makes it clear that the policy of aggression or political domi- 
nation was to be continued in India. Two passages will 
abundantly illustrate the point. 

In one letter the Director pointed out : — “It's great folly 
to go faintly, weakly, or slowly about any warlike affair in 
India as our people did in Bengali slowly and you weakly at 
Mergee, whenever you go about any such affair again, do it 
roundly, secretly and strongly at once, and k.eep as close as 
possibly you can to our orders as our general did it at 
Bombay, and then it’s ten to one with God’s blessing but you 
will succeed to the honour of your country and ours and your 
own satisfaction.” 

More significant are the following instructions to “ Our 
General of India and our President and Council of Fort St. 
George.” 

“ Though our war be over, you must continue to train 
and exercise in arms all our Factors, Writers and English 
Servants of all degrees from the highest to the lowest accord- 
ing to our former orders, because we must ever hereafter \eep 
ourselves a martial Nation in India." ‘ 

18. Favourable opportunities — Fortunately for the Com- 
pany, this martial spirit which they were anxious to promote 
was fanned by the gathering storms of internal strife 
that now and then burst forth in the later years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. In the plentitude of his power the 
Emperor was strong enough to force compensation for any 
injuries inflicted upon his subjects on sea or land by any 
European nation. At every delinquency, the privileges of 
trade enjoyed by European companies were suspended for all 
alike, sometimes their factors were imprisoned and their 
properties seized till full satisfaction was tendered to the 
Government. 

7 Bombay Papers Uiiav. Xf, p. 12 1. London Letter* 27th Aug.» 1688. 
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But these reverses could not deter the English from their 
ambitious schemes. “Now,” wrote the Director, “ we are 
established by a Parliamentary authority, we esteem it a duty 
incumbent upon us, to England and to our posterity to propa- 
gate the iulure interest of our nation in India.” 

The English in India were fully aware of the coming 
chaos, and they were anxiously awaiting opportunities for 
assuming the offensive. Just read the interesting communica- 
tion of the Directors to their servants in Bengal on November 
29, 1700. “You cant be insensible the Mogull is daily 
drawing nearer his end which will probably give birth to 
many intestine commotions before his Successor be quietly 
settled his Throne during which the time All Rich Un- 
fortified F^laces will be a tempting bait to those perfidious 
people.” 

19. Fortification of Calcutta — It has been seen that one 
of the causes of the war with the Mughul was to secure 
fortified places in Bengal. At the acquisition of Ulubaria 
they had expressed the wish that it might “ in time 
become a famous and well-governed English Colony.” 
Hence attempts were to be made to obtain a Firman from 
the emperor for holding the place with the same 
immunities and privileges as were enjoyed at Madras. 
The Great Mughul could not be persuaded to grant such 
a dangerous privilege. Yet in 1696, when several of 
the hereditary landlords headed by Sobha Singh declared 
themselves independent of the Government, and started 
plundering expeditions, the English like the Dutch and the 
French, with great professions of attachment to the Nabob, 
fortified their settlements under the pretence of self- 
defence. Thus arose the walls of the Dutch fort at Chinsura, 
the French fort at Chandairnagur, and Fort William at the 
English settlement of Calcutta. These were the first which 
the Mughul Government suffered foreigners to build in any 
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part of their empire. The Company feverishly urged the 
Bengal factors to profit by the revolt. “ Now or never must 
be your time to put in execution our repeated orders for many 
years past to secure a fortified settlement in Bengal . ’ ’ 

In their letter to Fort St. George on 26th Jan., 1698, 
the Ditectors lay down the policy to be followed on such 
occasions. “ Write to them to secure themselves to get their 
fortifications well strengthened and regularly made having so 
good an opportunity. And if possible to offend neither 
party, nor side with either, but carry it swimmingly towards 
both, and if necessitated to declare themselves to do it in 
such a manner as will admit of a fair excuse to other party, 
if ever they happen to question for it.” ” 

No comment is necessary on these passages. The 
Company were anxious to secure a fortified place, and 
they did get it at the earliest opportunity by their diplomatic 
measures. They were allowed in July, 1698, by paying 
a bribe of Rs. 16,000 to the avaricious prince, Azim-us-Shan, 
who had been appointed Nabob of Bengal to quell those dis- 
turbances, to purchase Zamindari rights of the districts round 
the Fort, to the extent of about one mile and a half square. 
Thus in Nov., 1698, the Company obtained the Zamindary 
right for the three villages of Sutanuti, Calcutta and Gobindpur 
in return for the payment of about £ 1 50 per annum as quit 
rent.® They had obtained the Prince’s authority ** for a firm 
Settlement in this place with the rent of the three towns which 
will be a revenue sufficient to bear the charge of the Garrison, 
etc. 


20. Conquest to pay its own expense — These lines are of 
capital importance, as they reveal to us the first beginnings of 
a policy which was invariably followed 

8 C/. Other passages given in Wilson’s Old Fort William in Bengal, Vol. I, 
p. 29. 

9 Wilson, Old Fort William in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 41, 45. 
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by the Company in India. It ,was due to this that every 
settlement used to pay its own expenses ; so, commercial 
income was not riddled with the expenses of keeping those 
fortified places. The Despatches of the Company are full of 
instructions on making every settlement self-dependent. 

Finally it should be remeurked that the Company were so 
much pleased with their late successes that they declared 
Bengal a presidency and named the fort Fort William.”' 

2/. (jrovoth of the capital — Calcutta began rapidly 
to grow in population and commerce. The English 
withdrew their factories from Patna, Rajmahal and Balasore 
with a view to concentrate all their trade at Calcutta. Here 
trade was no longer subject to those impediments and 
exactions which were usual before the acquisition of such 
a fortified place. In 1699 the English fort was considered 
to be stronger than the Dutch one, while two years later 
it is reported to be ‘strong enough to resist any attempts 
of the natives.’ The population of Calcutta is staled 
to be between 10 to 12 thousand about 1 7U6 by Hamilton, 
but Wilson thinks it to be an under-estimate and puts it at 
22 thousand people." 

Tile Indian historian of Bengal has paid a glowing tribute 
to the just and encouraging government of the English in 
Calcutta. “ The mild and equitable conduct of the English, 
in their new settlement, gained them the confidence and 
esteem of the natives ; which joined to the consideration of 
the privileges and immunities which the Company enjoyed, 
induced members to remove thither with their families ; so 
that in a short time Calcutta became an extensive and 
populous city.’’ 

General Letter to Bengal Dee. 20, 1699. 
n Vol. 3. p. 193 
** Gladwin's Bengal, p. 88. 
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RISE AND FALL OF MAHARAJAH BENI 
BAHADUR, 1759-1767 

Dr. Ashirbadi Lal Srivastava, M.A., Ph.D., D Litt. 

Dungar College, Bikoncr 

Maharajah Beni Bahadur, Shuja-ud'daulah’s deputy in 
the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad, played a very impor- 
tant part in the negotiations between the English East India 
Company and the Nawab-Wazir before the battles of Panch- 
Pahari (3rd May, 1764) and Buxar (23rd Oct., 1764) and also 
after Shuja-ud-daulah s retreat to Faizabad. Abandoning 
his master’s cause, he joined Major John Carnac when the 
Wazir’s power was completely shattered and when he was 
a fugitive flying for protection to his erstwhile enemies of 
Ruhelkhand and Farrukhabad ; but on learning that Shuja- 
ud-daulah was going to make another and a desperate effort 
and this time with the assistance of the Marathas to regain 
his dominions, Beni Bahadur slipped away from the English 
camp to rejoin the Wazir.^ This is all that was known about 
this notable Indian politician and administrator of the early 
years of the second half of the eighteenth century. For the 
first time an attempt has been made in the following lines 
to construct the career of Beni Bahadur from the contempo- 
rary sources, Persian and Marathi, English and French. 

A man of obscure origin, Beni Bahadur had, by dint of 
natural talent (fitrat zerak), industry and tact, risen from 
poverty to power, and become the virtual head of administra- 
tion and the first citizen and officer in the two Mughul subchs 


’ TahsiaUulNazirin, 675. ■ 
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of Oudh and Allahabad. His father Khem Karan, a 
Brahman resident of Baiswara in the modern Unao district in 
Oudh, practised as an ordinary physician in the time of 
Saadat Khan Burhan-ul-mulk (1723-1739), — a profession 
in which he was not destined to prosper.^ Impoverished and 
overtaken by adversity, he migrated to Farizabad, which 
seemed to offer better prospects for earning a living. Here 
after a short duration of unsuccessful career as a doctor he 
was visited by blindness, and had therefore to adopt begging 
as the only means of subsistence for himself and his 
family. His son Beni, then aged about ten, would, conduct 
him to tile house of Saadat Khan’s diwan, Atma Ram, who 
used to give away much in charity to poor Brahmans and 
beggars of other denominations, and the boy seating his 
blind father in the midst of the crowd of beggars would go 
out for a chat with the menial servants of the diwan ’s son 
Ram Narayan. Possessed of handsome features, marked 
intelligence and probably a sweet tongue too, Beni was liked 
by the servants who managed to get him appointed as a 
member of their order. When Beni was 1 5 or 16 years, he 
was recommended by a dancing girl of whom Ram Narayan 
was e.iamoureJ. “ Beni is a Brahman,” she said to the 
di wan’s son, ” and it is not proper for you to take from him 
the work of a menial servant.” As a result Beni was raised 
to be a trooper in his master's body-guard, came in direct 
touch with him and soon became his favourite * (c. 1 739). 
Atma Ram’s death having occurred those very days. Ram 
Narayan succeeded him as Diwan with the title of ‘ Rajah ’ , 
and this was followed by Saadat Khan's suicide (March, 
1739). In 1748 his successor Safdar Jang deputed the 

2 Chahar Guizar-i-Shujai (p. 469 b) gives Lucknow, which is unlikely as, fhe 
diwan lived at Faizabad which was then the capital. lmad-ua>Saadat (p. 80s says 
that Bjiawara was the place of his residence. 

^ A contemporary historian, who Iseenis to be a little biased against Beni, 
writ.:3 that the Rajah was in love with the boy. (Chahar., 470 a). 
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Rajah to manage his frontier districts of Shahabad (in 
Hardoi) and Shikohabad (35 miles south-east of Agraj, 
nominating his son Maha Narayan to officiate as diwan. 
Accompanying the Rajah to Shahabad, Beni was there 
elevated to be the manager of. his household and by virtue 
of his new respectable position became known as Beni 
Prasad. 

This proved to be a turning point in his career, and 
although poverty had denied him formal education in his 
boyhood a.id in fact he continued to remain illiterate to the 
end of his lif.e {satvad l^hwandan na dasht),' he now made 
the best use of the opportunity and grew up into an experi- 
enced an 1 ch /cr man of business. He discharged his duties 
with greater honesty, thrift and efficiency than others and 
consequently found his way to the Rajah’s heart. His good 
management in the marriage of his master* s youngest son 
H'rde Narayan, celebrated at Lahore, earned him reputation 
as a successful organiser, and his judiciously spending a 
portion of his slender savings in the wedding of an indigent 
friend’s daughter — an act considered as one of pious 
charity — enhanced his character as an unselfish philanthro- 
pist. ’ His star was now on the ascendant, and soon after 
Suja-ud-daulah’s accession he was introduced to the court 
by !iis master’s son Maha Narayan, now head of the revenue 
and finance departments, and as the father and the son were 
badly addicted to sexual pleasures, usually spending their 
nights in drink and debauchery and days in sleep, much of 
the administrative work of the diwan ’s office fell into Beni 
Bahadur's hands, and what was more important still, he 
became a medium for the transaction of business between 
the diwan and the Nawab. Once Shuja-ud-daulah stood in 
immediate need of three lakhs of rupees, which, however, 

* Khulasa ut-iawarikh Kalan Singh, p. 123 b. 

K Imad us Saadat, 80. 
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could not be furnished in time by the voluptuous dlwan, 
while Beni, when called upon to do it, managed for it 
without delay, and was in consequence appointed faujdar 
(magistrate) of Khairabad (modern Sllapur) district, of course, 
in compliance with his own request. Here too he acquitted 
himself with credit by freeing the district from .the refractory 
Mughuls who had held a part of it in assignment, Increased 
the crown land and augmented the revenues.® From his 
subsequent career it seems very likely that he sowed dissen- 
tion between the diwan and his aged father on the one hand 
and the young Nawab on the other, and in fact he is held 
responsible for it in no uncertain terms by a contemporary 
historian of standard authority.' However this may be, from 
this very time Ram Narayan and .Maha Naiayan fell out of 
favour and were eventually ousted from office by their 
protege Beni Prasad who was in due course nominated first 
as diwan with th ; title of ‘ Bahadur ’ and then as Naib 
(deputy-governor) of Oudh and Allahabad (c. 1759) and 
entitled Rajah Beni Bahadur, soon magnified by the superla- 
tive, Maharajah Bahadur.® 

From this place onward Beni Bahadur s career and activi- 
ties have been noticed in detail in my Shuja-ud-daulah, 
Volume / (Navayuga Granth Kutir, Bikaner) and tliey need 
not be repeated here. From the very beginning of Shuja-ud- 
daulah *s connection with the Company, the Rajah was the 
leader of the pro-English party at Faizabad, while his jealous 
rival Salar Jang was in favour of a struggle with the English 
and poisoned the Nawab s ears against the Rajah whom he 

B Imad, 81. 

7 Chaliar, p. 470b. 

® Chahar, 469b-470b; Imad, 80-81; Tabsii ; 675 (brief but accurate!. We gel 
the first notice of Beni as Naib in J’lly . 1760, when Shuja left him in charge of Oudh 
at the lime of leaving for the Abdaii'.s camp. Other authentic and early references 
of him are in Selections from Pe.shwas' Dafter. XXVII, 263 dafed 14-5- 1761, and a 
letter from Ellis, dated 9-1-1762, vide Ben. Sel. Com. Progs, 3-2-1762. A Marathi 
letter dated 3-3-1754 mentions one Beni Bahadur, son of Daya Bahadur, who is 
most probably anotlierman (see SPD., XXV JJ, 81). 
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mis-represented as being anxious to grind his own axe in 
pressing upon the Oudli court the policy of peace and 
inactivity. Shuja-ud-daulah became highly suspicious of his 
connection w'ith the English, and the main charges preferred 
against him by the rival party were that he intrigued w'ilh 
the enemy, remained inactive at Buxar and allowed them a 
passage from his side into the entrenchment of the Wazir." 
He is also said to have been friendly with Colonel Richard 
Smith of Allahabad and entered into some sort of agree- 
ment with him. Beni Bahadur’s pro-English attitude and 
his inactivity at Panch-Pahari and Buxar are undoubted, but 
it is doubtful whether his inertness was due to his collusion 
with the enemy for which we possess conflicting and vague 
evidence or to his sense of humiliation " to which he was 
subjected by the Wazir's eleventh-hour refusal to follow his 
sane advice after it had been accepted and by the bitter 
calumny of his rivals at the court for which there is no lack 
of evidence, or to his own deficiency as a soldier in which 
capacity he did not distinguish himself in any battle even 
before the Nawab’s break with the Company. It seems 
probable that the last two causes together were more respon- 
sible for his conduct in the late war than the first one. 'I’he 
Rajah was surely loyal to Shuja-ud-daulah ; but, like all 
shrewd and ambitious men, more loyal to his own interests 
than to those of his master and it was to retain his post and 
power that he had abandoned his master's cause to join 
Carnac after Shuja-ud-daulah’s power had been shattered 
and he had become a fugitive, reverting to allegiance 
on learning that the English demanded his women as hostages 
for his fidelity and that the Nawab-wazir was going to renew 

^ Chahar. 470b. Others like Imad f96 , Khair-ud-din. Maadan, T.M., etc., are not 
very definite and allude to hi:s r.tirnplicify with the FLnj;lish. Gcntil iMcmorics Sur J* 
Jndoaian, 237) charges him with Irearheiy. 

'0 Ihrainama of Khair-ud-din, 17.3. 

linad, 93; KhulasaL, 132a Gentii, p. 237, admils that Beninaing jealous of 
Satar Jang's inBuence on Shuja hindered the capture of F'atna, etc. 
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the struggle with Maratha assistance. After the peace of 
Allahabad, he loyally co-operated with his master, but he 
continued his personal friendly relations with the English, 
especially with Smith, which was obnoxious to Shuja-ud- 
daulah whose suspicion had deepened with the lapse of time. 
Since his restoration, the Nawab was anxious to chastise the 
Rajah and after his interview with Clive at Chhaprah where 
he secured the latter's permission *' to punish those of his 
disloyal officers who were under the English protection, he 
only waited for an opportunity and a pretext to execute 
his resolution. 

Beni Bahadur’s dereliction of duty on more occasions than 
one furnished the Wazir with his long-sought opportunity. 
Through his laxity or negligence escaped from prison Balbhadra 
Singh of ’riloi, patriotic but rebellious baron of Oudh, whom 
Shuja had placed under the Rajah’s custody. He failed to 
punish another powerful zamindar, Bijai Singh of Bahraich, 
who had treacherously slain Bande Ali Khan, son of Khadim 
Husain Khan, collector of his district, had created disturbance 
in the Rajah’s own district of Khairabad (Sitapur) and defeat- 
ed and put to flight his agents Din Dayal and Haji Beg. The 
situation became so alarming that Beni himself had to proceed 
against the rebel ; but he displayed marked pusillanimity and 
entered the town of Khairabad only after Bijai Singh had 
retreated beyond the river Sarain. Again the Rajah is said 
to have instigated jmother rebel chief, the Muslim Rajah of 
Muhamadi," (62 miles N. W. of Sitapur and now in the 
modern district of Kheri-Lakhimpui) to withhold his sub- 
mission," although he had signified his intention to do so and 

Ihratnama of Kair-ueJ-don, 173. 

Foi a brief history of Muhamadi Estate see Oudli Gazetteer (original cd. ), 
Vol. 11,518. 

Chahar, 471 a. For Bande Ali a murder see T. M. 2521> also. Sliiija-ud-daulah 
wrote to the English governor of Fort William (letter received at CaJculta on 4th Feb., 
1767) that he was marching to Khairabad and Sandi to settle some important affairs 
there. See Calcndai of Persian Correspondence, Vol. lb 16, 31. 
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Shuja had marched to Muhamadito receive it. Having taken 
offence, the Nawab decided to arrest the Rajah by a stratagem, 
as he was too powerful to be easily overpowered by mere 
force, and the time being favourable as owing to the Abdali 
invasion of the Punjab (Dec. 1766- July 1767) the attention of 
the English, Beni Bahadur’s protectors, was diverted by the 
danger from the north-west, he quickly turned back towards 
Khairabad at the head of a thoutrand fleet horse, and leaving 
the main part of his force behind, entered the premier’s camp 
outside the town with barely 2,000 of his men about mid-day 
on 5th February, 1767. The Rajah ran out to welcome him, 
conducted him into an inner apartment of his tents and placed 
before him a variety of sweets, well-dressed meat and other 
preparations. After rest and znhar prayer (2 pm), Shuja 
expressed his desire to go out to hunt a tiger which had made 
its appearance in the vicinity tmrl seating the Rajah on his 
own elephant on the pretence that he v/anled to consult him 
on an important matter, set out in the direction of Muhamadi. 
On reaching the main division of his army the Nawab called 
for another elephant and asked the Rajah to take his seat on 
it, and although Beni Bahadur could now smell his master’s 
evil designs, he had no option but to obey. On a hint from 
the Wazir the driver pulled down the ropes and in an instant 
huge curtains covered the ammi and made the Rajah a 
prisoner. A demand of thirty lakhs of rupees (according to 
Ashob, 35 lakhs) was now made from him on the ground of 
misappropriation of the state revenue, but the charge was 
hollow and intended to silence public criticism of the arbitrari- 
ness of the Wazir s action. While continuing his march 
towards Muhamadi, Shuja-ud-daulah immediately sent the 
main detachment of his army to Khairabad to obtain posses- 
sion of Beni’s treasure and effects and to announce that his 
troops and servants should consider themselves transferred to 
the Nawab ’s service. Some of the Rajah’s followers, who 
had reasons to be dissatisfied, rejoiced over his fall and joined 
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the Nawab-Wazir, while others, specially Mughuls, whose 
livelihood and influence had depended upon the ex-premier’s 
patronage, were filled with gloom and in perturbation of mind 
fled towards the jungle, leaving much of their baggage and 
some of them even their horses to be taken possession of by 
Shuja’s men. Beni Bahadur's own property, including a 
vast treasure, furniture, tents, artillery, 1 ,300 horses (accord- 
ing to another account 1 ,700) and 185 elephants was declared 
escheated’" to the state- 

Beni Bahadur was confined in the house of eunuch Nawish 
Khan at Faizabad, and a pension of twenty rupees a day was 
allotted to him from the state. But Zuqi Ram Agaiwala, 
superintendent of the Wazir’s treasury and notorious for his 
niggardliness, and his equally stingy colleague Kailu, once a 
menial servant of Shuja-ud-daulah’s household, meanly with- 
held a part of this daily allowance, and even suggested that 
five rupees were more than enough. The Wazir, 'lliowever, 
indignantly rejected the proposal and confirmed his original 
orders Considering it dangerous to keep such an influential 
officer clapped up in jail and apprehensing lest Colonel Smith 
should move the Calcutta Council to effect his release, about 
which there were strong rumours, real or concocted, Shuja- 
ud-daulah decided to make the Rajah impotent for evil. 
Accordingly on 2nd March, 1 767, iron nails were pierced 
into both his eyes, which rendered him blind. In this condi- 
tion the ex-premier continued to live for some years more. 
From almost the unanimous testimony of contemporary his- 
torians, it is clear that the Rajah was a great philanthropist and 
a real friend of the poor and besides giving away something 


Chaliar, 470b-47lb; Ibrat., 172-3 ; f mad. 99- 100. Imad says that the incident 
took place near Madion, a few miles north of Lucknow. I prefer Harcharan's version 
who was present at Lucknow. Regarding the details (except here and there, for 
example, according to it it was .summei. which it was not) I follow Imad which i.s 
substantially supported by Ibrat and is correct. 

16 Chahar, 472 a & b. 

139- I290B 
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in chanty every-day and helping charitable institutions, he 
opened free kitchens (langcar-khanahs) at Lucknow, Benares 
and other places during the days of draught or famine, where 
cooked food and ration were distributed to the suffering huma- 
nity.’^ His fall was, therefore, greatly regretted by the com- 
mon people. 


iTChahar. 473b; Tabsir. 674-5! Ibrat. 173-4 ;Iinad, 101; T, M. 252b. Regarding 

the blinding of Beni Bahadur, Har Charan maliciously remarks that he duly got the 
inhc>itance from his father who too was blind. 
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HUMAYUN IN RAJPUTANA, 1542 A.D. 

Dr. S. K. Banerji, M.A., Ph.D. 

Lucknow University 

Humayun steurted for Uch on Muharram 21, 949 A.H. 
(May, 1 542 A.D.) ; reached there in the beginning of Rabi- 
* ul-awwal;' started from there on Rahl~" ul~aiowal 14 (June 
29) and four days later reached Dilawar,” about 26 miles 
south-east of Uch; halted there for 3 days and two days 
later encamped at Wasilpur,® on Rabh* ul-akhir 17, (July 31). 
Humayun encamped 12 cos from Bikaner.*^ 

Before tracing Humayun’s journey, it will be necessary 
to give a brief account of the Rathors and their ruler, Rao 
Maldeo of Jodhpur. The Rathors or Gahawars^ originally 

' Which begins on June 15, 1542 A.D, 

* See Beveridge's remarks on A.N,*s dates on p. 331, n. 2. 

^ Dilawar is at present in Bhawalpur State. In i4.A^ text, it is put down as 
Dlwarawwal. G.H.N. and Jauhar mention it as belonging to Maldeo. It is possible that 
ill reaching Dilawfr, Humayun had crossed some of the lands belonging to Jaisalmet 
State. This will explain T. /I /s words; j 

would indicate traversing the lands belonging to the Jaisalmer State. See also C.H.N. 
It would appear from T.A., that there was a good deal of fight between the Mughuls 
and the Bhatis of Jaisalmer. 

^ Jpuhar. He mentions that Shaikh *All Beg requested Humayun to grant him 
permission to capture tlie place, but the latter refused, observing that the possession of 
Dilawar would not make him the monarch of the world. 

Th ?re are several variants of the name. 

^ G. H. N. seems mistaken when it makes Humlyun go to Jaisalmer. Gul Badan 
was nol present in Humayun *8 camp but writes from hearsay. T. S. makes some of 
HumSyun*s men go to Bikaner. 

^ See V. Smith, Early History of India; Rajputana Gazetteer, p. 53. 
C. H, I , Vol. ill, denies that the Rathors and the Gaharwars are the same. See 

p. 513. 
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resided in the present United Provinces, with their capital 
at Qanauj. In pre-Muslim times, Qanauj had a glorious 
history and had formed a cultural centre for the Hindus of 
North India and it was the Brahmans and Kayasthas of 
Qanauj that carried the torch of Aryan civilization to Bihar 
and Bengal. Jayachandra, the ruler in the time of Muham- 
mad Churl, was also noted as a patron of learning/ After 
his death at the battle of Chandwar,*’ the Rathors under his 
grandson, Siaji/' retired to Marwar or Maruwar,^* the lapd of 
death, conquered Kher in Mallani district and the whole of 
the Pali district ‘ planted the standard of the Rathurs amidst 
the sand-hills of the Luni in 1212 AD.’ From the 
commencement of the 1 3th century to the present day the 
Rathors have been the ruling clan in Jodhpur. The govern- 
ment is conducted on a feudal basis, in which the Rathor 
and the other Rajput clans, i.e., Oswals had a share. The 
ruler, known at first as Rao, then as Raja and lastly as 
Maharaja, acts as the head of the Rathor community.” 

* But his feud with the more famous Prilhvi Raj of Delhi and Ajmer, the abduc- 
lion of his daugliter by his rival, Prithvi Raj on the day of her swayamoara and the 
occupation of Hindustan by the Muslims after his defeat and death, I ave 
^tarnished his fame and lessened the merits of his rnoic peaceful achieve- 
ment.*!. 

For a glimpse of the glory of Qanauj under Jayachandra sec l od’s Rajasthan, 
Vol. II, p. 6. Reu calls him jayachandra, jaitrachandra oi jayuntichandta. 

® Ne n Firuzabad. See C. H. /., Vol. III. Bishesbwar Nath Reu’s History of ihe 
Rashirakuiosi, p 127, calls it Chandaval. 

Some prefer to call him Jayachandra’s nephew. We have followed Reu. See 
p. 133 where he spells Siaji as Sihaji. 

Gcnv^rolly known as Jodhpur State from its headquarters. 

It is also stated that Marwar is deriveiJ from Madhyawar, or central region, 
Jodhpur being the Central Rajputana. 

E eiy .Siate in India now is adopting a more popular form of govern- 
ment. 

Amidst the long list of the rulers of Jodhpur, a few only may be mentioned 
here : - - 

iai Rao Siaji, the grandson of Jayachandra of Qanauj. He along with his brother, 
Sait ram migrated from Qanauj and after a brief but most momentous journey settled in 
the Mallani and tbe Pali districts of Marwar, 1212 A.D. 
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Its most illustrious ruler was Rao Maldeo who ascended 
the throne by killing Rao Jodhaji’s great-grandson, Gangaji, 
in 1531 A.D. Immediately after his accession, he began 
the conquest of the numerous petty chiefs that lay on his 
borders. Thus we find a mention of the following places 
among his conquests : Sojat, Nagor, Ajmer, Merta, Jaitaran, 
Bitara, Bhadrajun, Mallani, Siwana, Didwana, Pachbhadra in 
Marwar ; also the larger half of the state of Bikaner. From 
Jaipur State he took the districts of jalgor, Tonk, Toda, 
Malpur, Chersu, Kosli, and Bahu."’ 


(h) Rao Ranmaljl succeeds:! to the throne in 1409 A.D I'lie capita! had already 
been remove d by hi*; prsdecos.sors to Mandor, so n.^nie.d after a local Rishi, five miles 
to the nort!i of the present Jodhpur. Bui Ramnal, who iiad marrict! his daughter to 
Raiia Lakhji or Lakhaji of iVlewar, chose to reside at Chifor in the reign of RaiiS 
Mskalji, f .iikhajl’.^: son. Ranmal was ‘ in .staluic almost gigantic and was the most 
atfiletic of all the itt ilctes of his nation.' He wa.s also higlily ambitious and made an 
attempt to supplant his graiid.son from the throne of Clutor. 1 he attempt failed and 
he was murdered. Ambitious as he wxs, he iiad the icpulalion of an administrator 
and was credited with such reforms as the equalisation of weights and measures in 
Jodhpur State. 

(c) Rao Jodhaj'T transferred his capital from Mandor to Jodhpur in 1459 A.D. at the 
behest of a i/ogi, who desirc'l Ijiin to set lie five miles to the south on the projecting 
ledge of a raTigeof hills. The ledge had been .so long called Ro/^urc/iir/a the birds 
ne.st, b'lt the t/og? christened it JOtlhagir, the hill of Jodlia. The palace within the 
fort i.s an iinpo.sing .structure and serves as a .striking example of mediaeval Rajput 
architecture, jodiiaji ruled for 30 years and died in 1489. The sculptures at 
Mandor were mostly carved in his time and at his orders. At Jodhaji s suggestion, 
one of his descendants, BhikajT, was able to found the Bikaner State in the very 
year that his father, {odhajl. ascended the throne and maintained its separate 
existence. 

*5 The Muslim writers did not recognize the independence of the Hindu Rajas 
and called them Zamindars. With regard to Rao Maldeo the following sentence 
from T. A., p 52 may be quoted; 

See S. R. Sharma’s article entitled, Sher Shah and Maldeo in the Journal of 
Indian History, Vol. V. 1927. Tod’s list in Rajasthan, Vol. 11, pp. 19-20 is much 
longer. 

To-day a traveller meets with numerous relics connected with Rao Maldeo. We 
shall content ourselves with the mention of only a few of them. 
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Rao Maldio and Sher Shah 

1 iiat between two such mighty conquerors as Maldeo and 
Sher Shah there should be friction is nothing to be surprised 
at. The following causes of friction may be traced in their 
relations with each other : — '' 

(a) Their common boundary. After Ajmer had been 
included in Marwar State and Sher Shah had also taken 
Agra and Delhi, the territories of the two conquerors met at 
several places. The indehniteness of the boundaries was 
bound to lead to misunderstanding and quarrels. 

(b) Sher Shah had noticed that Maldeo had obtained 
his throne by killing his master, Rao Gangaji, and considered 
the example of an o^cial stepping to the throne by killing 
its occupant a dangerous one.^’^ But the incident had 
happened eight years before his own accessiofi and it was too 
late in the day to make war on that account. 

(c) Rao Maldeo had recently completed the conquests of 
Ajmer and Nagor. Both the districts had belonged at one 
time or the other to the Muslim kingdom of Delhi. Sher 
Shah interpreted these conquests as Maldco’s challenge to 
his Muslim neighbours. But since he had no direct dealings 
with the Rao and also because just then he was occupied in 
other directions, he showed no outward sign of resentment. 
Even Maldeo's conquest of Merta in 1539 A.D. from Rao 


o) The fori, though founded by Rao Jodhaji, was largely extended in Rso Maldeo's 
time and the Amril po1 or gate situated near Amrit talao and also the Loha pot were 
built by him. The latter w;vs not completed in his lifc-liir'*. 

{h) He is also connected with a few beneficial works. Patalia Bern was sunk by 
him and Rani Sagar tliough built by a Rani was included within the fort by Msldeo. 

(c) His cenotaph known as Rao Maldeo l^a dcwal was built after his death in 
1562 A.D. by his grandson, Raja Udai Singh, in 1591 A D It is situated near 

the baorf also associated with his name. 

17 See S. R. Sharma's article. 

1® In contradistinction to this, Sher Shah's . loyal services to his community and his 
election lo sovereignty by his compatrioU may be mentioned. See AbbSs Sarwini's 
Tatikh-i-Shcr Shiht 
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Blramdeo, who among the Rathors was only second to the 
ruler of Jodhpur, had not stirred Sher Shah to any immediate 
action. 

(d) After Sher Shah's conquest of Delhi, Rao MaJdeo 

dispossessed Rao Kalyan Mai of most of his territories includ- 
ing his headquarters of Bikaner, April, 1541 A.D.'" Rao 

Kalyan Mai sent his brother Bhojraj to Sher Shah, where had 
already proceeded Rao Biramdeo. The two Rathors appealed 
to the Afghan ruler for a redress of their wrongs. Now, 
Sh& Shah thought that he had a legitimate cause and a 
suitable opportunity to take up arms against the Jodhpur 
ruler. 

(e) Rao Maldeo too must have reflected that a war with 
Sher Shah was now inevitable and so he thought of streng- 
thening his cause by befriending Humayun. He looked upon 
the latter as the leader of those Indian Turks, whose achieve- 
ments under Babur had resounded throughout India. Probably 
he also considered Humayun personally a friend of the 
Rajputs and was aware of his relations with the Sesodias of 
Mewar.*” All this had led the Rao to believe that Humayun’s 
expulsion from Delhi was only temporary and that his cause 
would ultimately prevail. So he had entered into a corres- 
pondence with him and invited him to Jodhpur, promising to 
support him in regaining Hindustan. 

Let us now turn to Humayun We have seen him last 
encamped 12 cos from Bikaner. It had been only recently 
occupied by Maldeo and probably there was some unrest due 
to a change of ruler. It would be natural for Humayun to 


Rao Kalyan Mai ruled from I54I’7I. Tod wrongly puts down Samvat 1603 
(1346 A.D.) as the date of accession, I follow the State Chronicles of Bikaner and the 
Rajputana Gazetter. After Maldeo 's occupation of Bikaner, Kalyan Singh had shifted 
his headquarters to Sirsa. He actually took part in Sher Shah’s engagement with 
MsldSo at Ajmer in 1544 A.D. 

For Rajput tradition of Humay tin’s relations with Mewar ace Rajasthan, Vol. I, 
pp. 251-2; also the author's book on Hamayun Badahah, pp. 114-1. 
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Stay at a distance from the turmoil and so he stopped for a 
few days where he was. Now when Humayun had actually 
arrived in the Rao’s territory, he became aware of the nature 
and the extent of Maldeo's ambition and conquests and his 
followers too “became apprehensive of the deceit and perfidy 
of Maldeo and represented this to His Majesty.’’®’ They 
advised caution and so Humayun sent Mir Samandar, one of 
his nobles, to meet the Rao and to suggest privately v/hat 
should be the Mughul chief’s future course of action.®® The 
Mir went and quickly returned and made an unfavourable 
report about the intentions of the Ralhor chief but left the 
choice of future action to his master. 

The Mughuls had found their journey from Uch to the 
outskirts of Bikaner one of fatigue and privations. “ Neither 
corn n;; r grass was to be had ’ ’ ® ’ and several among his 
followers died of thirst or of the hardships of the journey. 
Sometimes their march had to be continued until they found 
a well or a lake and then their h dt also had to be for a longer 
duration in order to allow sufficient rest to the men and 
animals. For example, on one occasion,®' the journey started 
when two pahrs ®'’ of the day had remained. The peurty 
travelled for the remaining portion of that day, for the whole 
night, and for three pahrs of the next day. Still water was not 
to be found. But it was not possible to travel any further. So 
a halt had to be made. There was a thorough search of the 
neighbourhood for water and the search, fortunately for the 
party, was not unsuccessful and a tank full of water to the 
brim was discovered . There was general rejoicing and everyone 
hastened to satisfy his thirst. Next, thev filled their leather 
begs and water flasks ; those that had dropped on the way 

« A. N.kt.p. 373. 

A Ibid. 

« fol. 45 a 

Jauhor, 

A pakr would indicate 3 hours or so. 
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owing to thirst were relieved “ and brought to the camp and 
those who had died were entombed with proper ceremonies. 
When everybody had refreshed himself and had taken ample 
rest, the party restarted. The next stage was at Bilpur and from 
there they reached Phalodi.^'^ Here the Mughals, after 
another spell of privation, obtained ample provision and they 
were able to satisfy their hunger generously. From 
Phalodi Humayun wrote a letter to Maldeo, which the latter 
acknowledged by sending to the Mughul chief some fruits 
but made no definite promise of aid which could inspirit the 
Mughuls. One of Humayun’s door-keepers, Raju by name, 
fled to Maldeo and supplied him with the information that 
Humayun carried with him a number of precious stones and 
rubies and this information was confirmed by a second 
deserter, Jan Muhammad Ishaq Aqa. On hearing this, 
Maldeo stirred himself and sent one of his confidants, 
Sankal of Nagor, who visited the Mughul camp in the guise 
of a merchant, and expre.'sed a desire to purchase the 
diamond that the Mughul chief possessed.'^ The latter was 
not satisfied with the bortajides of his interviewer ard in reply 
reminded him that such rare diamonds cannot be had for 
money but are obtained with the help of a sword or as a 
free gift from a monarch.” Since the man was in Rao 
Maldeo’s confidence, the interview prejudiced the Mughul 
chief, who thought that Sankai’s behaviour confirmed Mir 

Jaiihar relates how Humayun took arivanfage of a Mii^hul's distresp, obtained 
a cancellation of a bond of debt in the presence of three witnesses and then only 
satisfied his thirst. If correct, the story casts a slur on Huinayun’s character. 

*7 It is one of the districts of Jodhpur Stale. See the map attached to the beck 
entitled * A hriej Account of Jodhpur published by tbe State. Phalodi lown, 
according to T. 5., is more than 30 cos from Jodhpur, and is situated on a salt 
marsh. 

*8 Beveridge thinks it to be the -stone that Bahur had presented to HumnyOn afler 
the battle of Panipat. See B. N. edited by Mrs. Beveridge, p. 477. There is no 
further mention of the rubies reported to Maldeo. 

*9 Humayun here refers to the possession of the diamond by Bfibur after the 
victory at Panipat and also to Babur's free gift of it to his son. 

I40..1290B 
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Samandar’s report against the Rao. Still hoping against 
hope that he might be mistaken in his opinions about the 
Rathor chief, he sent a second messenger zmd this time a 
Hindu, Rai Mai Sunl by name, to report to him about the 
Rao. It was arranged that if he be unable to communicate to 
him in writing, he was to do so by prearranged signals.’’*’ If 
Maldeo’s trustworthiness was to be indicated, the messenger 
was to clasp all the five fingers of one of his hands but if 
hostility and hypocrisy were intended, only the litttle finger 
was to be clasped. After Rai Mai Sum’s departure, Humayun 
did not entirely discontinue his march, he only slowed down 
his progress. 

The Mughul camp moved on two or three stages beyond 
Phalodiand it was pitched at Kal-i-yogI,'" (the recluse’s pond). 
Here Rai Mai’s courier arrived and clasped his little finger. 
In Abul Fazl’s words ‘ it clearly appeared that the thoughts 
of this black-faced scoundrel were deceit and perfidy and 
that he had an evil intention in sending a large body of men 
under pretence of setting off the welcome.’ Abul Fazl, in 
his loyalty to his master’s family, is vituperative towards the 
Rathor chief ; but even then he is not wholly blind to his 
difficulties. He indicates that the Rao was diverted from 
his good intentions either by the smallness of the Mughul 
army or over-awed by Sher Shah’s threats. Information must 
have reached the Rao of Sher Shah’s thoroughness as ruler, 
especially of his reforms in Bengal,’" and of the steps taken 


M A. N.. p. J80. 

SJ According to Jauhar, Sankli met HuroSyGn at KQl-i-yagi. 

^ Sher Shih had 

(fl) dismissed Khizr Khan Birak, one of his eminent generals; 

(h) made military suh-divjsions of the Bengal Province ; 

(c) maintained the administrative unity of the province in revenue and justice 
by the appointment of a Qazi. 

These reforms had been completed in 7 months, from June, 1541, to January. 
1542 A* D, 
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to introduce peace on the Jhelam frontier in the Punjab. 
Sher Shah had also conquered Malwa and had returned to 
Agra towards the end of June, 1542 A. D., leaving the 
work of appeasement of the province to his chief lieutenant, 
Shuja'at Khan, assisted by Haji Khan, junaid Khan and 
others. Now at Agra, he was carefully watching the political 
horizon of Rajputana and postponed his cherished scheme of 
proceeding to Malwa once more and of passing on to conquer 
the Shia States of the Deccan. 

During his halt at Agra, he had been fully informed of all 
that had passed between Humayun and Rao Maldeo.**^ He 
was noticing now Humayun ’s day-to-day meurch towards 
Jodhpur. 

But really speaking, Humayun had missed his opportu- 
nity. Instead of accepting Maldeo’s invitation at once in 
June, 1541 A. D., when Sher Shah was occupied elsewhere, 
he frittered away his time and energy in useless adventures 
in Sind and now some 1 3 months later when he had failed in 
his other projects, decided to turn to Rajputana. In this 
period the Mughul chief had grown weaker and his army had 
melted away.''’ Sher Shah, on the other hand, had extended 
his kingdom. So Maldeo revised his reading of Delhi 
politics and hesitated to carry out his promises made more 
than a year ago.^*' 

S3 Sher Sh*h 

la) built a /ort on the Jhelam to keep the Khokars in check ; (It was known as 
RoKtasgaili Benaras in contradistinction of Rohtasgarh of Bihar.) 

(hi organised systematic raids into the Kh5kar territory ; (In one of the raids, 
Rai Ssrang, the Khokar’s daughter, was carried away.) 
fc) though usually against the concentration of a large number of troops under 
individual generals, he made an exception of the Punjab. See Abbfis 
SarwSni, the principal biogriipher of Sher Shah. 

M According to Qanungo s Sher Shah, these negotiations were opened by Mfildeo 
in June, 1541 A. D., where the Afghan king was absent in Bengal. 

^ Qanungo thinks Humayun had less than 3,000 followers. 

3* T. A. is very clear on this point, as the following sentence will show ; 
sac pp. 52-53. 
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Whether Maldeo having once invited the Mughul could 
establish himself again in Sher Shah’s confidence is an 
interesting question and we would like to make a few obser- 
vations in this connection. First of all, one should remember 
that in Medieval India no ambitious ruler would allow his 
neighbouring prince to live in peace unless the latter acknow- 
ledged his suzerainty. Even Akbeur, who possessed many 
virtues, destroyed the gallant and virtuous Rani Durgavati 
of Chauragarh because she ‘ did not submit herself at the 
threshold of the Shahinshah.’ Again a Hindu prince did 
not always ensure permanent security even by submission.®* 
When to all this was added a conquering ambition in the 
non-Muslim chief, a clash with some Muslim neighbour was 
inevitable. Thus in medieval Indian politics, two active 
chiefs like Sher Shah and Rao Maldeo, independent of each 
other and living in peace, was an impossibility. And Maldeo 
had laid himself bare to the Afghan attacks by his advances 
to the Mughuls.'® 

But it does not appear that Maldeo was aware of the full 
consequences of his own move ; for he still continued to hope 
that either Sher Shah was not aware of his correspondence 
with Humayiin ' ' or that the Afghan chief with a multitude of 
work in other quarters would be prepared to condone it.^' So 
when he found Humayiin approaching him with a miserable 
army, he slopped short in order to take his bearings anew, 

See A. N,, Vol, II, p. 210, For the same reason Akbar destroyed Ahmadnagar 
and Khandeah. 

3*1 According to Kennedy's article on the Hidaya in the Journal of the Roy til 
/I static Society of Great Britain, 1835, there could not ' t, a permanent treaty between 
a Muslim and an ' infidel ’ State. 

351 3ec sufjra for all the causes of friction between the two rulers. Of course, 
Mumayun was to be made ruler of Hindustan, Maldeo to act only as a king- 
maker 

Which, with our full knowledge of Sher Shah's spy system, we can affirm not to 
be the case. 

Sher Siiah, the administrator, would not allow such a hostile move to go un- 
punished. 
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forgetting the fact that the alienation of the Mughuls would 
not necessarily bring him into favour with Shcr Shah. 

Sher Shah’s conduct at this time requires close attention. 
During his stay in Agra (June, 1542 A. D.), he was organizing 
his resources. He had been confident that with Malwa and 
Ranlhambhor in his possession, a surprise from the direction 
of Rajpulana was impossible. But a closer inspection of 
Mewar and Delhi regions disclosed to him the extent of 
Maldeo’s dominions ; for he discovered, so to say, that in 
Jhajjar’'* iVlaldeo possessed a town situated at a distance of only 
30 miles from Delhi. And now he found that in addition to 
the extensive conquests, the Rao was coquetting with Huma- 
yun and the latter had been allowed to enter Mar war. So the 
Afghan ruler, who had waited so long, now decided to act 
and act quickly. Celerity of movement was a strong point 
with him and in August, 1542 A.D., he entered Maldeo's 
territory and was actually marching upon Nagor,^“ After 3 or 
4 marches, he just gave one more opportunity to Maldeo to 
mend his ways. He desired him to drive the Mughuls out 
of Marwar or to capture Humayun and hand him over to the 
Afghans and for either of the acts, the Rao was to be 
revifarded ‘ with Nagor and Alwar and whatever place he 
asked for.' " Of course, if neither of the alternatives suited 
the Rathors, the Afghans would meet them on a battlefield, 
as they actually did sometime later. 


Situated in Lai. 28*35 , Long, 78*43', it was in the early nineteenth century the 
capital of an English adventurer, (>eorge Thomas. 

Foi Qanungo's remarks on Sher Shah's march, see p. 75 n. He rightly rejects 
T.A. when it mentions the occupation of Nagor by Sher Shah. 

Nagor, situated in Lat. 27"^ 10', Long. 73*50', was a town of considerable importance 
in Medieval India. Thornton m Gazetlner mentis.ns that its income from sayer or 
commercial imposts alone was at one lime Rs. 75,000 or more. Its chief to-day is a 
feudatoiy of the ruler of J'-dhpur. The town is famed for its cows and bullocks. 

G.H.N.t fol. 45 b. and T.S. Of. course Nagor already belonged to Maldeo but 
Sher Shah might have claimed it for his Delhi kingdom on the ground that in the past 
sometimes it had belonged to the Muslims. 
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But Maldeo with a sense of Rajput chivalry and hospital- 
ity was unable to carry out Sher Shah’s desire ; neither could 
he make up his mind to act as the protector of the Mughuls. 
So he adopted the dubious course of preventing the Mughuls 
from approaching his headquarters and if possible to scare 
them away from his dominions but he did not announce this 
intention so openly as to convince Sher Shah of a complete 
change in his political outlook. 

Humayun meanwhile had pinned his hopes on Maldeo 
and would not be satisfied with Rai Mai Siini’s report against 
the Rao. So he sent a third agent, Shamsuddin Atkah Khan^“ 
and waited for his return'*’ and report. Atkah Khan was 
actually in Jodhpur when Sher Shah’s envoy had reached 
there'* with a letter from his master in which promises of 
reward had been made for Humayun’s capture or expulsion 
from Jodhpur State. Atkah Khan during his stay actually 
saw the departure of a Rathor army^’’ towards the Mughuls 
with instructions of capturing and handing them over to the 
Afghans.'"’ 


T.A. and G.H./V. According to ihe latter Humayun stayed at Phalodi so long as 
Atkah Khan was absent from the Mughul camp. A.N. makes no mention of Aikah 
Khan. Atkah Khan later on rose to ho one of Akbar’s chief ministers but almost 
immediately after was murdered by Adham Khan in 1362 A.D. His tomb is situated 
in the village of Nizamuddin and has been described in the Memoir No. W of ihe 
Archaeological Survey of India, 

T.A. does not mention the name of the village or town where Hiim&yun stayed, 
only it mentions that it was situated on the coniines of Maldeo's territory. 

^7 T.A. 53 Jauhar differs. 

The reason why Atkah Khan was not dismissed had been stated thus by T.A. 

(JlsLc aCJF ij j This illustrates 

Maldeo’s hesitancy. Maldeo if he scriou.sly had meant to oppose the Mughuls, would 
do 80 openly by dismissing Atkah Khan. As the Miigiml army was small, no guile or 
dissimulation was needed tc accomplish the capture of Humayun and an open oppoai- 
tion would gain for him Sher Shah’s favour. 

T.A. may be qooted. 

VOjjT 
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Alkah Khan warned Humayun of Maldeo’s hostile attitude 
and so did another well-wisher of the Mughul chief, who had 
been once his librarian and now after his dethronement was 
serving in the same capacity at Jodhpur.'^ 

Both of them strongly advised Humayun to retreat and 
quit the Rao’s territory as quickly as possible.'' Atkah Khan, 
who wanted to return to his master, found that no permission 
from the Rajput chief was forthcoming and so actually stole 
away without waiting for the formal sanction. Of course, 
after his arrival there was no other course left for Humayun 
except to beat a hasty retreat.’" 

Humayun turned back and retraced his steps to Phalodi. 
The Rathor hostility, though half-hearted, was apprurent ; for 
a large number of the Rajputs were hanging in the rear of 
the Mughul army. Humayun ordered TardiBeg and Mun'im 
Khan'"' to take charge af the rear and he himself, with the 
ladies and a few followers, travelled at a safer distance. 

After reaching Phalodi, Humayun departed from the 
onward route. Instead of going straight to Oilawar, he had 
to try his luck elsewhere and so he chose a more eastern 


G.H.N. gives Ills name Mullah Surkli. 

5^ MuUa Sinkh’s wordu may he quoted. He says, * March at once from wherever 
you arc, for Maldeo inteiirls to make you prisoner. Put no trust in his words ’ 

T.A.t G.H.N. and Jaiihar. A minor incid»'nt, nolired al the commenremrnt of 
the retreat, may he related hcie. Two Hindu spies were found loitriing about the 
Mughul cimp. They were arrested and were ordeT«‘d to he put to death. In despera- 
tion, Violh the prisoner? releas 'd themselves, .snatched a knife and a dntiger from the 
guard?, and killed 17 men and animuls. 1 h'_* latter included Humfiyiln’s riding hcraes. 
When Hiimayuii asked the loan of a horse and some camels also of Tardi Peg the 
latter refused. When Humayun was about to lidc Jauhar AfiaahchVs came/. Madi'm 
fCofcfl/i ran up and offered his mother's horse. Humayun gratefully accepted the 
offer. 

T.A. adds the name of Tiinar Sultan and G.H.N. calls him Ishan iTmcr Sullfin 
and adds the name of Yndgar Nasir M. 7'he last portion of his statement is incorrect. 
Sever.il writers have supplied the neune of some of the followers, who totalled 20 
pr 29 in all. 
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route and reached Satalmer about two miles north-west of 
Pokaran, his objective being (o reach the neighbouring State 
of Jaisalmer. 

During his retreat, Humayunmet other Rajput contingents. 
Once his rear-force, while pursuing the enemy, lost its way 
and could not return. In the meantime another contingent 
of the Rajputs “ appeared and straightway attacked 
Humayun’s small party in a defile. It was only the Mughul 
chief’s personal valour and organization of defence that 
enabled him to escape unhurt. 

Humayun reached Jaisalmer '' in the begining of Jumada 
(13th August, 1542 A. D.). It was at Jaisalmer that Tardi 
Beg, Mun*im Khan and their party joined their master. 

Satalmer is in ruins now. ft was found- l hy Rao Siital wito ruled in 1488-91 A.D. 
The population, after the decay of the town, .‘•hifisd to Pokaran. To-tlay, tln^ .site of 
Satalmer is marked hy a Jaina temple and sei’oral cenotaphs of the local chiefs. 

G. H. N. makes Hiimayfin £»o first to J.ils il ner, then to .‘^atalmer and last all to 
Phalodi and spates that the Muijhuls travelled 60 cos a day. We have reiecK d these 
statements. 

•''5 According to Jauhar, the Rajput contini^cnt was in 3 .sections, each 500 strong, and 
Humayun’s soldiers were only 18 in number. Jauhar in his loyalty wi.shes to esiol his 
master's heroism and overdoes it. See A. jV., T. 5. and T, A.; G. H. N. slates that 
Humayun was not present in the battle. 

^ The journey to Jaisalmer was wearisome mainly because of shortage of water 
A halt was made as soon as a well was reach !. SomsMmes its water lay so far hclow 
the surface of the ground that a long rope had to be used for drawing waler in a 
bucket. The bullock-driver had to be told to .slop, by drums when the bucket reached 
the top of the well. 

Sometime.^ the men were so thir.sty that th*^y did not wait for water being poured 
out of the bucket. Once when some of them shrew themselves on tho bucket, in the 
rasli the rope broke ..vn'l the bucket dropped in"o th^ well. Several in despair followed 
the bucket and threw them^iclves into the well. On such occasions Hiimayiin would 
spare his water-boule for general use. 

Again when after a wearisome journey under a tropical sun, water was found, it 
was drunk so eagerly that not a few died of .sun-stroke. 

A, N. G. //. /V., jauhar and others give a dismal picture of the journey. G. H. N. 
makes Mildeo follow the Mughui.s in person. Several of the writers describe how on 
on* occasion when four wells ware discovered, they were distributed among the 
members of the camp. 

A general complaint is noticed against Tardi Beg's selBshneits or bis rude behaviour. 

57 According to Jauhar, they had already raided the neighbouring villages and 
were feasting near a tank when Humayun reached there. Jaisalmer was reached 
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When HumayOn had reached Jaisalmer, he had fondly 
hoped that he would receive a more cordial reception from its 

afterwards. As the Muslims had slaughtered cattle, there was a fracas between 
Hiimayun's men and some villagers. Henceforth the Raja of Jaisalmer was hostile to 
the Mugiiuls and in order to oppress them, he ordered hi.s son lo (ill every well on the 
Miighul path with sand. Precautions were taken against night surprises : still an 
Afghan, sent by Sher Shah reached Humayun*s bed and had half-drawn the latter’s 
sword, when fearing capture, he fled. 

Jaisalmer Slate lies between 26®4' and 28* 23' north latitude and 60''3()' and 
72“ 42' ea.st longitude and has an area of more than 16,000 square miles It is sparsely 
populated, the total pt.'pulation of ihs State being less than a lac .. ProbaVjly in the 
whole of India its density of population is the low^esl ; in 1901 it was only 4'57 per 
square mile. 1 he chief reason for the sparsencss of populalion is the desert cotidilii n 
of the State, there being no perennial river and also the exirernos cf he at ni^d cold in 
that region. In summer scorching winds blow while the winter nights frequently 
register temperature below the freezing point. The average annual rainfall i.s 6 or 7 
inches and the soil consists of shifting sands, locally knf>wn as dhtic.n. Near 
Shahgarh, the most populous town of the Slate, these dlirians extend over many miles 
and frequently change the appearance of the plain, * the sand being in one place 
scooped out into furinel*sh.>ped hollows and in anothei llnown up into beautifully 
rounded hills.' The .Slate being of such a desolate appearance, the failuie of crop is 
almost an annuiil feature. I'he State though third in area in the whole of Rajpulana^ 
has comparatively a poor income. 

The Town of Jaisalmer 

The town of Jai.salnier, the hecidquaiters of the State, is situated in latitude 26* 55' 
and longitude 70* 75‘. It was founded by Rawal jaisal in 1 156 A.D. and w^as named 
Jaisalmcru (hill fort of Jaisul}. The town is surioundcd by a stone wall 3 miles in circuit, 
15' high, and 5' to 7' thick. Much of the space w'ithin the walls remains unoccupied. 

The fort stands on a hill and contains the ruler's palace, ‘ an imposing pile 
crowned by a huge umbrella of metal mounted on a stone shaft, a solid emblem of 
dignity, of which the Bhali chiefs are justly proud.’ 1 he most picmincnt building 
next to the MaharSwal’s palace is the six storeyed house of Diwan Salim Singh. 

The Rajputs of the State arc Chandrahansls and trace their descent from Jadii or 
his successor, Sri Krishna of Dwarka. 1 hey also look the name of Bhatl after one of 
their chiefs who lived in the distant past, so that to-day they are known as Bhatls oi 
Jadon Bhatls. 

The ruling family first came lo Tanot in the eighth century under Mang?d D»"o but 
it was his twelfth descendant, Rawal Jaisal, who founded the present town of Jaisalmer 
in 1156 A.D. The ruling family boasts of an uninterrupted line of successors for 
the last 800 years. It was generally left undisturbed by the Muslims of the pre Mughul 
period and under the Mughuls, the rulers served the cause of the Delhi empire. 

In a way the most notorious personage of the Slate, was Salim .Mngh, the Diwan of 
MulrSj 11 who ruled from 1762-1820 A.D. Salim Singh appears lo have been the very 
incarnation of evil ' uniting the subtlety of the serpent lo the ferocity of the tiger.’ 
His death occurred in 1824 A.D. of poison administered, it is said, by his wife. 

141— I290B 
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Rawal than he had had from the Rao of Jodhpur. But he was 
greviously disappointed. Rai Lonkaran, the Bhati ruler 
of Jaisalmer, set himself in opposition to Humaytin from the 
start and set guards over the few water-ponds available to 
the Mughul camp. ‘ The royal army which had experienced 
the toils of the desert and had come from a wilderness of 
mirages to this evil halting place, was put to trouble from 
want of water.’ In the hght for the possession of the pond, 
according to Abul Fazl, * the tigers of fidelity’s forest advanced 
and showing their superiority, defeated the vile crew.’ 

The parly had to make a hasty move and on the 1 0th 
Jumada 1 (August 22, 1542 A.D.) reached Amarkot.'*' 

The ruler, Rana Virsal,'" gave the Mughuls a cordial 
reception,'” so that after four months of privation they now 


53 The reason of the Rawal's hostility to the Mup.hiils seems to he the slaughter 
of cows by the latter. See Jdiihar. 

53 Mentioned as Lunlcaran by the Rajputana Gazetteer , p. 13, as Noonkaran by 
Tod and Sonkaran by T. S. There ha.s been another ruler of the .same name in 
Bikaner who had ruled from 1504-26 A.D. 

On the way when the party was 10 cos from Amarkol Nadlm Kokoh asked for 
the return of his mother’s horse. It wa.s in the u.se of Hamlda Bunii. Humayun 
returned the horse, gave his own to the Danu cind ordered a camel for himself from the 
water department. But ho was relieved of the trouble by the offer of a horse by 
Khalid Bog. See Jauhar. 

According to Jauhar, Hurnayiln reached there with only 7 followers. 7’he rest 
were lagging behind. 

Amarkot formed a small State of the Sodha Rajputs, with whose ruler the Rfiwal 
of jaisalmer, had formed marital alliances in the seventh and the eighth centuries. 
Thf. State changed hands more than once and in the middle of the sixteenth century 
belonged to the Arghun.9 of Sind, under whom a Muslim governor was located at 
Amarkot. This must have happeried after Humayun ’s departure from the place !n 
the eighteenth century it was acquired by Jodhpur hut in 1813 A.D., it was wrested 
from the Raihors Viy the I'alpur j4m7rs. Since the conquest of Sind by the lLngli.sh 
in 1843 AD., it is included in Sind and the British government pays Rs. I0,(.t00 a year 
to the Jodhpur ruler for his claims on the Amarkot taluqa. I'hc town is famous in 
history for being Akbar’s birth-place. 

^ 1 follow T, S. and call the lulci, Rfina Virsal. Parshad is hardly ever a Rajput's 

full name. 

€3 T. A. may be quoted in this connection : 
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found rest at Amarkot. Humayun and his ladies were 
placed in the Rana's palace in the fort and his followers were 
lodged outside. Things were cheap here and the Rana for 
some time, * made gifts of kids and so on and paid such 
fitting service as no tongue could set forth.’*'’ But the Rana, 
small as were his resources, could not fully relieve the dis- 
tress of the Mughuls ; so after a few days he stopped the free 
gifts an<l supplied provisions on payment. Humayun at first 
paid from his treasure- chest ; when it became empty/' he 
asked some of his nobles to contribute their quota. Humayun 
himself had been liberal to extravagance when funds were 
available ; so he now expected that there would be a willing 
response to his request. However reasonable the request 
might be, the nobles grumbled ; for so far they had not been 
used to such requests, the duty of providing for a camp 
belonged to the leader. Tardi Beg had been especially 
mentioned as opposed to the proposal with the result that 
Humayun had to seek the Rana’s support in despoiling his 
own followers of their riches. *'*’' The only excuse that 
Humayun could offer for his high-handedness was that it was 
a dire necessity that led him to adopt such a questionable 
procedure and that the plunder obtained was distributed 
amongst all his followers and that after a fair supply to 
every one, the bulk that remained was returned to their 

G, hi. N, 48a. For many of the minor details se.? Jauhar’s book. 

According to T. A. Humayun had spent all his money on his followers ; 

yj But as he had only 

a small sum every one from amongst Iiis followers did not get a share and so his 
request to his nobles including 1 ardi Beg. See also G. hi. N. 

A portion of the sum thus obtained was spent in rewarding the Rana and his 
sons. T.A. says that they obtained gold, a belt, and a dagger each. G. hi. N. says 
that 'Fardi Beg gave 80,000 asharfta in loan at the rate of two in ten. i.e., at an interest 
of 20 X>. Jauhar says that Humayun sent for his nobles, detained them in his presence 
,and Sha.h Muhammad Khurasan! was sent to make a thorough search of their baggage. 
Every article except trays and pots were brought before Humayun Jauhar describes 
his own possessions an-l explains the method adopted to evade their 
surrender. 
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owners.''^ Humayun’s restraint on the occasion lessens the 
intensity of our condemnation especially when he notes that 
Tardr Beg did not retaliate for the spoilation of his goods by 
desertion from his master’s camp now or later on when he 
had other opportunities.'® 

Abbreviations used in the paper 

1 . A. N. for Akbar-nama. 

2. T. A. for Tabaqati-Akbari. 

3. G. H. N. for Gulbadan Begam’s Humayun-nama. 

4. Jauhar for Jauhar's Tazkirat-ul-waki‘at. 

5. T. S. for TMikh-i-Sindh by Mir Mohammad Ma'sum. 

6. C. H. I. for Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV. 

7. Reu for Bisheshwar Nath Reu’s History of the 
Rashtrakutas. 

8. B. N. for 8abur~nama. 

9. Tod. for Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 

The other authorities cue mentioned in full. 

67 C. H. N. nays that the Mup^hul officers utilized the money in purchasing new 
horses. Jauhar says lhat one haU of ihe spoil was retained by Huniayuii, (he oilier 
half being retained to llie owners. 

6^ Abul Fazl discusses the gene;ral question whether a ruler can claim this 
sacrifice from his subjects and concludes that he can and goes on to say that in 
Akbar s reign, evciy one. high or low, was prepared to sacrifice his all for his 
emperor. While one may question his assertion about the self-saciificiug spirit of 
Akbar's subjects, for no occasion actually aiose to test his assertion, none would 
deny ihe correctness of some portion of his observation. The Stale — and in Medieval 
India ihc ruler represented it—has always a claim on its people's properly and 
per.son. It i^ on this principle that taxes arc increased or decreased, conscription for 
the army aod various restrictions on an individual's liberty of action or speech are 
imposed, in the particular case under consideration, the only objection that could be 
raised is whether the small number of Huenay tin's folio «ver8 could represent a State 
or even a c .immunity and whether HumayOn had been chosen its leader. On the latter 
p nnt there could be no difference of opinion, for almost all the Mughuls present in 
the camp looked on H amayun as their trusted leader and guide. With regard to the 
former also it may be stated that though the parly did not comprise a State or a 
community* the members had to look to their welfare and the leader's duty it was to 
serve the interests of the party as a whole. So however unpleasant it might appear to 
a modern student, Humayun was acting within his rights in relieving the distressed 
from among his followers. 
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JAIN INFLUENCE AT MUGHUL COUR I 

Principal Kalipada Mitra, M.A. 

D. ]. College, Monghyr 

Dr. V. Smith in his article, “ I’he Jain Teacher of 
Akbar ” ' says that Abul FazI has mentioned in his Ain-i- 
Al^bari in the section entitled ‘The Learned Men of the 
Time’ the names of some Jain saints, viz,. No. 16, Hariji 
Sur (in the first class, of ‘ such as understand the mysteries 
of both worlds ’), No. 139, Bljai Sen Sur and No. 140, Bhanu 
Chand (in the fifth class, ‘such as understand the science 
resting on testimony ’). The first is Hiravijaya Suri, the 
second Vijayasena Suri and the third Bhanuchandra 
Upadhyaya." 

Hiravijaya was even credited with having converted the 
emperor to Jainism. He was the leader of the Tapagach- 
chba sect of the Jains. These are his particulars — born in 
Samvat 1583 (A. D. 1526-27) at Palanpur (Prahladan Patan, 
Gujrat); son of Kumra (Kumbarji), and Nathi, of the Bisa 
Osvala family ; birth-name Hiraji ; initiated in religious life 
by Vijayadanasuri in Sam. 1596 (A.D. 1539); di^sa-name 
Hiraharsa ; became a Vracaka in Sam. 1608 (A.D. 1551) at 
Nadulai, and Suri in Sam. 1610 (A.D. 1553) at Sirohi; died 
in Sam. 1652 (A.D. 1 595) at Una (Umnanagara, in Kathia- 
wad) ; his pattadhara was Vijayasenasuri ; his important 
work was a Commentary on Jambudvipaprajnapti. 

* R, G. Bhantiarkf^r Commemoration Volume, 1917, 265 f. 

* cy. Vol. Xin, p. 466, fn. 148, Hativijaya Suri, Vijja Sen Suri, Bhanu 

Chandra. 
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Chand (in the fifth class, ‘such as understand the science 
resting on testimony *). The first is Hiravijaya Suri, the 
second Vijayasena Suri and the third Bhanuchandra 
Upadhyaya.* 

Hiravijaya was even credited with having converted the 
emperor to Jainism. He was the leader of the Tapagach- 
chha sect of the Jains. These are his particulars — born in 
Samvat 1583 (A. D. 1526-27) at Palanpur (Frahladan Patan, 
Gujrat); son of Kumra (Kumbeirii), and Nathi, of the Bisa 
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* Cj. VoL XIII, p. 466, fn, 148, Marivijaya Suri, Vijja Sen Suri, Bhanu 

Chandra. 
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Another saint named Jinacandra (No. 61 of the Kharatara- 
gachcha) is also claimed to have converted the Emperor to 
the Jain religion. But Dr. Smith observes : “ His name is 
not entered in any of Abul Fazl’s lists, and I have not found 
any other mention of his presence at Akbar’s court.” 
Nevertheless jinacandra was a real figure at Akbar’s court 
and wielded considerable influence thereon, as will be 
noted below. 

The main fact of Hiravijaya’s activities are related in 
(I) Jagadguru-Kaoyam (Sam. 1646), (2) Hirasauhhagyam 
by Devavimala Gani (Sam. 1646), (3) Krparasal^osa (a pane- 
gyric on Akbar) by S.inticandra, (4) Hiraoijayacaritra, (5) 
Tapiigaccha Pattavali, and (6) a long Sanskrit in.scription by 
Hemavijaya ,^dated Sam. 1630 (A.D. 1 593) in the porch of 
the eastern entrance of the Adinath temple of Satruiijaya 
hill. [Other literature — ^rl Hiravijaya Suri-rasa by the poet 
Rsabhadasa (Sam. 1685), SurUvara and Emperor (Gujrati 
edn.) by Muni Vidyavijaya, etc.j. 

From the inscription it appears that “Hiravijaya 
persuaded the Emperor in Sam. 1639 (A.D. 1582) to issue 
an edict forbidding the slaughter of animals for six months ; 
to abolish the confiscation of the property of deceased 
persons, the Sujijia tax and a SulJia ; to set free many 
captives, snared birds and animals; to present iSatrunjay 

to the Jains He died by starvation at Unnatadurga in 

Sam. 1652.” 

At the request of Akbar, Hiravijaya left Gujrat after 
having made over the charge of his community to his patta- 
dhara Vijayasena, spent the rainy season at Agra in 1582, 
persuaded the Emperor to issue various commands in 
accordance with the Jain doctrine and to extend them in the 
following year, 1583. I’ishing was prohibited at Fatehpur 
Sikri. The title of Jagadguru or ‘ World Teacher ’ was con- 
ferred on ths*Suri ; he quitted the capital in 1584, leaving 
Santicandra Upadhyaya behind him at court. Hiravijaya 
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spent the rainy season of 1585 at Allahabad, of 1586 at 
Agra, of 1587 at Sirohi, returned to Patna in 15fi7 and 
starved himself to death in 1595. 

The Jains belonging to the Kharataragaccha ever strive 
to prove the superiority of their sect over that of ihe 
Tapagaccha and they deny that Akbar ever bestowed the 
title of Jagadguru on Hiravijaya. In Nahta's Y ugapradhana 
i5ri Jinacandra Suri, " there is a quotation from the Prainoliara- 
grantha of Jayasoma Upadhyaya (of the Kharataragaccha 
sect) from which the authors deduce that Akbar never 
bestowed on Hiravijnya the title of jagadguru, which was 
only given to him by his devoted followers. Mr. Mohanlal 
Dalichand Desai in his learned introduction to that book has 
quoted evidence to show that Akbar did actually bestow the 
title of Jagadguru on Hfravijaya in Sam. I6d0 (A.D. 1583).'* 
That the emperor issued an edict in 1582 and again in 
1 583 forbidding fisbing and slaughter of animals is evident 
from contemporary literature,’ also from a reference to 
Hiravijay in a farman issued by him at the instance of Jina- 
candi astir i (alias Jayachand). 

The distinguished disciples of Hiravijaya were (1) His 
paltadhara V'ijnyasena ; “ (2) iSanticandra and (3) Bhanu- 
caniira Upadhyay. Hiravijaya left Fatehpur Sikri in 1 584 ; 

•'* By Acrarcliand and Bhanivarlal Nahta (v.s 1992, Calcutta), pp. 103, 104, 
footnote 

• a - CJ. /ci^ad^uru-fvaOtjrm 'Sam. 1646 , SI. 197 

IJklva .«aiva->’«li>\i-Hiiavij;»YakIiyn nSnia dadatkkaktiMh i 
Svaii\akyfiir biindarii Jat^adijuiuiici spa^tain ninliafi purvak.'im !l 
• bt I iiraRaubhaf^yoliaVyam tSain.’ 1646 h Canto 14, Sioka 26*3. 
GunasrenT-manisIndhoh l>rUriiavijaya-piabIioh I 
j gndguiuridam tonn bitudam pradade tada H 

•'c) Stone inscription of Sam. 1647— Jn.‘criptirn No. 314 in JainchkJtcscrri rchc ^ Pf. 
I, by Puran Cliand Nabai . (opagacchadbiiaja-palfaka i^rl-Akabaiadatfa- Jagadgniu* 
birudadhaiaka'bbattaraka-^rI'.*§tT^ri-HTiavijaya£urTnamupadesena... 

5 Baditvrxi, Tvzuk-i-Johangiri, 

® For bis life see Vijoyn-prasastil^avya by Heniavijaya with commentary by 
Gunavijaya (Sam. 1688), V ijaya-praiasHsara by Muni Vidyavijaya. 
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and l§anticandra remained at court till 1 587 when he ld;ft 
for Gujrat after obtaining Jarmans abolishing the jizjia tax on 
non-Muslims and prohibiting slaughter of animals. Bhanu- 
candia remained all along at court. He is said to have 
taught Akbar one thousand names of the sun.'^ He obtained 
a Jarman from the emperor in 1 593 abolishing the tax on 
pilgrims to Satrunjaya (Palitana) and directing that all the 
sacred places should be made over to Hiravijaya. He pro- 
bably continued to live at court till 1605. Vijayasena seems 
to have been summoned by Akbar to Lahore in Sam . 1 699 
(A.D. 1592). The court resided at Lahore until 1598. 

Akbar abolished the tax on pilgrims in 1 563 and the 
jizya in 1 564, throughout his empire, and the abolition ought 
to have applied to Gujrat on its annexation in 1573 but it 
seems that the enactment was imperfectly observed in 
practice, otherwise there would have been no necessity to 
renew this abolition in 1 582 at the instance of Hiravijaya 
(cj. Hemavijaya inscription noted above), and in 1593 at the 
instance of Bhanucandra. 

Smith says that Akbar’s close intercourse with Jain 
teachers lasted for at least twenty years, from 1 578 to 1 597 
inclusive. 

It appears from Nahta's book that in A.D. 1568 (Sam. 
1625) w^hen Akbar was at Agra, a religious discussion was 
held at his court between Buddhisagara of the Tapagaccha 
sect and Sadhukirti of the Kharaiaragaccha sect regarding the 
celebration of the Posadha ’’ in the presence of many learned 
men such as Aniruddha, Mahadeva Misra and others, ending 


7 His disciple Siddhicandra composed his life, Bhanucandra -car Hr a. He was 
therefore called '* Pdta&aha-Akflhnra-Jalaluddin-^Ttsuryanamadhyapalza. Akhai u ed 
to mutter one thousand and more names of the sun as he sat in the JharokS>Darsan. 
Indian Hhiorical Quarterly ^ XHI, 465. 

8 Religious fast observed by Jain Srdval^aa on such parva days as the eighth, the 
fourteenth, etc. 
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in the victory of Sadhukirti.''* If this be true, then we have 
evidence here of Akbar’s spirit of enquiry regarding the truth 
of other religions about ten years earlier than is ordinarily 
supposed, for it is said that he established the Ihddatkhana in 
1575 to hear disputations of doctors of rival schools of 
Muslim theology and admitted Jains and doctors of other 
religions in 1 578. 

Jinacandrasiiri {alias Jaychand Suri) was a famous dcdrya 
of the Kharataragaccha sect. He was born in Samvat 1 565 
(A.D. 1508) at Timri-Vadali for, according to another account, 
Khelsar in Jodhpur) of Srivant Sah and Sriyadevi of Bisa 
Osvaia family. His birth-name was Sultana. He received 
his initiation in Sam. 1604 (A.D. 1 547) fron Jinamanikyasuri, 
his di/fsd name being Sumalidhira. In Sam. 1612 he obtain- 
ed the title of Suri from Gunaprabha Suri. 

While Akbar was holding his court at Laiiore he heard 
the fame of the Suri and wanted to hear him. He summon- 
ed Mantiisvara Karmacandra Bacchavat and requested him 
to invite the sage to his court. Considering that the Sori was 
old and it was summer time Karmacaiidr a pleaded that it would 
be difficult for him to come from Cambay. Then the 
Emperor asked him to write a letter to him to send his disciple 
Man Singh (Mahimeuraja), whom the Suri sent along with 
six other religious men. Receiving also an urgent letter from 
Karmacandra, the Suri started on his journey on foot, gra- 
dually reached Sirohi, and observed the caturmdsya at Jalor. 
Then in the month of Agrahayana he started and after 
passing through many villages and cities he ultimately entered 
Lahore on the 1 2th Falgun (bright fortnight) of Sam. 1648 
(A.D. I 591) with thirty-one Jain pandits such as Jayasortia. 
Kanakasoma, Mahimaraja, Gunavlnaya, Samayasundara, and 
others in a great procession, and was courteously received by 
the Emperor. After a religious discourse on ‘Atman,’ 

® Jitiacandrasurt gave him the title of UpSdhyaya in Sam. 1632 and orcusionally 
consulted Kim in religious matters. 


142— I290B 
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' Ahimsa,’ etc., he was conducted to his residence. He used 
to come daily to the palace and discoursed on religion. 
Akbar used to address him as “Great Master” {vrhadguru 
or bade guru). 

A story is told that when a daughter was born to Prince 
Salim in the asterism of Mola the astrologers declared that 
the birth-time of the daughter was harmful to the father, there- 
fore her face should not be seen and she should be eschewed. 
Akbar consulted Abul Fazl, Karmacandra and others and 
directed the performance of propitiatory rites (ianti) in con- 
formity with the jaina Sastras, which (viz., the eightfold bath- 
ing, aslotiari snatra) were duly performed under the direction 
of Vacaka Manasimha (Mahimaraja). Akbar and Salim were 
present at the time of arati, and the Emperor put the 
consecrated water to his eyes and sent it to the inner apart- 
ments. This condescension to Jain sentiment seems to be 
on a par with Akbar "s participation in i lindu festivals such as 
Raksabandhana, Divall, Sivaratri, etc., which were also 
current during Jahangir's reign. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign and sometime there- 
after, the traditional policy of the persecution of non-Muslims 
was followed. Tursam Khan attacked Sirohi in 1576 and 
sent 1 ,050 Jain images of metals to Fatehpur Sikri to be 
melted ; but these w'ere subsequently delivered over by Akbar 
to Karmacandra (in I 582), and were sent to Bikaner where 
they can still be seen in the temple of Cintamani.^** Hearing 
of the destruction of the Jain temple at Dwarka Jinacandra 
prevailed upon Akbar to issue an imperial farman for the 
protection of Jain places of pilgrimage such as Satrunjaya, 
Palitana, Girnar, etc., which was sent to Azam Khan, the 
Subahdeir of Ahmedabad.^' The farman is dated llahi year 

11 Ref. Htraoijai/aiari-raaa by R^bliadlaa, Karmacandra-mantrivait^a-prabandha, 

etc. 

Karmacandra mantrivamia-prahandha, KKan-i-Azam or Mirza Aziz Koka. See 
Mirat- i-5i kandari. 
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36 in the month of Shahryar. The places of pilgrimage were 
now given in charge of Karmacandra/* 

Just before starling for Kashmir Akbar met the Suri and 
at his instance issued a jarman giving protection to living 
beings for 7 days {naoamt to parnima, bright fortnight) every 
year in the month of Asadha. A copy of the farman in 
respect of Multan Suba was subsequently re-issued (Sam. 
1660-61, A.D. 1603-04, as the original was lost) at the 
instance of Jinasimha Suri (alias Man Singh). One of his 
grand-disciples, Viz-, Samayasundara, composed a book named 
aslala!(^si (eight lakh interpretations of one sentence) in support 
of the dictum, egassa sutlassa ananio attho. Akbar praised 
Samayasundara for his vast erudition. Man Singh, Harsavi- 
sala and some oilier disciples accompanied Akbar to Kashmir 
(1392). Me reached Srinagar and gave protection to living 
beings {including fishes) for eight days.’* He returned to 
Lahore on tiie 29t}i December, 1592. At his instance Jina- 
candra gave the title of Acaryya to Man Singh. On the 
advice of Karmacandra he also gave the title of Yugapra- 
dhana,” or ‘Chief of the Age’ to Jinacandra ; this was the 
highest title amongst the Jains (and so of saints of Kharatara- 
gaccha) and was once worn by Jinadalta Suri. By his 
direction Man Singh was given the name of Jinasimha Suri. 
He gave protection for a year to all animals of the sea adjoin- 
ing Cambay, the place of pilgrimage.'*' 

' ■ Ui lliiii larman tluMc. is a icfer^acc to the r 4 uarrcl hclween Jains of the I'apa-^'acclia 
aikci 'v!i.ti AUM.v;aL r!Ks constiur^ion of new temples at ^atmnjaya ; Hliavijaya 

and Ills disriple Bliaiiucandra arc mentioned. 

* i .vim. G. Oi!ia, Karmacandra, p. 92. for prohibition of fishing in Kashmir in 1592. 
riif* lille of the Yugapradhsiria is an ancient one. C/. the booh Yugapradhana- 
svarupa whc;re tlie Saint Kalahacarya is described as the twelfth Yiigapradhana and who 
according to it changed the Paryusana date ( praOartita ta dvadasamarrttgapradliana- 
Kaliko^’hryyana). See The Stcry of Kalaka by W. Norman Brown I Wa-shington. 
1933), pp. 5 ff. 

*5 But we have noted above that Bhanucandra obtained a Jarman in l593afFoj;d- 
in r prote:rtiou lo pili^'rims. Wa-ii Akbar influenced by Jains of both l apagarcha and 
Kharataragacclia sects at the satne time ? 
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Akbar abolished the tax on pilgrims going to holy places 
such as ^trunjaya hills and ordered the protection of cows in 
his empire.'® He prohibited the slaughter of all animals on 
a fixed day in the yeeir, and the eating of meat on Thursday 
and Sunday.'' 

In a stone inscription dated Samvat 1653 (A.D. 1 596) in 
the Sribadi Parsvanatha temple there is a reference to the above- 
mentioned Jarmans {relating to dsadhastahil^amari, protection 
of fishes in Stamhhatirtha) and the worship of five rivers of 
the Punjab by Jinacandra in Samvat 1652.'^' 

Dr. S.Tilth writes in Al^bar, the Great Mogul, “The inflic- 
tion of capital penalty on a human being for causing the death 
of an animal was in accordance with the practice of several 
famous ancient Buddhist and Jain kings. I’he regulations 
must have inflicted much hardship on many of Akbar’s sub- 
jects and specially on the Mahommedans.”'® Prof. Sri Ram 
Sharma points out that Smith depended for this statement on 
Badayuni, but the Tuzuk.-i-J ahangiri and Akbarnama mention 
the prohibition but not the punishment. He says : “ It is too 
much to believe on the authority of Badayuni alone that people 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law for killing animals on 
certain days,’’®" and holds that Akbar did not interfere with 


C/. Stone inscription of Navamandir of Meila, No 443 of PracTna Jaina- 
i ekha-.samgra}ia edited by Jiiiavijaya : “J§rl Akabbara- Sabipradalta-Yugapradlianara- 
padapraoaraih piatt varsaf-adblyasisbikadi sanmasikarnaii pravartakaih. SrTpamta 
tstambbai tirtlio dudlii ininudijivaraksakaib. ^ri f^atTiinjaySdilTrtbakaramocakaih. 
Sarvalragoraksakarukaih pancanadipirasadhakaili yugapradhana-l&rljina^candrasuribhih 
Flesb of goat, sheep, ox, buffalo, horse and camel was forbidden. See 
Badayuni — II, 376, and Tuzuk-f'/ohengiri. Prof. Sharma says that Thursday, being 
Jahangir*s day of acce.ssion, and Sunday, being AkbarV birthday, were specially kept 
sacred by according safety to all living creatures, the practice being called Suhana 
i Indian CuIturCt IV, 317). 

18 Tadvicanena ca nayana<8ara<rasa-rama mita (1632) mSgha-sita-dvadalT jubha- 
tithau apiirva-purva gurvamna/a^sadhita pancanadT pragatikrta pancaplra. 

Cf, also Jain Teachers of A khar in Bhandarkar Com. VoL, p, 273 : " Akbar in 
adopting such rigorous measures followed the precedent .set by Harsa and vatious other 
Indian kings who preferred the life of a beast to that of a man.** 

IHQ . XIH, 3 1 7- IS, Akhar's Religious Policy. 
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the performance of any religious rites of the Muslims or 
persecute them, and the measures (which were not “laws ’’ to 
be enforced by the State) “ were mostly pious expressions of 
personal opinion which were disregarded even in the royal 
kitchen . ’ In later life Akbar himself avoided eating of meat, 
garlic and onion to set an example to his subjects but he did 
not persecute them if they failed to do so. His abstinence 
from meat is referred to in many olden Jain poems (guf^dand 
gahunu), and has been mainly ascribed to the teaching of 
Jinacandra Suri and his disciple jinasiinha Suri. Jahangir says 
that for the last eleven years (1594-1605) Akbar regularly 
observed the abstinence. Jinacandra met him in 1 592 and 
was present with him in 1 594. His influence was so great 
that Akbar was reputed to have been converted to 
Jainism, if a letter of the Portuguese padre Pinheiro, 
written in Decembe^ 1595, can be believed. On the basis 
of contemporary gamhuli the Jains claim that he also exerted 
much influence over Prince Salim, Abul Fazl, Khan- 
Khannan Abdur Rahim, Mukarrab Khan and other import- 
ant officials. Abul Fazl, however, does not admit the 
extent of Jain influence on Akbar’s views and practice. It 
seems that Akbar remained a Muslim till his death (as was 
supposed by Roe and Boteho) and was not converted to 
Jainism, Zoroastrianism or Christianity. Peruschi seems 
to have rightly grasped the actuality when he wrote ( 1 595) 
that ‘ ‘ the more intelligent think him to be a Muhammadan 
who outwardly conforms to all religions in order to obtain 
popularity.’ 

Akbar died in 1 605 . Salim became Emperor with the 
title of Nuruddin Jahangir From the time of the arrival of 
Jinacandra Suri at Lahore Prince Salim respected him. In 

** Bhandarkar Com, Ko/., p. 276 fn. 

Notwithstanding his burning a perpetual /ire an.'] ie:itincr one thousand names 
of the Sun. 
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Sam. 1668 (A. D. 1 6 1 1 ) Jahangir being incensed at the mis- 
conduct of a dissolute Darsani, not only banished him, but 
ordered that members of other Jama sects should be unfrocked 
or banished from the realm. Coaslernalion spread amongst all 
sections of the Jains. The latter sent news to Jinacandra 
Sari, who travelled from Pahana, came to Agra, saw the 
emperor, d.scoursed on chasUly and other topics and ulti- 
mately prevailed upon him to withdraw the order that 
restricted movement of religious men belonging to all sects. 
This matter is referred to in contemporary Jain literature. 

A miracle is ascribed to him, viz., that he sat on a magic 
blanket and crossed the river. 

After the death of the Suri in Sam. 1670 {A.D. 1613) at 
Bdada his pattadluira JinasiinhcA Suri became the leader of 
the fvharaiaragacc'ia. f“hs activities have already been 
related, in Srijinasinrha-surigtla of Rajasamudra it is related 
that he had much inlluence on Jahasrgir. At his request 
the emperor announced safely to all living creatures. He 
also sent Mukarrab Khan to the Siiri with the title of 


2^ It seems that ri irJj.fi/ Iiere la jHii.s a li'licvcr. Cj. Kwliarafarr.garcha Pallavali 
of ■^amay.ir.unJra ; Pn;ia't t»urai;!.d e*?-i darsaiiito' n.l..’.aia»n dr;tva Liipitci'.a saliina snrva- 
gachcliTya clar.<ani5U ni.skasitcsu . ' and .‘^ri Salii Sa^tHna'^ajye liidya 'tapaj 

krla ji:ia4asana-inili:i>'ata-T St i.sadlmviliaro tirj'cldha tnUavasari; .SriUi^rasenapure 

galva sihi pialibodliya ca sadliur am vihara i>tbjrlkrtali tac'a lal;nha *‘S;jl.ai yugapiadlia- 
na*’ baJagururili biiuda ycna guruna. F be su'.{'r?<.*slion is that ibe delinquent l-.clongcd 
to the 1 apagaccha sect. I licie were some subjects of Akbar called Darcaniyas who 
had taken a vow not lo lake their meals without having obtained a ?aght cl him. After 
his death they behaved in the .same fasliiori towards his succcsscrs. Auiarigzeb 
stopped the practice of showing hiniseJf in the Jh-oroka to t!u:in. ELvidently they arc 
not meant there. 

C/. 7inncflndrasurig7f*j by Labdliixekhaia ; /Ic'JrGtiino/toraprGiusti by Harsanan- 
dana, /inosagafc-Suri-raM, YtigafiradhdnnnirVanaraaa, Khorataragncchopattavali , Ijy 
Samnyasundara, Vijojjatilako sdrirdsa, Pa^avah by KsamakalySna, Bhanucandra- 
Cariira, and ek stone inscription (cf. Pracina jainalckhasamgraha No. 17— Kupila-’ 
JahSngira-S&hifanjaka-tatsvirnaRdalabDhisl.ita-Sfidhurakfcaka-yugapjadhfna Jina- 

candra>8uri). 

•5 Although the age of miracle is gone, it is ever present leven now) to the 
hhnkia. hence its introduction in Jain accounts. 
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Yugapradhana (after the manner of his father). In Sam. 
1674 (A. D. 1616) he spent the caiurmasa at Bikaner. In 
] inarajasmi-rasa composed in Sam. 1681 by Sri-.s^ja ii is 
related that Jahangir was very eager to see him for a long 
time and sent an officer to Bikaner to invite the Siiri to come 
to Agra, at which the Jina order of Bikaner was much 
delighted. But on his way to Agra jina-simha Sori died in 
Sam. 1674 (A.D. 1617). 

The event mentioned in rasa, gila or gamhuli are more or 
less of a legendary character intended to glorify the Jain order 
and can only be accepted when supported by contemporary 
evidence. The attitude of Jahangir to Jina.sirpha (alias 
Maiiasirnha) and towards the Jains, as it is made to appear 
in them, does not seem to lurvebeen correctly represented. At 
the lime of Khusru’s rebclhon Man Singh prophesied that 
Jahangir’s reign would last but two years. This encouraged 
Rai Singh of Biksiner to rebel. He was, however, pardoned 
by Jahangir, who waited ior an opportunity to punish Man 
Singh. In 1616 when Jahangir went to Gujiat he persecuted 
tlic Jains, as their temples were centres of disluikance and 
their religious leaders vere accu.^cd of immoral practices. 
He summoned Man Singh to the court, but the latter took 
poison on his v/ay from Bikaner and died. Jahangir expelled 
the Jains Irom his empire; ■' “all Jains were punished irres- 
pective of their political proclivities.” It seems that this is 
different from his earlier order of 1611. 


arid I !i',v?ant.ndon hn oy.Uc SunhiiiCi ttvr Snwrrt. K. F 
jain [\i\ b. J. p 14*1. s*:- r. ilia- JaFaiit^ir v as very mutv . 

pleased -.vith J’lna-iinha, disciple of jiiitirandra, and .Tdmned him widi li e l:l!c < f 
* YiigfTpradhd'.ia,* bul he v/as ani?iy with MiinasiinKa. the yoii of Bikaner cis the lattci: 
took the side of the rehellious KhusrUp and insliexated Ray.’SimFa to leave the court at 
Delhi and return to Bikaner. He, therefore, considers jinasiniha and Manasiinha to he 
two different persons. As related above Manasimha was the same person as 
Jinasitnha. 

Indian Culiura, IV, 311, Tazu^. 
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Shah Jahan patronised the Jain poet Banarasi Das ; a 
Jain jeweller named Santi Das of Ahmedabad received 
favour. Aurangzeb also seems to have favoured a Dlgam- 
bara Jainacarya, if sayings of poets may be believed. 
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AKBAR 

(In the light of the Din-i-Ilahi) 

Mr. M. L. Roy Choudhury, M.A. 

Bhagalpur 

Part I 

The creed of the Din-i-Ilahi was promulgated in the 
beginning of the year 1582. According to Bartoli, there 
was a formal council before the promulgation of the Din-i- 
Ilahi ‘ and the old Sheik (Mubarak) was sent to proclaim in 
all quarters that in a short time the law to be professed 
throughout the Mughul Empire would be sent from the 
court and that they should make themselves ready to take 
it for the best and accept it with reverence whatever it 
might be.“ We do not know anything more about the 
mission of Mubarak ; moreover the tone and language do 

1 The authority of Bartoli regarding the formal council should not go unchal- 
lenged. It has not been touched by Nizamuddin or by Abul Fazl, nor by any 
contemporary Chiistian or native authors. Badautii incidcnlly referred to a council 
meeting for renovating the religion of the Empire. But what is that council? Is it 
the occasion for the Mahajjar? Radauni who never spared Akbar for his religious 
opinions should have given more details on the council and its proceedings ; on 
the other hand, Bartoli who compiled a book in 1663 A.D., three quarters of a 
century after the alleged council meeting, gave the account referred to. Moreover 
according to Bartoli one cf the Sheiks, a most distinguished old man. whom 
Smith identified as Sheik Mubarak, was sent to proclaim in all quarters the coming 
of the new creed. Now Sheik Mubarak was at the time a man of 82 years. Is it 
possible to send Kim to all quarters al such an old age to proclaim the coming 
religion ? 

* The language of the proposed mission sounds exactly like the Biblical story 
of Jesus coming with a new religion, * Lo comes light.' The whole passage of Bartoli 
fp. 75-77) has a Biblical touch round it, and is most un-Miighul in atmosphere. The 
language does not fit in with the Mughul colour. 

143—12908 
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not fit in with the happy saying of Akbar, “ Why should 
I claim to guide men before 1 myself am guided?” ® 

Principles of the Din-i-Ilahi 

Smith says that the principles of the system were 
not properly defined and there was a good deal'of un- 
certainty as to its meaning till 1587. Really it wes 
undefined, as it was no new religion ; it was the summing 
up of the old. In the absence of any written treatise on 
the subject there was much scope for imagination. Von 
Noer is of opinion that the system was like that’of the Free 
Masons or Illuminati. So it was not necessary to declare 
it in public. Badauni also says that the Mujiahid of the 
new religion was the only repository of the fundamentals of the 
faith Badauni’s narrative relates only to the exterior rituals 
of the creed and describes the formalities ob.served by 
Akbar. Badauni gave his reader hardly any new information 
about the principles of the creed. Like a Mulla he identi- 
fied the fundamentals with the collaterals, and formalities 
were mistaken for principles. Abul Fazl in Ain. No. 77 
on the subject of His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the 
people ” began in a Sufic strain but left the subject with a 
pious wish, ” should my occupations allow sufficient leisure 
and should another term of life be granted me, it is my 
intention to lay before the world a separate volume on the 
subject.”® His “occupations” gave him no leisure, nor 
“ another term of life ” was granted to him and we have lost 
a separate volume on the subject. The Portuguese mission- 
aries who visited the Court during this period had their 
peculiar mode of describing things ; they generally mixed 
up gossip with fact which mote often than not deprived 


* Akhamama — ‘ Happy Sayings, * appendix. 
4 Bad,. II. p. 349. 

* Bloch., p. 166. 
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truth of its essence if there was any.® The only author who 
narrated the fundamentals of Din-i-Ilahi was Mohsin Fani 
who has described a part of it in his famous Dahisthan-ul 
Majahib. The Dabisthan did not directly discuss the 
principles but has indirectly expressed inner principles of 
the system through the mouth of the philosopher in course 
of a dialogue. The authority of Mohsin F'ani was Mirja 
Shah Mohammad, son of Bairag Khan, who knew it from 
Aziz Koka — a member of the Din-i-Ilahi. Mohsin Fani 
was a sympathetic observer unlike Badauni or Portuguese 
priests ; and there is a touch of romance in his way of 
speaking a thing. The philosopher of the Dabisthdn, who 
represented the Emperor, at the end of a general debate 
where the champions of all faiths were present, propounded 
the Din-i-Ilahi in ten virtues : 

1 . Liberality and beneficence. 

2. Forbearance from bad actions and repulsion of anger 
with mildness. 

3. Abstinence from worldly desires. 

4. Care for freedom from the bonds of the worldly 
existence and violence as well as accumulating precious 
stores for the future real and perpetual world. 

5. Wisdom and devotion in the frequent meditation 
on the consequences of actions. 

6. Strength of dexterous prudence in the desire of 
sublime actions. 

7. Soft voice, gentle words, pleasing speeches for 
everybody. 

8. Good society with brothers, so that their will may 
have the precedence to our own. 

9. A perfect alienation from creatures and a perfect 
attachment to the Supreme Being. 


* E. I. Assoc. Journal, 1915, p. 298. 
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1 0. Dedication of soul in the love of God and union 
with God the preserver of all. 

The whole philosophy of Akbar was : “The pure Shast 
and the pure sight never err.’” Great stress was thus 
laid on purity of individual life and purity of outlook on 
affairs of life. Practices followed by Akbar and his “ Happy 
Sayings’’ as quoted by Abul Fazl, bear out the truth that 
lay behind Akbar ’s philosophy. 

In discussing the system of Akbar, we cannot lose sight 
of its rituals and priests, ceremonies and practices, initiations 
and symbols of brotherhood of the Sufi creed, for they are 
the concomitant parts of the system. Indeed in every 
religion whether original or subsidiary, formalities are given 
as much prominence as the ideal to be worshipped. 

The development of a religion has in its background the 
religious experience of the propounder. The differences 
amongst the great religious systems are based not on any 
difference in the ultimate ideal, for the object of worship is 
almost everywhere the same, but what they differ in, is in 
the form of worship. The war is on the path but not in the 
destination. Really speaking, the formalities and rituals are 
no ends in themselves but are only means to the same end. 
But unfortunately the History of Religion has shown that 
the forms apparently are regarded as ends, and ends lose 
themselves into the labyrinths of forms ; and more new 
creeds have developed not by way of difference of funda- 
mentals but by the way of difference of formalities, rituals 
and ceremonies. 

Priests 

In the Din-i-Ilahi, there was no priesthood and so 
Blochmann * opines, “ Akbar, solely relying on his influence 
and example, had established no priesthood and had 

f Ain., No. 77. Bloch., p. 166. 

^ Bloch., Ain,, p. 212. 
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appointed no proper person to propagate his faith.” Von 
Noer says, “There was no priesthood in the Din-i'Ilahi it 
being confined to the select few.” But to us it appears that 
Din was never regcurded by Akbar as a new religion and 
therefore there was no need of a priesthood and Church so 
natural and so common to the promulgation of a new faith. 
Moreover in Islam there is no priesthood and it has been 
condemned in unequivocal terms by the orthodox. From the 
Islamic point of view, Akbar was justified in not having any 
priesthood in the system. Tajjuddin was the expounder of 
the exterior rites of the doctrine.” The Mujtahids were 
Abul Fazl and his brother haizi.’” Azam Khan is said to 
have learnt the rules of the new order from Abul Fazl who, 
according to Badauni, was the repository of the rules of 
dlscipleship. In fact separate priests were not necessary nor 
a mosque, for it was a Sufi order of Islam within Islam 
depending on individual experience of the follower and 
was only open to men who had attained a certain stage of 
development based on capacity. Akbar before allowing 
any to enter into the Order made a ‘ ‘ clearing search ’ ’ and 
“every strictness and reluctance was shown by His Majesty 
in admitting novices.”" Of course it could not be a fact 
that all those who entered into the order were without 
exception actuated by a deep religious conviction ; in some, 
royal favour was the prime object, “ though his Majesty did 
everything to get this out of their heads.” Nor did Akbar 
himself play the part of a Pope, as Smith would have his 
readers believe, for Akbar himself used to say, “ Why 
should 1 claim to guide men before 1 myself am guided ’ ’ 
Like his great Indian predecessor Asoka 1800 years back, 


9 D<ibi«tAan, 1. p. 94. 

» Bad., 11. p. 412. 
w Bloch., Ain.. No. 77, p. 165. 
n Bloch., p. 165. 
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he issued a general order to all State ofGcials to look after the 
spiritual development of all subjects. 

The governor ought not to oppose the creed and 
religion of the creatures of God ; inasmuch as a wise man 
chooses not his loss in the affair of this perishable world, 
how in those of religions which is permanent and eternal 
should he knowingly tend to perdition ? If God be with 
his faith, then thou thyself carriest our controversy and 
opposition against God; and if God fails him and he know- 
ingly takes the wrong way, then he proves to himself a rule 
of erroneous profession, which demand pity and assistance, 
not enmity or contradiction ; those who act and tliink well 
bear friendship to every sect.” His officers were “ required 
to show veneration for those who were distinguished by 
devotion to the incomparable God, and prayed in the morning 
and evening and at midnight. ' 

Toleration was the basis of these instructions. Du Jarric 
informed us that Akbar often used to say, ” God ought to be 
worshipped with every kind of veneration.” Unconsciously 
his doctrine of non-intervention in teligicn was the best 
missionary for the propagation of the Din as Akbar thought. 
Again he says, ‘‘ If the people wdshed it, they might adept 
his creed and His Majesty declared that religion is conceived to 
‘be established by choice and not by violence.” " Indeed, the 
Quran says that if God wished the whole world might have 
been Islamised, but when God has not willed it, what right 
has man to compel people to come to Islam by force? 
Badauni says that some people asked Akbar why he did not 
make use of the sword, the most convincing proof, such as 
Shah Ismail of Persia had done ? And Akbar replied that 
Confidence in him as a leader was a matter of time and 
good coimsel and did not require the sword.” To Jahangir, 

Dahisthan, I, p. 97 and 429 (Translation of Shea and Troyer). 

H Payne, p. 25, footnote. 

** There is no compulsion in religion." 
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Akbar said, “Are not five-sixths of all mankind either 
unbelievers or Hindus ? If 1 were actuated by motives similar 
to those which thou ownest, what would remain to me but 
to destroy them all? ’’ (Shea and Troyer, CXLVll.)’' 

Initiation 

The fitness of the intending entrants was tested by his 
readiness to sacrifice Property, Life, Religion and Honour. 
It was not that each of the llahians would be in a position to 
sacrifice all those four treasures of life all at one time ; some 
might sacrifice one and some two and so on. The stage of 
the entrant was styled in a nomenclature peculiar to the 
order, and was called “Degree.” They were stated to have 
obtained “ One Degree,” “ Two Degrees,” etc., according 
as they were in a position to offer one or more of those 
precious possessions."' These four degrees v/ere defined as 
“oaths of fealty” in 1579, when the Din- i-Ilahi was not even 
thought of, as mark.s of loyalty to the throne. When the 
Din was promulgated they were included into the prelimi- 
naries. In Islam, politics and religion were always 
combined. So what was defined as marks of loyally in 
politics became stages in spiritual eminence in religion. 
Badauni says “ Courtiers of all shades and creeds irres- 
pective of their religious opinions put their names down as 
faithful disciples of the throne.” The irew entreint was 
introduced on Sundays. ‘‘ 

Before introduction into the order the entrant was examin- 
ed and if found fit, would be admitted for initiation. The 
intending member was to approach the Emperor with his 


'•'* Dabiaihaiif 1. p. 97. 

In Sufi o.rd ;is also there are four stages according to the position the Mutxd 
attains in his devotional life. 

In the Tradition, Muhammad mentioned of different stages in spiritual order of a 
man's life. 

Akbar was born on Sunday and died on Sunday. 

18 Tmzak'i-Jchanyiir, I, p. 60. 
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turban on the ground and on approaching the Emperor should 
bow his forehead down to His Majesty’s feet. Abul Fazl says, 
" This is symbolical ; the turban is the symbol of conceit and 
selfishness, so putting oflF of the turban symbolised the put- 
ting off of pride and conceit.” The Emperor, as is usual 
with the Sufi mode of initiation, accepted him as his disciple 
and raised him from the ground and put the turban on his 
head. The initiation was by batches of twelve and by turns. 
They were to offer zaminhos to the King. 


Symbol of Brotherhood and Chelas 

The “Initiated” were called Chelas, an Indian term 
meaning “disciples. ’’ "" They lormed a brotherhood 
amongst themselves, and had a common symbol called 
“ Shasf in which the “ Great Name” was engraved and 
the symbolic motto of AlIah-ho-Al^bar was inscribed. 
The teaching inculcated was “ the pure Shast and the pure 
sight shall never err.” 


Shast 

The word Shast literally means ‘aim,’ secondarily it 
tiieans ‘anything round’ either ‘a Ring’ or a ‘Thread.’ 
The shape of the symbol was like that of Ring which may 
fairly be called “Swastika.” *' It was wrapped in clothes 
studed with jewels and was worn on the top of the turban. 
It was theu symbol of Brotherhood. 

On the Shast, Badauni says, that picture of Akbar was 
engraved. But others say that it contained only “Hu” 
the great name which might signify — 

-till (a) Allah — 

0-^1 (i>) Samad — The Eternal 

AiM-Akfiarit Bloch. » p. 165. 

About the inscription there are various opinions. 

Disciple is a common Sufi term. The ** Ilahis whom Akbar defeated near 
Afghanistan in 1584 also called themselves CheZas.'* 

Lowe translated Shaat as * fish hook.' This is wrong. 
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(c) Achayy — the Living 

{d) Alquayyam — the Everlasting 

(e) AlRahman — AlRahim — the Merciful 

(/) Almumin — Protector 

Qazi Hamdani says that “ the great name ” is the word 
** Hu ” or ** He ’* — God — because it has a reference to God’s 
nature as it shows that He has no other at His side. Again 
the word “ Hu ” is not a derivative. All epithets of God 
are contained in it.®® 

Possibly Hamdani’s interpretation is true, specially 
“Hu” is a Sufi term and in his early youth Akbar used to 
chant these Sufi terms “ Ya Hu ” and “Yu Hadi” near the 
Anuploloa. And it is quite probable that the familicir 
word should be repeated in his new Sufi order.®’ 

Rules of conduct amongst the disciples 

To the Emperor, the Chclas were to offer zaminbos and 
prostrate before him. The King used to give them 
Darshan from his window called Darshanya Manzil 
(House of Royal Appearance).®' If a member met another, 
he was to greet him with Allah~ho-AI^har and the other 
was to respond with Jalla Jalaluha. 

Prayer 

That there were prayers in the system is evident from 
Akbar ’s own examples. Akbar offered prayers three times and 

2* Bloch., p. 162, fn. 2. 

Ordinarily a believer inlroduccd himself by the tree of disciplcship ; Ahmed, 
disciple of Alain, disciple of Byazid, disciple of Kliabdin ending i:i the name of 
that disciple to whom he is sArorn. But an llahiii would introduce himself by his 
symbol Shaat. 

Smith says, ** Syco ihant.s and flatterers had come for alms and favours in the 
morning and assembled in front to have a Darshan ; some came with a sick baby, others 
with barren daughter, many for favours, and Akbar could cure patients with his 
miraculous powers." This may be true,# Akbar by his consta'it association with the 
Hindu Yogis had developed some occult powers and used them for the good of his 
subjects. Abul FazI gave some instances of such cures. 

I44--I290B 
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not five times in the orthodox manner. Akbar offered 
prayers after the death of Abul Fatha as is the custom with 
Muslims. Advice to provincial Governors definitely 
ordinanced prayer three times a day — morning, evening and 
night. Abul Fazl had his own mosque on his portico : 
criers (Mu’-Azin) for prayers were there. No separate 
Mosque was raised for the llahians. There was the same 
Quran for all ; till the last day of his life Abul Fazl deemed 
it a part of merit to copy the Quran. 

The usual customary form of Ala-i-^tim-salam and 
Assellam-o-Aleylzum were changed. Abul Fazl 
explained that Akbar in laying down “this mode of 
salutation intended to remind men of the origin of their 
existence and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively and 
grateful remembrance.” 

individually an llahian was — 

(а) Not to feast after deaths. 

(б) To feast of life during life. 

(c) To avoid flesh as far as possible. 

(d) Not to take any thing slain by one's own self. 

(e) Not to eat with butchers, fishers and bird catchers. 

{/) Not to cohabit with the pregnant, old and barren 

women nor with women under the age of puberty. 

A disciple could be burnt or buried according to his 
religious practices. Akbar lamented that the dead body of 
Birbal had not been brought to him that it could be burnt. 


*5 Jang-i-nijat, 

Bloch., pp, 158-69. 
*7 Dahisthan, p, 91. 
29 Bad., n. p. 204. 



Part II 


The measures adopted by Akbeo: for the propagation of 
the Din-i-Ilahi were much in advance of time, at least by 200 
years. In Europe the fires of the Inquistilion had set ablaze 
the religious firmament ; the prelude to the drama of contest 
between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants that was to 
come within the next half a century, was being arranged ; the 
Jesuits in order to increase their brotherhood had fallen from 
the proud principles with which they had begun, and often 
had recourse to conspiracy and murder in the name of 
Jesus. In Islam, the bloody traditions of the blood-thirsty 
Ismailis were not yet forgotten; the Shia-Sunni contests, 
betviieen the Shafavi neighbours and their Sunni rivals 
of Rum, were but too well known to the circle of Indian 
brethren . 

The systematic persecution of the Mehadlsts™' was almost 
identical with that of the 15ih and 16th centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. In the midst of those terrible traditions and unholy 
environments, it required no ordinary fund of courage of 
conviction and strength of liberalism, to say, “ Religion ought 
to be established by choice and not by violence.” With 
vast resources at his command, if he simply wished 
it, he could have reduced at least half of India to Ilahism. 
Instead, he cried out in the agony of his soul, “ why should 
1 claim to guide men, before I myself am guided?” and 
not “ Cujus Regio...Ejus Religio — Religion of the King 
is the religion of the subject,” like his European contempo- 
raries. 

» Blocli.. p. «97. fn I. 
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The famous “ Forty which he reorganised in 1582, 
after being disgusted with Mullas’ unchangeability and 
rigidity, had its own contribution to make. No historian, not 
even Smith, has drawn any inference from the “ Famous 
Forty ” and the Din, both coming at the same time. They 
were very closely related to each other. The 1. K. debates 
were no longer as frequently held as they were at the begin- 
ning. The discussions and decisions on knotty points of 
law were now being done there by “the Forty : so there was 
no need of a propaganda henceforth ; thereafter everything 
was to be “ decided by reason and not by authority.” Like 
the “ Freemasons,” it was a grouping of the few enlight- 
ened minds bound together by common political allegiance, 
by the idea of ultimate good to humanity, breathing the 
spirit of the great man who occupied the centre, we mean 
Akbar, who was the embodiment of the forces of the liberal- 
ism of that age of Renaissance in India. That is why there 
is no roll-register nor any definite statement as to the size 
and extent of the brotherhood. Abul Fazl says that the 
emperor did not insist on Conversion into his order ' even for 
“ those who used to acknowledge to have received their 
spiritual power from the throne of His Majesty.” They stood 
in need of no conversion though they were intimately con- 
nected with the circle of Akbar. The members of Din-i-llahi 
may be divided into two groups : — 

(a) Those who accepted the creed in all its aspects, internal 
eis well as external forms. 

(b) Those who accepted the Shasl only. 

Of the initiated disciples have been mentioned, — 

( 1 ) Sheikh Mubarak 

(2) Faizi 

(3) Abul Fazl 

3« Blocli., p. 197 (I) 

This list has been feathered from stray references from different contemporary 
authors b> Dlochmann. 
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(4) Jafar Beg 

(5) Quasin Khan 

(6) Azam Khan 

(7) Abdul Samad 

(8) Mullah Shal Muhammad Shadad 

(9) Sufi Ahmad 

(10) Mir Sharif Amal 

(11) Sultan Khawaja 

(12) Mirja Zain Thatta 

(13) -Taki Shastar 

( 1 4) Sheikh Zada Gosla Benarasi 

( 1 5) Sadar Jehan 

(16) Sadar Jehan’s son 

(17) Sadar Jehan’s son 

(18) Birbai, the Hindu 

It is very significant that only one of them, Birbal, was a 
Hindu. Badauni says that Akbar was not willing to include 
the Hindus as far as possible."' 

Of the second class, ‘ there were many,’ so says Abul 
Fazl. They were given Shast in batches of twelve on 
Sundays and they had to pass the usual test before they were 
introduced to royal presence. No other centre for initiation 
has been mentioned for the Ilahians. This proves that it 
was not a proselytising creed but was only a Sufi order. As 
has been pointed out there was no separate Mosque for them 
and prayers were offered thrice daily. 

Contribution of the Ibadat Khana to Din-i-llahi : — 

The Principles of the Dm, according to many, were thrashed 
out of the fire of the discussion of the Ibadat Khana. This is 
indeed true, so far as the destructive side of the Din-i-llahi 

3* This statement of Badauni and the actual absenceof Hindus in the circle of 
the Ilahians definitely refutes the suggestion that there was a political move of Imperial 
unification behind the promulgation of the Dm-i-Jlahi. If it were so, there would 
have been deliberate attempts to get Hindus into the fold. . . 
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was concerned. In its destructive phase, the Din has a 
causal connection with its Mulla orthodoxy, their immobility 
and pride. The abuse and misuse of their power and posi- 
tion as discovered during the distribution of the Aimas, 
the embezzlement of the pilgrim grant by Mir-i-Haj had 
proved that all that glittered was not gold : their parti- 
cipation in the rebellion of Bengal and Behar had shown the 
length to which religious intolerance could be brought on to 
political affairs ; the religious disputes of the Shias and 
Sunnis in the lhadat Khana had led him to doubt the infallibi- 
lity of both and convinced him of tlie necessity of some reform 
in both. 

The Sufi brothers and their father Mubarak, Faizi, 
Sarhindi, Abul Fath, Taijuddin, by the light of their intellect 
had served as torch-bearers in the midst of the darkness of 
doubts. Constant associations with the saints of other creeds 
had proved to Akbar that God might also exist among the 
Saints of other religions. Time spirit and Central Asian 
mysticism had given a romantic touch to all his actions; 
legacy of his heritage and the early political vicissitudes had 
made his mind more impressionable and more accommodat- 
ing. Even if there were no lhadat Khana discus- 
sions, changes would have come in some form or other. 
His birth in a Hindu house, his early association with the 
polished Persians, his own impressionable mind, his Central 
Asian mystic heritage, the liberal spirit of the age, the forces 
of Renaissance, the Mehedi movement of the 10th Hijri, 
the influence of the contemporary Sufis and Saints had 
moulded his mind. That in India such a profound change 
of outlook would come was almost a certainty. Peculiar 
circumstances, favourable combination of forces had gathered 
round that mystic child of Central Asia born in the 
mystic atmosphere of Sufi Sind, nurtured in the mystic 
association of Persia, and the child became the priest of the 
change. 
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So far as the actual form of change was concerned, much 
depended on the influence of the Suh Brothers, the Mehedi 
movement and the personality of Akbar. The general liberal 
tendency of the time coupled with the intellectual ferment could 
have produced no other form except a very eclectic, elastic 
and universal one. “ His soul synchronised the pantheistic 
ecstacy of the Vedas, the Universal charity of Buddhism, 
the grandiose poetry of the Solar Cult and the profound 
beauty of Islamic Mysticism.” Nine out of ten command- 
ments, if not all the ten, were extremely universal and could 
be found in almost every religion. Without going into their 
places in other religions, we may quote the following, from 
the Quran and the eminent Sufi writers both in and outside 
India, to show that they were absolutely Islamic in conception 
and ideology ; — 

( 1 ) Original T ext of Dabisthan : — 

Translation ; — Liberty and Beneficence. 

Arabic Parallel Passage : — 

U-/* I jJLaJJ j-i<J I I jJLi-J 

Translation : — You cannot attain goodness unless you 
spend the most beloved things of yours. 
(A1 Quran.) 

Persian Sufi thought : — 

joi ji 

j J 1 U 

Translation : — 

Try charity, oh brother, try charity : 

You will get comforts after misery. (Sadi.) 

(2) Original T ext of Dabisthan : — 

y j-^ 

Translation : — Forbearance from bad action and repulsion 
of anger with mildness. 
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Arabic Parallel passage : — 

I I j t I ^ is aaJ I ^ iHiJ I ^ 

Translation : — And those retain their anger and pardon 
men and Allah loves doers of good to 
others. 

Persian Sufi thought : — 

^jU j-j W 

^^^.ig!»SU3 jmCrnA** t**t 

^mXLmSXmi j S0S 

jj p — ^ c^lO-?- (*-* 

^ f I »w 1 J ^ ** A— ^ jJk 


3 ) 


Translation : — 

I tell thee what is forbearance. 

Whoever gives thee poison, give sugar. 

Whoever by force tears thy heart, give him gold 
As mine gives. Be not less than shade-giving tree. 
Whoever throws a stone at tiiee, give him fruit. 

(Sadi.) 

Original T ext oj Dabisthan : — 

Translation : — Abstinence from worldly pleasures. 

Arabic parallel passage : — . 

j>yJ j Vy » J ijAsJ) i..^) )j ,>.I.C) 

Translation : — Know that this world’s life is duly perni- 
cious sport and play. (A1 Quran.) 

Persian Sufi thought : — 
jj._acJ| Ujo 

\zfJ^ j) J jri 

Translation : — Save thyself from the love of the world. 

IDrink not that heart’s blood for bread 

and mon^. 
(Bu All Qalandar.) 
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(4) Original Text o/ Dabisthan : — 

j| j j |«JLe jJj j) ^ILL) jji 

Translation : — Care for freedom from bonds of the worldly 
existence and violence as well as accu- 
mulating precious stores for future real and 
perpetual world. 

Arabic parallel passage : — 

y_;l '-r^ iijjkjnJ) « j 

Translation : — This worldly life is nothing but sports and 
the other world is the real life if you think 
properly. (A1 Quran.) 

Persian Sufi thought : — 

i^r? j-f ) 

Translation ; — Accumulate your goods as far as you can, 
this is necessary for you, but if you have 
no accumulation you will be ashamed. 

(Sadi.) 

(5) Original T ext of Dabisthan :• — 

jyMl j J-a-* 

Translation ; — Wisdom and devotion in frequent medita- 
tions on consequences of action. 

Arabic parallel passage : — 

y,.wJU-U j 

Translation : — He is pious who meditates on consequences 
of every action. 


145-I290B 
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Persian Sufi thought : — 

lalA j-AJ *4/ cSrJ 

CL— i) sjjj 

Translation : — He is blessed who looks to the consequences 
of action. (Jalaluddin Rumi — Mcisnavi.) 

(6) Original Text of Dabisthan : — 

jy*) CpJUsjO iJ-Sc cJu jU oj-* 

Translation : — Strength of dexterous prudence in the 
desire of marvellous actions. 

Arabic parallel passage : — 

Translation : — Marvellous things have been expressed : 
if you only think them wisely. 

(A1 Quran.) 


Persian Sufi thought : — 

»0-ij 

Translation : — Below, the curtain of the cycle of the 
world, look at the lights that shine. 

(Sadi.) 


(7) Original Text of Dabisthan : — 


^Oj-* j-*h> v— x i o j j fj** 

Translation : — Soft voice, gentle words and pleasing 
speeches for everybody. 


Arabic parallel passage : — 

Translation : — ^Speak with gentle and pleasing words. 

(A1 Quran.) 
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Persian Sufi thought : — 

f ^ C'^y* L# urij* > C-^ 

Translation : — Oh brother, if you have wisdem speak 
gentle and sweet words. 

(Fariduddin Attar.) 

(8) Original Text of Dabisthan : — 

- 0^)v> (.jJU 

Translation : — Good treatment to the brothers so that 
their will may have precedence to our 
own. 


Arabic parallel passage : — 

b-®GU» 

Translation : — Treat your brothers best. (A1 Quran.) 
Persian Sufi thought : — 




Counting of beads, spreading of napkins (before Namaj) 
and hermit's gown (are no worship) but the service of breth- 
ren (is the only worship). (Sadi.) 


(9) Original T ext of Dabisthan : — 

(3**^ ^ (3^^ j\ 

Translation A perfect alienation from creatures and a 
perfect attachment to Supreme Being. 

Arabic parallel passage : — 

^ ) 4i)| )j j-aJ 

Translation : — Fly to Allah, surely 1 am a plain wamer 
from him. (A1 Quran.) 
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Persian Sufi thought : — 

‘-0-^ j 

jJ y,J^U Ijwi. JSjj 

Translation : — For thy salvation, give up the world. 
Attach thyself to God with faith. 

(Samsuddin Tabriji.) 

(10) Original Text oj Dabisthan : — 

r^/ y 

Translation : — Dedication of soul in the love of God, 
union in the God, the preserver of all. 

Arabic peurallel passage - 

Translation: — Tell, O, Prophet. 

All my good actions all my sacrifices, all 
my life and death are for Allah who is the 
preserver of all. (A1 Quran.) 

Persian Sufi thought : — 

Translation : — If you desire to meet with your friend 
(God) dedicate your life to the soul (God). 

(Fariduddin Attar.) 

So far as the last commandment is concerned it has a 
Vedantic touch. The eternal craving of the human soul for 
a union with the Lord and the ultimate sublimation with 
Him has no direct and strict Islamic background though 
many Sufis have stretched Quranic verse 163, Chapter VI, 
Part III, as quoted above to mean something like that, and 
accepted it as a creed in their life and philosophy. As a 
Sufi, Akbar cried with brother Sufis like Sadi, Rumi, Jami, 
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Hafiz, Pariduddin, Shamsuddin, Tabreji, for union with Him 
and the Happy Sayings, as quoted by Abul FazI, clearly 
illustrated the viewpoint of that great questor. Regarding 
the practice of his own life we find a profound influence 
of his Hindu, Zoroastrian, Jain and Buddhist associates. 
As an inquistive inquirer, infused with the spirit of 
reason, he learnt the Hindu alchemy and medicine, 
and cultivated their Yoga system ; like his Central Asian 
ancestors he believed in astronomy and astrology and after his 
association with the Zoroastrian Mobed, he believed that life 
might be lengthened by lighting fire or by the repeiition of 
a thousand names of the Sun. Following Buddhist manners, 
he used to shave the crown of his head thinking that the soul 
passed through the brain. He turned into a vegetarian later 
in life ; took one meal a day, slept for 3 hours daily ; all 
these were actuated with a desire to lengthen his life and 
there was no question of apostacy if a man attempted a 
process to lengthen his life. The reader must make a distinc- 
tion between what Akbar himself followed and what an 
llahian was expiected to follow. Much misconception has 
crept about the Din-i-Ilahi owing to misunderstanding of 
Akbar’s personal practices and follower’s practices and for 
that Badauni is responsible. 

The practices which he asked an llahian to follow were 
mostly Islamic in origin or had precedents in the actions of 
one or more renowned Islamic monarchs or Saints. No 
doubt there is a Sufi touch throughout his life and actions ; 
but this would have been no ground for branding Akbar 
as an apostate, had he not touched the Mulla interest in the 
distribution of religious endowments and turned them out of 
their privileged position. 

Regarding Court customs and cremonials, they were 
mainly in a Persian setting on Indian stage acted by a Turko- 
Mughul of Indian birth. Akbar had spent his early life 
amongst the Persians, who were in that age the Frenchmen of 
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the East and were famous for their culture and refinement. 
From them he imbibed a love for refinement and finish. Thus 
many Persian festivals, manners and customs were intro- 
duced. There is no reason to suppose that those Persian 
customs were introduced out of spite against Arabian Islam. 
His Persian mother, Persian association, Persian teacher, 
Persian kinsmen, Persian courtiers had cast a spell on that 
mystic Central Asian boy born in that Age of Transition. He 
had a genius for selection of man and appreciation of talents 
and if he found that a Persian deserved to be appreciated, he 
gave him what he deserved. Indeed, not out of religious 
spite but out of love for Persia ‘ ‘ the meet nurse ’ ’ for that 
mystic child of the desert, that he introduced Persian customs 
and manners and it had no connection with his apostacy. 
This may be said of many Khalifas of Arabia who, when 
they conquered Persia, adopted and introduced many Persian 
customs and manners. 

In the 16th ceatury-lndia, tha religious and intellectual 
upheavals were extremely favourable towards the develop- 
ment of Sufi orders. Already .here were 72 sects and the 
Mehedi movement had created a stir in the minds of men. 
The wide scope of the commandments, freedom of worship, 
eclecticism in practices of daily life have given the fraternity a 
distinct Sufi touch peculiar to the age. Like an orthodox 
Islamic Sufi, he believed in the unity of God ; like a Hindu 
he felt the universal presence of the Deity. To him the 
symbol of fire and sun “ represented the Supreme Be ng in 
the letter of creation in the vast expanse of the nature," as 
if he was a Mobed, and the Jain princh les of harmlessness 
and sanctity of animal life had almost made him a royal 
Bhikshu- The Persian etiquette and manners formed the 
formulas of the daily life of an llahian generally. 

He was even more eclectic in manners. Toleration was 
the basis of the whole system. The Quranic verses are famous 
for spirit of toleration and the Quran was the background 
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of his beliefs. Sufi thought gave him his inspiration 
for tolerance and not the Mulla interpretation of the Sacred 
Verses. Now the question is, whether the adoption of the 
manners and customs of the contemporary world and their 
inclusion into the list of the court formalities signified his 
lapse from Islam,'** or whether toleration granted to non- 
Muslims is enough to brand him as an apostate. 

First the Din-i-Ilahi or r)in-i-I slam was not a new religion^ 
it was a Sufi order with its own formula of which all the 
principles enunciated are to be found in the Sacred Book 
and the practices in the contemporary Sufi orders. . Akbar 
did not demand, nor did he like, that his own practices of daily 
life were to be followed by all llahians. Many of his regula- 
tions and practices had no connection with the Din. Some 
came much earlier and some were later than the Din-i-Ilahi. 
The dice of the coin was cut 8 years prior to the Din, the 
Taslim of Allah Hu .Al^oar was formulated four years after. 
The gradual changes and adoption showed that the Din was 
not a clear-cut system of religion and had no distinct ethical 
code beyond that formulated by the Ten Commandments. 
Those changes in the social, economic and political life of 
the Stale would have come even if the Din were not there. 
The participation of the Jains, Sikhs and Christians were 
between I 582-92 ; the Din was evolved early in I 582 before 
they had come to the court. So the Din had but little or no 
connection with those faiths. The Din was no religion out- 
side Islam, nor cut out of it. An llahian never regarded 

Rf^f. RiasaUi-Sibli. 

fai The Prophet himself adopted thir liiini? machine diiiins his lifetime. 
Chapter on Tarojin, p. 4, 

[h) Shahabis adopted many foreii^n sorial manners a' d .‘^pohr foreign lanfioatrep 
Persian, Hebrew and Syriac. Ref, Faiuhal Balkan, p. 474. 

Khalifa Mimnn introduced many l\ws of Ardeseir of Persia. Ref. N^asudi’s 
Zkjr-I‘KhiIafat KahiruUa. His ministers were more Zeroasfrians than Mussulmans. 
Many Hindu customs were inlroduced in royal paraphernalia— such as Royal 
Umbrella, Weighing with Gold— by orthodox Muslim kings long before Akbar n 
India. 
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it as a separate religion ; an llahian was often as orthodox as 
a Mtilla. When toleration was granted to the Christians, per- 
mission was given to them for making conversion. Azam 
Khan, an llaliian, grew furious and vehemently protested 
against it. Faizi, the Mujtahid of the Din~i~Ilahi, made con- 
versions of the Hindus into Islam, even after the Din was pro- 
mulgated and regarded it as an act of merit to copy the Quran. 

Some suggest that the death of Abul Fazl was pro- 
cured by Salim as a protest against his father’s religion for 
which Abul Fazl was supposed to have been responsible. 
But this is not rvarranted by the way which Jahangir 
spoke of his father in the Tuzul^-i-Jehangir, “my father 
never for a movement forgot God.” There were personal 
motives with Salim ; a feeling of jealousy, a sense of in- 
security and complex of inferiority to Abul Fazl served as 
prime motives of the murder. Bir Sing Bundela, a Hindu, 
did the murder and not a Muslim. Had it been purely a 
religious protest why was not a Muslim hired for it. 
Smith wants to say that Akbar ceased to be a Muslim and 
quoted Akbar’s own speech to support his view. This mis- 
conception of Smith was due to his misreading of the Text of 
the Ain-i-Alzbari. The India Office copy as quoted by 
Yusuf Ali, gives a true version of the Text. In an open 
meeting of the East India Association in London, in which 
both Dr. Smith and Mr. Yusuf Ali were present. Smith was 
shown his mistake. 

The formula of the Din ‘‘there is no God but one God, 
and Akbar is his representative” — as Badauni says, “was 
not a general creed of the llahians, bu*- only for the harem.” 
Even if it were meant for all llahians, there would be no 
necessary opposition to Muslim Kalma (Ref. Hadis), as has 
been suggested by Yusuf Ali in his famous article in the £.1. 
Asson. journal as referred to above. It does certainly imply a 
gloss which indicates Akbar’s attitude towards the millennial 

E. I. Astocialion Journal, London, 1915. 
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ideas of the time in which he was confirmed by the warring 
dissensions on open problems of religion In the Ibadat Khana.^' 
May be that he was to some extent attracted by a motive 
similar to that of Elrasmus. i he liahians are as much non- 
Muslims as the Covenanters of Scotland were non-Christians. 
The inscription, composed by Abul FazI under instruction 
from his great master on a temple in Kashmir, illustrates 
beautifully the soul and craving of that master-mind : 

**0, God, in every temple 1 see people that worship 
Thee, and in every language I hear spoken, people praise 
Thee. Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee. 

“ Fach religion says, ‘Thou art one, without equal.’ If it 
be a Mosque, people murmur Thy Holy prayer and if it be 
a Christian Church people ring Thy bell from love of Thee. 

“ Sometimes 1 frequent the Christian cloister, and some- 
time the Mosque, but it is Thou whom 1 search from temple 
to temple. Tny elect have no dealings with either heresy 
or orthodoxy ; for neither of them stands behind the screen of 
Thy truth. Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the ortho- 
dox. But the dast of the petal belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller . ’ ’ 

Can there be anything more eclectic than this? 


» B«d., II. p. 162. 

Even during Iris own lime the practices of Akbar were misinterpreted by the 
orthodox class. Abdullah Khan Uzbeg wrote to Akbar charging him with apostacy 
to which Akbar replied refuting those charges which have been preserved in the 
letters of Abul Fazl called Daiiar-i-Abul Fazl compiled by his son-in-law. 

146^12903 
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SWARGADEO RUDRA SINGHA, KING 

OF ASSAM 

(1696-1714 A.D.) 

Rai Bahadur Dr. S. K. Bhuyan. M.A., B.L., Ph.D. (Lond.) 

Gauhati 

{A bstract) 

The paper on the Assamese hero Lachit Barphukan, read 
at the First Session of the Indian History Congress held at 
Poona in 1935, had evoked great interest amongst scholars, 
specially amongst my Mahaiastri friends, as Lachit Barphu- 
kan, like his great contempormy Sivaji Maharaja, successfully 
counteracted the aggressive imperialism of the Mughuls by 
frustrating their repeated attempts to obtain a footing in 
Assam. The history of Swargadeo Rudra Singha, King of 
Assam from 1696 to 1714, illustrates another phase of 
Assam’s relations with the Mughuls, and as such the subject 
is of importance not only to students of Assam history but 
also to those who are interested in the history of the Timurid 
Emperors of Delhi. 

The Hindu rulers of Hindustan whose religion and 
prestige were supposed to have received an affront at the 
hands of the Mughuls, specially during the reign of Aurangzeb, 
enthusiastically supported the Hindu confederacy organised 
at the instance of King Rudra Singha with the object of 
removing the Mughuls from their power and of re-establishing 
a Hindu regime in India with himself at its head. K ing 
Rudra Singha’s secret correspondence in furtherance of the 
objects of this confederacy has now been discovered. 
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and it reveals his far-sighted policy, patriotism and leader- 
ship. Rudra Singha accordingly made extensive arrange- 
ments to invade the territories of the Mughuls but he died in 
the midst of his preparations for this enterprise ; and his 
immediate successor King Siva Singha was too imbecile to 
continue the great scheme which had animated his illustiicus 
father. 

King Rudra Singha was the son of Swargadeo Gadadhar 
Singha, who ruled Assam for fifteen years, 1681 to 1696. 
With an iron hand Gadadhar Singha put an end to the 
intrigues and machinations of the preceding period. Western 
Assam was wrested back from the Mughuls in July, 1682, and 
the boundaries of Assam were restored to their original limit. 
The river Manaha became as of old the western limit of 
Assam. Peace and order were established and the people 
began to live with confidence and security. Gadadhar Singha 
was a man of extraordinarily vigorous constitution and his 
dietetic vagaries have become traditional in the land. Gada- 
dhar Singha viewed with disfavour the growing influence of 
the Vaisnava monks ; he confiscated their property and put 
several of them to torture and death. 

King Gadadhar Singha was succeeded by his son Rudra 
Singha. The son was more statesmanlike than his father. 
He formulated a definite policy of his administration and 
exerted his utmost power to carry it out as far as time and 
circumstances would permit. He aimed at elevating his 
kingdom to the rank of a first-rate power in India. He began 
by reforming the internal administration of the land with a 
view to secure the highest degree of efficiency. With the 
resources of a fully developed state at his command he pro- 
posed to unfurl the flag of victory in the neighbouring Mughul 
territories and if possible to seize the throne of Delhi. He 
restored the Vaisnava abbots to their original homes, 
encouraged arts, literature and music, and remodelled the 
state army on the most up-to-date lines. The neighbouring 
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territories of Jayantia and Cachar were subdued and their 
chiefs made promises to help the Ahom King with men and 
provision when such aid would be solicited. The vassal 
chieftains on the Assam frontier were bound by treaty terms 
to render timely assistance to their liege-lord . Rudra Singha 
deputed agents in the garb of itinerant hermits to different 
places of India to study the customs of these places and 
collect informations regarding their resources and strength. 
When the preparations were completed the King left the 
capital and marched to Gauhati where his army was joined by 
those of his allies and the vassal chieftains. The King 
deputed messengers to the Rajas of different parts of India 
asking them not to offer him resistance in his expedition. The 
messengers came back with a reply from the Rajas that they 
would render all possible co-operation to the powerful Sweirga- 
maharaja of Assam if he attempted to occupy the throne of 
Delhi as the indignities hurled at them by the Mughul 
Badshahs were becoming more and more intolerable. Rudra 
Singha mobilised at Gauhati an army of 4,00,000 and he 
planned to enter into Mughul territories in November, 1714, at 
the end of the autumn harvest. When preparations were on 
foot for the march of the expedition Rudra Singha suddenly 
died at Gauhati in September, 1714. 

It will be easy to imagine the impression that would 
have been made by the dash and gallantry of the primitive 
mountaineers, who constituted the backbone of Rudra 
Singha’s legions, upon the ease-loving and discontented 
hosts of the Timurid generals. Emperor Aurangzeb had 
died seven yeeirs before; and Delhi, now reduced to a 
theatre of contest between rival powers, excited the cupidity 
of trans-border invaders. If the great'^css of a man is to be 
judged by the greatness of his designs and his conscious and 
rigorous efforts to uplift his country, apart from any success 
wnich finally meets his endeavours, Rudra Singha can be 
called Rudra Singha the Great. 
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THE SIEGE OF ASIR— A NEW STUDY 


Mr. K. K. Basu, M.A. 

T. N. J. College, Rhagalpur 

The capture of Asir was the crowning victory of the Mughul 
Emperor Akbar and it marked the hnal consummation of the 
Emperor’s imperialism and his territorial expansion. Asir, 
which is generally called Asirgarh or Asirgad was the citadel 
of the state of Khandesh that lay on the lower course of the 
Tapti having Buthanpur as its capital and was situated at a 
distance of twenty-five miles from the seat of government as 
the crow fiies to the north. Situated as it was on the road 
leading from the Mughul capital to the South, Khandesh 
commanded a position of unique strategic importance and 
thus held out an allurement to the Mughuls. 

Ordineirily, there are two sources of information relating 
to the conquest of Asir by the Mughuls. Of the two, one 
is an official account written mainly by the Mughul court- 
historians, viz . , Abul Fazl and Faizi Sirhindi and referred to 
in official despatches. I'he other is the exposition of the 
Jesuit Jerome Xavier, who accompanied Emperor Akbar in 
his campaigns against Asir, and which was put to press by 
Du Jarric. 

The official reports make out that the fall of Asir was 
brought about by the outbreak of pestilence in the garrison. 
According to the version of the Jesuit missionary it was by 
means of pre-emption that the Emperor had the ball at his 
feet. The sequel of events leading to the conquest of Asir 
which find attestation in the Jesuit's report may be read as 
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follows : The fall of Ahmadnagar to the Mughuls on 
August 1 6, i 600, gave a sound of alenm to the ruler of 
Khandesh and brought him to terms. Akbar, on his part, 
was ill at ease on account of Prince Selim having lifted 
his hands against him and was eager to accommodate matters 
with the chief of Khandesh. Thus, at the request of the 
Mughul Emperor, the Khandesh ruler paid his visit to 
Akbar’s court but was unfortunately run in. At this breach 
of faith, the Abyssinian commandant of Asir sent his son 
Mukarrab Khan to the court of Akbar to protest against his 
conduct. The agent was stabbed to death for his spirited 
behaviour and audacious replies. To the last the garrison 
maintained their ground. But the Mughuls were at the end 
of their resources as a result of insufficient supply of siege 
engines and the refractory conduct of Prince Selim. Akbar 
was thus forced to take recourse to bribery and the fort gale 
of Asir was opened by means of “ golden keys ” in January, 
1601. 

The account relating to the siege and fall of Asir has 
also been set forth by Fuzuni Astarabady, the Bijapuri 
historian in his Futuhat-i-Adil-Shahi. Though composed 
more than forty years after the conquest of Asir, his statement 
throws a new light on the subject and ascribes the outbreak 
of the pestilence among the defenders to the inglorious per- 
fidy committed by the Mughul Emperor. The present paper 
touches upon the narrative of Fuzuni regarding the capitula- 
tion and fall of Asir. 

FuzunVs Account 

In 994 H. (1586) Akbar, the Great Mughul, pitched upon 
the Deccan for purposes of territorial evi ansion. The con- 
quest of Asir being not effected till then, the Emperor sent 
a jarman to Prince Daniyal and Sipah-Salar Khan Khanan 
stating that Khizr Khan, the son of Raja Ali Khan, having 
turned rebellious had taken shelter in the fort of Asir ; under 
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the circumstances, the Prince and the Mughul General should 
proceed against the recalcitrant chief and exterminate his 
family that was both old and honourable. 

It next occurred to the mind of Emperor Akbar that the 
siege of Asir and Ahmadnagar could not be successfully 
carried out but with the alliance and material assistance of 
the Bljapur ruler, who in point of dignity, strength of army 
and well-filled treasury, was a potent and powerful factor in 
the politics of the South. The Emperor, therefore, rightly 
turned to forming a mairimonial alliance with Ibrahim Adil 
Shah 11 of Bljapur. Akbar, next, ordered a notable and 
experienced scribe of his court to compose a letter that was 
to be sent to the southern potentate. The epistle read as 
follows : — ■ 

“ To the King (of Bljapur) who resembles Alexander in 
eminence and whose court is high and exalted like the 
heavens 

“ The needfulness of co-ordination among the external 
senses and the call for fraternisation among the ruling houses 
speak of themselves. The excellent virtues and the stately 
deportment of your noble self and the intermittent report 
that is being brought to me about your admirable demeanour 
and incomparable bearing have contributed towards leaving 
a deep impression on my mind and increasing my 
attachment for you. There is hardly any moment when 
Your Majesty is not glorified or praised in my blooming 
court. You resemble the Sun in magnificance and splendour 
and your success is unprecedented : you are always present 
in my inmost thoughts. 

'* The congealing breath of air that emanates from your 
imperial court every morning and evening carrying tales of 
your achievements that shed lustre to the crown, viz., your 
excellent organisation, your sense of justice and equity, 
maintenance of internal security and order, has caused my 
enure satisfaction. May the garden of your sovereignty, 
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grandeur and good fortune and the orchard of Khelafat 
remain evergreen by the divine humidity. 

‘ ‘ In view of the fact that there is a mutual understanding 
and agreement between the Mughuls and the Adil Shahis 
from time immemorial i it behoves that a matrimonial relation 
should now be established between us for strengthening our 
old relations, so that, our enemies may thereby be put to fright 
and the sapling of their dynastic prosperity may be blown 
down by the tempestous tropical blast- ! 

It cannot be questioned that the countries in the 
Deccan have secured blushing honours under your auspices, 
and that the Almighty has consigned Peninsular India to 
your care. Our mutual relation now demands that you 
should establi.sh an invariable relationship with Prince 
Daniyal, the spoilt child of fortune, and thereby bring to 
bear a life-long amity and peace and not distrust and 
misunderstanding. Let there be no dearth of mutual union 
and concord in furtherance of our own interest and profit. 

“ Lastly, I have an eye to delegating the affairs of the 
conquered territories in the South to Prince Daniyal and 
getting back to my capital Agra. I feel assured that by 
carrying into execution my behest Your Majesty will catch 
on and find the course running smooth. May the blessing 
of Hazrat Muhammad and his glorious successors be on you ! 

I pray for your success.” 

On receipt of the above communication, Ibrahim Adil 
Shah 11 ordered his Secreteuy to set down in writing a proper 
and suitable reply, and in the sequel, he caused an 
ambassador to be sent to the Mughul court with the royal 
missive. 

The letter from the Bijapur ruler ran thus : — 

“ ‘ Oh Emperor, may the expanse of heaven remain as 

thy polo-field, 

And may the universe serve as thy polo-ground : 
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May victory ever remain with thy banner. 

And may unending conquest remain in thy circuit ! ’ 

“ Praise be to God ! Your marvellous and phenomenal 
note hung out a light of prudence and judgment. It acted 
like a delectable aroma that emerges from the tufts of the 
musk-deer and the sweet fragrance that issues out of the 
locks of a beautiful maid. It addled the wit of the solitary 
soul : it lightened the vision of the lonely wayfarer on the 
desolate meadow. 

“ Like Jacob, who derived pleasure from the interview 
which he had with Joseph, 1 experienced unique felicity when 
1 read between the lines of your note, every wording of which 
was high-wrought and inimitable and conveyed a fresh and 
happy idea and every wording of sympathy and fellow-feeling 
was wonderfully couched in super- excel lent vocabularies. 
In fine, the pages of my heart have been imprinted with the 
felicitous and exquisite turn of expressions contained in your 
letter. Further, the compliments that you have been kind 
enough to send me were as exhilarating as the aromatic 
Zephyr and they came like the autumnal breeze carrying 
a luminous and radiant jewelled necklace made of friendly 
mannerisms and ceremonious set phrases, and strengthened 
and reinforced our bond of union. In fact, the whiffing of the 
royal compassion has caused the blossoming of the bud of 
desire in the nursery of yearning and the garden of ambition 
became fresh and green by the watering of imperial favour. 

erse 

* The tree of ambition became evergreen by the shadow 

of royal sympathy. 

The garden that contained the saplings of longing 

looked fresh as a daisy T 

“ Your well-wishers deem it a grace of God and they 
thank him for it when you set out to Burhanpur and applied 

147— I290B 
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yourself to the siege of Asir and effected the conquest of 
Ahamadnagar. Thus the age sings in your praise. 

Verse 

Lo ! the shadow of prosperity hangs over the world 

And (thy) word of command has reached the skies, 

Indeed, the banner of (thy) sovereignty has been taken 

round 

The countries and the age ! ’ 

“ By the grace of God, the harbinger of happy tidings will, 
sooner or later, carry over the news of your having conquer- 
ed the empyrean, and the royal agents, like the Hudhud, 
which fetched the happy tidings (of Bi;anis) ficm Sabah (end 
took them to Solomon), will convey the news ol jcur lucky 
hit to your sympathisers and admirers. 

erse 

Whatever thoughts dost thou entertain for obtaining 

ascendancy 

Is sure to be crowned with success. ’ 

“It is contrary to all reasonable expectation that the 
unfortunate evil-deer (the son of Raja Ali Khan), who has 
been misled by his evil thoughts and made to waver Ircm 
the proper path of obedience and submission will, in spite 
of his military strength and material possessions, ever bring 
forth a change in the course of events that has been worked 
out with the help of your retinue and army. The mischief- 
maker dares not secure an access into the lair of the tiger or 
the den of the dragon or the haunt of the crocodile I With 
his army, the malefactor bore down upon some of my 
possessions, viz,, Kulhar and Man which were at the time 
bereft of proper protection. 
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Verse 

‘ When the game approaches its death, its gets near the 

hunter. 

Careless of consequences, the son of Belial came forth 

this side ; 

It is the lust of war that has made him expose himself 

to dangers. 

He is insensible to perils when he peeps out before 

the tiger ; 

Hardly can he score a success in this forest. 

For, it is here that haunt fearful tigers ! 

It is an uphill work to get flower from the garden 

Which is always protected by keepers on all its sides : 

When the insect hangs about the candle. 

It puts itself in danger and dues not compromise the 

flame, 

Alas, the Jazebel has run the course of its life. 

Death has cast forth grains for it near the net ; 

Ah me, the greed for countries makes him forget 

That he invites risks from the dragon ! 

“ At length, when the flame of disorder could not be 
blown out by the splashy words of advice, Jamshed Khan 
Habshi, a high noble of my court, was sent out against the 
hell-cat ; like a veritable death he proceeded with an 

invincible army and Inflicted a defeat on the reprobate — 

A complete victory was thus secured and a heavy spoil of 
WM collected. 

“ In conclusion, it need be admitted that the advantage 
that 1 have been able to gain hinges upon the sympathy and 
fellow-feeling that you entertain for me, and hence, 1 deem 
it needful to communicate the incident to you. 1 yield my 
assent to the proposal of establishing a matrimonial alliance 
betwixt us, which, to my mind, is essential for the 
maintenance of amity and concord. May the Almighty 
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confer His blessings on it, and may He bring it to pass.. ..It 
is hoped that, by divine assistance the garden of sovereignty 
and the spring-time of Khelafat will ever remain flourishing 
and continuous, and that the Omnipotent will carry into 
execution our heart's desire. 

The Preliminaries relating to the Siege of A sir 

With a view to conquest. Emperor Akbar marched out 
against Khandesh and Asir. Having placed Agra under the 
care of Quiij Mahammad Khan, he moved off with quick 
marches towards the south, crossed the Nerbadda and pitched 
his tents near Asir. The son of Raja Ali Khan, the luUr 
of KhandeoK, took refuge inside the impregnable fort of Asir 
with a huge army. The Emperor now placed the trenches 
in charge of the amirs and started off to Burhanpur (the 
capital of Khandesh). ' 

The Mughui artillery was put into action and the heavy 
firing blew out the water reservoirs tlrat were inside the 
fortress. " The garrison took alarm at the gushing out of 
water from the blown-up water tanks and made preparations 
for settling the differences with the besiegers. The ruler of 
Khandesh came out of his retreat and surrendered the fort 
to the besiegers. 

The vast treasure that had accumulated in the fort from 
a long time past was given up to the conquerors without 
much opposition. It is related that, such a huge quantity of 
grain was stored up in the granaries inside the fort that the 
prodigious Mughui army which consisted of 40,000 elephants 
and the same number of horse could not, in the course of a 
year, consume even a portion of the corn. 


' Burhanpur war, occupied in Match 31, 1600. 

2 The operations were begun in the early part of April, 1600, under rhe directions 
of Sheikh Farid of Bokhara (Miirtaza Khan) and Abul Fazl. 

^ Fuzuni calls him Khicr Khan. 
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The Second Stage of the Siege of Asir 

Having pulled himself up on the banks of the Nerbadda, 
Akbar sent a farman to the chief of Khandesh threatening 
him with disfavour and hostility if he did not come to terms. 
At the receipt of the imperial order, the ruler of the south 
lost his courage and decided to pay a visit to the Mughul 
court, but his foolish courtiers stood in the way. When it 
appeared that the Khandesh ruler was unwilling to 
submit, the Emperor became exasperated. “ What a 
foolery!” Akbar held forfh, “ had the chief appeared, 1 
would have, in consideration of the services of his late father, 
conferred honour on him.” 

Subsequently, it appeared that, on account of the 
invulnerability of the fort, no amount of physical exertion and 
activity on the part of thi besiegers could bring the garrison 
to obedience. The Emperor, therefore, took recourse to 
strategem and diplomacy. He dt-spalched a Burhanpuri 
grocer, who was in Mughul pay, with po sonous drugs to the 
inmates of Asir. The said grocer conveniently met the 
garrison and represented to them lliat he was one of their 
party and that he wanted to bring inside all his merchandise 
and gold that were lying outside the fortifications. At first, the 
warders refused him admittance, but subsequently, through 
imprudence and appetite for the gold and other possessions 
that the grocer owned, they gave him an access to the fort. In 
a moment of inadvertance on the part of the pickets, the poison 
was thrown into the reservoir tanks. In the sequel, those 
who took the poisonous water met with their death, and thus, 
in course of time there was a pestilential outbreak of blood- 
dysentry which caused a heavy mortality among the garrison. 
Except the Emperor and the grocer no other living soul was 
cognizant of the secret. At last matters came to such a pass 
that the defenders of Asir acknowledged their defeat and the 
ruler of Khandesh paid his homage to the Mughul Emperor 
and received, in return, awards and favours from him. 
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When the affair was given the finishing touch the Mughul 
Emperor paid his visit to the fort. In commemoration of the 
event, the chief of the fortress made a parade of his elephants 
dressed in costly trappings and rich draperies. The Emperor 
set his eyes on the demonstration of prodigious wealth and 
took the ruler of Asir to task. “How ill advised ! ’ Akbar 
addressed him in rebuff, ‘ * if only you had given this wealth to 
your soldiery, they would have buttoned me up by this time !” 
The chief hid his diminished head and made no reply. 

After the conquest of Asir, the whole of Khandesh passed 
to the vlughul officers. Meantime, it transpired that Prince 
Selim who had been deputed against the Rana of Udaipur, 
having given up the offensive, had maie his return to Agra 
with the intention of seizing the imperial crown. Upon this, 
the Emperor changed his mind and instead of conquering 
the whole of the South, he set on his return march to the 
capital. But before he had set out, Akbar entrusted the 
South to Khan-i-Khanan and read him a sermon. “ Your 
father,” the Emperor held forth, “ was my well-wisher and 
bosom friend and he always held out his helping hand to 
me. It is in return of his services that I have exalted you 
to the skies, conferred on you glory and distinction and 
raised you to the proud and dignified position once enjoyed 
by your late father. I have placed Prince Daniyal under 
your care and married him to your daughter, so that, 
he can claim fraternal relation with you. It is now your 
bounden duty that you should conquer the South and confer 
it on the Prince. If any assistance is required on that score, 

1 shall readily lend my forces to your help.” 

The Emperor next sent for Prince Daniyal and when the 
latter reached the court Akbar gave him a lesson. The 
Prince was told that the South had been conquered in his 
interest and that, on account of his marriage with the daughter 
of Khan-i-Khanan, he should honour and respect his father-in- 
law, who would, in return prove serviceable to him. 
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AURANGZEB’S SHARE IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE WORK OF THE EMPIRE 

Mr. Shri Ram Sharma, M.A. 

O. A.. I/. College^ lMhort5 
(A bsiract) 

The part that the Mughul Emperors played in the adminis- 
tration of the country has attracted the allenticn of all students 
of Indian History. We have no detailed knowledge about 
the way in which Akbar discharged his administrative func- 
tions. General statements by European travellers and by 
Abdul Latif in his Safar Nama shed some light on Jahangir’s 
methods of work. Several European travellers describe for 
us the way in which Shah Jahan dealt with the business of 
the government in the open court. For the reign of 
Aurangzeb we have the Akhbarai to depend upen frem 
which it is possible to draw a vivid picture of the way in which 
Aurangzeb controlled the business of the government. 1 he 
present paper makes an attempt at describing the various 
ways in which Aurangzeb discharged his administrative func- 
tions. The working of Diwan-i-Am-o-Khas is studied in 
detail, the administration of justice by the Emperor in the 
Diwan-i-Adalat is described and the work dene in the Ghusl 
Khana and the Khilwat Khana discussed mostly on the basis 
of information contained in the Ak.bharat. The result, if it 
confirms certain general statements usually made about 
Aurangzeb's pMt in business, also tries to correct several 
>vrong notions hitherto held. 
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MAHARAJA ABHEY SINGH OF JODHPUR 
AND THE TACTICS OF THE NIZAM 

Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Sahityacharya 

fodhpur 

When Maharaja Abhey Singh, the newly appointed 
Governor, took charge of Gujrat in 1730 A.D., the condition 
of the province was deteriorating. The Maralha officers 
were ravaging the country w.thoul any opposition and the 
Imperial revenue also was left to the mercy of these marau- 
ders. Consequently the whole province was threatened with 
severe famine. 

Under these circumstances, when Peshwa Baji Rao I 
arrived at Ahmedabad to plunder ihe province, the Maharaja 
persuaded him to side with (he Emperor and sent him against 
Triinbak Rao Dabhade — the commander of the Raja of 
Satara. But the Nizam, who had joined Trimbak Rao on 
account of his jealousy with the Peshwa, tried his level best 
to misrepresent the whole affair at the Mughul court and 
create a division between the Peshwa and the Emperor. 

This second ' letter of Maharaja Abhey Singh, reproduced 
here, will show the real condition of the province at that time 
and the underhand tactics as adopted by the Nizam.. 

(Top and marginal lines in Maharaja's own handwriting.) 

We did all this to protect the Imperial province, but the 
Nawab and the Emperor did not pay any heed to it. Now 

1 This is the second letter which was written by the Maharaja, in this connection, 
on the same day. 
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they will see the consequences, but they cannot blame us for 
the result . Communicate all this to the Na wab and arrange 
for early remittance of money. Here is a great scarcity of 
grain. \l^hatever was avail^lbIe has already been consumed, 
hence we cannot pull on any longer without money. Inform 
the Nawab of every thing clearly, and if he is not prepared 
to do any thing, get his permission and come back. It is our 
command. 

{Contents of the Royal Seal ) 

By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, king of kings, .supreme prince, Maharaja Shri 
Abhaisingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun, and Vinayak — may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 

(Approval of the letter in Maharaja' s own calligraphy .) 

It is our command. 


(Letter) 

By command of the illustrious, sovereign ruler, king or 
kings, supreme prince, Maharaja Shri Abhaisinghji ’ and his 
heir-apparent Shri Ramsinghji, Bhandari Amarsingh and 
Purohit Vardhaman should note their favours. 

Some time back we had sent you a letter and, therefore, 
you should discuss the points mentioned therein with the 
Nawab ^ and settle everything accordingly. 

Recently we have received a letter from Baji Rao ' in 
which he has stated that relying on the words and 
commands of the Maharaja (us) he has served the Emperor"’ 


- Mahataja Abhaisingh was the* luler of Marw.Yr r.iicl ;he nrvv Cf ^ crnf:r of Cnjrat. 

** The Nawab or Khan Daman wa.s tlio minister of Vluhaininaii bhali at that 

lime. 

* Baji Rao I became Peshwa in 1720 A.D. and died in 1740 .\.D 
Bmperor Muhammad Shah^ruled from 1719 fo 1748 A.D. 

148-I290B 
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whole-heartedly, in the battle against Trimbak Rao '' and 
others. He made no difference in the commands of Maharaj 
(us) and the Emperor, and has rendered good services. But 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk^ has recently sent him the original orders 
of the Emperor communicated to him (Nizam), to Bangash," 
an 1 to us, and informed him that while such are the orders of 
.the Emperor he is weakening the side of the invaders by 
fighting against his own men. On whose assurance is he 
doing all this '? The Emperor has already ordered for his 
capture and punishment. This information has disheartened 
him (Baji Rao). Though he was already getting such news 
from different sources, yet we retained him by giving assu- 
rances. At present, after reading the original letters, he 
being perplexed has lost his wits, relies more on this news 
and intends to leave us. We had already written to the 
Nawab to send a Firman (a letter communicating Emperor’s 
favours) in his name, but the same has not yet been received. 
Therefore arrange immediately to dispatch the Pitman, etc., 
as was stated in our previous letter. 

We are yet keeping him hereby giving assurances. Though 
the Nizam is gaining confidence yet he (Nizam) would suffer. 
Though the Nawab relies on the Nizam to such an extent, 
yet he (Nizam) behaves like this. At present Kantha ” has 
gone there (to the Nizam), but if he intends to come this side, 
he will be killed. You should explain every thing to the 
Nawab, so that afterwards he and the Emperor may not 
blame us. To avoid all this, bring every thing to the notice 

^ frimbak Rao Dabhade was the commander in-chief of Shahuji*s army and had 
joined the Nizam to reduce the power of Peshwa Baji Rao I. 

7 Nizam-ul'Mulk TAsaf Jah) Chinkulich Khan conquered the Deccan by intrir^uet^ 
and money and in lime became a virtua^y indepen.!imt ruler of it. 

® Muhammad Khan Bangasli, the Afghan Eoldicr of fortune, founded Farrukhabad 
a.s his capital and gradudly acquired the territory from the modern Aligarh to the 
south-eastern boundary of the present Cawnpore district. He died in 1743 A.D. 

9 Kanthaji K;idam Bande was one of the two most piominent Mataiha o^Freis In 
Guiral 
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of the Nawab. By disclosing the imperial secrets to Baji 
Rao the Nizam has done a great harm to the Emperor, yet the 
present Imperial Court keeps such sort of information about 
the services of its officers. Tell every thing plainly. This is 
our command. 

Dated the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra (Vikram) 
Samvat 1787 (Shravanadi), (10th April, 1731 A.D.j, camp 
Ahmadabad . 
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THE TURKISH DUODENAL CYCLE AND 
MUGHUL FARMANS 

Mr. G. H. Khare 

Bhiirata Itihasa Sanishodhak.0 Mandala, Poona 

Since the establishment of the Muhammadan religion in 
South Western Asia many of the Muhammadan ruling dynas- 
ties, out of zeal for the religion, introduced Hijra year 
(lunar year of about 354 days) as the official era in their 
administrative dealings. But owing to the irregularity and 
other defects of the era, they found it very unsuitable for 
administrative purposes, especially for collecting land revenue 
which mainly depended on harvests which in their turn 
depend on the solar year. So cilmost all these very dynasties 
appear to have given up the use of that religious era in 
administration and adopted some type of solar year to avoid 
inconvenience . 

The same thing happened in India also. For in the 
Deccan the Shuhur sana (a type of solar year which begins 
with the entrance of the Sun into the Mrga constellation) came 
into vogue soon after the beginning of the Bahmani kingdom- 
I have not as yet seen how the Delhi Sultans managed to 
overcome the inconveniences of the Hijra era when used in 
administration ; but Akbar introduced his llahi era and the 
inconveniences of the Hijra era were not experienced. 
Jahangir continued the use of the Ilahi era and reaped the 
same benefit as Akbar. in Shahjahan's time the Fasll era (also 
a solar year) was introduced both in North and South India ; 
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but as far as I know it was never mentioned in royal farmcns 
until at least the regime of Shah ‘Alam 1. 

During the whole of the Mughul period the Turkish duo- 
denal cycle seems to have been very freely referred to in 
imperial farmans ; but unfortunately only a few know 
what it is. Even works such as Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Encyclopedia of Islam and ‘Ain-i-At(bari give us no inform- 
ation beyond occasional mention.' 

This cycle is termed variously as Sanawat-i-Turky, 
Muchal arid Duw^da sal-i-l'urky* and consists of twelve solar 
years. Every new year seems to begin when the Sun enters 
Aries and consequently every new year's day falls bn the 21st 
of March (new style) generally. Each year is given a sepa- 
rate name of some animal and wherever may be the mention 
of this year, the animal name is always followed by the 
Turkish word meaning a year. Following are. the twelve 
Turkish animal names with their English versions.* 


) 

( 1 ) ) 

(2) Jjd O;! 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) JiJ 

( 6 ) 1 

(7) 

(8) JAi 

(9) Jii 


I’he mouse year 

The cow year 
The leopard year 
The hare year 
The crocodile year 
The snake year 
The horse year 
The sheep year 
The monkey year 


^ See for iii»tauce the Bulletin of the School of Or ienlal Siudies, Vol. IX, Part 4 and 
Vol. X. Part I. An article has appeared there under the caption ‘ Various era* and 
calendars used in the countries of Islam, but nothing has hcen said of this cycle ex 
cep tint; *ts mention in one or two places. 

* Philloll : Higlier Persian Grammar, published by the Calcutta UtiiversHr* 
p. 2U3. 

3 Ibid., p. 204. 
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( 1 0) fowl year 

(11) i-W The dog year 

( 1 2) J*5 } The hog year 

As the people of Tibet, Siam or Thaistan, Annam, Cam- 
bodia, French Indo-China, China, Japan, Egypt, Persia and 
other countries either used or even now use this cycle in some 
form or other, some insignificant variations have been delec- 
ted in these animal names. Thus cow, leopard, crocodile, 
fowl are .substituted by bull, tiger, dragon, bird, respectively. 

Scholars owing to their ignorance of this cycle have 
committed very interesting mistakes. 1 bus Phillolt in his 
Higher Persian Grammar spelt the word incorrectly as 

iJji ^ In the Imperial Farmans'' (IF) by Diwan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri and in the Loan Exhibition of Indian Antiquities 
(LEIA) this very word has been spelt as nil and respec- 
tively.* Again in IF and have been mis-spelt 

as Bakha Kui and Yuskan. In LEIA and 

have been mis-spelt as and ' In Faramin-us-Sala- 

tin (FS) by Bashlr-ud-din Ahmad, has been twice 

misspelt as and has been incorrectly written 

as 

I now give below a table of references from Mughul docu- 
ments to the year-names of this cycle in a chronological order 
which shows how often these were mentioned in Mughul 
fatmana. 


• P. 204. 

• Unfortunately the IF does not contain the Persian transcriptions of the jarmanu 
and hence 1 am not able to !?ivc the spellings of IP in *^wrsiaTi characters. li is also io 
be regretted that the pages in IF are unnumbered. The reader will find thaae readings 
in the Erxjjlieh translations of farmans Nos. 6, 14 and 15. 

e P. 45. 

? Pp. 55 and 45. respectively. 

• P. 3, No4;p. 16. No II. 

9 P. 31. No »9. 
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Source where the Details of the Hate Converfion of ilie The year-name of 
oiigiW document from the dorn da'e into the th:. duodenal cycle 

ts to be found. mcnl. Christian recVon- mentioned in the 

irijr. . document. 


BlSiVl collec- ( 22 JamSdi I. 

(1) tion \ I''-11-I6C0 A-D. i 

llOOOA.H. 

{ 24 Atnardad. 

(2) FS, p. 4, No.4 jRy'Wof 5-8-1612 A.D. ; 


I 31 Khwurdacl, . 

^3) FS, p. 48, No.3() \ Ry 10 oi 12-6- 1615 A.D, 


[ I ^ Rajab- 

(4) FS. p. 56. No. 5 i ] 27-6-1618 A.D. 

■■ I 1027 A. H. ? 

('ll Shabriwar, 

(5) FS, p. 46, No.29 \ Ry 14 of 24-8-1619 A.D. 

I 1 Jahangir 

! ( Shahriwar, ) 

^6i FS. p. 48. No.3l ; \ Ry 18 of f 18-9-1623 A.D. 

V Jahangir 


(7) IF, t 


17 Mihr. Ry 1 i 


( ! / i\ 
6 of 


Shahja- | -29-9-1633 A.D. 


(8) FS. p. 61,No.42 


I 12 Rajab, 1 

\ h 26-3-1659 A.D. 

I 1069 A.H. ) 


: ( 26 Muhar- ^ 

; 1 lam, 1070 I 

(9) FS, p. 16. No.l I| { A.H.Ry3of \ 3-10-1659 A.D. j 

I Alamgir 1,'“ I 


■ ( 9Zul-hijja, ] 

MO i LEIA, p. 55 3jRy of \ 6.8.I660A.D. 

I ‘Alamgii !. ) 




BhSrnta Itihisa .Samshodlialca Mandala, Poona. 
Regnal year. 

1* The date ia irregular. 
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I 1 

Source where the j Details of the dale 

original document ; from the dnni 

it to he found. • menL 

j 

Conversion of the 
date into the 
Christian reckon- 

The year -name of 
the duodena] cycle 
mentioned in the 
document. 

(llTS.p. 76, No.48 

( 5 Rabi‘l, 1 

1 2 • 
of ‘Alarngir ! ) 

7-10-1662 A. D. 


'I2>!LEJA. p.45 

i 

! 1 1 Safar j 

RyH 

V of ‘Alamgir 1 ) 

30-5-I67I A.D. 

1 

( l3j:FS p.120. No.81 

|23Rabi ‘!. 1 
]Ry37 \ 

! of ‘Alamgir I ) 

14-11 1693 A.D. 


M4); FS, p. 132. 

No. 9! 

( l4 Rajab, 1 

i Ry49 [ 

1 of ‘Alamgii ! 

22-8-1703 A.D. 


flSliFS, p. 19. No.l2 

1 7 Safar, Ry 5 | 
of ‘Alamgir > 

1 II I 

10-10-1758 A.D. 


. 

'16j LEIA, p. 32 

1 29 Sha‘ban, ] 

‘ of‘AlamgirII ' 

27.4-i73f> A.D. 


(I7)'FS. p.32. No.l9 

( 21 Muhar- 
> ram, !! ’« 

; of Shah : 

1 ‘Alam !! 1 

18-3-1770 A.D. 

UlJjJ 

(ISilFS, p. 33.No.20 

1 II Rabi *lb 1 

J Ry II V 

! of Shah ; 

i ‘Alam li ! 

3-7-1770 A.D. 


! 

1 

'i9.) IF, 14 & 13 ! 

( 3 Jamadi H, | 
7Ryl3 

* of Shfih ! 

^ ‘Alam II 1 

13-9-1771 A.D. ^ 

i 



All these documents are not concerned with any political 
matter. They refer to some land grant, remission of taxes 
etc. As such it was necessary for the government officers 
and the grantee to know from what harvest of a solar year 
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th^ orqier contain^ in*the.docum«Rt -ahould .be .executecL -.In 
almost all those documents either of the two fkharrf or 
rabi*) harvests is specifically mentioned and the usage clearly 
shows how Mughul rulers were obliged to adopt the solar 
year in civil administration. 

This table shows that if you want to know the Turkish 
year-name corresponding to any Cluristian year, you should 
just subtract 4 from the number of the Christian year, divide 
the remainder by 12 and the year-name, corresponding to the 
number in the new remainder, from the first table is the true 
Turkish year-name. But as every new year of this cycle 
began on the 20th or 2 1 st of March (new style), yoii will have 
to subtract 4 instead of 3 from the number of the Christian 
year if the date in that year falls between 1 st of January and 
20th or 21st of March of that year.’"’ 

In Patell’s chronology it is stated that in the month of 
Muharram, 1 138 A.H., 565 cycles [of this reckoning] ” had 
elapsed, and the fourth hare] year of the follow- 

ing cycle was in progress. But according to my method of 
computation the serpent year was in progress and the tables 
given infra in the same book actually show that the Chinese 


In the above table I have priven the names of duodenal cyclic years as ocuring in 
the documents in the last column. Where I found any Irregularity in the y^r-names 
according to my method of computation, it is shown in the parenthesis just after the 
documentary year-name. ' About these irregularities I must write a few words. Some 
of them may be only apparent and not real. For it may be the object of the grantoi 
that the particular grant sKou'dcome into force, not from the solar year corresponding 
to the dale of the grant, but from the year mentioned in the document, fn case of 
Shuhur Sana I hfive actually come acros.s seme instances, where the Shuhur sana does 
not coincide with* the date of the document; hut to some year previous to the date of 
the document. Moreover the irregularities in lhi:i fable belong to the documcnift'from 
FS and I must note with much regret that after a thorough examination of many a 
document from FS, I have come to the conclusion that the hook has not bean edited 
with as much care as it should have been,- 
Words in the bracket are mine. 

51 . 

14^-12908 
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yciar^nanie of the year corresponding to 1 138 A.H. was Yih* 
Se (wood-serpent). 

Postscript 

While writing the above article 1 had the impression that 
Ain-i-Alzbarl does not mention the Turkish duodenal cycle. 
But 1 wzis mistaken. Since then I had the opportunity of 
going through the Ain in translation and I found that Abu’l- 
fadl, its author, describes this cycle or era at some length and 
gives its other name Aighurl. In it he lays down the method 
of knowing the animal name of a particular yeeir thus*’ — (1) 
Add I to the number of the years of the Syromacedonian era 
and divide the sum by 12 ; or (11) add 7 to the number of the 
years of the Maliki era and divide the sum by 12; the animal 
name corresponding to the number of the remainder in each 
case will be the name of that particular year . 

When Abu’l-fadl wrote the third book or rather the chapter 
on the eras from the third book of the Ain, 1905 years of the 
Syromacedonian era*'* or 5 1 6 of the Maliki era'® had already 
elapsed. Thus by the method given above we get the 7th, 
I.C., the YQnt(c:-j;-i) year of the duodenal cycle current at that 
time. The Ain is supposed to have been completed in the 
42nd regnal year (1597-98 A.D.) of Akbar.®® According to 
my method of computation this year must be named as 
Takhaqui ((;_#y‘^). Akbar’s 40th regnal year has been 
named as Qui in one of his own farmans.-' I’he same 
result is arrived at by my method. Akbar's 39th 


W P. 171. People of China and Japan use one sixty year cycle which is the combine 
tion of the duodenal cycle and five elements, otz. , wood, 6re, earth, metal, water- 

Aln-i-Akkar^t Vol. H, translated by Jarret, B;oiiotheca Indo-Mosicmica seiiaa, 
pp. 20. 29. 

w ftiU.p. 25. 

Ibid., p. 29; but 515 according to Gladwin's version of the Am, p. 233. 

fcbflrl, Vol. 1. translated by Blochmann, Biography of Abol-fa^l, p. 
XXX. B. IM. series. 

« BBRAS, Voi. XXI. pp. 161. 
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regnal year, therefore, must naturally be named as Yunt 
It follows, then, that the chapter in the Ain dealing 
with the eras must have been written in the 39th year of 
Akbar’ s reign ; no matter when the Ain as a whole was 
completed. 

^ We shall Kct the same result, I suppose, if we m the years of other eras ^iverr 
in tlic ^in into the regnal year of Akbar. 
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HUMAYUN AND MALDEO 

Mr. Nishith Ranjan Ray, M.A. 

Victoria Institution, Calcutta 

A study of the relation between the Mughul Durbar and 
the Rajput states has hitherto been based mainly on the 
records of the contemporary Muhammadan writers. Interest- 
ing results are, however, revealed when Rajasthani sources 
are studied, for the latter throw, not unoften, light on events, 
which for reasons of their own, did not find mention in the 
writings of the courtier-historians of the Mughul Durbar. 
Perhaps an undue emphasis has hitherto been laid on the 
Muslim version of the events. In the interest of proper and 
impartial history, it is necessary that we should take non- 
Muslim sources into consideration as well. The importance 
of the Rajput sources is more readily accepted when it is 
remembered that unfortunately the Rajputs and the Muslims 
being more often enemies than friends, the account of the 
latter writers is not always free from prejudice and partiality. 
The late Dr. Tessitori took immense pains to show in the 
pages of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal * the 
importance of Rajasthani literature consisting of historical 
poems, commemorative songs, stray couplets, Pidhiyas or 
geneologies, Vatas, Khyats or chronicles and biographical 
notices, as materials for the construction of medieval history 
from the non- Muslim point of view. In the words of the 
late Doctor, “ the Rajasthani chroniclers draw before us a 




1919. 
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picture of the Rajput life under the Emperors and- at the 
mine time of the Imperial life as seen through Rajput 
spectacles ; and just as the Muhammedah chronicles are more 
copious in particulars referring to the Muhammadans, the 
Rajasthani chroniclers are so in particulars referring to the 
Rajputs. By producing his very learned and exhaustive 
notes on the Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana, 
Dr. Fessitori heis laid scholars interested in the reconstruction 
of an important branch of Indian history under a deep debt 
of obligation. 

Maldeo, the Rathor ruler of Marwar (1 532-1 562) , has 
been condemned by the Muslim annalists for his alleged act 
of faithlessness in refusing to offer help and protection to 
Emperor Humayun, after the latter was defeated at the battle 
of Bilgram and deprived of his throne by the Afghan leader, 
Sher Khan. According to several Muslim writers, Maldeo 
had formerly professed allegiance to Humayun and had 
promised to help him. *‘This Maldeo had sent letters to 
Bakkhar, declaring his loyalty, and offering assistance in 
effecting the subjugation of Hindustan.” ' It was, therefore, 
a serious breach of faith on his part to iiave refused shelter 
to Humayun when he was in most need of it. If we are to 
judge Maldeo's conduct on the evidence of this statement, 
then undoubtedly it is indefensible. But fortunately, other 
evidences are available as well, and these bear out the injustice 
the Rathor chieftain had received at the hands of contempo- 
rary and later Muslim writers. To understand Maldeo’s 
position it is necessary to review the political situation in 
Northern India in the eventful years leading to Sher Shah’s 
accession to power. 

Babur died before he could consolidate his newly-con- 
quered territories and it fell upon his son and successor to lay 
secure the fouridation of Timurid rule in India. But by 


> Tahakat i-Akbmi. Elliot. V. p. 21 1. 
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character and temperament Humayun was unfit to play the 
role expected of him, and he allowed mattes to drift as they 
liked. Taking advantage of his lack of energy and far- 
sightedness, enemies raised up their heads in several quarters 
and a bid for political supremacy in India was made by a 
number of powerful claimants. Bahadur Shah in Gujarat 
and Sher Khan in Bihar and Bengal were the two most 
formidable enemies of the Timurid power. Nor was the 
enmity confined to Muslim ranks. Though most of the 
Rajput States in Western and Central India had entered into 
a state of decadence since the death of Rana Sanga, there 
WEM at least one principality whose ruler felt himself strong 
enough to take advantage of the political confusion and 
set up a strong and powerful Hindu state. This ambi- 
tious prince was Ray Maldeo of Marwar. At the time 
of his accession his authority was practically confined to the 
districts of Jodhpur and Sojhat. Even the collateral branches 
of the Rathor family defied his authority. Maldeo proceeded 
cautiously and handled the situation with considerable tact 
and determination. According to Rajasthani accounts, he 
proceeded to bring the southern provinces of Marwar under 
control, and having subjugated Sivana constructed a chain of 
strong fortresses on the eastern boundary of his kingdom . 
Thereupon he turned to the north and north-east where he 
defeated Vikramdeo, the ruler of Merta and annexed his 
principality. Sometime earlier he had taken occupation of 
Sachor and constructed there a well-defended fortress. In 
1541 he turned against Bikaner, and, having defeated and 
killed in battle its ruler jetsi, annexed his state to Jodhpur 
(MS. 30 of Des. Cat. of Bardic and Historical MSS., Sec. 1, 
pt. II, J.A.S.B., 1919). While Maldeo was thus conducting 
his victorious campaigns, Humayun and Bahadur Shah were 
involved in war with each other. This Bahadur- Humayun 
contest gave Maldeo the opportunity to carry out his aggres- 
sive designs. 
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The death of Bahadur Shah in 1 537 relieved Humayun 
of a serious rival and Maldeo of a potential enemy. But 
Humayun’s position was far from secure. In the east Sher 
Khan had assumed considerable power and had openly 
defied the authority of the Mughul Emperor. In the contest 
that followed, the sluggish Humayun came out worsted and 
Sher Khan’s star was on the ascendant. In May, 1540, 
Sher Khan defeated Humayun in the battle of Bilgram and 
occupied the throne of Delhi. Finding his cause all but lost 
Humayun fled to Agra, and thence to Lahore. In this 
moment of extreme adversity he sought shelter in various 
quarters. During this period of wanderings Humayun paid 
a visit toBhakkar towards the end of January, 1542.“ There 
Maldeo sent an envoy and offered to join Humayun with a 
force 20,000 strong.'' He is said to have promised “to 
offer assistance to Humayun in effecting the subjugation of 
Hindustan.’’"’ According to Rajasthani version Humayun 
applied for help to Maldeo, and in response to the appeal, 
the latter agreed to help the Emperor with an army 50,000 
strong." It appears probable that Maldeo originated the pro- 
posal of alliance, since with him it was the outcome of a 
deliberate plan of action. Humayun left Bhakkar towards 
the close of September, 1541, and laid siege to the castle of 
She wan. Hence Maldeo must have sent his message in all 
probability sometime between February and early September, 
1541. Maldeo was emboldened to take this step in view of 
several considerations, which Dr. Qanungo in his ‘Sher 
Shah fully discusses. Since June, 1641, Sher Shah had 
been absent in Bengal with a vast army, suppressing 
Symptoms of provincial rebellion. An Afghan conlingeni 

^ 28th Ramjan, Jan. 26, 1541. 

Ak!^€tri-nama, I, 362. 

^ Tafikh-i*Sind, 280. 

5 Tahakflt-i'Akhari, Elliot, V. p. 211. 

® Biawcawarnath Reu» Sh^ai PrSchin RsjavumMf p. 160. 

^ Qf^muo^Sher Shah, p. tl'h. 
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50,000 - strong been away in Ghdkkar country. Besides, 
Sher Shah-s authority in Gwalior and Malwa was far 
from consolidated as yet. Maldeo's position was now well- 
established. His “banner waved over 52 districts and 84 
forts.”" He possessed immense wealth from salt-manu- 
facture of Sambhar and other lakes. He commanded an 
army 50,000 strong Besides the neighbouring states of 
Gujarat (since Bahadur Shah’s death in 1 537) and Mewar 
(since the second sack of Chitor, 1 534-35) had entered into 
decline. Maldeo had, therefore, strong reasons to induce 
him to promise help to Humayun. Besides, Maldeo knew 
that enmity with Sher Shah could not be long postponed. 
According to Rajasthani records, Kalyanmal, son of Jetsi, 
ruler of Bikaner, whom Maldeo had defeated and killed in 
battle, had fled to Sher Shah and urged upon him the 
necessity of crushing Maldeo.’" With the example of Rana 
Sanga before him, Maldeo prepared to attack Muslim 
dominion at a time when it had a weak representative like 
Humayun, and when Sher Shah’s power was yet to be con- 
solidated. The Rathor ruler rightly calculated that if 
Humayun responded to his call and made common cause 
with him, he would be able to mould the course of events in 
a manner as would suit his interests. The moment was 
favourable enough, and with unmistakable instinct Maldeo 
discerned the possibilities of the situation. But Humayun 
failed him at this critical moment when after long and ardu- 
ous waiting the hour to strike had .arrived. Humayun, 
however, seems to have laid thore hopes upon acquiring 
Sind and Gujarat and accordingly made no response to 
Maldeo’s offer of alliance. Bent upon the recovery of 3ind 
and Gujarat, the Mughul Emperor spent nearly a yeai in futile 
warfare. Shah Husain Arghun, the ruler of Thatta tempo- 

^ Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Volume, Pt. 2, p. 286. 

3 Tod— Annala of Maiwar. 

to T.A.5.B., 1919, p. 43. Bisweswar Reu, Bhdrai Prichin Rd/aoqfifscr,-. p. 166. 
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rized and wasted six valuable months of Humayun." These 
futile activities only aggiavated Humayun’s distress. “In 
this extremity he resolved upon marching to Maldeo, one 
of the faithful zamindars of Hindusthan, who at that time 
surpassed all the zamindars of Hindusthan in power and in 
number of forces.... . From jesalmir he marched with 
all possible speed till he reached the country of Maldeo. 
Then he sent one Samsuddin Mahammad Atka Khan to 
Maldeo at Jodhpur, while he himself halted for a few 
days.”'* He arrived on 17th Rabi 11, 949 H. = July 31, 
1542.'’’ Humayun’s arrival within Maldeo’s territories was 
least expected. Twelve months had passed by since Maldeo 
sent his message, and no reply was sent to it. The oppor- 
tunity had slipped off through sheer negligence. Maldeo 
had now fully realised the helplessness of the situation. He 
knew that under the changed circumstances, his project had 
not the remotest chance of success, “When Maldeo was 
informed of the Emperor’s helplessness he v.’as much alarm- 
ed, for he knew that he had not sufficient forces of his own 
to withstand Sher Khan.”^' Sher Shah had in the meantime 
been keeping close watch over the movements of Humayun 
and Maldeo. At about the time Humayun’s agent arrived 
at Jodhpur, Sher Shah had also sent his own envoy to 
Maldeo’s court. Thus two agents representing Iw'o rival 
claimants simultaneously sought Maldeo s assistance. With 
characteristic precision Maldeo understood the implications of 
the situation. Humayun’s w'as a lost cause and his rival’s 
power was well-established and had almost become invul- 
nerable. He studied the situation dispassionately and closed 
with Sher Shah’s offer. Humayun~nama '* preserves for us 

Tahakot-i- Ak}>ari, L^Iliot, V, p. 207. 

Tahakflt-i-Ak^ari. Ihid. Elliot. V. p, 211. 

Akhar-nama I. p. 372. 

TabakaU-Akhori, Elliot, V, p. 212. 

Humayun-namat Beveridge, p. 154. 

I50-I290B 
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a letter alleged to have been sent by Sher to Maldeo. The 
letter ran as follows — “By whatever means you know and 
can use, capture that king. If you will do this, I will give 
you Nagor and Alwar and whatever place you ask for.” 
(Quoted by Mulla Surkh in h:s letter to Humayun.) It is not 
clearly stated if any formal treaty was concluded between 
Maldeo and Sher Shah. But since the former is found ruling 
over these territories immediately after, there is reason to 
believe that a formal treaty was actually drawn up. Maldeo 
could not, therefore, offer Humayun any help, but he 
was even expected to make a captive of him. But he could 
hardly persuade himself to adopt any harsh measure against 
a dethroned Prince seeking protection from him. Such a 
conduct was incompatible with Rajput sense of chivalry. 
Following Humayun’s arrival Maldeo sent him “the 
customciry gifts of fruits and some ashrafis and armour.’’*' 
But since the conclusion of the treaty with Sher Shah, 
it was no longer possible for him to persist in friendly 
attitude. “The above-mentioned (Maldeo) made excuses 
and sent a small gift of fruits. But no sign of loyalty was 
visible which could comfort His Majesty. It was clearly 
the intention of Maldeo that his unwelcome guest should no 
longer stay within his dominions. He was “afraid that 
Sher Khan should be annoyed and send a large army to his 
territory against Humayun. To keep the Emperor in igno- 
rance Maldeo detained the envoy Atka Khan and did not 
give him permission to return. But Atka Khan contrived to 
ascertain what was passing through the mind of Maldeo, 
and went off without any formal dismissal.”*’' Meanwhile, 
Mulla Surkh, Humayua’s ex-librari"?.i. had arrived at Jodh- 
pur, if not as an accredited agent, certainly to plead the 
ex-Emperor’s cause. But Maldeo’s alliance with Sher Shah 

W Humayan-nama, Beveridge, p. 154. 

J'luKar — Tazkirat-uUwaqiat, quoted in Qanungo-5Aer Shah, p. 273, 

Elliot, V, p. 212. 
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had radically altered the situation and he contrived to send 
a warning to Humayun. “March at once from wherever 
you are, for Maldeo intends to make you a prisoner. Put no 
trust in his words. It is clear from the above accounts 
that while Maldeo wished that Humayun should not prolong 
his stay in his kingdom, Maldeo loathed the idea of deli- 
vering Humayun into Sher Shah’s hand. He connived at 
Atka IChan s withdrawal. Humayun, greatly disappointed, 
thereupon withdrew from Jodhpur. The Rajasthani records 
give a different explanation of Humayun’s withdrawal. 
“Humayun stayed near Mandor for about 3 or 4 months. At 
that time the Mughul Emperor was told by some person that 
Maldevji intended to appropriate his treasures. In fear of 
losing his treasure, Humayun left Mandor and marched out 
of Marwar.”"’'* According to another version, Humayun 
withdrew on receipt of the news of Maldeo’s alliance with 
Sher Shah,*’’ Maldeo was expected to pursue the fugitive 
prince. This he feigned to do. He did not actually move 
until Humayun had crossed considerable distance. And 
even then he staged only a show of attack. Nizamuddin tells 
us that Humayun’s stragglers, 22 in number met the face of 
Maldeo and “unable to endure this, the enemy turned and 
his great enemy fled before such an insignificant troop.” 
The withdrawal of the Rajput troops seems^to have been a 
deliberate one, prompted by feelings of compassion for the 
fugitive and helpless prince. 

The conclusion that naturally follows from the above 
account is that Maldeo was not the traitor he is supposed to 
have been. He acted honourably and reasonably enough. 
His offer of alliance to Humayun a year earlier evoked no 
response from the latter. Hence so far as the relation between 

*9 Humayun-nama, p. 154. 

90 Sir AautosK Silver Jubilee Volume, ii. p. 286. 

91 Bisweswarnath Reu, Bharat Prachin Rajavamsa, p. 166. 

2* Elliot, V. p. 213. 
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Humayun and Maldeo was concerned they stood entirely un- 
committed to any engagement. Moreover, Maldeo had been 
considerate to Humayun, even after he had entered into 
alliance with Sher Shah. Humayun therefore was to thank 
himself for his self-inflicted distress. His own negligence 
and shortsightedness were responsible for his failure. Even 
when it was no longer possible for Maldeo to support 
Humayun s cause without serious danger to the safety of 
his slate, Maldeo had served him well. Because of Huma- 
yun, Maldeo could not reinstate him on the throne of Delhi, 
but for his life Humayun was indebted to his chivalrous 
Rajput antagonist. 
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SOME FEASTS AND FESTIVALS AT THE 
COURT OF SHAH JAHAN 

Mr. N.L. Ahmad, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.) 

Ismail College, Andheri, Bombay 

Notm : — 1 have used the following abbreviations in the fool-noles : — 

B. for Char Chaman Brahman by Rai Ghandarbhari Brahman. (British Museum 
Manuscript, or. 1892). 

L. for Badshah Namah by Abdul Hamid Lahori. iBihliotheca Indica edition). 

R. B. for Memoirs of Jahangir. Tianslated and edited by A. Rogers and H. 
Beveridge (1909 and 1914). 

S. for Amal-i'Salih by Muhammad Salih Kambo. (Bibliotheca Indica edition). 

One of the great feasts at the court of Shah Jahan was 
the Nauruz' or the feast of the Persian New Year. It afforded 
splendid opportunity for lavish display of wealth and magni- 
ficence. The festivities lasted for thirteen days or more, from 
the 1st Farwardin to the Ruz-i-sharf-i-aftab, which is the day 
when the sun enters the Aries. The first and the last day of 
the feast were two special gala-days. The audience-hall was 
richly decorated with the Gujarati and Persian cloth of gold, 
brocaded velvets, brocades from Constantinople and China 
and European curtains. The floor was covered with beauti- 
ful carpets. ‘ Pan ’ and perfumes in beautiful jewelled gold 
trays were passed round among the audience. ’ Amidst 
scenes of great splendour and dignity the emperor seated 
himself on the throne at an auspicious hour, that was chosen 

I L . I. A, 156-189. I9I-I93: 1. B. 77-79. 52-84. 86-87. 

S.. 1.282-84 ; II. 92-96. ... 

* Muhammad Ali Baig. the Persian ambassador, who arrived at the court during 
the Nauruz festivities of 1631. received a jewelled ’pandan’ containing perfumes, placed 
in two gold trays, as piesrnts from the empetot. L., I. A. 364 366 
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by the astrologers. He awarded appointments and promo- 
tions, and presented the princes, nobles and. officers with valu- 
able articles and gave away large sums of money in cheurity. 
Members of the royal family and nobles in turn made him 
their offerings. Scenes of great splendour and magnificence 
were witnessed during the Nauruz celebrations in the spring 
of 1635, when the emperor sat on the new throne (better 
known as the peacock throne), that had cost him ten millions 
of rupees in jewels and gold alone. On that occasion, he 
presented the four princes with magnificent robes of honour 
and Ictrge sums of money in cash, and honoured Yamin-ud- 
daula Asaf Khan by awarding him the lofty title of Khan 
Khanan, a superb robe of honour and a jewelled sword, besides 
other favours. Many officers received promotions in rank. 
One hundred robes of honour were presented to the high 
dignitaries and nine hundred more to the other officers. The 
famous poet Talib Kalim, who composed an ode for the 
occasion, was weighted against gold, which was awarded to 
him. The offerings received by Shah Jahan from the princes 
and the nobles during these festivities were worth 24 lakhs 
of rupees. 

The emperor's birthday celebrations ’’ were held twice a 
year. On the completion of the solar year he was weighed 
first against gold, then against silver and ten times against 
other metals. On his lunar birthday, he was weighed 
against gold, silver and six times against other metals. 
The metals used in the weighing ceremonial were distributed 
among the deserving and the poor, for there was a common 
belief that alms and sacrificial offerings ward off impending 
calamities.^ The ceremonial was adopted by Akbar on an 
elaborate scale ; the practice was continued by Jahangir. 
Shah Jahan made some slight improvements in it. 

» I... I. A, 24344. S.. 1,321-22. 

i SmR.b.. I. ns, iM. 
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Eid'ul-fitar, the Muhammadan festival held on the Ist 
Shawwal at the end of the Ramzan fasting, was celebrated 
by the court with great solemnity and rejoicing. Lahori® 
makes the following mention about the Ramzan and the Eid 
of 1628 : — Every evening during the month of Ramzan the 
Sadr, Musavi Khan, introduced a party of the poor and the 
needy into his majesty’s presence, by whose orders they were 
relieved of want and distress. Thirty thousand rupees were 
thus given in charity in addition to the daily allowances and 

perpetual grants of land On Saturday evening, Ramzan 

30, 1037 (June 3, 1628), the appearance of the crescent 

moon greeted everyone and the joy-bands were played. The 
following morning (the Eid day), the princes, nobles, 
courtiers and other state-officials assembled in the audience 
hall to offer their felicitations and greetings to the emperor. 
He went in procession to the Eidgah to offer his prayers. 
Gold was scattered among the people during the royal 
progress to and from the Eidgah. Rni Chandrabhan 

Brahman’s " description of the royal procession to the Eidgah 
is interesting : — The spectacle on the Eid day when the 
emperor goes out from the palace to the Eidgah for public 
prayers is one of great pomp and pageantry. The whole 
city in honour of the occasion is en view . 1 he houses and 

the bazars are all richly decked witii biocades of innumer- 
able shades and colours. Crowds of people from the 
neighbouring towns and villages swarm the capital, eager 
to have a glimpse of their sovereign. Under the supervision 
of the masters of ceremony and pageantry, the royal route 
and the neighbouring grounds are exquisitely arranged and 
finely laid out. The whole route is lined with troops of 
mounted and infantry matchlockmen, rocket-throwers and 
standardbearers, who in their gay costumes present a fine 

s L. I. A, 200 201. 

« B..SZ«-34«. 
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spectacle. In every house and at every corner side-shows are 
arranged and the atmosphere is thick with the sounds 
of trumpets, bugles and clarions. Amidst such scenes 
the emperor rides out to the Eidgah on a richly caparisoned 
horse ' or mounts a royal elephant in an elaborate procession, 
which is at once solemn and gay. During the royal 
progress vast sums in gold are showered among the 
populace. The Mir Tuzaks wearing their turban crests 
and holding jewelled maces in their hands and the 
Yasawals (servants of parade) with gold and silver staffs are 
on duty on the route. In the procession " may be seen a 
large canopy in front of the state-umbrella, where the mem- 
bers of the princes’ staffs with jewelled fly-flaps in their hands 
are in attendance. The nobles come next followed by the 
imperial ensigns. The mace-bei-rers with gold and silver 
maces held on their shoulders and the retainers and grooms 
wearing brilliant head-dresses and waist-bands march in 
their train. They are followed by the led Arab and Iraqi 
horses heurnessed with gold and enamelled saddles, and 
elephants carrying their rich burden of gold howdahs and a 
jewelled throne. Then one notices another state-umbrella 
followed by the standard-bearers and drummers, and some 
more elephants carrying silver kettle drums and standards 
surmounted with the figure of a lion, a hand on a golden ball. 
Behind them the sons of the nobility carry the insignia of 
sovereignty, royal scales of justice, sword, dagger, quiver, 
shield, and the matchlock. The royal conveyances like the 
'takht-i ravan,' ** and the palanquins ornamented with jewel 
and enamel work and covered with pearl-curtains mark the 
tail of the procession. 

^ B. l33a) doas not give the exact order and arrangement of the proceaaion on the 
plea of *' it being well known. *' 

8 throne gleaming with azure and gold, placed on a litter covered with 
scarlet or brocade, which eight chosen men. in handsome attire, carry on their 
shoulders.*’ Bernier: Travels in the Mogul Empire, edited by Vincent A. Smith 
0914). p. 250). 
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The contrast is complete when the emperor after all this 
picturesque pomp and lavish pageantry reaches the Eidgah, 
where in common with nis Ixuinble subjects he bows low his 
head on the ground. The reciter of the Khiilba on naming 
each imperial title receives robes of honour and awards in 
cash from the emperor. 

Eid-i molud ^ or the Feast of the Prophet’s nativity was 
celebrated on the evening of 1 1th Rabi-ul-av/al by recitations 
from the Koran and special lectures on the chief features of 
his lite. Lahori states that a meeting to celebrate this 
festival was held on November 8, 1628, under the president- 
ship of the emperor, and was attended by the Saiyeds, 
‘doctors of the sacred law,’ scholars and saints. To mark 
the solemnity of the occa.sion Shah Jahan took his seat on a 
carpet spread on the ground. Twelve thousand rupees ” 
were given to the poor, shawls were awarded to others, 
while a large number of people were entertained to delicious 
dishes, sweets and fruits, and were offered diverse kinds of 
delicate perfumes. 

The feast of Lailat-ul-barat '■ (night of happiness) was 
celebrated in the evening of 14th Shaban with grand illumina- 
tions and a display of fireworks in the court of the Div^an- 
i~am and on the plain under Jharo}^a-i-Darshan. Rai 
Chandrabhan Brahman ' stales that extensive illuminations 

9 S. I.. 617. 

L. I A. 230-231. 

" Eaily in 1629, .Shah jah•^n itirecteH that on the nurpiciouK clays of the Miihans- 
madan year the follow’n;; sum? shoiilil he <<ivcn every year in charily : — 


First ten days of Mu^iarr.iai : 

Rs. 

!0,niio 

Evenin<^ of 1 Rab? I : 

T!ie RodleJan M.^. of the Badshah Namah, Elliot 

R*. 

lO.nOO 

36^, 70 a, ‘.jives 

Rs, 

12.000 

Eveninpr of 26th Rajah : 

Rs. 

10,000 

Evening of 14th Shaban : 

R.. 

10,000 

The month of Ramzan : 

R., 

30.000 


L. !b 

A. 259 


I* L., It. 167-168. S., I. 285-286. 
« B.. 38b-39a. 

I3I-I290B 
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were a characteristic feature of most festive nights. Royal 
buildings, palace walls, gardens and reservoirs were all 
illuminated. Beautiful coloured glass lanterns and enamelled 
gold candelabras lighted the apartments. Temporary wooden 
walls and domes were specially created to be illuminated. 
The royal and private barges on the river were decorated and 
beautifully outlined with coloured lights. 

Eid-i-gulabi'* (rose-water festival), one of the daintiest of 
court festivals, was celebrated with taste and elegance on the 
1 3th of the Persian month Tir, which marked the commence- 
ment of the rainy season in India. The princes and the 
prominent nobles presented the emperor with jewelled flasks 
containing rose-water, jujube-tree flower juice and the aroma 
of orange flowers. The other courtiers made him offerings 
of enamelled, gold or silver flasks. 


L, I. A. 2®4. S. 374. 
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VIGNETTES FROM THE DIARY OF 
ANANDA RANGA PILLAI OF 
PONDICHERRY (1736-1761) 

Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A. 

Annamalai Vnivertity 

I 


Ananda Ranga Pillai who should be ranked among 
Diarists known to History along with Pepys and Grevile was 
an acute observer of the troubled politics of South India 
in the fateful years that saw the disintegration of the 
Muhammadan power in the Carnatic and the growth and 
final settlement of the conflict for dominion between the Eng- 
lish and the French. Ranga Pillai was the son of Tiruvenga- 
dam Pillai who had achieved fame and prosperity by his skill 
in dealing with Europeans. He was a very influential mer- 
chant at Pondicherry where he had been invited to settle by 
his brother-in-law, Nainiya Pillai, who was then the courtier 
or Chief Indian Agent at the French settlement. Guruva 
Pillai, the son of Nainiya, who was subsequently disgraced 
by governor Dulivierfl 71 5-19), personally sailed to France and 
laid his grievances before the Regent, the Duke of Orleans. 
After vindicating his honour and recovering his rank, Guruva 
Pillai returned to Pondicherry and along v/ith Tiruvengadam, 
built up the lost credit of the Indian merchants with the 
French. Under Governor Lenoir (1726-35) and his successor 
Dumas (1733-41), Ananda Ranga Pillai, who had early shown 
great promise of abilities and skilfully continued in the foot- 
steps of his father who died at a comparatively early age in 
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1 726, came to occupy a most influential position and retained 
his rank and importance even down to his death only just a 
few days before the surrender of Pondicherry to General 
Coote in January, 1761. Ranga Pillai lelt early the urge in 
him to keep a diurnal account of the signifleant happenings 
at Pondicherry and of other historical and social events that 
came within his purview. He allachetl much importance to 
the keeping of a diary and when Ire sent his younger brother 
to Madras during the days of the French occupation of that 
place, he gave strict insiructions to the latter to maintain a 
regular diary and to note in it everything of importance that 
occurred. After the death of Ranga Pillai himself, his own 
nephew, Tiruvengadam Pillai (junior) continued to maintain 
a record '.vhich ran on to the beginning of 1771 and is still 
in the po.ssession of the family, Ranga Pillai ’s Diary has 
run to twelve volumes in its English translation,' in spite of 
the fact that there were several gap.s in the narrative now 
available, some running on for months at a stretch. 

II 

Till 1846, i.c., till after more than a century after Pillai 
began to keep a diary, its existence was unknown ; it was 
then unearthed by M, Gallois Montbiun, whose son was the 
Mayor of Pondicherry for a long time. The copy which M. 
Montbrun then made was imperfect : he apparently satisfied 
himself only with a selection of excerpts from the Diary 
though he subsequently brought out a portion of the blanks 
in a supplemental volume which was not available to Sir 
Frederick Price when he began on behalf of the Government 
of Madras to edit and translate the Diary. M. Ariel made 
another copy of the Diary which he presented to the Biblio- 
theque Nationale of Paris. A translation was made in 1870 

^ The Private Diary of Anarrtla Ranga Pillai, Duhaah to Joaefih Francoia 
Dupleix-^Or, ftoni Tamil by Sir J. F. Price and H. H. Dodwell. uVfudr&t, I9(M- 
1928.) 
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by M. Laude of that portion of the Diary which gave an 
account of the siege of Pondicherry in 1 748 by Admiral 
Boscawen. M. Julien Vinson, the well-known Tamil scholar 
and Professor of the Special School of Living Oriental 
Languages at Paris, translated portions of the Diary in 1889 ; 
and he followed up this first production by publishing in 
1 894 another volume amplifying these under the title of ‘ Les 
f'rancais dans 1 Inde.’ 1 his does irot, however, go beyond 
1743 and refers only to a few selected topics. Reference may 
be profitably made in this connection to Montbrun’s Lijc of 
Ananda Ranga Pillai."^ 

The subsequent efforts of French scholars at the farther 
elucidation of the Diary did not seem to have made any pro- 
gress further than transcriptions and translations of selections 
and extracts from it; nor did M. Vinson, the most prominent 
of them, proceed beyond the close of the first Anglo-French 
War { i 746-48) in his book “Les Francois dans V inde” 
( 1894 ). 

Fire Government of Madras moved in the matter, at the 
suggtshon of Lieut-General H. Macleod, the Consular 
Agent at Pondicherry c\t lue time, and Sir G. W. Forrest who 
wa' th-r Director-General oi Impetial Records .at Calcutta 
(1 694-1900) ordered a iranscripiion oi the Diary. Forrest, in 
the course of examining die documents at Fort St. George 
which threw a light on Clive’s part in the Carnatic struggles, 
incidentally went through the relevant records preserved in the 
Pondicherry Archives. It was in one of these visits to Pondi- 
cherry that the Diary was bio ;ght to his notice; and it was 
mainly his suggestion that induced the Madras Government to 
obtain a copy of the Diary and arrange for its translation and 

^ Notic€ Svr La Chronique En Lonf^uc Tamtlc Et Su?- La Vie D' AnontJe-Ranga' 
Ccurfier rfe La Compagnie Ltaiicaise Des ItuL's. Chef rIeM MalabaiM A 
Pondichery, Mansubdar De Trois Mille Chevaux, Commandant du f erf Ef Jaguirdar 
du District De Chinglepctl, (Pondicherry, 1840). 
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publication.' Forrest often quoted in his valuable biography of 
Clive from Ranga Pillai’s Diary, five volumes of which had 
been published then. Forrest naturally attached great histori- 
cal value to the observations and notes of Ranga Pillai and 
deemed him to have been a most shrewd observer. 

The first transcription was made from the incomplete copy 
of M. Montbrun hnd not from the original Diary. A later 
and more faithful transcription was made by Mr. K. Ranga- 
chariar, Assistant to Sir Frederick Price and Superintendent 
of Records in the Secretariat, Fort St. George, who discover- 
ed that some of the original volumes of the Diary were 
missing and not traceable and also that ‘ portions of M. Mont- 
brun’s copy of which no originals could be found, had 
disappeared since General Macleod’s transcription was made.' 
A statement is given by Sir Frederick Price ^ of ( I ) the ori- 
ginals of the Diary now extant showing the periods for which 
they were available; (2) copies in the possession of M. 
Montbrun for which no originals could be found ; and (3) 
portions of the Diary for which neither originals nor copies 
were forthcoming. The principal lacunae occur from Novem- 
ber, 1738 to June, 1740; from October, 1750 to April, 
1751 ; from December, 1753 to September, 1754; and from 
September, 1 758 to Janutury, 1759. It was very doubtful if 
the copy made by M. Ariel for the Paris National Library 
should contain the missing portions ; and possibly, without 
much doubt, these breaks represent lost volumes. 

The translation as it has appeared has been provided with 
a table of contents prefixed to each chapter and with amplified 
meirginal notes on each page, besides good introductions and 
index notices furnished tor each volume. 

A clearer perspective of the search for the recovery of 
these diaries is given in the valuable information that 1 con- 
trived to obtain from the late M. A, Singaravelu Pillai, 

S P»«r viii of Pieface lo Forrest's Life of Lord Clive, Vol. I, (1918). 

' Pp. xviaud xvii of tKc Introduction to Vol. I of the Diary (1904). 
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Curator of the Historical Records of French India, regard- 
ing the history of the resuscitation and publication of 
the Diary. The information was supplied to me in Decem- 
ber, 1927, in response to my request for it as 1 thetj began to 
contribute a series of articles entitled ‘‘The Historical 
Materials in the Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1736- 
6 1 ) ” to the Journal of Indian History. " If contains among 
other matters, the following sequence of events connected 
with the unearthing and publication of the Diary. 

When in 1870 the statue of Dupleix was set up in 
Pondicherry, M. Laude, Advocate-General, brought ijut 
“Le Siege de Pondichery en 1 748 ’’ consisting of extracts 
from the diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

Next, M. Julien Vinson, the noted I’amil scholar and 
a son of Hyacin de Vinson, Judge at Pondicherry, and 
Curator of the Government Public Library, brought out (in 
1894) the well-known “ Les Francais dans 1 ’ Inde.” 

After him this important diary was neglected by 
scholars : and the English have got the credit of resuscitating 
interest in it. 

Hearing that the original volumes of the Diary were in 
a disorganised and confused condition in the house of 
Ananda Ranga Pillai, M. Singaravelu requested permission 
from Mr. Tiruvengada Pillai, the then head of the family of 
the diarist to set about personally arranging and classifying, 
mainly chronologically, the diary matter and also a large 
number of historical documents lying in a big box in the 
house, on which insects were making great ravages. M. 
Tiruvengadam Pillai has two sons, of whom the elder was 
an invalid devoid of any interest in this matter. The 
younger was a clever and learned man, and evinced consi- 
derable interest in the documents and the diary ; and he was 
eager to have these not only edited in Tamil, but also 

^ Vol. V. to Vol. XVII — completed in 19 nerial •rticlet (1927' 1936:- row under 
print in book-form. 
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translated. He proposed first to publish the verses in Tamil 
sung by various poets describing the life and achievements of 
the Ditbash and then to take up the matter of the publication 
of the Diary. Some pages of the Life were indeed printed ; 
but the work could not be continued owing to unfoieseen 
difficulties. Unfortunateb' both the sons of I'iruvcngada 
Pillai died soon After this date. 

It was in 1897 that M. Singaravelu first inspected the 
Diary, in 1900 he perused the volumes a second time, but 
found that several of tire precious documents had dis- 
appeared, like many others before them. In 1902 the 
Madras Government deputed Mr. K. Rangachariar to go to 
Pondicherry and compare the two volumes of proofs with 
him with the original volumes of the Diary. Thus M. 
Singaravelu describes his part in the service of the resuscita- 
tion of the diary : — “By the will of God, or by a piece of 
luck coming in my way, Mr. Rangachariar consulted me; 
and 1 went through some portions and found that the transla- 
tion of the Diary from 1736 to 1746 was not made from the 
original volumes of the diary, but from a copy of extracts. 
He was surprised and declared that the material with his 
Government was only this copy from which Sir Frederick 
Price and himself had been translating. I assured him that 
1 would secure for his use the original volumes of the Diary 
from which a complete transcription might be made afresh. 
He readily agreed to this plan and the Madras Government 
accorded their generous sanction to this arrangement. 1 went 
over to the house of M. Montbrun and handed over to Mr. 
Rangachariar two volumes of the manuscript original of the 
Diary which, even to-day, continue to be. in the possession of 
the Madras Government. Mr. Rangachariar used to go over 
to Pondicherry, stay with me for three or four months at a 
stretch, examine the proofs of his translation along with me 
and clear all his difficulties. He did this on three or four oc- 
casions and corrected his translation in the matter of the cor- 
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rect spelling of the names of ships and men in particular, veri- 
fying them and other points from our archives and Government 
records. It was 1 that have been uniformly helping in these 
and other ways in the work of the English iranslalion of the 
Diary from its beginning down to the present year, with the 
twelfth volume of the work in the press. The letters add- 
ressed to me on this subject are so numerous as to occupy 
two drawers fully. 1 have just written clearing certain doubt- 
ful points raised, in the course of their translation of the 
twelfth volume, by the Record Office, Madras ; and 1 am 
ready to help in a similar manner, in the answering, of subse- 
quent queries that may be made. The Cacneral introduction 
given as preface to the first volume of the I ranslalion by Sir 
Frederick Price was prepared with the help of the French 
manuscript note supplied by me. Both Sir Frederick Price 
and Mr. H. H. Dodwell, his successor in the task (of transla- 
tion) consulted me, as well by correspondence as by meeting 
me personally, in respect of their doubts and difficulties. 
Even now 1 am corresponding with Mr. Dodwell in London. 
When I asked him why my name and services were not 
noted in the General Introduction, he replied that it was a 
mistake of omission on the part of his predecessors and that 
the omission would be rectified soon. In the first page of the 
Introduction to the eighth volume (1922), he wrote as 
follows: ‘The present instalment of the Diary covers the 
period from May 3, 1751 to December 8, 1753. As will be 
seen from the list of entries, they are very irregular. No 
reason can be assigned for this, as it has not been possible to 
check the Madras transcript with the original Diary which 
was formerly preserved at Pondicherry or even " 
transcript by M. Gallois Monlbrun. Mr. Singaravelu Pillai 
to whom the discovery of the MS. was originally due and to 
whose courteous and learned aid 1 have often had recourse, 
informs me that the Gallois Montbrun papers were iirepar^ y 
damaged in the cyclone which raged at Pondicherry in 1916 
152—12908 
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and that the original diary for this period has long since 
disappeared. More than one passage in the Madras trans- 
cript is evidently corrupt ; the most important cases of this 
are indicated in my foot-notes.” '* 

He then continues: — ‘‘The primary evidence as to my 
resuscitation of the original diary from oblivion is to be found 
in the journal, Balabharali, first volume, pp, 169-173, pub- 
lished by Mr. V. V. Subrahmanya Iyer of Bharadwaj 

Ashram, Shermadevi. It thus says : When 

later Mr. K. Rangachariar came over to Pondicherry and 
sought for a competent hand to help him in arranging the 
matter of the diary, it was rny precious friend and Assistant 
Curator of the Government Record Office, Mr. Singaravelu 
Piilai, that came to his help and rendered assistance in all 
possible ways. Had it not been for his aid that translation 
would have remained valueless. The liouble that he took in 
searching out the volumes of the original Diary and its trans- 
cript lying in the houses of Ananda Ranga Pillal and 
Montbrun transcript was destroyed in the storm that raged 
at Pondicherry eight years back. Plis (Singaravelu Pillai’s) 
grief at this loss is greater than the grief of one who has lost 
an immense fortune. So great in his love of learning. 
Mr. Dodwell who is at present editing the English transla- 
tion has also written warmly in praise of the help rendered 
by him. 

‘‘ The portion of the original diary extending from April 
9, 1760, to January 12, 1 761 , was discovered by me in 1900 
in«the course of an examination of the papers and books in 
Ananda Ranga Piilai 's house. There was no copy of this 
either with M. Montbrun or in the b.bliotheque Nationale of 
Paris. I had two copies made of the MS., reserving one 
for my own use and sending the other through M. julien 
Vinson to the B.bliotheque Nationale. This copying was 

’.sttersto thi writer, dated 23-12-1927, 27-9-1928 and 21-10-1928. 
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done in January, 1901 . The late Mr. Bharati took my copy 
for perusal and handed it after use to Mr. Srinlvasachaiiar, 

son of Mandayam Krishnamachariar of I’riplicane, who 

wanted to publish it in his journal, India Vidjaya, in Tamil. 
But he could not get the necessary peimissiuii for such 
publication from the members of Ananda Ranga Piliai’s 

family Finally Mr. V. V. Subiahmanya Iyer published 

in his Balabharali, in extenso, that portion of the volume 
discovered by me till April 22, 1760. . . .His uiilimely death 
and that of his son are well known to us. My copy of this 
portion of the Diary has disappeared along with his death, 
as my numerous queries relating to it addressed to his 
successors in work and his relatives have proved fruitless. 

“A copy of this portion, prepared by the late Mr. K. 
Rangachariar, is now in the Madras Record Office ; its 
original also is now there. A translation of it is now in the 
press. This is the last volume of the Diary of Ananda 
Ranga Pillai. 

“ Mr. V. V. S. Iyer has further written in p. 170 of his 
Balabharali thus : ‘ The copy of this portion of the Diary 

was copied by M. Singaravelu Pillai and the then Curator of 
the Pondicherry Record Office. It was placed at my disposal 
by my friend Mr. Srinivasachariar. For this 1 am very 
grateful to my friend and to M. Singaravelu Pillai. 

“Another testimony to my discovery of this portion of 
the Diary is this : Both in M. Vinson’s Les Francais dans 
V Inde and in the collection of M. Monlbrun there is no 
mention of this Diary portion. This has been omitted 
necirssarily from the first English translation ; but in the 
final translation of Vol. 1 it is mentioned in the list of 
volumes, as drawn up by Mr. Rangachariar, in the General 
Introduction. 

“ Yet a point to be noted as testimony is this. In 1902 
when I made an investigation into the condition and number 
of the original diary manuscripts in the possession of the 
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descendants of Dubash Ananda Ranga Pillai, a letter was 
written by Vijiayananda Tiruvengada Pillai (the then head 
of the family) giving a list of the manuscript volumes in his 
possession, the original of which 1 am enclosing herewith. 
From this list you will see that the first volume of the manus- 
cript original extends from April 28, 1750 to October 29, 
1750, whicli shows that the two previous volumes of manus- 
cript were not in his possession. If he had them with him 
he would have included them in his list. This letter will 
be clear evidence that I discovered the first two volumes 
from the house of M. Montbrun and was instrumental in 
sending them on to the Madras Government through Mr. 
Rangachariar. . . .These will clearly prove that 1 discovered 
the original MS. Diary, Vols. 1 and II. " ^ 


' 'I'he followilig letter from the representative of Ananda F^anga Pillai 's family 
in reply to a queiy from M. Singaravelu Pillai gives information as to the poitiuns of 
the Diary slill with the family. 

My dear friend, 

I am in receipt of your letter. I was prevented from replying to it even the 
day before yesterday las 1 intended) because some of (he bock.s lequired were then 
with my father. Aa a result of my examination to-day, I find the following maiius- 
cript books of the Diary here. 


April 28, 1750 
April 24, 1752 
September 4, 1754 
April 10, 1757 
April 12. 1759 
April 9. 1760 
May 26. 1766 
May I. 1767 
April 10. 1795 


October 29, 1750 
April 5. 175.3 
March 29, 1755 
September 21, 1758 
April 8. 1760 
April 12. 1761 
April 30. 1767 
February 8, 1770 
January 15, (796 


There is no other volume besides these One gentleman from Madras came 

to me yesterday and told me that he had copies i those volumes not here and that 
the originals are here. Is this true ? Who has got the originals now? 


Yours faithfully. 

Vijaya Durai Ranga Pillai. 

* Ananda Ranga Pillai *8 House. 
Pondicherry. 10- 1 -1902- 
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Remga Pillai’s Diary has been unique as a piece of his- 
torical record rare among Indians. It reflects, as has 
been well remarked by Sir Frederick Price, the “inmost 
thought and reflections of an extremely able-, level-headed 
Oriental, and of his criticism — which at times are of the 
freest character — of his fellows and masters. It is a strange 
mixture of things trivial and important ; of family matters and 
affairs of state ; of business transactions and social life of the 
day ; interspersed with scraps of gossip, all evidently record- 
ed as they came to the mind of the diarist, who might well 
be dubbed the “ Indian Pepys.” Homely as is its diction, 
there are in it descriptions of men and things which are 
vividly life-like, and passages which are startling ; some in 
their pathos, and others in their shrewdness.’’ 

Ranga Pillai is seen at his best when writing of Dupleix 
and of his defects of temper and character. Of course he 
displays an unduly developed vein of self-conceit in some 
places. When he wrote in his entry for February 23, 1747, 
he made the following observations which are strikingly 
revealing both of his own temper and of his inmost 
thought about Dupleix. “ It will be that, in some matters, 

1 act according to the Governor’s directions, and, in others, 
follow my own views, and he will seek to injure me by 
insinuations with regard to the latter. But 1 rely on the 
justice of God. As God is my judge, 1 act honestly before 
him. In these negotiations with the Muhammadans, my 
sole object was to bring everything to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, and to win a good reputation for the Governor, as well 
as for myself. With this purpose in view, I spent even my 
own money. I passed sleepless nights. My whole thoughts 
were . occupied in planning how to bring about peace with 
the Muhammadans. God knows, and the Governor 
and I know, how 1 exerted myself ■ in tills matter. No 
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one else can form any idea on this subject. As a 
consequence of my efforts, the Governor has acquired 
immense credit.” 

Of course, Ranga Pillai’s ambition was generously fed 
even by small attentions paid to him by persons round him. 
Mahfuz Khan, the elder brother of Nawab Muhammad Ali, 
is said to have praised him to Governor Dupleix in these 
words : * ‘ His present position is one too insignificant for a 

man of his parts. He should be Vizier to the Nizam; nay, 
to the Emperor. If he had his deserts, he should fill no other 
office.” This praise went home to the diarist’s heart and 
was greatly cherished. 

When Dupleix departed for Europe in disgrace in October, 
1754, the diarist sententiously reflected on his unfortunate 
fall as follows: — ” He (Dupleix) had hoped to leave his 
bones in Pondicherry. Yet now, he had been dismissed, 
accused and arrested . . . Such is the fate of the man who 
seeks his own will without the fear of God... Who can trust 
in wealth ? Nasir Jang, though Lord of the six subahs and 
a half in the Deccan for the Delhi Padshah, yet trembled 
for his countries and the Palhans, Himmat Bahadur Khan 
of Kandanur (Kurnool), ‘Abd-ul-nabi of Cuddapah, ‘Abd- 
ul-Majid Khan of Savanur and Bankapuram, his son Karim 
Khan and others, conspired together to kill him ; but the 
credit of it was ascribed to M. Dupleix, so that the throne 
of Delhi shook at the terror of his name. His army accom- 
panied Salabat Jang to the Narmada, 200 leagues away and 
gloriously defeated Sau Bhaji Rao ; yet this great man has 
been arrested and put with his property on board ship. 
Such is the fate of the man who se iks his own will without 
the fear of God ; but he who acts with circumspection, and 
refrains from molesting the upright, escapes falling into 
sin. But a man’s thoughts depend upon the times and 
seasons. Who then can be blamed ? Such is the world. 
He who is destined to happiness will be wise ; and he who is 
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destined to misery will be foolish. Do not the Vedas say so? 
What was to be has come to pass.” 

in the last^years of the diarist's life, when the power of 
tfic F'*‘ench and the prosperity of Pondicherry were definitely 
going down, Ranga Pillai gave, under the caption — Parti- 
culars of the Governors of Pondicherry, dated Thursday, 
March 24, 1757 — tne following interesting piece of informa- 
tion, intended perhaps as a fond memory of his former day’s 
prosperity and influence, in this period of political and finan- 
cial depression. The account is interesting as an example 
of the extraordinarily accurate memory that he possessed. 
The following is the substance of his account. 

f lacourt, who was the second in Council under Martin, 
(1701-06), acted as Governor, when the latter became too ill 
to attend to business and continued to be in charge till the 
arrival of Diilivier from Bengal, who was Goveriror on two 
occasions, first from February, 1707 to July, 1708 and for the 
second time, from about September, 1713 to about August, 
1715. Hebert and Dulivler were General and Governor res- 
pectively up to the middle of 1718. Nainiya Pillai, the Chief 
Dubash at the time, was imprisoned by Dulivier without 
consulting the Councillors. Nainiya Pillai appealed to the 
Duke of Orleans, the Regent of Franca, for reinstatement. 
The diarist states that Hebert and Dulivler were both of 
them justly punished by the French Government for this act 
of injustice (1718-19). La Prevostiere, who now became 
Governor (1718-1721), had Kanakaraya Mudali removed 
from the office of Chief Dubash to which he had been 
appointed by Hebert. At this point, (he diarist says that 
the Company and the Ministers were persuaded to order (hat 
no member of Kanakaraya Mudali’s family sfiould hereafter 
be appointed Courtier. It may be remembered that Nainiya 
Pillai was an uncle of the diarist and had invited the latter’s 
father, Tiruvengadam Pillai, who was previously trading at 
Madras, to settle at Pondicherry in 1 716. Hebert had dis- 
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graced Nainiya Pillai and ill-treated his son, Guruva Pillai. 
Guruva Pillai had gone to France and personally represented 
the injustice done to him and his family before the Regent, 
the Duke of Orleans. Both he and Tiruvengadam Pillai were 
restored to their previous positions by La Prevoslier who had 
become the ad interim successor to Hebert. 

A Telugu work on prosody entitled “Ananda Rangarat- 
chandamu ’ ’ which is a treatise on prosody and is dedicated to 
Ananda Ranga Pillai, by its author Kasturi Rangayya Kavi, 
contains, in its introduction, an account of the genealogy and 
family of Ranga Pillai. The father of Ranga Pillai was a 
native of the village of Aynavarm, near Perambur (a part of 
the present city of Madras) : he knew several foreign 
languages, — French, English, Portuguese, etc , and could 
“tackle any European and beat any padre.” The account 
given in the work maintains throughout its course a tone of 
exaggeration of Ananda Ranga Pillai’s services and gives him 
a prominent share in all the achievements of Dupleix and the 
French — the release of Chanda Sahib from his Maratha prison, 
his successes, the defeat of Nasir Jang, the establishment of 
French influence at the Nizam’s court, etc. The style follows 
the conventional mode of praise of literary patrons. There 
is also to be noticed the /I nanda Ranga Vijaya, a Champa 
Kavya, composed by the poet Srinivasa, about A. D. 1752 
and celebrating the lives of Tiruvengadam Pillai and Ananda 
Ranga Pillai. It also tells us how Tiruvengadam Pillai grew 
to be powerful at Pondicherry and helped in securing justice 
and honour for his relative, Guruva Pillai, from the French 
King himself. Ananda Ranga Pillai perhaps utilised the 
family traditions and the journal n^.i.intained by Nainiya 
Pillai for his information. The account as given > by him 
here is not very accurate in a few places, particularly 
with reference to the dates of the accession and depeurture 
of the Governors and of Nainiya Pillai’s disgrace and 
restoration. 
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Lenoir is praised by the diarist as a very capable, just 
and intelligent man. It was during his Governorship, for 
the second time, which began in I 726, that Ranga Pillal’s 
phenomenally rapid rise to influence began. During Lenoir's 
ten years’ rule, Pondicherry progressed by leaps and bounds 
in its prosperity. He ruled in such a way that “ the Nizam 
and other Muhammadan rulers and the European and Carna- 
tic governments and others, pronounced that God had been 
pleased to make truth, justice, alsilily, broadness of mind and 
all other good qualities dwell hi the person of M. Lenoir 
and that he was fit to occupy the throne of Delhi itself.” 

Then the account continues : — “Dupleix was destined to 
hear the beating of naubat (imperial kettledrum) in Pondi- 
cherry which no other European in India had been fortunate 
enough to enjoy, and to have the Padshah’s standards borne 
before him,” The diarist claimed special credit for himself, 
and a large share of the responsibility as well, for the success 
of Dupleix in the operations against the English in the years 
1 746-48. An illustration of the diarist's meticulous know- 
ledge of the details of the previous administrations is afforded 
by the protest that he recorded against the order of Governor 
De Leyrit in 1758 that Soupire, the commander of the forces, 
should be visited by the amaldars and other representative 
officials and headmen on ceremonial occasions. The diarist 
personally disliked De Leyrit and his administration but hated 
the very idea of the superiority of the military over the civil 
element. His remarks on this matter are worth reproduction 
in this paper. 

“ During the governorship of M. Lenoir, M. Lebo, the 
King’s man, arrived in 1 728 as the chief of command of the 
Fort and troops. M, Lenoir thought that he would be power- 
less if this man commanded the Fort without regard to him, 
and writing to Europe, obtained a letter from the King for his 
removal. So M. (La Faralle) was the only Major-General, 
and ever since M. Lenoir’s time the Governor has been 

153— I290B 
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called Commandant-General. Now M. Soupire is the 
Brigadier who has come to conduct the war. The first in mili- 
tary rank is called Mcurechal de France ; next to this is the 
Lieutenant-General ; below this is the Marechal-de-camp ; 
below him is Brigadier ; then Colonel ; then Commandant ; 
then Capitaine ; then Major, and lastly the officers. The 
Minister, then the General, then the Governor and lastly the 
Councillors are the people in charge of the administration of 
the country, and these should be visited by the amaldars, 
the ryots, the mahanattars (caste headmen). In ignorance of 
this, M. Leyrit told the amalclars and ryots to visit M. 
Soupire, the Brigadier, and so the Governor has spoiled 
everything.”" 

In the dark days that followed Lally’s repulse from 
before Madras, the disaster at Wandiwash and the progress 
of the siege operations of the English round Pondicherry, the 
diarist continues to maintain submission to the impending fate, 
though he was seized with serious forebodings about the fate 
of the French and his own beloved Pondicherry. In one 
place the diarist expressed his willingness to do his unenvi- 
able duty of maintaining at his own expense a body of 
sepoys at the critical time and said that he should not fail 
‘ ‘when the Company is on the verge of ruin for I have 
lived here 50 years under the French flag, serving the 
Company and eating its food, so that the very blood in my 
veins is the Company’s.” When an exodus of Indian 
citizens from Pondicherry began on a large scale in March, 

1 760, the diarist, while noting that the panic-stricken people 
went away to the extent of nearly half the town, mentioned 
with pride the fact that ‘‘my own relatives and my family 
remain here.” He did not value the Mysore alliance that 
Lally sought so desperately towards the end and wrote that 


» Pg. 93-94 of the Diorv. Vol. XI. 
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* * the My soreans and even the pariahs among them treat 
French officers and people of the government more like dogs 
than men. This is the result of M. Lally s seeking the 
assistance of the Mysoreans who value the French as 
naught." The Diary breaks off from September 24, 1760, 
when Ranga Pillai perceived the rapidly approaching end- 
It was again begun from Saturday, January 10, 1761, 
four days before his death, probably by the nephew 
who continued the entry after Pillai’s death. At last, 
four days after Ranga Pillai had been carried to the 
burning place, Coote’s English Grenadiers replaced the 
French Guard at the Valudavur Gate at Pondicherry and 
the English flag was hoisted over its Fort Louis. He was 
only 52 years of age when he died ; but the misery of the 
times and his own physical decline hastened his end. Thus 
disappeared an acute Indian observer who was far belter in- 
formed on political matters than any other Indian of the times 
and his diary contains more authentic details of a political 
nature than that which any other Indian at Pondicherry could 
have kept. He knew most intimately all that was going on in 
the Indian quarter and was very accurate and valuable in 
watching the course of the trade and feeling the pulse of the 
popular sentiment. 
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SlVAjrS CHARTERS TO THE DUTCH 
ON THE COROMANDEL COAST 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A. 

Madras University 


Grant Duff gave an excellent account of the Carnatic 
expedition of Sivaji (1677-8 A.D.) in Chapter IX of his 
History of the Mahrattas, and a more recent and detailed 
narrative of the same expedition has been furnished by 
Professor Sarkar in Chapter Xll of his Sivaji and his Times. 
There are valuable notices of the expedition in the Memoirs 
of Franfois Martin (Vol. 11, pp. 88-193), which have been 
translated by Mr. S. N. Sen in his Foreign Biographies of 
Sivaji (pp. 261-354). The third volume of the Corpus 
Diplomaticum Neerlando-Indicum of Heeres and Stapel 
published in 1934 contains translations in Dutch of some 
charters which the officers of the Dutch Elast India Company 
obtained from Sivaji or his representatives during the short 
period when Sivaji commanded most of the Coromandel 
coast, and it will be of some interest to give some account of 
these charters here. 

Sarkar has observed that the chief of the Dutch factory 
at Tevenapatam (Cuddalore) waited on Sivaji at Vrddhaca- 
1am in August, 1677, with presents of * scarlet silk stuffs, 
sandalwood, rose-water, Maidive cocoanuts, cloves, and 
sword-blades.’ Francois Martin is no friendly witness where 
the Dutch are concerned, and his statements, of which there 
are several, on the course of the negotiations between the Dutch 
and Sivaji must be accepted with reserve. Still they may be 
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collected here before we lake up the contents of the actual 
charters obtained by the Dutch from Sivaji and his lieuten- 
ants. Martin notes that in July, 1677, on some date before 
the 24th, the messenger who brought some letters to him 
from his embassy to Sivaji met on his way two Dtjtchmen 
in palanquins, others on horses and a large retinue of country 
soldiers and men carrying presents, going to pay a visit to 
Sivaji.' The two embassies met again in August and 
exchanged courtesies ; Martin stales that the Dutch party 
was headed by the chief of the factory of Tevenapatam, and 
adds that the Dutch did not gain much by these embassies 
which resulted only in much expenditure, inconvenience and 
embarrassment, with no adequate return." De jager, one of 
Dutch envoys to Sivaji, was ‘ at last released ’ in November, 
1677.“ Up to March, 1678, says Martin, the Dutch had not 
got the firman from Sivaji’s officers for the security of their 
trade at Tevenapatam ; they got at length permission to 
establish themselves at Porto Novo on the same terms as 
under Sher Khan, and this had cost them a good deal.' In 
September, 1678, Martin reports certain suspicious movements 
of Dutch ships in Porto Novo between the 8th and 10th 
which caused disquiet in Pondicherry, and states that Gopala 
Pandit, Subadar of Tevenapatam and Porto Novo, also 
noticed those movements of the Dutch, and desired that he 
and Martin should report to each other whatever they 
observed regarding them ; the Dutch continued to embark 
their effects on the 1 2th and Gopala Pandit wrote that he had 
heard on good authority that they entertained designs 
against Pondicherry.’’ Martin also heard that the Dutch had 
removed even their furniture from Tevenapatam, and 

' Memoirs, II, p. IIO (Sen, p. 299). 

* Ibid., pp. H3-4 (Sen, pp. 306-7). 

3 Ibid,, p. 120 (Sen, pp. 316-7). 

* Ibid., p. 127; (Sen, pp. 324-5). 

S Ibid., pp. 141-2 Sen. pp. 336-7--only part of ihc passage). 
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reported their movements to Gingee. Again he learnt on 
the 1 9th September that one of the Dutch vessels had left 
Tevenapatam with the women and children of the factory 
on board. The Dutch proclaimed loudly that they were 
leaving ‘the place for good as they had been subjected to too 
many insults and could not stay there any more ; the officers 
of Sivaji begged them to stay. Martin also heard the report 
of a conversation between the haoildar of Tevenapatam and 
the chief of the Dutch factory in which the Dutchman 
wanted to purchase the fortress of Tevenapatam, to have 
the monopoly of the trade at Porto Novo, and also to have 
Pondicherry handed over to him ; all these, the havildar 
said, were things beyond his powers, but he would write to 
the Governor-General. Martin takes care to add that he did 
trust this report.'’ Further movements of Dutch ships are 
reported in October, 1678, and letters from Madras are said 
to have described elaborate plans made by the Batavian 
Council for avenging the treatment meted out by Sivaji in the 
preceding year and for the capture of Pondicherry, plans 
which had, however, miscarried in their execution.’ In the 
entries under November, 1678, Martin incidentally refers 
once more to the bad treatment Sivaji had meted out to 
Dutch envoys when they went to meet him.** In January- 
February, 1679, things looked like the Dutch quietly resuming 
their trade at Tevenapatam and elsewhere.*' In April, 1679, 
they are said to have continued their trade at Porto Novo 
and to have told the ofGcers that in future they would control 
the entire trade of the place and cause a fall in the revenues 
of Sivaji.^® There were still rumours of Dutch designs on 
Pondicherry in May, 1679, but every*:Klng pointed to peace 

• MemotTB, 11, pp. 145.6 (Sen, pp. 337-8). 

^ Ibid., pp. 147-9. 

B Ibid,, p. 153 (Sen, 342). 

B Ibid., p. 160. 

!• Ibid., p. 164. 
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and quiet trade especially after news was received of the 
peace of Nimugen." 

And now to the charters themselves. The first of them 
is dated 1 5th July, 1677, and contains an entry at the end 
saying that the Dutch translation was checked (with the 
original) and found correct on 30th July, 1677, in the castle 
Geldria at Pulikat. It is a cowl granted to the Dutch 
Company by the high and mighty prince Sivaji Maharaja. 
It states that Albert van Weede, the Company’s officer at 
Tevenapatam, had sent to Sivaji a Brahmin envoy named 
Venkatesa, who explained to him that the Dutch wanted a 
cowl from Sivaji for their trade ; Sivaji readily grants it 
and assures the Company that they could carry on exactly 
as they did under the kingdom of Bijapur. Sivaji thanks 
the Dutchman for his original intention to have come to 
meet him in person and invites him to do so when he finds 
it convenient. It seems probable therefore that the en- 
counter between Martin’s envoys to Sivaji and the Dutch 
embassy in July and August, 1677, took place after this cowl 
had been granted, and that the Dutch mission was sent to 
Sivaji to thank him for the cowl that he had already granted, 
and the large presents they carried constituted an expression 
of gratitude, doubtless here a lively expectation also of favours 
still to come. An entry in the Batavia Dagh Register 
for 1677 refers to a letter of the 15th August from Albert 
van Weede and states that Sivaji was very friendly and civil 
to the Company, that he had already promised to the 
Company’s delegate at Tevenapatam to grant them trading 
privileges all over the country by means of some cowls. 

The next cowl " which is from Sivaji Maharaja 
granted to Jaques Caulier, the Dutch Governor and Director 

Memoirs, II, p 165. 

Hccre«-Slapel, No. 385 (iii, p. 60), 

W p. 319. 

Hcercs-Stapelp No 386 (iiif pp 61-5). 
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of the Coromandel coast, is dated 24th August, 1677, but 
is said to have been received only on the 5th March, 1678. 
Prof Stapel puts the query ‘op Batavia ?’ against the 
phrase ‘ ontfangen den 5 Maart a° 1678.’ 1 rather think 

that it simply means what it says : ‘received’ on the day 
named, I. e., by the representatives of the Dutch.'® In other 
words, though the cowl was prepared on the 24th August, 
1677, something happened at the last moment to delay its 
being handed over to the Dutch, but we do not know what 
it was. We see from this cowl and otherwise that De Jager 
and Clement must have been the two Dutchmen in palanquins 
whom Martin’s men going to S’vaji met more than once on 
their way. And the statements of Martin noted above, the 
entries in the Dagh Registers of 1677 and 1678, and the two 
dates of the cowl under discussion fit into one another nicely. 
But there seems to be no record of the exact reason for the 
delay in the grant of charter ; only Marlin suggests more 
than once that it was the cupidity of the Maralha officials, 
and says that their missions to Sivaji cost the Dutch 
heavily. 

The Dutch, we have seen, stijrted very hopefully with 
Sivaji. But soon the tone changes into one of dissatisfaction 
and embarrassment. Caulier writes on the 24th September, 
1677, that trade was at a standstill at Tevenapatam, and 
that the hopes he had entertaine^d of getting from Sivaji more 
privileges at that place and a general confirmation of all the 
old firmans held by the Company had become very remote 
at the time of his writing."' De Jager v^as still in Sivaji’s 
camp on the 1 5th October, evidently having gained nothing 
from his mission so far, and on the i6th van Weede wrote 

15 r must, howev«r, state that one sentence of Dr. Slape) puzzles me : ‘uit Kct 
blijkt, dat 9 Novemher op Batavia nl bericht werd oiitvangen van de 
overeenkomst* (n. 1, p. 61) which seems to contradict his own citation from the 
Daghregistcr of the same date in the introduction to the charter and the other evidence 
cited and commented on in this paper. 

Dugh Register, 1677, p. 387. 
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from Tevanapatam that trading was very diihcult and that 
merchants were being subjected to exaction.'' Well might 
Martin speak of De Jager being ‘ realeased ’ in November, 
which however simply means that when Sivaji left the 
Carnatic plains in that month, De Jager saw fit to leave the 
Maratha also. Again at the end of January, 1678, Caulier 
wrote once more that no success had attained the negotiation 
with Sivaji."' 

But about the time Caulier wrote the last letter, ihere was 
at least obtained coiol from Raghunatii I’andithar, doubtless 
Raghunath Narain Hanumantc, the trusted friend and adviser 
of Sivaji : this cov/I mentions the embassy of Herbert de 
Jager, and in general terms sanctions the trade of the Com- 
pany being carried on in Tevenapatam on the same terms 
as used to obtain under Bijapur in former days. It then 
mentions that the Pandit had heard of sundry dues in goods 
and money owing horn the Company to Balbul-chan, Sire- 
chan and their dependents ; Raghunath Pandit would enquire 
into the evidence relating to these claims later, and the cowl 
is granted subject to this reservation. Balbul-chan and Sire- 
chan doubtless stand for Bcihlol Khan and Sher-Khan, the 
Bijapur commanders " representing the old order that w'as 
displaced by th?. advent of Sivaji ; ii is possible that the 
supposed claims of the Maralhas on this account were put 
forward at the time the cowl of August, 1677, was drawn up 
as reasons against its being delivered to de Jager at the time. 
But ultimately that cowl seems to have been actually given 
to the Dutch at the beginning of March, 1678; it is 
drawn up in the name ot Sivaji Maharaja and is the most 
comprehensive or all tire charlcr.s that we have to notice. 


'7 Dagh Registt:r, 1677, pp. 

Dagh Register, 1678, p. 150. 

No. 409 in Heercs, iii. pp- 195-6, 

Stapel says in a note that they were particular morchanU who had dilferences 

witK the Company ; he cites no authority. 

1^12906 
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and its terms may be summarised 2 is follows : De Jager and 
Clement had been sent by Caulier to Sivaji to prefer a 
request for a cowl that would enable the Company to trade 
as before in the territory newly acquired by him (‘these 
lands’), and Sivaji gladly acceded to the Company trading 
under the same conditions as in the years past. These 
conditions are then enumerated. The Company will be 
free to trade in all the lands of the province of Gingee 
without any hindrance ; they will pay a duly of 2^ % on 
goods as a prescribed rate on cloths at Tripaloersen and 
will not be required to make any other payments ; Sivaji’s 
officers will not open packages of merchandise for inspection, 
provided the Company’s men gave previous information 
of all merchandise imported and exported ; the servants of 
the Company will be free to travel throughout the province, 
and the haoildars and other officers of Sivaji are forbidden 
to take any of the Company’s goods without proper payment 
therefor ; the Company should maintain only the men and 
ship.s necessary for their trade, but may make additions to 
them on proper payment and had no need to apply to the 
hauildar for permission to do so ; Potto Novo, Tevenapatam 
and Puduchery are specially mentioned as the ports where 
the Dutch may carry trade; offences by the Company’s 
men may be dealt with by the Company's officers; the 
Company will be protected against thieves, and any of their 
property lost by theft will be made good to them ; the Com- 
pany will have the right to detain people in custody for 
arrears due to them ; the government of the province will 
have no right regarding shipwrecks suffered by the Company 
on its coast and its officers mus‘ help the Company in 
salvaging ; the Izolwals were to restore to the Company all 
deserters falling into their hands ; and the Company should 

Dr. Stapel notes that it is ** 7 ripapalocrscn anrl says that Tiruvalui was meant 
la. 3 , p. 62b ll looks more like Tirupipuliyur (Cuddalore). 
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refrain from molesting any Portuguese vessels that might 
call. One privilege which the Dutch had exercised before 

is, however, expressly named and strictly forbidden, and 
that relates to slave trade. It is worthwhile translating 
the very words of this clause : ‘ ‘ Under the Moorish govern- 
ment it had remained lawful for you to buy and transport 
from here men and women slaves without hindrance from 
any one. But now, so long as I am master of these lands, 
you should not buy or transport any men or women as 
slaves. And if you happen to do so and convey them to 
neighbouring lands, my people will set themselves against 

it, hinder it in all manner of ways, and will not allow of 
their being brought back to your factory ; this must you 
observe and fulfil in the prescribed manner. 

Martin’s statements that at last in March, 1678. the Dutch 
got permission to establish themselves at Porto Novo oa the 
same terms as under Sher Khan and that t’ns cost them 
much are seen to be quit.j correct from two charters that 
may be noticed next. One of them is a cotvl granted by 
Sannosie Panditar, haoildar, and Neltesi, second havihlar 
of Porto Novo and is dated 20th March, 1673 ; Pieter V(T- 
wer, the Dutch factor at Negapa'-atn, sent two merchants to 
Porto Novo for negotiations with these officers, and as a 
result they got co-ol a sanctioning trade on payment ol 
half-toll on goods, and the erection of a bankshall at Porto 
Novo. But in granting this co'joI the havildar of Porto 
Novo and his assistant seem to have overstepped the limits 
of their authority ; at any rate, * Gobalo-dadas, the Governor 
of * Tinnengoery,' Palayam, was much upset V^y it, and to 
avoid a set-back, Verwer sent his second in command, 
Thomas Van Rhee, to the Governor, and later went liimseh, 
and thus secured a confirmation of the cowl regarding Porto 


* No. 410, Heeres (iii, pp. 126-7). 
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Novo. The confirmation is dated 23th April, 1678.“^’ Porto 
Novo is said to stand under the sovereignty of * Chialli- 
repaddy Segoise Magaragie ’ , where the ‘ 11 ’ seems to be 
a wrong reading of ‘ It ’ and the phrase stands for : 
‘ Chhatrapati Sivaji Maharaja 

There is just one more charter,^' also relating to the trade 
of Porto Novo, and issued by Raghunath Panditar, the 
Governor of the entire province of Gingee and dated in 
February-March, 1680. The cowl of Gobalo-dadas per- 
mitted the Dutch to construct a bankshall or store in Porto 
Novo but not a ‘ loge ’ (factory). This soon led to diffi- 
culties, and the Company withdrew from the place, and 
what was more, declined to issue any passports for native 
craft to that place. Raghunath Pandit thereupon started 
negotiations with the Company which came to nothing. 
Finally, a junior merchant, Jacob Clement, assisted by an 
Indian broker * Christnambathoe ’ (Kristman Bhathu) brought 
about an understanding, and secured permission for the 
construction of a ‘ loge ’ and the enjoyment of the same 
privileges as at Tevenapatam. The interest of this charter 
lies in its preamble which recalls the entire story of the 
negotiations between the Dutch and Sivaji after his advent 
to the Carnatic, and mentions the embassies to Sivaji and 
to Raghunath Pandit and the fact that they had both given 
charters to the Dutch, and these were being observed on 
both sides. It then proceeds to narrate the differences over 
Porto Novo and the mutual injury resulting from them, 
stresses the advantages of co-operation, and confers the same 
previleges regarding Porto Novo as at Tevenapatam. 

Before concluding,! may invite attention to two charters 
of the period issued to the Dutch on behalf of Ekoji. They 
are both issued by Narahari Panditan Aiyan, ‘ great havildar 


No. 413, Heerc* (iii, pp. 142-3). 
*« No. 435, ibid., pp. 21 1-3;. 
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over Shiyali lands.’ The first bears the date 7th July, 
1678, and seems to have been handed over to the Company 
ten days later on the 17th. 1 he original was in Tamil 

(Malabaarse) . It grants permis.sion for the construction of a 
stone warehouse of slated dimensions in a prescribed spot 
in Trimelevaas to take the place of the ‘ loge ’ which had to 
be abandoned on account of erosion of the sea. The second 
charter is dated 14th June, 1679 ; it confirms the old charter 
and lays down in detail the tariff of tolls upon different 
articles. It mentions the currency of two kinds of fanams, 
the great fanams tailed Oelandaer, i.e. Dutch fanams, and 
the smaller fanams, but unfortunately does not .state the 
ratio between them. 
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THE SAMAY ANAYA OF GAGABHATTA, 
COMPOSED FOR THE MAE^THA KING 
S'AMBHAJl, IN A.D. 1680-81 

Mr. P. K. Code. M.A. 

Bhandarhor Research Inaiitatet Poona 

In his note ' on GagabhaUa s 3ivar\odaya ' published in 
the Siva-caritrapradipa in 1925, Mr. S. M. Divekar, the 
celebrated editor of the Sivabharaia ’ of Kavindra Parama- 
nanda makes the following remarks about another work of 
GagabhaUa called the Samayanaya : 

It is necessary to record here for the use of researches 
a new fact which has come to my notice. GagabhaUa com- 

' Vide pp. 223-225 of SHvacarUrapradlpOt B. I. S. Mandaf, Poona, 1925, od. by 
D. V. Aple and ,S. *N. Divekar. .Sivaji was a great patron of learning Works 
composed by his order and patronage (1 ) (2) Paraina- 

rianda, (3) TT^ Raghunatha Pandita, (4) VUvesvara 

alias Cagabhatta. Of these works (he ^ivahharata (ed. by S. M. Divekar) has been 
published by the B. I. S, Mandal, Poona, 1927, (pp. 3254-24». TIte Raya* 
vyavahatakpsa in 10 Chapters has been edited by K. N. Sane in the ^ivacarilrapradtpa 
(pp. 137-177). This KoSa was composed according to the Editor after Sivaji's coro- 
nation in A.D. 1674, say about A.D. 1676-77. 

^ A MS. of Sivarkpdaya is available itj the library of HH. the Maharaja of Alwar 
(Kide pp. 37-38 of Peterson' s Report on Alwar MSS, 1892). This work is a versified 
commentary on the &lo\avMt{ka of Kumarilabhatta composed after Sivfiji’s corona- 
tion in A.D. 1674 by royal order ( ‘‘ ftlW 

The dates of the Sivahharata according to the Editors lie between A.D. 1661 
and 1674 ^Kide p. 20 of Upodghsta to the Poona Edition of the Sivahharata) . In a 
Nirnayjpatra of A.D. 1664 the presence of the following Benares Pandits at Rajapur 
is mentioned:— (1) (2) (3) (4) 

(5) (6) (7) (8) 

(9) (10) (11) qftcT, (12) (13) 

ararsn^, (14) (15) (called (16) - 
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posed in l§aka 1603 (==A.D. 1681) a work on Niti (politics) 
called Samayanaya for Sambhaji as stated by Aufrecht on 
p. 139 of his Caiaiogus Caialogorum, Part 11 (1896). A copy 
of this work exists in the MSS collection at Morence (Italy). 
Lovers of history should try to procure this work. As this 
work was composed shortly after Sivaji’s death (A.D. 
1680) and as it bears on Niti (politics), besides being a work 
composed for Sambhaji, it is likely to throw much light on 
the lives of both the father and the son (Sivaji and 
Sambhaji).” 

The above remarks have been rendered by me into 
English from the Marathi original. 1 hey are based on 

Aufrecht’s entry about which 1 reproduce from his 

Cata. Caialogorum for purposes of verification {Part II, p. 139) 
f son of Dinakara : Samayanaya written for Sambhu- 
raja in 1681.'* There is nothing in the above entry to suggest 
that the work is a treatise on Niti or politics as observed 
by Mr. Divekar. On the contrary, on p. 166 of Part 11, 
Aufrecht makes the following entry which clearly states that 
the work Samayanaya is a work on Dharmasaslra : — 

“ — dh. by Visvesvara, son of Dinakara, FI. ^ 

434. Khn'‘86.’' 

On p. 696 of Part 1, Aufrecht makes the following 
entry ; — ” by Gagabhatta, Khn.86.” 

Both the MSS. of this work, one at Florence and the other 
referred to by Kielhorn, were the inaccessible to Mr. Divekar 
as they are to rue at present. The MS. referred to by Kielhorn 
was evidently in the Bombay Presidency, Southern Division. 

In the Descriptive Catalogue of Smrli MSS. compiled by 
MM. Haraprasad Shastri*^^ a MS. of the Samayanaya has been 

^ F/. -'Florentine Sanskrit MSS. examined by Aufrecht, 1 eipzi^, 1892. 

Khn -Lisi of Sanskrit MSS. in the Southern Division ol\ the Bombay Presi- 
dency by Kielhorn. Fat>c. 1. Bombay. 1869. 

® Published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ^ Calcuila, 1925. Vol. llllSirili 

MSS). 
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described ' but it is incomplete and the verse containing the 
name of the author has been found missin^^. This is the 
3rd MS. of the work so far recorded but as it is incomplete 
in the beginning and at the end we have no means of know- 
ing anything about its author and his relation with l§ambhaji. 

Recently while examining the collection of MSS. acquired 
by the B. O. R. Institute in 1938 from the Limaye family of 
Ashte (District Satara, Bombay Presidency), 1 came upon 
a complete MS. of the Samayanaya of Gagabhatta. In 
view of the rarity of MSS. of this work 1 propose to describe 
it in this paper to remove ail misconceptions about this 
work consequent upon the inaccessibility of its contents to 
the students of the Maratha history and the history of Sans- 
krit literature. 

The MS. of the Samayanaya in the Limaye collection 
consists of 14 folios, the size of each folio being 
Each folio has about 10 lines on each page, each line con- 
taining about 50 letters. The MS is written on country 
paper and is well preserved. It begins : — 

stw: H 

tuntaffurfiriRg 

qT?ti?i»r I 

ii?ii 

^.Tfitsrr^ts5sr-f?fwT*T: i ^ h 


* This description is as follows on p. 774 of the Vo\ III . Country 

paper 11x45 inches. Folio 1 1 Ljtiks 10 on a page. Extent -ri .^iokas, 330, ‘‘Character, 
Nigara of the I8lh cenUuy. Appearance discoloured and moui>e-eHten. It relates 
to jyotis as applied to Smrti consisting of 188 .'^lokas and a half ffitnes meet for 
religious ceremonies and festivals * ' . . 
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wflw: 

« f^<g: I 

^Ta*?T' 

^praiirei^ ^tot: ii^u 


grwa?T i?5r ^ 
^nirasiTl^ ^ »»» 


Our MS. contains 268 slolzas as indicated by the num- 
bering of the last verse. The MS. ends : — 


Folio 14—“ »n>n- 

«fs»^*qT5f I 

f*i^: 

SIT% I 

si«t: 

^ wt^flRIT HfJT^rq ^ ll^'^H 

Tf?f ^>u»n«5aRf: ^m: n 


It is clear from the foregoing extracts that this work, 
Samayanaya, was composed by >rr*ITW?, son of He 

belonged to goira and composed this work to please 

King Sambhu of the Bhosala-vamsa, who is no other than 
Sambhajl, son of Sivaji the Great. The work was com- 
posed in Sako 1602 represented by the Chronogr 3 am (?r«, 
ft|f?T) i.e. in A.D. 1680-81.^ The Randra 
Samvatsara recorded in the verse is correct as we find from 
a reference to the Indian Ephemeris\ Gdgabhatta, has 

^ Siv9k}i died on 3rd April, 1680 (Saturday, Caitr a Suddha 15, Sakfl 1602) at mid- 
night. His coronation took place on Friday, June. 1674 Sakfl 1596 Ananda Sarpaatsara^ 
— Kide p. 92 of Pictorial ^ivaji, Vol. 1. ed. by Y. N. Kilkar, Poona. 1935. Rao Br. 
G. S. Sardesai records 4tk April, 1630 as the date of ^ivaji's death [vide p. 20 of Life 
6/ Sambltaji (Marathi Riyaeat) 1935] . 

^Vdl Vl,p. 162, - 

l5!i~laf9<0B 
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not recorded the exact date of the completion of the work 
in A-D. 680*51. As ^mbhaji is described as 
we must presume that the work was completed after the 
coronation’” of Sambhaji consequent upon his father’s death 
on 4th April, 1680. We are told by historians that the 
formal coronation of ^mbhaji took place on 16th January, 
1681 , though he ascended the throne on 28th July, 1680. 
Saka 1602 mentioned by GagabhaUa ends on IGth March, 1681 
and consequently both the dates associated with Sambhaji’s 
reign, viz , 29th July, 1680 and I6lh January, 1681 are 
covered up by GagabhaUa' s reference to Saka 1602. If the 
reference to sovereignty indicated by the expression 
is associated with 20th July, 1680, the date of 
composition of the Samayanaya must lie between 20th July, 
1680 and 1 0th March, 1681, If, however, the expression 
under reference is associated with the date of formal corona- 
tion of Sambhaji, viz., 16th January, 1681 we must presume 
that Gagibhatta composed this work on dharmasastra 
between 16th January and 10th March 1681 . At any rale 
we can definitely say that the work was composed between 
20th July, 1680 and 10th March, 1681 . 

As the Samayanaya is a work on dharma dealing with 
times suited for religious ceremonies and festivals according 
to the canons of astrology and as it was composed by 
GagabhaUa to please Sambhaji we must 

sec how far Sambhaji was interested in dharmasastra. In 
fact this interest, if not a deep regard, for Hindu dharma on 
the part of .^ambhaji is mentioned by historians” 2 is one of the 
relieving features of Sambhaji's character. This interest is 
further reflected in some verses’** recently discover^ by me as 

^mbhlji ascended the throne on 20th /u/y. 1680. The formal Coronation 
Ceremony took place on 16th January. 968/ {Vide p. 24 of Life of ^amhhSji by G. S. 
Sardeaai, 19351. 

Vide pp. 104-105 of Life of by G. S. Sardesai. 

1’ I am preparing a special paper on these verses found in (2) MSS. of Parahhd- 
examined by me. 
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the composition of Kesava Pandita, the author of the RajSrama- 
caritam^ (composed A.D. 1690). In these verses 2§ambhaji 
isde8cribedas“^!i»5raiT^ar^TOl^5r:”and 

These verses also tel! us that Sivaji referred to Sambhajt 
for his decision the question whether the Parabhus were 
entitled to the performance of the Mufija Ceremonies of their 
sons? His decision which was against the Parabhus was put 
in verse by Kesava Pandita,” who was closely associated with 
iSivaji, Sambhaji and Rajaram in succession. 

From the foregoing discussion about the nature and 
contents of the Samayanaya it is perfectly clear that the work 
has nothing to do with politics as wrongly surmised by the 
late Mr. S. M. Divekar. On the contrary this treatise deals 
with dharmasastra as stated by Aufrecht and corroborated by 
my personal examination of a rare MS of the work described 
in this paper. It remains to be proved whether Gagabhatta 
composed this work (within a year from Sivaji’s death) in 
the Deccan or at Benares, the place of his residence. 


•3 Publislied by I he B. 1. S. Mancial, Pooiia and edited by V. S. Bendae, 1931. 

The full name of Kesava Pandita was Kesava Damodara Purohita. He received 
•ome land from i^ambhaji on 29th Decemher, 1684. (Vide Madhyayugtna CariirafyfSm, 
Poona. 1937, p. 270). 
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ORIGIN OF SIKH TERRITORIAL CHIEF- 
TAINSHIPS, 1748-1759 

Dr. H. R. Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

Forman Chriatian College, Lahore 


Muin-ul-Mulli’ s persecution of the SH^hst 1748-1753 

Muin-ul-Mulk, popularly known as Mir Mannu, the 
Viceroy of the Punjab from 1748 to 1753, was a man of 
vigorous nature, and took every possible step to suppress the 
Sikh risings in the country. He found the use of artillery 
very effective in the desultory warfare with the Sikhs, and in 
consequence strengthened and reorganised this branch of the 
army service. A new type of light guns (long firelocks) was 
manufactured and he got ready a corps of 900 Jizairchis, 
These gunners were trained under his personal guidance and 
supervision. The eye-witness Tahmas Khan Miskin states 
that Muin took keen interest in watching the exercises and 
manoeuvres of these new troops and bestowed prizes and 
presents on them with his own hands. ^ 

These Jizairchis along with the main army were employed 
against the Sikhs. They ran after these wretches for 
nearly fifty miles, and slew them wherever they stood up 


I Miskin. 67-66. 

tpf Jujly ^ ^ ^ .. 
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tp oppose them.” Everybody who brought Sikh heads 
received a reward of Rs. 10 per head. Any body who 
brought a horse (belonging to a Sikh) could keep it as his 
own. Whosoever lost his own horse by chance in the fight 
(with the Sikhs) got another in its place from the Government 
stable.'* 

The Sikhs offered stout resistance, but they were helpless 
against light portable artillery. Occasionally, they sought 
refuge in the impenetrable retreats of the northern hills, and 
gave temporary consolation to their afflicted hearts by singing 
the following couplet of their own composition :r— - 

" 

(Mir Mannu is our sickle and we are his grass-blades ; the 
more he cuts us the more do we grow in every house 
and hamlet. ”) " 

But out of the ashes of the martyrs the Sikhs arose with 
greater glory and splendour. Muin's efforts availed him 
nothing. The Sikhs never gave him peace. The harder 
he struck, the bolder tliey became. The constant warfare had 
ruined the Jat peasantry of Central Punjab, and the only 
remedy they found for their ills against the oppression by 
the Government was in joining the Sikh ranks. ** During 
the campaigns of Muin’s officers against the Sikhs, the 
tiindu peasants were also persecuted on many allegations 
such as supplying food to the Sikh outlaws, giving them 
shelter and avoiding disclosure of their whereabouts. There- 
fore daily additions to the numbers of Sikhs took place 
openly at every place. Some of the members of the zamin- 
dar families, under tyrannical oppression of the Muslim 


* Mudcin. 69. 

3 Ali-ud-IKn, IIU. 
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officers, every day left their homes, took baptism and received 
free supply of food, clothing, arms and horses from the 
Sardars. ” ^ 

With the beginning of the cold weather in 1753, the Sikhs 
renewed their raids with greater vigour, and infested the very 
environs of Lahore. Muin-ul-Mulk undertook expeditions m 
person one of which is described by Miskin : — “ He marched 
out of Lahore to a distance of about 1 5 miles and encamped 
near village Tilakpur (Malakpur, 40 miles north-east of 
Lahore, according to Tari!^h~i-Ahmad-Shahi, folio 282) 
situated on the bank of the Ravi. He halted there for a long 
time and sent out Mughulia troops under Khwajah Mirza 
in every direction to suppress the Sikhs wherever he heard of 
their risings. Khwajah Mirza at the head of his troops 
galloped off thirty or sometimes fifty miles ; wherever 
he got a clue of the whereabouts of the Sikhs, he sud- 
denly fell upon them and slew them. The persons who 
brought Sikhs alive or their heads or their horses, received 
prizes. Every Mughul who lost his own horse in battle was 
provided with another of better quality at the expense of the 
Government. The Sikhs who were captured alive were sent 
to hell by being beaten with wooden mallets. At limes 
Adina Beg Khan sent 40 or 50 Sikh captives from the Doab 
District (Jullundur) ; they were as a rule killed with the strokes 
of wooden hammers.’ 


1 Sohan Lai, i, 130. Siyar-uiMuiakharin, 51. also test idea to this fact: — 


Miskin, 
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P^eriod of Misrule and Lawlessness 

Muin-ul-Mulk sud<lenly died in this very camp on the 3rd 
November, 1753, and then ensued a period of endless 
anarchy and confusion, thus allowing the Sikhs complete 
respite for three years and a half to come. During this short 
period, the government of the Province changed hands nine 
times. The Punjab was held by Mughlani Begam, widow of 
Muin, in the name of her son, Muhammad Amin Khan, a 
two year-old baby, from November, 1753 to May, 1754 ; by 
Mughlani Begam in her own name from May to December, 
1754 ; by Khwajah Mirza Khan from December, 1754 to 
April, 1755 ; by Mughlani Begam from April to July, 1755; 
by KhWajah Abdulla from July to September, 1755 ; 
by Adina Beg Khan from September, 1755 to February, 
1756 ; by Mughlani Begam in March, 1756; by Jamil-ud- 
Din Khan from April to October, 1756; and by Khwajah 
Abdulla from October to April, 1757. Ahmad Shah 
Abdali had invaded the country for the fourth time in Octo- 
ber, 1756, and his invasion lasted till April, 1757. It threw 
the machinery of government out of gear so completely that 
not even a semblance of order existed anywhere. 

The period succeeding Muin’s death, therefore, witnessed 
complete chaos and confusion prevailing in the land of the 
five rivers. Predatory bands overran the country. The 
inhabitants of entire villages became hereditary robbers. 
Every man’s hand turned against his neighbour. The rich 
and strong worked their wicked vice, subject to the specula- 
tions of their supporters and the caprice of those greater than 
themselves. A lawless soldiery converted itself into state 
banditti. It overspread the land and overawed the peaceful 
people. Exactions and extortions were practised very widely 
on all, high and low. Corruption and oppression were the 
order of the day. The peasants knew no peace firom the 
farmer of revenue who was also magistrate, judge and 
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collector of customs. If a poor peasant was cut-<lown by 
him, nothing was said and nothing done. Husbandmen 
were forcibly dragged from their ploughs, and forced with 
their cattle to assist in the transport of travelling camps, their 
only pay, foul words and blows. Their corn and forage 
were seized and appropriated without remuneration. The 
sower of the seed was never sure that he would gather the 
fruits of his industry- Arable land fell out of tillage- Tend- 
ing and lifting cattle became the chief employment of people. 
Sword, spear and matchlock were the only title-deeds that 
commanded respect.'’ 

The Establishment of Sil^h Protectorates 

This state of affairs considerably enhanced the power of 
the Sikhs. “ Their number and audacity,” says Prinsep, 
“ accordingly increased rapidly, and bands of these bearded 
depredators were continually to be seen traversing the various 
districts of the Punjab, sweeping off the flocks and herds, 
and laying waste the cultivation unless redeemed by a 
prompt contribution.” This ultimately led to the estab- 
lishment of their protectorates or the Rakhi or Jamdari as 
it was called. The villages, as a whole, placed themselves 
under the protection of the Dal Khalsa or entire Sikh body 
on the condition of paying one-fifth of their produce or in- 
come twice a year at the end of each harvest, and the Sikhs 
gave to them full protection against plunder, theft or any 
other molestation either by themselves or by anyone else. 
In a word, safety of their persons and properly was guaran- 
teed." “ Whenever a Zemindar has eigreed to pay this 

Foitfcr, i xi. Calcutta Review, LXVIIJ, 1879, p. 92; Karnal Gazetteer, 1888, 
35'36 ; Jhelum Gazetteer, 45 ; Sialkot Gazetteer, 41-42, and the impretsions 
left on the mind by Miskin’H contemporary account. 

' Tarkih”i-]hang SiyaL 68. 

Buti Shah, 308a. 
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tribute to any Sikh chief, that chief not only himself refrains 
from plundering him, but will protect Kim from all others ; 
and this protection is by general consent held so far sacred, 
that even if the grand army passes through a zemitxdary 
where the safeguards of the lowest Sikh chief are stationed, 
it will not violate them.”"* 

This step secured for the Sikhs a strong economic posi- 
tion for the time being and created for the Sikh chiefs 
principalities, which they were soon to rule over as absolute 
masters. Thus, this step supplied them with the idea of 
raising themselves into territorial chieftains. 

Conflicts with Jahan Khan, April, 1757-April, 1758 

The Sikhs had grown bold and they had acquired such 
great strength that they began to plunder the plunderers. 
A Marathi despatch, dated March, 1757, reproduced in Raj- 
wade, Vol. I, p. 85, says : — “ At the end of March, 1757, 
when the front division of Abdali’s army under Prince 
Timur was transporting the plundered wealth of Delhi to 
Lahore, Alha Singh in concert with other Sikh robbers, had 

Ibid. 

jii jl j sjfjiiJ 4>aj j 

AU'ud'din, 1 7 lb. 

j ^3*i 

J ^ t Sj ZxTjJ ^ 

* * ^ p i3 43y^ 

Canesb Das, 207. 

;<jhj isAiijJ ^ 3 j<3 " 

1^ <-iL> lyT vi.A.tj jl G AiwyifS) ^^jIaOU ^.IL 0 

** ij 

^ Browne, India TracU, viii. 

156— I290B 
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barred his path at Sanawar (between Ambala and Patiala) 
and robbed him of half his treasures, and again attacked 
and plundered him at Malerkot. So great had been the 
success of these brigands that rumour had magnified it into 
the Prince’s captivity and even death at their hands.” 
Ahmad Shah Abdali was also attacked by the Sikhs bet- 
ween Delhi and the Chenab several times.* 

Ahmad Shah had annexed the whole of the Punjab on 
the west of the Jumna to his Afghan kingdom, and appoint- 
ed his son Timur Shah, Viceroy of the Punjab with his 
commander-in-chief Jahan Khan as his assistant. He was 
provided with 10,000 Persian troops of his special contin- 
gent, and was given instructions to raise a separate army of 
India-born Turki, Persian and Afghan soldiers."' 

jahan Khan set himself to the task of punishing the 
Sikhs for their excesses during the previous Abdali cam- 
paign. The Sikhs, on the other hand, had just laid the 
foundation of their economic power, and were keenly 
resenting the loss of their position and privilege. The 
Sikhs tried their utmost to revive their strength, but they 
were driven from pillar to post. A beltle was fcught by 
Jahan Khan with the Sikhs at Amritsar on the day cf the 
Diwali festival, the llth November, 1757, in which the 
Sikhs were defeated and most of them massacred." About 
a month later Sodhi Barbhag Singh of Kartarpur was be- 
laboured.’" ” From that moment,” says Miskin, “ the 
peace and orderly rule which had been recently established 
in the country disappeared and the Sikhs tcse in rebellion 
on all sides.”"' 


^ S..-lection 5 If.'. m Peshwas' Daftar, xxvii, 148; Balclitmal, 77 ; N'lalcolm, 93; Ahtnad 
Shah, 877; Sarka . ii. 71-72. 

10 .Mukin.t39. “ /hid., 162- 165. » /hid., 165. 

>3 Ibid. 
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Soon afterwards, Adina Beg Khan, the governor of the 
Juliundur Doab, also joined the Sikhs against the Afghans ; 
while Marathas also excited the Sikhs to create greater 
tumult and confusion in the country. A Marathi despatch 
says : — “ The Sikhs gathering together by our advice, began 
to upset Abdali’s rule ; from some places they expelled his 
outposts. They defeated Saadat Khan Afridi, plundered 
all the Juliundur Doab, and forced him to flee to the hills. 
By the order of the Viceroy, Khwajah Abed Khan came 
from Lahore with 20,000 horse and foot to fight the Sikhs. 
In the end he was defeated, many of his captains were slain, 
all of his camp and baggage were plundered, and all the 
artillery left behind by Abdali was captured.”^* 

This victory turned the tables in favour of the Sikhs. 
They became predominant everywhere, and the Afghans 
lost ground rapidly. Miskin says : “ After this, every 
force, in whatever direction it was sent, came back defeated 
and vanquished. Even the environs of Lahore were not 
safe. Every night thousands of Sikhs used to fall upon the 
city and plunder the suburbs lying outside the walls of 
Lahore ; but no force was sent out to repel them, and the 
city gates were closed one hour after nightfall It brought 
extreme disgrace to the Government and utter lawlessness 
prevailed.”^" 

Adina Beg Khan with the assistance of the Marathas 
and the Sikhs expelled Timur Shah and Jahan Khan from 


Selections from Peshwa's Daftar. ii, 83. 
IS Miskin, 166. 
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Lahore. Th^ vacated the city on the 9th April, 1758 and 
fled away to Afghanistan. The Marathas retired from the 
Punjab about the end of May, and appointed Adina Beg 
Khein their deputy for an annual tribute of 75 lakhs of 
rupees. Adina Beg did not like to stay in Lahore. He 
left Khwajah Mirza Khan, his son-in-law, in charge of the 
capital and himself set up his headquarters at Batala. He 
was, however, not destined to enjoy the Punjab viceroyalty 
for a long time. EUirly in September, he was taken ill, and 
he passed away on the 15th September, 1758. 

The death of Adina Beg Khan was a signal for the forces 
of disruption and disorder to display themselves once more in 
the land of the five rivers. The Sikhs naturally took 
advantage of such a situation. They had already become 
supreme in the Punjab. Finding nobody to oppose them, 
they set themselves up as territorial chieftains, and they 
became absolute masters of the lands which they held under 
their protection. The local chiefs, both Hindus and Muslims, 
either submitted to the Sikhs on a definite promise to pay them 
a portion of their revenues, or they were swept out of 
existence. The Sikhs, however, offered generous terms to 
the chiefs and kind treatment to the people, and thereby 
won their good-will and co-operation."’ 

Territories acquired by Individual Sikhs in 1758-59. 

1 . Jullundur District. 

The celebrated Jassa Singh Ahluwalia laid Rai Ibrahim 
of Kapur thala under contribution.^^ He also captured the 
parganahs of Maniwal, Kalanaur, S^hri, Marala, Dabwan, 
Jhora, Maknapur, Meghwal, Urmur Tanda, Sariha, Talwan- 
di, Jandiala (near Nurmahal), Bhunga, Balachor, Haibatpur, 


Buti Shah, 242b-243a ; Ratan Singh» 489-92 ; Cyan Singh, 750’5I. 
Rajas of the Punjab, 459-60. 
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Nur Mahal, Sathiala, Cholha, Qaimpur and Sarhali, yield- 
ing about 10 lakhs of rupees a year.’® 

Sahaj Singh, a resident of Makhowal in Amritsar district, 
seized fourteen villages situated betvreen Phagwara and 

Raj Khalaa, II ; Cyan Singh, 1036. 

In the Kapurthala State Library there are several royal mandates, one of ^’hich, 
dated 15th May, 1758, runs as follows: — 

aI I V I AXw *' 

^ (JLls ^ ys»2sL^ 

^ t. ^lai jl ^ 

^ ji oLciys^ 

aaIaj ^ 3 (JLLo aIU ^ ^ 

)3^i I^<w» ^ j 

^ y jl tyJsU oLs/O 

^...^Jixi ^ jA C^<!^Ax ACiT y (>X^lj AASyf y ^ 

Ax ^ j.X> y | ii^JSfc 

^l^ a 5" ^;3hnj 

y ,^X> yC a^ ^^hS^y^ c)^*^ ^ «^L*» 

*t>vwL ;^Axi y ^Ik c:,\>aAj: 

- ** {ymyilxi t® AAmo (_j»f*XA^JI a I I V I AXmi 

Its translation as given in *' Kapurthala Stale, iU Past and Present on p. 46 is 
wrong. My rendering is given below : - 

** Firman of His Majesty Alamgir II, Emperor of Hindostan, to Raja Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia. 

(Imperial Seal) 

To 

The loyal and faithful Jassa Singh, worthy of favour, honoured with Imperial grace, 
be it known unto you. 

As a mark of supreme favour and appreciation this auspicious farman is being 
issued with a view to inform you that your report has received the honour of our 
approval and that your good services have met with our approbation. 
Whatever Talukfla Haibatpur or Fatahabad, etc., Sathiala and Kol Mahtab etc., 
and Parganah Tiharah are under your control and your possession shall continue as 
theretofore, to be held by you as a free grant and you are her«jby empowered as in the 
case of other Jagirdars to levy tribute from the Jagirdars of the towns of Kbera and 
Carhi Kotaha. Besides, it is not proper that Hari Singh oppresses the .subjects in his 
own country. He should abstain from such a policy and should not interfere with 
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ihe Sutlej yielding about Rs. 20,000. His descendants still 
hold Jagir at Moron in Tahsil Phillaur.*’* 

Nahar Singh, a Jat of village Man in Tahsil Batala of 
district Gurdaspur, captured several villages in Phillaur 
Tahsil where his descendants are still represented at Sarhali.^ 
Dasauadaa Singh, a D.iilon Jat of village Jhabal in 
Amritsar district, occupied some villages in the north of 
Jullundur where his descendants still hold Jagir at Laroa.^’ 
Lai Singh, a Jat of Amritsar district seized upon thirteen 
villages in the Jullundur Doab and south of it, where his 
descendants hold a. Jagir at Bahram in the Jullundur district.'*" 
Mahan Singh, a Ladhar Jat, acquired ten villages in 
Phillaur Tahsil where his family is represented at Thala."® 

the people. He should present in our presence through Nawab Zaiii<ud>Din I^han so 
that his rank and rule may be established by us. 

Written on the 7th day of the auspicious monlh of Ramzan, 1 17 1 Hijri, correspond- 
ing to the fourth year of our august reign.” 

The evidence, however, seems to b; against thr: authenticity of this document. No 
testimony i.s available to prove that Jassa Singh had got the title of Raja or he was 
acknowledged as such till this date. In .May, 173B, the Sikh.s were busy in punishing 
the Afghans as allies of the .Maralhas and Adina Beg Khan, and do not seem to have 
rendered any service to the Delhi court. Hence there iippears to be no reason why 
Jassa Singh should have been offered such a generous Ircalment by the Delhi Emperor. 
Moreover, Alamgir II was not in a position to cause di.spicasiire of the Afghan King by 
issuing su'..]) a mandate. Beside^-, tiic Emperor could derive no evident advantage by 
winni g over tbe chief Sikh leader if lie had desired to do so. The most glaring in- 
consistency with the actual facts is the mention of Garhi Kotaha as one of the parga^ 
nahs under the jurisdiction of Jassa Singh Ahluwalia. Garhi Kotaha is a hilly tract 
which is situated between the boundaries of British India in Ambala Dit trict and 
of the Six moor Slate. The Sikhs did not appropriate Ambala District earlier tlian 
1764. 

This view is further strengthened by the statement of the late Karam Singh in 
Phulwari April, 1929, on page 445. It says:- 

In past times there was a cunning man of Khwaspura, who cheated the chiefs 
of Kapurthala. Patiala and Bhadaur by forged mandates. The mandates are consi- 
dered genuine documents even till this day and wrong conciusions are drawn from 
them in histories.’' 

Chiejs and Families o/ Note, 301. 

20 /bid , 313. 

21 Ibid., 318. 

« /bid.. 319. 

22 jiid., 32f-22. 
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The territories of Singhpuria Misl under Khushhal Singh 
comprised the southern part of the jullundur Tahsil and ex- 
tended into the south-west of the Hoshiarpur Tahsil and 
probably included part of the Dasuha Tahsil. 

Karora Singh, a Birk Jat of village Birkian, the leader of 
the Sikh band of his own name, took possession besides 
Harianah and Sham Chaurasi in the Hoshiarpur district, of 
lands in the north of Jullundur, where the confederacy 
is still represented by the Sardars of Naugaja in 
Jullundur and of Sirlial Kazion in Towshera and also 
acquired the country about Taiwan in the couth-west of 
Phillaur Tahsil and laid Mian Mahmud Khan of Taiwan 
under contribution. ■' 

The well-known Sikh chief Tara Singh Ghaiba of the 
Dallewal Misl took Sarai Dakhni from Sharf-ud-Din, an 
Afghan of Jullundur. He then marched into the east of 
the district and took all the country about Ralion and 
Nawashahr and fixed the former as his residence. He then 
occupied the neighbourhood of Phillaur, which finally 
went to Tara Singh Kakar. About a year afterwards, he 
took Nakodar from Munj Rajputs. In this campaign Sujan 
Singh Badecha was killed by a musket ball. Tara Singh 
amply provided for the Sardar who is represented by the 
Sardars of Shahkot and Dhanowal in the south-east of 
Nakodar Tahsil. He also acquired the country about 


Jullundur Settlement: Report, 1892, p. 31. 

Ihid., 1892, p. .32. i*‘ The Taiwan ' ilaka extended from ihe Ghorewaha 

country in the east as far west as Shahkot. In the north, the Bein and 

Gurka were its limit and Sutlej hounded it on the south. It contained ?60 

villages Taiwan was part of the country occupied by the Munj Rajpu«s and 
was held by Mian Mahmud Khan at thi# time. He had a f:’w hundred troopers 
of his own. but he found it advisable to take protection of Karota Singh. The 
Taiwan territory was shut in one sidi by that of the Sardars of Nurmahal who were 
subordinate to the AKluwalia chief, and on the other by branches of the Oullewalia 
confederacy* and was very circumscribed/* /bid., pp. 32 and 77.1 
^ For interesting details about Kinr see Buti Shah, 244b-249a. 

Buti Shah, 253b-257a. 
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Mahatpur. On ihe other side of the Sutlej, Tara Singh was 
in possession of a part of the Ludhiana district, including 
the strong fort of Ghungrana/’^ 

Karatn Singh and his three brothers secured an estate 
at Saranpur worth Rs. 8,000.'” 

2. Hoshiarpur District 

Jhanda Singh, a Jat of Sultanwind in Amritsar district, 
acquired sixteen villages in the territories of Basi Kalan and 
Singriwala in Tahsil Hoshiarpur, forty villages in Katgarh 
and seventeen in parganah. Jamaitgarh of Tahsil Garh- 
shanker, yielding an annual revenue of about one lakh. 
This family is represented at Katgarh and Sultanwind. ’" 

Karora Singh seized upon the parganahs of Sham 
Chaurasi, Harianash, Khurdin, Kanori, Garja, Hoshiarpur, 
and all the four Basis.®' 

Gurdit Singh of Santokhgarh captured the whole of the 
Babhaur talul^ and a quarter of Una.®'' 


*8 Gaiiflsh Das. 206; Bui Shah, 244b-249a and 255b-256n ; Cyan Sin^h, 1014; 
JuUundur .Selilenifjrit Report 1892, p. 34; laipeiial Gazetlecr, 1908, Purij.ih, i 124. 
(Tara Sin^h Ghaiha was a resident of village Kang, in Tahsil Nakodar, lying about 
three miles south of Lohian on the south side of Bein stream. The tith* Ghaiba 
was given to him because he wa.s very clever and he could understaiid mysterious 
things because Ghaiba means one who can solve mysteiies. Originally he was a 
poor goatherd and used to p .ss his flock over the swollen Bein by means of ropes 
and thus won this title. His goat.< were stolen by a notorious Gujur ro'-ber Suleman 
and his few hous-:hold efFccl.s were carried off by the revenue officials to pay the 
GtiVernment tax. Thereupon he h-fl his village and became a S'kh taking pahal 
from Gurdial Singh. Even now he wa* badly provided with the necessaries of 
life. Tara Singh wilh his companions came across -some troopers of Ahmad Shah 
who were in search of a ford to cross the Bo.in. Tara Singh offered them his 
services and .show'^d them a place wh-re they could safely croB.s the .stream. These 
Sikhs were then employed to take their goods, horses and arms across it. When 
they got to the other side they did not think it necessary to return and immediately 
disappeared with the things they had secured, fjullundur Settlement Report, 1 892. 
32; Ali-ud-Din, I74b; Buti Shah, 244b-545b.) 

29 Punjab Chiefs, 370. 

29 Chiefs and Families of Note, 344-46 
21 Raj Khaha, 33; Cyan Singh, 1007. 

29 Hosiarpur Gazetteer, 19. 
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jai Singh, the leader of the Kanhya Misl seized Nag, 
Mukeriein, Haji, Kerrot, Uthian and other Awan villages. 

Hari Singh Dallewalia of village Kaleki near Kasur 
seized Garh Shankar and the country in the neighbourhood. 

Mansa Singh Dallewalia of Garhdiwala in Hoshiarpur 
was a Shihota (or Birk, as one account says) Jat and the 
post of chaudhuri belonged to his family. He fell into 
arrears with his revenue and was for some time in prison 
at Lahore, whence he escaped and joined the Dallewalia 
band. He became independent in his village and seized 
some territory in the neighbourhood. He also acquired 
Bahram in this district.^’ 

Gurbakhash Singh, a Sindhu Jat of Kalsia, a prominent 
member of the Karora Singhia confederacy, wrested Banbeli.''* 

jassa Singh Ramgarhia took possession of Miani and the 
country along the Beais.®’ 

3. Ferozepur District 

Jassa Singh Ahluwalia seized the estate of Kot Isa Khan 
from Qadir Bakhsh Khan,^ the Dogar®” territory of Mullan- 
wala and the Nypal^" territory of Mukku, and at both the 
places he built several fortified posts. 

Tara Singh Ghaiba of the Dallewalia Misl conquered 
the Ilaka of Dharmkot and Ghangrana which he kept for 
himself and Ilak.a Fatahgeirh which he made over to his 
cousins, Dharm Singh and Kaur Singh. 

Punjab Chiefs, 316. 

JuUunduT Settlement Report, 1892, 36. 

Ibid. 

Chiefs and Families of Note. 83. 

^7 Cyan Singh, 1002. 

Rajas of the Punjab, 459-60, 

^ The Dogars, a pastoral people, all Muslims, inhabit the neighbourhood of Kasur 
and Ferozepur and along the southern bank of the Sutlej. 

^ The Nypals, a sub-caste of Bhattis, are mostly nomads and take to thieving. 
(Rajas of the Punjab, 459, foot-note^. 

« Ibid., 459. 

Jullundur Settlement Report, 1892, 34; Gyaii Singh, 1014. 

I57-I290B 
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4. Gurdaspur District 

Jai Singh, the founder of the Kanhya Misl seized the 
entire parganah of Batala together with the following 
territories: — Gharota^** (7), Taragarh, Adalut Garh, Mirthal 
(17), Nangal Bhur (20), Jandichauntra, Bianpur, Durangla, 
Gurdaspur, Jhabkara, Khunda. Kalanaur, Fatagarh, 
Chitaurgarh, Shahpur, Dehr, Hara (16), Shakargarh (33), 
Kot Naina (54), Narot (65), Nattur 1 18) and Sohian. 

Jassa Singh Ramgarhia took possession of the follow- 
ing : — Ghuman, Riarki, Kadian, Khakowal, Sri Har 
Gobindpur. 

Amzur Singh Bagga of the Kanhya Misl captured 
Sujanpur, Sukalgarh, Phulai (21), Pathankot (19), Adina- 
nagar and Dharmkot. 

Desa Singh, relation of Jai Singh Kanhya, made himself 
the master of 43 villages of the Kauntarpur, Mirthal, Garota, 
and Sujanpur Ilakas. 

. The Bhangi chiefs seized Bulaki parganah consisting of 
29 villages.'^ 

Natha Singh, son of Ramdev of the Kanhya Mis/, took 
possession of the country around Rangar Nangal where he 
built a strong fort/^ 

5. Lahore District 

The Nakka country lies between the Ravi and the Sutlej 
in the south of Lahore District. The word Nakka means 
border or edge. Hira Singh and his followers were called 
Nakais because their chief leader Hira Singh belonged to 
this country He was a Sindhu Jat of village Bharawal in 


<3 Figures in brackets show the number of villages in each parganah, 

Buti Shahf 222a ; Khushwaqt Rai, 139; Ganesh Das, 207 ; Gurdaspur Gasettaer, 
pp. ^2 19; C/. Punjab Cbre/s, 171, 305, 321-22, 375; Gyan Singh, 1016. 

Punjab Chiefg, 399, 
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Lahore District. He took possession of many places in 
Chunian tahsil and south of it.'*" 

Thakar Singh of Rosa near Chunian, Risddar in the 
service of Adina Beg Khan, contrived to possess himself of 
a large tract in Gogaira.*' 

6. Amritsar District 

Mirza Singh, a member of the Kanhya Misl, obtained 
as his share of the conquered territory the villages of 
Ratangarh, Uchak, Bhori, Bhiku-Chak, Rampur, Saluwa 
Malkanah, Ajnalah and several others worth Rs, 15,000 
per annum.'" Jassa Singh Ahluwalia captured the parganah 
of Fatahabad.*" 

7. Sheikhupura District 

Santokh Singh of Kanhya Misl took possession of 
Talwandi and Dorangla."" 

8. Sial^pt District 

Karm Sing, a member of the Bhangi Misl, took 
possession of Firozki, Kaleki, Rurki and Bajra besides 
holding Chinah and the neighbouring villages.*' 

9. Gujranwala District 

Charat Singh of village Sukerchak in Gujranwala district, 
seized Eminabad, Gujranwala, Ramnagar and Wazirabad. 


Ganesh Das, 206: Raj Khalaa, iii. 24: Punjab Chic/a, 119; Montgomeo’ 
Gazetteer, 30-31. 

Punjab ChiejB, 341. 

« Ibid., 230. 

Cyan Singh, 1036. 

Punjab Chiejs^ 205. 

51 Ibid., 373. 

** Sohan Lal» ii. 5. « 
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iO. Sawal Singh Chamyariwala 

Sawal Singh, a member of the Bhangi Misl, seized a 
large tract of the country on the left bank of the Ravi 
including Chamyeiri Ajnala.'’''' 

W Khuihwaqt Rai, 134; Buti Shah, 220b: Punjab Chieja, 207-208. 
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NATURE OF SARDESHMUKHI DURING 
SHIVAjrS TIME 


Principal Balkrishna, M.A., Ph.D. 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur 

Saradeshmul^h a hereditary office — We learn from a 
document containing the judicial order of Shivaji himself 
that Rango Naik Mavlangkar be given the right of 
collecting Sardeshnmiihi from the districts of Prabhavali 
and Dabhol. As this right had been enjoyed for genera- 
tions by that family, it was evidently a very ancient 
one.' From the Sardesai Family History (Part I, p. 43), it 
appears that one Krishnaji Marsingh, who was a con- 
temporeiry of the Shilahar king Nijayaditya of Kolhapur 
(1 142-1 1 54 A.D.), obtained the Deshmukhi and Sardesh- 
mulihi of seventy villages. Thus the system of giving 
grants of the Sardeshmuki can be traced to the 1 2th century 
A. D. Besides the Mavlangkats, Khem Savant was Sardesai 
of Kudal as is evident from a document of the year 1635-36. 
A generation later, in 1659, a treaty was made between 
Shivaji and ‘ Lakham Savant Sardesai Bahadur’.' But the 
hereditary title and office were not limited to the Konkan as 
is asserted by the late distinguished historian C. V. Vaidya. 
He was sure that there were no Sardeshmukhs in Maha- 
rashtra before or in Shivaji’ s time, but this statement is 
contradicted by the following evidence. 

Sardeshmukhs in Maharastra — (i) One Deshmukh of 
Kanadkhore was given Inam of Sardeshmukhi of Anturli 
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village by Dadaji Kond Deva, the Subedar of Kondana in 
1645.'* 

(li) That there were Sardeshmul^hs in the Mavab 
different from Deshmuk,hs, is seen from a letter written by 
Shivaji in 1652 A. D. to Karkt^ns, Sardeshmul^hs, Desh- 
mukhs, Desh Kull^arnis, etc., of Turj Mosekhore.^ 

(ui) A letter was written in 1668 by Shivaji to Suhedar 
and Karlfun of Poona wherein he was also addressed as 
Sardeshmukh.^ 

{iv) Aurangzeb himself conferred Sardeshmuk.hi of 
Nusratabad in 1638.* 

{v) Letters are addressed to the Sardesai of Marnla 
Mustafabad (Oabhol) and Muzafarabad (Probhavali) and lo 
the Desai of Turf Sangameshwar in 1659.^ 

(vi) There are two Adilshahi letters of 1654 and 1673 
mentioning Sardesai's right in places in the district of Goa, 
and a third from Shivaji continuing the Adilshahi rights lo 
one Nagoji Naik Sardesai, wherein the Sardeshmukhi dues 
are stated.^ 

(pii) An arbitration was held in 1636 at some place in 
the Mamla of Muzafarabad and Fort Khelna. Therein 
three Sardesais were present along witli other officers. 

(pill) From a letter of 1642, it appears that Sardesfi- 
mukhi had been prevalent in the Poona district for several 
generations. Exemption from the cesses of Sardeshmulzhi along 
with other cesses was given to the grantee in Jejuri.’* I'here 
is a mention of another traditional grant of Sardeshmuk.hi 
in letters of 1696 and 1712 A. D. in the district of Supa.'® 
(ix) In the grants to the Gosavi of Margaon in the 
district of Poona, exemption from several cesses then current 
in the Deccan and especially in that district has been given. 


P. s. S. Does. No.. 278-9,397. 597, 735 749, 783, 887 ; R«j. XV, 269. 
» Sh. Ch. S. 11, pp. 390-98. 

9 10 Sh. 
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Among the cesses one of Sardeshmuk,hi was fully recognized 
in Maharastra.’^ 

(x) Another aibitration was held in 1652 at Khanapur 
in the Mamla of Walwa. Among the numbers of officers 
one Sardesai was also present-’^ 

(xi) We read of Sardesai' s shares in the two documents of 
1685. These give various cesses in the year 1685.’® 

(xii) Sardeshmul^hi of Dharwar was conferred in 1 704 
or so by Muslim rulers. Thus this ancient custom continued 
even up to 18th century among the Muslim kings. 

(xiii) Shivaji himself conferred the Sardeshmukhi of 
Dabhol on Balaji Avaji.’’ 

The Bijapur Sultan issued an order to the Deshmul^h of 
Thana Mudhol in 1670.’® There was a Desai in Athni in 
1651,’' Desai of Wai,’® or Shiiwal,’® of Karad®® in 1642, 
Kanhoji Jedhe, Desai of Fort Rohida"’ in 1 638 and Kedarji 
Khopada Desai of T urf Bhor in 1 648,^* Desai of Kharepalan’’® 
in 1658. 

Letters to the Desai of Pargana Kolhapur in 1660 and 
1661 from Bijapur are available. 

Desai Kanhoji Jedhe is called Deshmukh of Rohida in 
a Sanad of 1660. 

It is, therefore, evident that the title Desai was also 
known as Deshmukh, and Sardesai was synonymous with 
Sardeshmukh even under the Adilshahi and Mughul regimes. 

These officials were not limitted to Sawantwadi or even 
to the other parts of the Konkan, but were found in several 
parts of Maharashtra. Sardeshmukhs were common in the 
Konkan, the Mawals, Poona, Bankapur, Dharwar, etc., 
under the Bijapur Government and even in the Mughul 
provinces. 


Sh. Ch. S. 11, 170, 173, 380-1 ; HI. 153, 162, 164, 219 ; IV. pp. 2-5. 
Chitnis, Sect, 218. 

«-*» P. S. S. Doe#., 762 , 1832, 2455, 2459, 2478-88, 2539, 2567, 2723. 
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Desai officers functioned in such parts of the Karnatak 
as Terdal,"^ Mudhol, Manglage, Athni, Torgal, Tawargiri>“ 
etc. Similarly, Deshmuk.hs flourished also in Khandesh and 
the Berars,^® but Sardeshmu\hs were not so common. 

Sardeshmukhi a cess — It should be borne in mind that 
Sardeshmukhi was not one-tenth part of the land-revenue, 
but it was only a cess like so many other cesses to be paid 
by the cultivator over and above the land revenue. In a 
grant by . Shivaji Raje dated 1625, the Sat deshmulihi cess 
is counted along with the cesses given to 
goldsmiths, payposhi, etc. 

There is an important grant of 1671 endorsed by the 
Sardeshmukh of Poona as representative of Shivaji himself 
wherein the contribution given to the Sardeshmukh is in- 
significant being only 44' out of 532 Takas. Similarly, in 
the revenue account of village Khore in District Poona, the 
Sardeshmukhi cess is mentioned as four out of 500 
Takas.^ 

This nature of Sardeshmukhi is shown by several other 
grants. The Deshmukh's rights were many and quite 
different from those oi Sardeshmukhs. The claim of 1/lOth 
part of the land-revenue as Sardeshmukhi must have been 
started, if at all by Shivaji, in the latter part of his reign. 
It can be definitely said that even in Shivaji’s time and before 
him Sardeshmukhi was only a cess. 

Now it should be noted in passing that Shivaji had 
demanded the Deshmukhi and not ^’ordeshmukhi of Junner 
and Ahmadnagar from prince Muradbux in 1649,^*' though 
he was familiar with Sardeshmukhi as he had himself made 
several Sardeshmukhi grants. 


» P.S.S. Docs. 545, 840, 2541. 2643, 2651-52. 2654 55, 2657, 2665, 2681. 
« Sh. Ch. S. Vn. pp. 14, 90, 1 12. 

*• P. S. S. Doc., 575, 
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Deshmukhs were well-known throughout Maharashtra 
2 kncl hence there v/as nothing novel in the request of Shivaji 
for being granted Deshmukhi of the two districts. There is 
no mention of Sardeshmukhi here. Moreover, it was a 
small cess, not worth having. Deshmukhi alone gave him 
substantial rights of collecting land-revenue. 

Conclusions — The study of the preceding documents 
leads us to the following conclusions : — 

( 1 ) Shivaji was not the originator of the Sardeshmukhi 
tax which afterwards came to mean one-tenth of the land- 
revenue. 

(2) Sardeshmukhi was only a small cess or tax and it 
existed long before the days of Shivaji, at least from the 12th 
century A.D. 

(3) It was not limited to the Konkan, but was found in 
the (Carnatic and even in the Maharashtra. 

(4) The Bijapur rulers, Aurangzeb and Shivaji himself 
conferred or confirmed the Sardeshmukhi right during the 
forty years from 1640-80 A.D. 

(5) All writers like Duff, Elphistone, Ranade and a host 
of others who attributed the origin or the collection of 
Sardeshmukhi to Shivaji, are incorrect. 


IM-I290B 
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SIDE-LIGHT ON THE MARATHA LIFE 
FROM THE BARDIC (inftfl) LITERA- 
TURE OF THE 18 th CENTURY 

Mr. Vasanta Dinanath Rao, M.A., LL.B. 

Ramnarain Ruia College ^ Bombay 


The Marathi bardic poetry, consisting mainly of the 
historical ballads (PowaJas) and the love songs (Lavanis) , 
composed by the wandering sect of Maharasirian bards 
known by the name of Gondhali ’ during the 1 7 ih and 1 8lh 
centuries, covers a vast province of the Marathi literature, 
little explored and deplorably neglected by the students and 
critics of the Marathi literature. This bardic school of 
literature took its rise in the latter half of the 17th century, 
with the rise of the spirit of patriotism among the Marathas," 
and it flourished in the 18th century during the period which 
witnessed the zenith of the glory and prosperity of the 
Maratha Empire. Its rise was contemporaneous with that of 
another great school of Marathi poetry, essentially different in 
spirit and form. Tiie famous Marathi poets, Waman Pandit 
and Moropant, were amongst others the exponents of this 
other school of poetry, while Parsharama, Prabhakar, Ram 
Joshi, Honaji Bal, Anant Fandi, S-'ganbhau were the chief 
poets belonging to the bardic school. The poetry of Waman 
Pandit's school is devotional, didactic and often philosophical 
in nature and aims at preaching an ideology of moral and 
spiritual development of the human mind and soul ; on the 


* "* Acworth — Ballads of the Marathas (1894). 
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other hand the function of the bardic poelry, as conceived 
by the bards (Shahirs), was to stir the patriotic sentiment of 
the people and to yield a sensuous pleasure. This radical 
difference between the two schools regarding the function of 
poetry has led to a divergence in topics and subject-matter 
chosen for their poetry as well as in the mode and form of 
their expression. The bards have chosen the subjects of 
their ballads and lays mostly from the current historical 
events of the time and occurrences from everyday life and 
ordinary human passions and sentiments. The selection of 
the familiar and ordinary subjects for the bardic poems 
imparts a rare realistic liveliness to these bardic poems and 
songs and in them we find a reflection of the social life of the 
time. My aim in writing this paper is to take a brief review 
of this bardic literature of Maharashtra as throwing light on 
the life of the Marathas of the 18th century. In doing this I 
propose to confine myself to the two main branches of this 
literature, viz., the powadas (or the historical ballads) and the 
lavanis (or the love songs), although a large number of other 
types of poetical compositions forms part of this bardic 
literature. It would also be impossible to take a detailed 
survey of these two branches of bardic poetry within the 
limited compass of this paper and 1 have to confine myself to 
a broad review of these poems as throwing light on the 
Maratha society of the 18th century. 

The various forms of bardic literature, varying though in 
form and subject-matter, have got a common background, 
and this is the glorification of the national achievements, 
customs and sentiments. The chief sentiments which find 
expression in these bardic poems and songs are patriotism 
and sensuous passion. The powadas usually give expression 
to the former while the latter finds expression in lavanis. 
This does not mean that other sentiments did not find place 
in these ballads or lays. But the predominance of these two 
sentiments in this poetry is noteworthy and can be explained 
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to be the inevitable result of the peculiar social and political 
conditions prevailing at the time, which gave birth to and 
favoured the growth of this literature. 

Of these two forms of bardic poetry powada was of an 
earlier growth. The powadas were composed by Gondhalis, 
who officiated as priests at certain religious functions known 

by the name (Gondhal) worship of the goddess 

Amba-bhavani. On these occasions of worship, songs used 
to be sung by the Gondhalis after the worship was over, 
before the congregation of devotees. Up to the middle of 
the 17th century, the subject-matter of these songs used to be 
religious and mythological. But a great wave of patriotism 
had swept over the Maratha country in the beginning of the 
17th century giving an impetus to the Marathas to take up 
arms for the deliverance of their motherland and the great 
struggle for national independence launched by the great 
Shivaji was closely associated with the cult of the ’SWT 
(Amba-Bhavani) worship ; the goddess Amba-Bhavani 
came to be looked upon as the martial deity and her favour 
and boon were sought to ensure success in the national 
struggle. Consequently, the religious and mythological 
songs sung at the Gondhal functions gave way to historical 
ballads (powadas), as more fitting to these occasions. This 
change took place sometime in the middle of the 17th 
century and one of the earliest powadas known is composed 
on the subject of the destruction and annihilation of the 
Muhammedan Sardar Afzul Khan by Shivaji in 1639. 
The powada is entitled (powada of 

the killing of Afzulkhan) composed by the Shahir 
(Ajnandas) sometime in the year 1659. This is probably 
the earliest of the known powadas. 

These historical powadas, however imperfect in form 
and rhythm, possess a singular beauty of their own which 
lies mainly in the unartificial expression of the national 
sentiment and patriotic fervour of the people of the time. 
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a* found in them. They depict faithfully and simply the 
political events and conditions in Maharashtra during the 
17th and 18th centuries and in them a student of the history 
of the time will hnd a mine of information, more accurate 
and reliable than that derived from any other sources of the 
Maratha history. The composers of these ballads usually 
possessed a first hand and often personal knowledge of the 
incidents narrated and described by them and these com- 
positions can be taken to be authentic records of the his- 
torical incidents narrated therein. Almost all the important 
episodes from the Maratha history have been commemorated 
by the shahirs in their powadas, e.g., the destruction of 
Afzulkhan by Shivaji, the siege of Sinhagad and death of 
Tanaji, the siege of Bassein, the battle of Panipat, the assassi- 
nation of Narayanrao Peshwa, the battle of Kharda. All these 
momentous events in the Maratha history have been narrated 
in various powadas by different bards, in a graphic and 
powerful manner, in their true historical settings and without 
infidelity to facts. They give us, besides an authentic 
report of the historical events, a vivid idea about the civil 
and military life of the Marathas of the 18th century,, their 
militcuy organization and equipment, the mode of their 
warfare and their military strategy, etc. They tell us how 
the whole nation of the Marathas was knit together by a 
common bond of national unity, forgetting all the 
differences of caste, creeds, sects, etc. The people had, 
no doubt, all the failings of human nature; but their one 
great quality, which makes us forget their weaknesses and 
pardon their occasional follies, is their intense patriotic 
sense and burning desire to free their homeland from the 
clutches of the Muhammadan despots and end their tyranny 
and religious oppression. We find a reflection of this 
sentiment of the Marathas everywhere in these powadas. 

The second branch of the bardic poetry comprising 
the love lyrics and didactic poems known by the name 
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lavanis, was of a later growth. This type of bturdic poetry 
was very popular and in great demand during the second 
half of the 1 8th century. Most of the important poets who 
have produced this type of poetry flourished during this 
period. It is not at all ^difficult to see why this class of 
poetry should have flourished during this particular period, 
if we study the historical events and the social and political 
conditions in Maharashtra at the time. The second half of 
the 1 8th century in Maharashtra, was the period of the height 
of glory of the Maratha Empire, excepting for a few unhappy 
incidents which gave a set-back to the Maratha glory and 
prosperity, and these songs were the natural result of the 
populcur demand for poetry to please and entertain a large 
section of the population imbibed with a desire for sensuous 
ple 2 isures and enjoyments typical of those times. 1 he 
foundations of the Maratha Empire were firmly rooted and 
a new and unprecedented era of prosperity had set in as 
a result of achievement of national liberty and end of foreign 
oppression. The military struggles and campaigns were 
by no means over ; but with the consolidation of the 
Maratha Empire, the Marathas had developed their military 
strength to such a degree of efficiency that they were 
invariably the victors on the battle-field. The Maratha 
soldiers, who had to spend the major portion of the year 
outside home far away from their motherland, in search 
of opportunities to use their swords in the service of the 
motherland and returned home after a long and weary period 
of absence to rest their swords and enjoy the warmth of the 
hearth, cherished quite naturally an eager desire to amuse 
themselves as best as they could, during the comp 2 tratively 
short period of rest. The amusements and recreations 
indulged in by them were bound to be of a light nature. 
They could not be expected to have recourse to abstruse 
studies of religion or philosophy or to any other serious mode 
of relaxation, after having spent months abroad under- 
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going ail sorts of toils and hardships and in constant deinger 
to their lives and bodies, in service of their motherland. 
Naturally enough, the Maratha soldiers, whenever they 
returned home from their weary campaigns, sought pleasure 
in lighter types of entertainments, the chief and most 
popular of which was the Tamasha — a concert at which 
light songs known by the name lavanis were sung accom- 
panied by dancing. The subject-matter of these laoanis 
was usually the descriptions of amourous intrigues or erotic 
peissions and sentiments, although philosophical teachings 
have sometimes formed the subject-matter of these lavanis. 
The narrations and descriptions contained in these lavanis 
were very often quite sensuous and voluptuous, but the spirit 
behind these is truly the spirit of the time. The average 
Maratha of the time could little understand and appreciate 
the higher literature that was available to him at that time 
in the shape of the philosophical, devotional and narrative 
poetry of the poets of the school of Moropant and others ; 
nor could he find in them a gratification of the passions 
uppermost in his heart. He was a true soldier, but at the 
same time a simple man, with ordinary, humdrum tastes 
and likings and what could please him was something from 
everyday life. The lavanis, narrating or describing the 
episodes of common life and ordinary human passions and 
emotions suited his taste and understanding admirably and 
hence the populeurity and rapid growth of this class of 
literature during the period. The bards or shahirs, who 
used to compose and sing powadas formerly, began to 
compose lavanis and sing these themselves or supply them 
to the bands of singers who sang at the Tamashas. 

Still another cause of the popularity of this type of songs 
was to be found in the growth of a taste for an easy 
luxurious life with the stability and prosperity of the Maratha 
kingdom. The long contact with the Muhammadans could 
not fail to create ,in the Marathas a liking for leading 
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a luxurious life for which the former were well known. The 
simple Maratha soldier of the early days leading a very 
simple life at home had vanished in the period of prosperity 
of the Maratha Empire. An increasing desire for comfort 
and luxuries, both bodily and mental, was to be found in 
the soldiers of this time. With the establishment of a 
national empire in Maharashtra and the growth of a sense 
of security from foreign invasion and oppression, the wealth 
of the nation increased considerably and the people were 
in a position to lead a more comfortable and luxurious life 
than before. Amusements and recreations came to be 
sought by the Maratha soldiers during their leisure time at 
home and these laoanis, which afforded them a sensuous 
pleasure, quite legitimately sought after the dangers and 
hardships of the camp life, became popular. A number of 
companies which performed tamashas at which lavanis were 
sung, came into existence and this pastime was universally 
popular in Maharashtra till the end of the Maratha Empire. 
The structure and rhythm of these lavanis was eminently 
suited for their use at these musical concerts and the musical 
quality of the lavani contributed greatly to its popularity. 

It will thus be seen that the lavani literature was a 
product of the popular demand of the Maratha society of the 
1 8 th century and its popularity lay in the universal appeal 
contained in these lavanis for the people of the time. This 
universal appeal of the lavanis proceeded from the fact that 
they were about everyday incidents and common passions 
of the ordinary people and the songs contained a vivid and 
realistic description of these. They were the embodiment 
of the national sentiment and passion of the time and 
typical of the society of the time. They cast an Illuminating 
light on the social conditions of the time about which they 
sing just as the powadas give us knowledge about the politi* 
cal conditions of the time. The lavanis are truly national 
in their spirit and subject matter and appeal to the readers and 
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listeners and they rellecf the national character of the time- 
They are, it can be said without much exaggeration, a mirror 
of the Maratha socsely of the 18th century. Nowhere else 
can we find .such a fine and realistic picture ol the Maratha 
society of the 18ih century as m these lavanis and therein 
lies the importance of this branch of bardic poetry. 

The very first dung, wh:ch is impressed upon our mind 
on a study of the lavani hteralurc, the laxity of the ideas 
of moiali’y prevailing during the U>th c iitury in the Maratha 
society . The moral s{f.mc!ai«i oi I Ik society of the 18th 
century in general, as 1^; retlei kyi in these poems, differs 
widely from that of to day anti the con-siderable laxity of 
morals oi the Maralhas of tic iinie is iikelj' to shock many 
of us. But it must he remonibered that the conception of 
morahty of the people of tl>at lime is quite in consonnance 
with the spirit and ideology of the iime. A large section of 
the Maratha society of "he tune comprised, as we have 
observed above, a warrior class fighting for the national 
cause at great individual sacriftce. In such people, who can 
hardly look to any menial or bodily comforts while on duty, 
a strong wave or reaction is bound to set in whenever they 
are off duty and the result is considerable laxity occurring in 
their moral conceptions. Excess of bodily discomfort and 
hardship tends to increase the desire for greater comfort and 
luxury, excess of mental strain due to the constant shadow of 
danger incidental to the warrior’s profession, lends to arelaxa- 
tion of the rigid standards and conceptions of moralily and 
other social conduct, whenever conditions change. This is 
a psychological truth and explains the laxity in the ideas of 
morality of the Maralhas ol the 1 8th century. This laxity 
of moral ideas on the part of the Maralhas was the natural 
result of the circumstances and cleseives lo be excused and 
overlooked especially in view of the fact that it is but the 
counterpart of their intense passion for the deliverance and 
glorification of their homeland. 

I59— !2*H)B 
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Most of these lavanis give expression to the sentiment of 
passionate yearning of young ladies for union with their 
lovers. In those times the youths of the nation had to be 
away from their homes for the major part of the yceur and 
their sweet-hearts at home had to spend all that time suffering 
the pangs of separation and pining away for their lovers. 
There are numerous lavanis wherein wild stale of mind due to 
separation reflects this aspect of the society of the time most 
realistically and vividly, e.g., Honaji Bal describes the state 
of mind of a lady long separated from her husband : — 
saiR I 

^ajT ^3tfZT ii 

^5WTi9i I 

wtn i 

^ i 

fiFT ‘■qaiTOT qft « " 

There are numerous other lavanis of this type and they 
very vividly depict the stale of mind of the ladies long 
separated from their lovers. 

The absence or scarcity of a thing makes its want felt all 
the more intensely ; this is a universal truth. The long 
breaks in the marital and domestic happiness of the people 
of the time roused their passions intensely whenever they 
were free from the turmoils of warfare and a transgression 
of ordinary limit while seeking their gratification was natural. 
The voluptuous excesses, depicted in many lavanis are not, 
therefore, mere exaggerations but reflect the occasional relaxa- 
tion from the intense mental and physical tension of the 
Maratha soldiers. The continuous warfare in which the 
Maratha soldiers were engaged look a heavy toll of 
youths yearly, not to speak of the heavy massacre at 
the battle of Panipat, and great numbers of young 

^ ‘ t'qaarar’ ••d. 3 Lavani 51, p. 7i. 
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widows, most of whom had little enjoyed the hapiness of 
married life, were left behind to spend their lives in wretched 
misery. It cannot be thought unnatural if these circum- 
stances gave rise to numerous amours which have so often 
formed the subjects of the laoanis. The lavanis are, there- 
fore, truly representative of social conditions of the Maratha 
country of the 1 8th century . 

Another frequently occurring sentiment in these laVanis is 
the laments of the sweet-hearts over their lovers’ infidelity 
to them and their constant resort to other women. This also 
reflects the moral laxity of the Maratha society of the lime, 
which was the inevitable result of the long absence of the 
Maratha soldiers from home and long separation from their 
wives and sweet-hearts. The passions of these Maratha 
soldiers were after long period.s of abstinence kindled 
all the more intensely by the comfortable and luxurious 
surroundings at home. Favourable opportunities for enjoy- 
ment could hardly find adequate gralificaiion at home, and 
the oft-deplored infidelity of the Maratha soldiers to their 
wives was natural. The bardic poets describe the people of 
Maharashtra in their true colours, w'ith all tlteir glories and 
weaknesses and hence their literature serves as a mirror 
wherein is found the true reflection of the society of the time. 

The vivid and detailed descriptions which we come across 
in these lavanis paint before our mental vision realistic 
pictures of the society of the 18th century Maharashtra, in all 
its aspects. All these songs are replete with beautiful and 
graphic descriptions of the manners, customs and supersti- 
tious beliefs of the Maratha society of the 18th century, of 
the paissions and enjoyments of the people, of their dresses, 
ornaments and house-decorations and of many other minute 
details of their lives. 1 shall proceed to quote below a few 
illustrations from this lore of lavanis and show how they 
throw light on various aspects of the social life of the 
Marathas of the 18th century. 
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These poets give beautiful pictures of typical soldiers or 
coj.'tie.s of the time. Below are quoted a few lines from a 
laoani by Honaji Bal, entitled giving a graphic pic- 

ture of the typical Maratha soldier of the 18th century. 

5rf I 

WT ^51 . . i 

fW^T gssRT I 

IsR^l i ^T^JT ^TRUTTf I 

^R ^1*IT R ^‘^R I 

qilt ^^T%* fai^ ^TS^lfJT^ li' 

Here the poet gives a vivid and accurate description of 
the dress and ornaments, of the accoutrement, etc., of the 
typical Maratha soldier. 

The poet Prabhakar paints a graphic picture of a typical 
Maratha lady of a high family in one of his laVartis in the 
following lines ; — 

.. t 

SIR, qJTC WT, *1151 ^an^I qfg«C«lt II 
TR5^\ ^fiqf i I 

I ..sT5iqTa qstiR?: \ wtffiqt^ 

31% %q§ I %l% sits smt 1 
sjTqi^ qi^ T3R I... 5 S tll% f^qit 13R I 

igsit II qtwiqiqqi qlqt 715^1 I 'qig’H 
iT%t flwqi I «rg«iqt%t ^qi^qi, •• • 

^stlT'qf »IT^?rqfq\ wn vm... 

’tt’iil Sff edited by S. T. Shaligram, published by i'^ 

• Lavani 134, p. 170, 

■ wrm. am ««f4c|T, '?•?, ■ H*mraT «« ’ ( I920) ; Lavani 15, 

pp. 111-12. 
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In these lines the poet gives a minute description of the 
dress, toilet and various ornaments of a typical Maratha 
lady. 

The poet Ram Joshi in one laoani describes the dress, 
ornaments and toilet of a Vlaralha lady in the following 
lines : — 

qtriisf grOt?! t i 

wismz ^Tqa: • 

5aiS5?jT^ . . I 

5RTfN 

fq^^ ^wqi sjfsj t't wit i 

c 

'?«T5rqft qfq? q=| qwt 

gi%« q«it fjqr^it qifq 

3^1% qiqjq q» % ^^«Tlt t " 

In those lines also we find a picturesque and detailed 
description ol the various head-cinaments, ear-oinaments, 
nose-ornarnents, neck-ornaments, wrisl-oxnaiTu nis and foot- 
ornaments. We can get from such description a great deal 
of information about the tastes and likings of the society in 
the matter of dress or ornaments, etc. 

Then we come across several descriptions which present 
to us the tastes and ideas of the iVlarathas of the time in the 
matter of the house decorations and furnishing. Below are 
given a few lines from Prabhakar containing a vivid descrip- 
tion of a typically decorated and furnished hall : — 

...%«> I 

^iq qqqiX qqcqtqt i 

jqtqqi^ ^^qraarot ii 


6 Prabhakar, Lavani 2, p. 92. 
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3Tt* git* II... 
ftRW^ fiaisttt i 
^nysf W^5!tT ^l^gTTt II 

iia% «Tt1 wft I 

Ttard ^ ?rnnTt I 

q’it wrt 3®«iT gT^ I ■ 

In one song Prabhakar narrates the daily life of a lady 
from a high family : 

^2R|5lf ^rlf ^nflf I 5® «!3i g«t!gT 
^gifarat II ^fgrrt ii ^^\z 

^an riNr sf^irit i ^\z 

gfsT^ ». . g?^ g? gT%g> I i\€ 

gfTg% H . . .fqgtg«: gg»»i% » ... «ifg g% gCf 
ggiT—gg ^sit— gt^ ^’^13^1— gtfTa ggw 

•••fgg^ faigaatgl dtg^ 11 gig^g gifegigT 

gggg ’^grig g^¥i >i§Tgg u 
qtang gsgg gn wgTajfgi% 11 
•• gan gtai gngisrt - wgiT— giRT^^gT 

I ’B^g cnggr— g^T griggr— 

gear giTggrg gi^?i?g 1 ggm g^g gn^^rgg n 
. . .Jif^giT f qi’g^c « g^gK gSif qi 

f^rat gg^ ht ii ggire gigg gfeg aiig 
g?:wt ii 4 .il " 

The poet describes in the above lines the getting up of the 
lady, her bath, worship, dinner, pastimes, etc., and gives us 

? aitat «a «iaaai •^iwNt ‘ r^awati ii«, aiw^i 69, p. 6i 
* ware ana^i tu w 
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an idea as to the mode of daily life of the IVIaratha ladies of 
the 1 8th century. 

In another song Prabhakar describes the proficiency of a 
Maratha lady in classical music, ennumerating different Ragas 
with tbe appropriate time of the day for singing them and 
refers to the traditional belief in the effect produced by the 
music : — 


^ II 

%STT II . . . 

...f^aT ^T?fT ^ 

fewaHr qiK ijfT ^ ii 

iff ?Tf\ ?tT5t ’qrrf II 

^ >TI?fT qq»TSJ ’RT^T qf ^ I 

•fqwTW ^51 ttfsj qqqrffqr ii 

^ ^ qji . . 

We can infer from such descriptions that there was a taste for 
classical music in the Maratha society of the 18th century 
and even the ladies were all versed in classical music. 

We also find some evidence in the literature in support of 
the fact that the Maratha females of the 18th century were 
not utterly uneducated. 1 hey used to receive at least some 
elementary education and the boys and girls used to receive 
their early lessons together. One of the heroines of Prabha- 
kar says — 

We also find many passages in these latianis describing 
beautiful celebrations of different religious festivals and from 
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these we get a good idea about the social life, custom and 
celebrations of the people of Maharashtra during the 1 8th 
century. The different Hindu festivals frequently form the 
topics of lavanis, e.g., Prabhakar describes in one lavani the 
celebration of the fajwr {Shimga) festival : — 

I ^31 %si | 

. . w T»i gz i 

II fq=^gFT5*IT II 

Vtt ZZfqz H . . gsiTq^PJilT W^Sf N 

qi^ST. . . 

The important feature of this festival, viz., the sport of 
spraying coloured water and throwing gulal (red powder) is 
described in the above lines. In another song he describes 
the celebration of the 5tT*l (Naga panchami) festival ; — 

»im 

Vjt fqmsqT I 

W ^?T I • aR^* 

fstgig?! I 

qitif qT%^T ^3iT I 

qtzt qsrr h 

The poet describes here the worship of the image of Cobra 
and the feast in honour of the deity. 

The famous festival of (Navaralra) is- also des- 

cribed by the same poet in another of his lavanis, in the 
following lines ■ 


T 1 




13 


n«Pinc 's>, rtr*! «. 
uwr*^ annft ».t, 'nn tnt 
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^ N ^ wsrm I 

*1?:^ I «qtfn«5rTq^ ^irawam i 

*r 3?mT »TT»1? fqqiT% qf I WfT 

W(k qratT t^sRT m i irf^ w 

quqTSHqr virar^ I Tf5r?l fqqTufq I .. .fiffTir 

qro qisr^ gs mnirlt ' '. . . 

The poet describes the various decorations made in honour of 
the festival and the musical performances, etc., during the 
nine days of the festival. 

From such accounts of the Hindu festivals contained in 
these lavanis, we can get an idea how these religious festivals 
were celebrated with great pomp and enthusiasm, reflecting 
the prosperity of the period. They also show us how they had 
become a part of the national life of the Marathas and how 
the religious sentiment was inseparably connected with the 
patriotic sentiment of the people. These festivals, indeed, 
kept alive the patriotic ardour of the Marathas. Some of the 
festivals were celebrated publicly at the court. We find a 
beautiful description of the royal celebration of the Ranga 
panchami festival at the durbar of the Peshwa Sawai 
Madhavrao, in a powada of Prabhakar, entitled ‘ 

In these lavanis we occasionally come across references to 
the superstitious beliefs and customs prevalent among the 
people of the time. There are a number of lavanis describ- 
ing veurious superstitious observances practised by issueless 
mothers for begetting children. Parasharm in one of hits 

’* uwwT VT*r 


160— 1290B 
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lavanis gives a graphic description of these i — 

0 \ 

WT5 UT^Sf 3) flTSn fl% I 

«!T 3| %« I 

•••^ ^siaqi ^sfT^ I I 

I »it 1 ’•’ 

Then the poet goes on describing the various religious 
places of worship all over India, visited by the lady in order 
to worship different deities for getting a child. The poet 
refers to more than two dozen shrines spread all over India. 
The poet also describes how the lady travelled to Dwarka in a 
ship. It will be seen from all this description that the 
Marathas (even the ladies) used to travel all over India, mostly 
with religious motives. The dangers and hardships attendant 
on such long journeys in most primitive conditions of means of 
communications are simply unimaginable and the fact that 
such journeys were undertaken shows the firm belief of the 
people of the time in the efficacy of the w-orship at different 
shrines in the fulfilment of the desired object and also the 
sense of grief and misery of ladles at childlessness. 

The belief in various omens as indicating the happening 
of certain events, prevalent among the Marathas of the time, 
is also referred to in these lavanis now and then. For ex- 
ample, Honaji Bal describes in one lavani certain omens 
regarded by a lady as favourable : — 

I 

qr^ ^ I w •qnr 

’’ "ii^nsr, wnr t H n^ru^— g^i»t ) mn ^ 

•STiUBt qin 
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’STTcntpfil I 5rT^^,^ ^ 

’sm^ I .’«r2ffRiT?r ^ ^ai i’® 

The crowing of a crow in the house, throbbing of eye, 
etc., are regarded by a lady favourable omens Indicating the 
happening of an eagerly awaited event, Viz., the return of her 
husband. 

The Maratha bards do not confine themselves merely to 
descriptions of social life and customs of the people, but also 
give occasional glimpses of the economic and industrial side 
of the national life. In a lavani, the poet Parashram gives 
in a nutshell an account of the textile industry of India : — 

ftmiwr ?it i 

3ITT I 

if I 

SIT?t fl^TRT faU ft I 
ftfRi Rf aa^t RTW Rt^ I 

■RfeRT ft?n: RtRRiT I 

Rurq^ir Rsfim urt ^rt i " 

The poet enumerates herein the various centres of textile 
industry of India with their specialized products e.g., Pitambar 
of Cambay (^RTRR), RlRoS of RRf (Bombay), 

Dhotirs of Astee. 

So far I have taken up a few aspects of social life of the 
Marathas of the 1 8th century as reflected in the bardic litera- 
ture of the time, especially in the lavanis, and from the illus- 
trations cited above it will be plainly seen that a good deal of 

’* ^er, rrvT <», qi»r i 

wwRir ww, t »• ^r*r • 


17 
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light is thrown on the social conditions of the time by this 
branch of Marathi literature. The above review is but a 
cursory survey of this vast province of the Marathi literature 
but it will be sufficient to reveal the potential value of this 
branch of Marathi literature as a source of information regard- 
ing the social life of the Marathas of the 18 th century in all 
its aspects. It can be said with trust that the powadas and 
lavanis jointly present us a true and faithful picture of the 
social and political order of the 1 8 th century Maharashtra and 
as such deserves a close and sympathetic study at the hands 
of students of Maratha history and sociology, whatever may 
be the poetical merits and demerits of these compositions. 
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SOME SOURCES OF SIND HISTORY 

Mr. Gope R. Gur-Bax 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

For writing the history of Sind, the majority of original 
sources are Arabic and Persian MSS. As a result of the 
decision of the meeting of workers in Indian History at 
Kamshet (1938) to organise a search for family records 
throughout the country, a considerable number of MSS. weis 
rescued from neglect and eventual destruction. It will be 
seen from the list given in the report of the I 5th Session of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission that all these 
MSS. are invaluable to students of Oriental Learning while 
not a few of them are rare being several centuries old. 

Material exists in the language, archaeology and legends 
of Sind. It is gratifying to note that even novices in the art 
of research are taking day by day more interest in these 
records, thanks to the inspiration and help unstintingly 
afforded by that eminent historian. Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 

I wish to point out particularly how valuable material for 
reconstructing the lost and broken threads of Sind History 
exists in various parts of India. My friend, Chevalier Pan- 
duranga S. Pissurlencar, informs me that various records in 
Portuguese relating to the history of Sind exist. To men- 
tion only two, Albuquerque's Cartas (letters) in seven volumes 
published in the 16th century at Lisbon and Bocarro' s Porta- 
lezas da India {Foriresses of India) written in 1635-1636, in 
which we find references relating to the contemporary reli- 
gious and commercial relations between Sind and Goa. Of 
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this work Chevalier Pissurlencar possesses two editions 
published at Lisbon and at Goa. 

A number of papers which throw a flood of light on the 
political and economic conditions of Sind, in the days of Sir 
John Shore, are available at the Bombay Records Office. 
Some of the Persian MSS. relating to the history of Sind, 
available at various libraries in Bombay, have been examined 
in a paper read by me at the last session of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission. Various articles of Fr. Hosten, 
who was interested in Sind and had visited it, are said to be 
in Goethal’s Library, St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 

Sind has been a buffer state absorbing the shocks of 
various invasions ; hence, it is not unreasonable to expect that 
researches in its history would reveal a wealth of information 
aflecting the history of the entire country. 1 give below a 
list of MSS. available at Karachi : 

1. Collection of Dewan Kemalram Dayaram preserved at 
Karachi Central Library. 

1. T arikh-i-Balochi { ) 

The book deals with the fall of Kalhoras and the rise of 
Talpurs and was written by one Abdul Majeed jokhis. It 
was copied by Dewan Chainrai Gidumal and bears the date 
12th October, 1854. 

2. Si\andar Nama ( *.<*U j o-i-C.-, ) 

A detailed account of Alexander’s exploits written by 
Nizami. 

3. An historical account relating to the period of Shah 

Tahmasp (name not given). 

4. Bayanu-larefeen Va Tumbiholghafeleen 

Some account of the life of Sayyid Abdul Kareem, and 
his teachings and experiences. 
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5. Kherud Namaye Sil^andari ii*U <»j^) 

»• 

Contains eulogic verses about Aristotle, Malik, Izzuddeen, 
Alexander and some other personages. 

6. Sri Krishna’s Lila recorded from Bhagvat 

( ^ ^ ^ 

7. Shahname-i-Ferdowsi »L£) 

Well-known ancient history of Iran (Persia) by Firdowsi 
II. List of MSS. in the Victoria Museum, Karachi. 

1 . An old copy of commentary on the Quran by Mr. 
Mahomed Yaqub, s/o Usman, s/o Mahmood, s/o Mahmed 
Ulghaznavi, afterwards titled Jargiab Birazi. 

2. Srimad Bhagwat, hand-written by Mahraj Karam- 
chand Choilhram Kotai, Kotri, Sind. 

3. An old hand-written Quran in Arabic with Persian 
translation. 

4. The Expedition of Hazrat Ali. 

5. The Works of Poet Khakani. 

6. Hand-written Masnaoi of Jalal-ud-din Rumi about 
225 years old, written in 1 134, Hijra. 

7. Original Treaty between the East India Company and 
the Ameers of Sind, dated Bombay, 9lh November, 1820. 
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TALIKOTA AND PANIPAT 


Mr, M. J. Pathakji, M.A., LL.B. 

Bufiouclilin College, junagadh 

[Abstract) 

In this paper a comparision is drawn between the battle 
of Taiikota of 1565 and the Third Battle of Panipat of 1761. 

There are several interesting points of similarity and 
contrast between the two. The facts are collected from 
“ The Cambridge Shorter History of India ” edited by H. H. 
Dodwell and published in 1934. 

The writer is not giving any new facts but is merely 
drawing a comparison between the events and the effects of 
these two battles. The writer believes that till now no his- 
torian has drawn attention to these unique points of similarity 
and of dissimilarity between these two celebrated battles. 

Similarities : — 

( 1 ) Both the battles were fought in the month of January 
and that too in the sixties of the century. 

(2) Both the battles were fought between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. In both the Hindu armies there were Muslim 
soldiers. 

(3) The commanders of the Hindu armies in both the 
battles had the same name — Sadashiv — and by a strange 
irony of fate both of them were killed in the action. 
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(4) In both, the ultimate result was the same — the 
Hindus were defeated. 

(5) In both the battles, the Hindu armies in the begin- 
ning were successful but later on they lost. 

(6) Both the great battles were finished in one day. 
Just before both the battles the Hindu powers were enjoying 
their most triumphant days but as a result of the battles the 
Hindus lost in only 24 hours what they had gained by years 
of labour. 

Dissimilarities : — 

(1) The Muslims in the Hindu army at Panipat 
remained loyal to the cause of the Hindu army but at Tali- 
kota they betrayed the cause of their Hindu friends. 

(2) At Talikota there was an alliance of four Muslim 
states against one Hindu power whereas at Panipat there 
was a confederacy of five Hindu powers against one Muslim 
power. 

(3) Talikota destroyed completely the defeated Vijaya- 
nagar Empire and its capital, but Panipat only checked the 
defeated Maratha power but did not destroy it nor was the 
capital Poona even attacked. 

(4) The effects of Talikota were felt only in South India 
and that loo for a short lime comparatively ; but the effects 
of Panipat were felt all over India. ‘ All hopes of a Maratha 
Empire were destroyed at Panipat.’ The East India 
Company began to dominate in Indian affiairs after the 
Maratha defeat of 1961. Thus we feel the effects of 
Panipat to this day ! 


I6I-I290B 
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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF THE STATE-CRAFT OF 

SHIVAJI 

Mr. S. N. Banhatti, M.A. 

Nagpur 

Out of nothing Shivaji the Great raised the magnificent 
edifice of a kingdom at least as big as Great Britain. He 
was great as a General and a Conqueror but he was perhaps 
greater as a Founder of a kingdom and as an Administrator. 
All available records bear testimony to the fact that he 
brought into being a systematic and orderly government 
whose rule was effective from the biggest garrisons of the 
army to the tiniest huts of the peasantry. 

As the military exploits, diplomatic triumphs and 
personal feats of daring of Shivaji inspired so many bzirds 
and chroniclers, his governmental and administrative 
measures gave the clue to some theorisers on Statecraft and 
impelled them to write something on the general principles 
of Rajaniti or “the Rules of Kingly Conduct.” Thus, two 
treatises on Rajaniti have come down to us ; one, alleged 
to be written by the famous Ramachandrapant Amatya and 
the other said to be composed by Malheur Ramrao Chitnis. 
Besides these two independent works, detailed observations 
concerning the system of government built by Shivaji are 
made by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad and Malhar Ramrao 
Chitnis in their respective * Bakhars ’ or chronicles of Shivaji. 
Thus the Rajaniti (otherwise called Ajnapatra) going under 
the name of Ramachandrapant, the Rajaniti written by 
M. R> Chitnis, the Sabhasad Bashar and the Chitnis 
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Baifhar — ^these are the four main sources which have been 
drawn upon by all modern writers on this subject. 

The four documents mentioned above greatly differ 
from one another. The i^ajaniti or Ajnapatra is the most 
realistic of the four. Sabhasad and Chitnis, in their 
respective Bashars, give actual details of the governmental 
machine, the internal framework of the civil and military 
administration, while the author of the Ajnapatra is a 
theoriser pure and simple ; he does not touch the internal 
details of administration, does not allude to the graded 
framework of servants of the State (except to some extent 
in the case of the administration of forts). Yet he theorises 
on the basis of reality. His statements are pithy generalisa- 
tions of the actual state of eiffairs that existed at the time 
of Shivaji, combined with astute pieces of advice gleaned 
from the wise measures introduced by that noble sovereign. 
He lays down general rules that should guide the conduct 
of the king and makes observations as regards the general 
policy that should guide the different functions of the State. 
His great dislike of V atandars (owners of perpetual 
freeholds), his strict injunctions against grant of lands to 
anybody on any account, his keen sense of the importance 
of forts and his minute and rigorous instructions as regards 
their management — all these had their source in the actual 
state of affairs that existed at the time of Shivaji. His 
solicitude for traders and capitalists, his expatiation on the 
importance of the navy are also significant, because they are 
also borne out by independent evidence as being important 
items in Shivaji’s policy. 

The portions in the two Bakhars on State-craft differ 
greatly from the Ajnapatra in tone and in actual content. 
They do not offer us generalisations and impersonal rules 
of conduct ; for, what they intend to write is biography 
and not a manual of Politics. As mentioned before, they 
give grades of officers, their duties, their emoluments— in 
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short they give us a more or less detailed description of the 
framework of administration and the actual functions of 
the State. Yet, in a way, they miss somewhat the realistic 
tone of the Ajnapatra. Their descriptions appear to be 
so systematic and ordered in a numerical array, that they 
give rise to a suspicion of not being based on the actual 
state of things to a great extent. Besides, many things 
seem to be borroA’ed from the ancient Hindu and 
Mahomedan ideas on State-craft. Thus the twelve *mahals’ 
and eighteen ‘ karkhanas ’ are borrowings from the 
Mahomedan theories of i^olitics. That so many mahals 
and l^arf^hanas actually existed then has yet to be proved by 
unassailable contemporary evidence. 

All this is more true of the Chilnis Bashar than of the 
Sabhasad Bakhar. Sabhasad is matter of fact, while Chitnis 
is in many places, imaginary, pedantic and encomiastic. 
The descriptions of Shadgunas, Dvadasa Mandala, four 
Upayas, etc., and the anecdote of Bhukhan Kavi may be 
cited as instances in point. He manifestly draws upon the 
ancient Hindu Science of Politics and ascribes all the good 
qualities of a king described therein to Shivaji. In drawing 
upon the ancient Hindu Political Science, Chitnis comes 
very near to the fourth source book mentioned above, 
namely, the manual of Rajaniti going under his own name. 
This Rajaniti is, of course, a compendium of general rules 
and has no reference to any particular king. But unlike 
the Rajaniti ( Ajnapatra ) passing under the name of 
Ramachandrapant it altogether misses the realistic note- 
It is not simply a Marathi version of an old Sanskrit work. 
It is certainly more genuine than that. It does indeed draw 
upon the ancient Sanskrit lore to a very great extent, but 
the author discriminates and makes use of other sources 
also. He mentions the twelve Koshas {Mahals) and eighteen 
Shalas {Karkhanas) more than once and in his fourth chapter 
entitled **The officers of the State including Public 
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Servants,” he gives a lucid description of the Ashta- 
pradhan system exactly as established by Shivaji. Thus it 
cannot be alleged that this Rajaniti is simply an imitation, 
an imaginary tour de force borrowed from Sanskrit. Yet 
the fact cannot be gainsaid that it has no reference to the 
state of things that existed under the Maralha rule. Rather 
it is an idealistic picture of what the writer thought a Hindu 
sovereign and his government should be. 

In point of similarity we can divide these four works 
into two groups : the first group comprising the Ajnapalra 
and the Sabhasad Bakhar and the second consisting 
the Bakjbar and the Rajaniti going under the name of Chitnis. 
The first group is much anterior in point of time to the 
second ; it reflects the conditions existing at the time of 
Shivaji much more faithfully and can serve as a reliable 
guide if we wish to learn the principles underlying the 
system of government which Shivaji established. 

One great feature of Shivaji 's State-craft is Us strong 
anti-feudal tendency. This is unmistakably clear from the 
observations contained in the Ajnapatra and in the Sabhasad 
Bakhar. In describing the revenue system of Shivaji 
Sabhasad clearly says, “ The Ryots (peasants or tillers of 
land) in the country were freed from the yoke of Jamidars, 
Deshmukhs and Desais. Even if they intended to oppress 
by exercising their supremacy they could not do so. In the 
Adilshahi, Nizamshashi and Mongalai (Mughul Empire), 
the peasantry was under the thumb of the Patils, Kulkarnis 
and Deshmukhs. They used to collect the revenue and 
pay (to the treasury) some uncertain amount. These holders 
of hereditary rights (Mirasdars) would pay to the govern- 
ment only two or three hundred for a village from which 
they would collect one or two thousand. Consequently, the 
Mirasdars accumulated wealth and erected castles, mansions, 
fortifications, engaged soldiers and thus became powerful. 
They never appear before the State authorities ; when the 
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State demands more out of their grains, they begin to 
quarrel. In this way (these Mirasdars) having become 
unruly, the countryside become defiant. The Raja 
(Shivaji) therefore captured countryside places, and 
razed to the ground the towers, mansions and the 
fortifications. If a fortress had become famous he 
posted his own garrison there taking care to oust 
the Mirasdar from it. In this way having stopped the 
privileges of the Mirasdars by virtue of which they 
were drawing revenue according to their sweet will, he 

fixed the share of the Jamidar in coin and in kind 

and strictly regulated the rights of the Deshmuk.hs, 
Desh-Kulkornis, Patils and Kulkarrds. Jamidars were 
enjoined not to build a mansion with bastions ; they 
must build simple houses for their residence. Thus the 
country was brought under discipline. 

What a vivid picture of feudalism that was ram- 
pant in Maharashtra before Shivaji and what a clear 

statement of the steps which Shivaji took to annihilate 
it ! The Ajnapatra is even more emphatic on this point. 
It says, “ The Vatandarsj Deshmukhs, Desh-Ktxlkarnis, 
Patils t etc., in a State are really its enemies. They 
have not got the mentality to remain content with the 
rights over lands {V atari) which they already possess 
and to behave with loyalty towards the Sovereign. 

They have a strong desire to go on acquiring newer 
and newer (estates), to wax strong, to use that strength 
in dispossessing others and in carrying on depreda- 
tions. ” The writer thus goes on passing his strictures 
to the end of the chapter which he specially devotes 
to these feudatory chiefs. Thus both the works point 
out in the clearest terms how the country was a 
hot-bed of feudalism before the advent of Shivaji and 
how Shivaji tried to eradicate feudalism with determina- 
tion. 
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It is very interesting to note the penetrating 
manner in which these writers made their observa- 
tions and the ingenuity with which they grasped the 
significance ol things they saw 2 uround them. Chitnis 
makes a note of the fact that Shivaji did not engage 
Shiledars auid, if he did, reduced them to the position 
of Bargirs (regular servants in cavalry). Sabhasad also 
makes a similar observation. The Ajnapatra sets down 
the rule, that in the Hazurat (The Royal Militia) no 
Shiledar should on any account be engaged. The con- 
currence of these three is really a matter of great 
moment. The Maratha Shiledar was a peculiar product 
of feudalism. He was more or less a free-lance owning 
the horse which he rode and the weapons with which 
he fought. He could fight with tenacity for his home 
and his Vatan if there was any, but he was very 
little amenable to the discipline of the State. Thus he 
was a miniature feudal lord. And feudalism as we 
know was a negation of the sovereignty zmd the dis- 
cipline of the State. 

And Shivaji was a disciplinarian first and last. An 
autocrat cannot but be a strict disciplinarian ; and a bene- 
volent autocrat he certainly was. Benevolent autocracy 
is in need of discipline all the more, as it must needs curb 
the irregularity of its servants, not only for the sake of 
Tn ai ^ta ining its own sway but for the sake of the well-being 
of the subjects also. Contemporary records as well as 
Bakhars and other works abundantly testify to the rigorous 
discipline sought to be imposed by Shivaji. Strict dis- 
cipline in all the departments of the State is the main 
burthen of the Ajnapatra, In the correspondence published 
by Rajwade there is a letter written by Shivaji to his army 
officer in Chiplun enjoining the strictest discipline (Rajwade 
M.I.S., Khanda 8, 28). The letter is authentic and is very 
interesting as it shows the penetrating insight, the firm grasp 
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of details and the solicitude for the civil population, of the 
great leader, in addition to the spirit of discipline above 
referred to. 

Strict discipline in the conduct of the government was 
thus in hcirmony with the anti-feudal policy of Shivaji. He 
carried on his crusade against feudalism with the help 
of the merciless weapon of discipline. Not only did he 
try to eradicate the weeds of feudalism that had fJready 
overgrown the soil, but he took care not to be instru- 
mental in sowing the seeds of it which may shoot out 
in future. He was extremely averse to giving grant of land 
on any account to anybody. Whenever he wanted to 
bestow advantages upon or show favours to any one he 
gave drafts upon revenue recoverable in cash, but never 
made a gift of any rights on land. All the three source 
books, viz., the Ajnapatra, Sabhasad and Chitnis concur 
in making a specific note of this policy. The Ajnapatra 
has a special chapter devoted to this question of granting 
Vritti (permanent source of income) and therein the author 
lays down emphatically the dictum ; “ Hence the king who 
wishes to govern, who wishes to add to his kingdom and to 
achieve glory as a benign ruler, should on no account 
yield to the temptation of granting even a speck of land 
measurable by the breadth of a grain of yava, with Inam 
rights.” 

This anti-feudal policy of Shivaji has been noted and 
remarked upon by modern writers on this subject, parti- 
cularly by Dr. S. N. Sen in his work on the Administrative 
System of the Marathas. Tire recognition of this great 
truth leads us to inquire into the why and wherefore of this 
tendency on the part of Shivaji. It was not for nothing 
that Shivaji started on this crusade against feudalism. His 
actions were not aimless; nor were they caused by the 
personal motive of self -aggrandisement. He could have 
been a tyrant pure and simple like Timor or Nadir Shah or. 
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for the matter of that, like Alexander the Great, over- 
running countries and tracts with irresistible military forces. 
But his genius was constructive. He did not aim at estab- 
lishing a militaristic State, propped up by the strength 
of an efficient army and by the grabbing and tyrannical 
mentality of a conclave of war-mongers. Out of the ashes 
of feudalism he wanted to raise a nation, strong and sturdy 
and progressive. It behoves us to see on what foundations 
and with what aims he carried on his nation-building 
operations. 

If we again refer to contemporary records and to the 
three source books already mentioned we get a clue to the 
policy of Shivaji. The Ajnapatra contains a chapter on- 
the importance of traders, bankers and capitalists to the 
State. Therein he expresses great solicitude for this class 
of persons and .says that the State profits very much by 
giving shelter to bankers, etc. We may here quote the 
author’s own words: “A banker is a great ornament of 
the State and the glory of the State. T he State which 
consists of bankers prospers. The existence of bankers 
enriches the Slate, makes rare commodities available and 
enables the State to obtain loans in times of need, thereby 
making it possible to tide over national difficulties. It is 
thus extremely advantageous to shelter the bankers. For 
this reason bankers should be greatly honoured.” 

If these observations really reflect the policy of Shivaji 
— and we cannot doubt that they do, as they are supported 
by independent evidence of contemporary letters, etc., — then 
we can arrive at a plausible conclusion that Shivaji had a 
great predilection for the traders, bankers and capitalists. 
There are many letters in Rajwade’s 8th Khanda and else- 
where testifying to the great care and solicitude with which 
he tried to foster trade and commerce. Instances abound 
wherein he pays close attention to the production, carriage, 
excise and marketing of merchandise. His hankering after 

162— I290B 
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money and bullion and his tendency towards hoarding are 
also in evidence in many places. All this shows that he was 
consistently trying to make money the chief supporting 
principle of his Slate-craft. 

Feudalism is nothing if it does not idolize heredity. 
Social rank must depend upon the accident of birth in this 
system of social structure. But when commercialism and 
the god Mammon begin to rule, the high-born are levelled 
to the ground and the commoner is lifted up to occupy his 
place. True to his principles, Shivaji was a great elevator 
and a champion of the commoner . The story that he chose 
Mavala boys, i.e., the children of the peasantry of the region 
around Poona, to be his playmates is not without signifi- 
cance. The story of the quarrel of Maloji Bhosle (Shivaji’s 
grandfather) with Lakhuji Jadhavrao, a hereditary lord 
who was ov-.r-conscious ot his high pedigree, indicates that 
the family of Bhosles v/as one of self-respecting commoners 
who relied upon their personal qualities and gazed full in the 
face of the pride of pedigree. That spirit was inherited in an 
augmented form by Shivaji. All his comrades, lieutenants 
and officers were men from the commonest ranks, either 
poor Brahmins, peasants or petty Vatandars. He raised 
such men to the rank of ministers, paid them munificent 
salaries, but never granted them an inch of land nor conferred 
on them any hereditary title. 

Viewed thus, Shivaji’s policy and his activities 
appear to us to possess an inner meaning. His was an 
attempt to reorganise society on a modern and more efficient 
basis. From feudalism he tried to turn to plutocracy through 
the intervention of autocracy. Aulccracy as a principle of 
government cannot lead us very far. It must either be based- 
on militarism pure and simple or must presuppose a social 
structure in which the king is supported by a religious 
hierarchy. Both the conditions were wanting in Shivaji’s 
case. Shivaji did indeed build up a stropg military organisa* 
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tion. But his was far from a militaristic State. People were 
not held in subjugation to him under a military regime. 
On the other hand, all accounts go to show that Shivaji's 
rule was regarded as a deliverance. People felt as free and 
contented under his rule as they had never iek before. They 
were undoubtedly fired by a sort of religious zeal ; but 
religious fervour cannot alone build up a kingdom, much 
less hold it together for a great length of time. Religious 
zeal alone would produce a Maty, a Philip or an Aurangzeb; 
it cannot achieve anything constructive politically. It is 
quite common to regard the advent and rise of Shivaji as a 
Hindu revival and in a sense it was so. Shivaji was a 
staunch Hindu who regarded the cultural heritage of 
Hinduism with reverence, it was, tiiereiure, natural that 
Hinduism and its cultural concominitants got a great lift and 
were coajeaiaMy nourished in Shivaji’s regime. But all 
this came as a matter of couisc. It would not be correct to 
describe religious zeal as the .main-spring oC Shivaji’s activity. 
1 hose who would carefully read Sabhasad, the Ajnapaira and 
the contemporary records would never corr:c to a conclusion 
that Shivaji, irr all his exploits and conslruclive activities, was 
actuated by reiigious fervour pure and simple. The key-note 
of his policy is to be found elsewhere. It is in the economic 
sphere that we may search for it. The rise of Shivaji really 
indicates a great socio-political revolution impelled by 
economic causes. It was a revolt of the commoner against 
the misrule of the wrangling barons ,—rthe Mores and the 
Jadhavs and the jedhes and the Ghorpades, who tyrannised 
over their own countrymen and bowed meekly before the 
Sultan of Bijapur. Instead of a social order based on 
heredity and pride of pedigree, Shivaji wanted to build one 
based on the power of money and he utilised ina-sterfully the 
discontent existing in the common people for that purpose. 

The significance of all this will become apparent if we 
examine world conditions in the period in which Shivaji 
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lived. In Europe 15th century registered the decay of 
feudalism. By the end of this century, the feudal order of 
society had died out and the autocracy of kings and emperors 
supported by the Christian hierarchy took its place in 
the more important countries of Western Europe. But 
Papal Supremacy was soon threatened and the Reformation 
heralded the rise of the commoner. The artist, the farmer, 
the sailor, the petty merchant — all these were in revolt 
against the tyranny of the religious autocrats. In England 
the regal autocracy divested itself from religion sooner than 
in the other countries. King Henry VIII started the experi- 
ment and Elizabeth made it successful beyond doubt. The 
successful daring of the English seamen in the sixteenth 
century gave the whole nation a hint of the direction in which 
its prosperity lay ; and fortunately it was not lost upon the 
people or on the monarch either. While the other countries 
were immersed in internecine quarrels which the relics of 
feudalism, the tyranny of religion and uprising of the 
commoner made inevitable, England found her destiny in 
trade and commerce and gradually threw herself more and 
more into that wealth-begetting activity until at last Napoleon 
could, jeeringly though truthfully, say that England was a 
mere nation of traders and shopkeepers. The truth of this 
observation was inconlestible but the jeering tone was 
unjustified, as it was this nation of traders that alone could 
withstand the onslaught of military Imperialism sought to be 
established by Napoleon. It was the money and the grit of 
commercial England that brought on the downfall of 
Napoleon. This was inevitable. .■\n Empire solely propped 
up by military strength must needs crumble when it is at 
grips with a commercialised nation headed by a strong 
oligarchy; for, on the whole, commercialism leading to 
plutocracy represents a mote advanced stage than feudal- 
ism and autocratic militarism, in ihe evolution of human 
society. 
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ITie genius of Shivaji had a prevision of this truth. He 
tried to eradicate feudalism and to implant in Its place a 
social order which was very much advanced so far as 
conditions in India in those times are concerned An 
autocratic regime he could directly establish. But he did 
not appear to be satisfied with this. An efficient navy was 
certainly not required to establish unhampered sway over 
Maharashtra. Flie Peshwas with all their plans of overrun- 
ning the whole of Hindustan did not. as we know, pay 
attention to the navy ; in fact they did .‘.'o much to weaken it. 
The creation of an independent navy was one of the superb 
ideas of Shivaji, and of Shivaji alone, among the Marathas. 
His solicitude for traders and bankers cannot also be explained 
in any other way. Any one v/ho reads the chapter on 
Sahul^ars (bankers, etc.) and the chapter on the Navy in the 
Ajnapatra cannot but be convinced that they convey a 
mission inspired by a vision of a new order of things. Many 
contemporary letters not only justify but support this conclu- 
sion. The writer cannot, within the short space of this 
paper, substantiate his argument by adequate references to 
published records, etc. *, but they could be easily pointed out 
if required. Shivaji’s anxiety for abolishing all sorts of 
dealings without the payment of money is a thing which 
may also be noted in this connection. Serfdom is a 
concomitant of feudalism and even of military autocracy. 
And it is well known that Shivaji insisted on bringing all 
dealings between men on a contractual footing. He enjoins 
that even the smallest item of service and the smallest thing 
acquired must be paid for. What does it indicate if it may 
not be regarded as an attempt to bring about a new order of 
social values based on money and capital ? 

It is an evidence of the far-sighted genius of Shivaji that 
he foresaw and gauged the trend of world events — may be, 
instinctively, Intuitively or from conscious knowledge and 
experience — and tried to shape things so that they may 
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usher in the new era. If the attempt of Shivaji had succeeded, 
the Indian communities — at least trie Marathas — would have 
advanced many steps in the stages of social evolution. 
Indian society would thus have become abreast of the times 
and would have held its own when the impact, which was 
soon to come, came with the most advanced commercialised 
nation in the West. But that was not to happen. Shivaji 
was rather too much aliead of his times. He himself was 
short-lived and his ideas did not permeate. Soon after his 
death, the country again relapsed into feudalism. The place 
of Deshmukhs and Desh~Kulk.arnis of old was taken by 
Inamdars, Mansabdars and Jagirdars of the new age and the 
old rut began again. The confid"*nce and the self-conscious- 
ness that was roused by Shivaji was turned into channels not 
very edifying. The newly created energies were spent in 
overrunning neighbouring provinces and in esiablishing 
feudatory principalities. When the Impact with the national 
commercialism of the West came, it was a foregone conclusion 
that the edifice of the Maratha Confederacy showing some of 
the worst features of feudalism should totter and crumble. 

The famous Maratha poet Moropant makes a very 
sagacious remark in one place : — ^frfT^rl strl*! tI7T»I 

•T rnnftl ^ I (“ F’eople protect their Vatan, so 

much so that they would court their downfall which is not 
liked by good people, in their attempt to protect it.”) How 
exactly this befits the later trend of Maratha History ! They 
accepted their downfall in trying to save their personal 
Vatana 1 
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I propose in this paper to show how the Sikhs became 
conspicuous in the South, especially in Karnataka, from the 
latter half of the seventeenth century A.D. onwards. The 
following remarks are based on stone inscriptions, copper- 
plate grants, sanads, and a work in Kannada called 
liyderrxama on the life of Sultan Hyder Ali of Mysore. 

It is well-known that the Sikh community was trans- 
formed from a socio-religious group into a military power by 
the last prominent Sikli guru Govind Singh (1675-1708). We 
know likewise that the far-sighted Guru, who had exchanged 
religious exclusiveness for political activity, was murdered at 
Nander in the Deccan by an Afghan in 1708.' During this 
period ranging from 1675 to 1706, which marks Sikh enter- 
prise in the north, we see evidence of the Sikh penetration 
into the South as well. A stone inscription on a pillar of the 
samadhirnaniapa on the hill called Cuncanagiri in Cuncana- 
hajji, Nagamangala ialul^a, Mysore State, is of much interest 
in this connection. It is written in Devanagari characters and 
in Hindi, and is dated only in the cyclic year Angirasa. It 
runs as follows : — “(The pillar set up by) Haranaih-Guru-bai 
for the good Ramanafha of Cuncanagiri, in the service of the 
Kuruksetra Natha {!§rt Cuncanagiri ka Ramanatha-soami 

^ C/. Vincent Smith. Oxford History of India, pp. 454-55 (2nd cd., Oxford, 

1928). 
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Angirasa-samvatsara Kwuifsetra-Natha\i sevame Harandtha- 
gitru-hai) The identity of this Sikh lady cannot be made 
out, nor how she came to set up a votive pillar in a distant 
part of Karnataka. 

But that the Sikhs were giving ample evidence of their 
generosity in this part of India is evident from the three 
following records which deal with a Sikh mililary officer, 
who was obviously in the service of the Mysore Government. 
These three records are the following the ganad in the 
possession of Jodidar, Malur-Dod akere, Malur taluk.a\ the 
stone inscription at Varadanduhalji to tlie north of Malur 
Doddakere in the same talul^a ] and the stc;ne Inscription at 
Tambuhajji, also in the same laluka. Al! these three records, 
found in the Mysore State, are written in the Kannada lan- 
guage and script, and give a short history of the Sikh military 
officer. He was called Hrdaya Rama, the son of Rama- 
candra and the grandson of Gopala Singh. Hrdciya Rama 
was a jamadar, and is said to have belonged to the Bhara- 
dvaja gotra, and to have been “ a moon to the ocean- — the 
Cayisa l^ulad' The sanad also calls him Hrdaya Rama 
Jamadar, and it opens with an obeisance to Venkate.wara- 
svami. It is dated thus — 3ri vijayahhyudaya Salicahana sak.a 
Varsangalu, 1683 Vil^rama-nama sarn{va!sa)rada Karitika 
Sad{dh)a 5 Somoparaga. The cyclic year does not corres- 
pond to the ;§aka j'ear, for the cyclic ye.ir Saka 1683 was 
vrsa, while that of Saka 1682 was Vikrama. Thi: date may 
stand for A.D. 1761, November 2, Monday," 

The sanad, however, registers a perpetual gift of specified 
land in Varadanduhajji belonging to the hobli of Malur of 
the Haveli taraf in the Hosakote pargar»^, to the donee called 
Venkatacarya (whose descent is stated in detail), by Hrdaya 
Rama jamadar, with all rights. The sanad ends thus — • 

* Epigraphia Carnatica, IV, N*?. 63, fext p. 375. 

S See Swamikannone Pillai, An Indian EpJiemerist VI, pp. 325, 326. If it 
U daka 16S2, it may correspond to A D. 1760, Thursday, the 13fh November. 
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“ This may you, your sons and posterity enjoy in peace and 
grant your blessing to me, ’ ’ and contain the final verses 
usually found at the end of grants/ 

In the VeuradanduhaUi stone inscription which opens with 
an obeisance to Ganadhipati, the same donor is said to have 
granted in the next year (1762) the village of Varadanduhalli 
(location specified as above), for the service of the god 
iSankaranarayana Malor.'' 

The same donor in the same year (1762), “ as advised 
by the Svami " (unnamed) (sri Soami al^hydtaoagt sadd 
barat ), granted the Tambihalli village, a mauje belong- 

ing to the Lakkur taraf in the Haveli-sammat of the 
Hosakote pargana, to ihe Bhairagis and Brahmans who were 
constantly coming to provide for their daily expenses.* 

Chronologically, we should cite here the example of a 
daring Sikh military leader, who almost proved a senous 
rival to Hyder Ali of Mysore. But 1 may continue with the 
history of Sikh benevolence in Mysore. It is gathered from 
a copper-plate in the Mallapura matha at Puspagiri, Arehalli 
hobli, Belur taluka, Mysore State. This record is written in 
Sanskrit and Telugu, and it opens with an invocation to 
Girisa and his praise. It then proceeds to narrate the follow- 
ing — Instructed by the wisdom of the guru named Nanak, 
Candulal Prabhu, on the specified date (A.D. 182!), granted 
the village of Ningda in the l^hasba ialu\a as an agrahara 
(Brahman endowment), for the decorations, illuminations, 
and offerings of the god Mallikarjuna, the lord of Brahma- 
rambika, freed from a number of imposts which are 
mentioned in detail. The donor’s praise, we may alse note, 
is thus given in the same record — Candulal Prabhu was true 
of speech, of the Kausalya gotra, granter of a village for the 

* Ep. Car., X, .Vt. fli, p. 174. 

^ Ibid., Mr. 80, p. 174. 

• Ibid., Mr. 76. p. 173. 
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lord of Brahmarambika. born in the Mehari-Khatri-oamsa, 
grandson of the lord Lacchirama, son of the lord Narayana 
Dasa and Nanu Bai; Madyandina reciter, versed in the 
Apastambha sutm, and able in bearing the burden of the 
world.’ 

By the middle of the eighteenth century an enterprising 
Sikh military adventurer had already made himself felt in 
the politics of Karnataka. This was Hari Singh, who, as 
mentioned above, at one time nearly eclipsed Hyder Ali 
himself. We learn about Hari Singh and his doings at the 
Mysore Court from the Kannada Ms. styled Hyder-nama 
which was discovered in the Mysore Palace, and an abstract 
from which has been published in (he Mysore Archaeo- 
logical Report for the year 1930 (pages 79-106). The ano- 
nymous author of this interesting work was in the service of 
both Hyder Ali Bahadur and l ipu Sultan. 

He informs us that in iaaka 1618 (A.D. 1756) the two 
dalatiayi (General) bro-.hers Devarajayya and Nanjarajayya fell 
out on the question of the treasury, and that the former left 
Seringapatam and remained at Satyamangalam. At that 
time Hyder Ali, his brother-in-law Sayyid Muqadam, and 
Dewan Venkat Rao were sent against the Nayars of Calicut. 
These latter were defeated, and they agreed to pay a tribute 
of twelve lakhs of rupees to Hyder Ali. But they secretly 
negotiated with General Devarajayya, and promised to pay 
him the stipulated sum of 12 lakhs instead of to Hyder Ali, 
if only he caused the army of Hyder Ali to withdraw from 
Calicut. General Devarajayya then asked Hyder Ali 
to return to Mysore, but he refused to do so until the 
expenses of his army, amounting to three lakhs of rupees 
were paid. General Devarajayya paid this amount, caused 
Hyder Ali to withdraw with his army, and then sent Hari 
Singh, who had been a Jamadar under General DevaTaja3rya, 


^ Ep, Car., V, Bl, 234, p. Ill, 
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to Calicut to collect the amount of the tribute. Both the 
anonymous author of the Hyder-nama and the compiler 
of the modern work in Kannada called the Annals of the 
Mysore Royal Family, compiled under the orders of H. H. 
Maharaja Krsnarajendra Odeyar V, confirm the fact of 
Hari Singh's having been in the service of the Mysore 
State.* 

General Devarajayya thus played off Hari Singh against 
Hyder Ali. For he knew very well that keen rivalry existed 
between these two military leaders.'' But Hyder Ali’s 
chance soon came to do away with his Sikh rival. In the 
same year (A. D. 1756) the Marathas invaded Mysore, and 
in their wake troubles crowded upon the Mysore State. The 
worst of these was that relating to the treasury which had 
now become empty. The soldiers in the Mysore army 
offered satyagraha {dharna) at the gates of the palace of the 
king of Mysore and of the residence of General Nanjaraja 
Urs. There was only one person who could pacify them — 
and that was Hyder Ali. Therefore he was requested to put 
down the rebellion in the army. This he did at once 
although with some show of reluctance. He accomplished 
his object by an equal distribution of force and politeness, 
and collected enough money to meet the need of the 
time. But one of those who suffered was Hari Singh 
who was put to death, and whose wealth was seized. Thus 
was removed the only capable rival Hyder Ali had from the 
scene.’” 

But Hyder Ali knew well the worth of the Sikhs. This 
explains why he entertained in his service, when he had 


• Mysore Archaeological Report for 1933, p. 83; Annals of the Mysore Royal 
Family, I, p. 191. 

* Wilks in his Sketches of the History of Mysore, also refers fo this rivalry 
between Hari Singh and Hyder Ali, but I have abslained from citing from 
him. 

It M,A.R, for 1930. 
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gained complete military and political control of Mysore, 
capable militaury officers like Risaldar Surat Singh, Jamadar 
Cchattar Singh, Jamadar Ranjit Singh, Jamadar Gangaram, 
and others, as mentioned in the Hyder-nama." 


M.A.R. for 1930. p. 106. 
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Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari. M.A. 

Profeasor of History and Politics, Annamalai University 

I 

i am very grateful to the organizers of the Indian History 
Congress, Calcutta, for having conferred upon me the honour 
of presiding over this Section, keenly conscious as 1 am that 
there are many scholars working in this field who are more 
worthy of filling this place. 1 have been an humble camp- 
follower for many years now in this division of our army of 
historical workers ; and my election to this place is, in my 
view, only an illustration of that sense of democratic equality 
that prevails among all our scholars alike, great and small, 
experienced zmd raw. 

It has been a most healthy feature of our activity that the 
scope of this Congress, which was limited at its birth to the 
recent centuries of India's growth, has since been extended to 
cover its whole legitimate field at its widest extent. Much of 
the work of our scholeurs has been carried on in the different 
parts of our land and in foreign centres of learning under 
conditions of varying difficulty and with different degrees of 
fruitful and permanent results. The sifting of data, the 
tentative inference of conclusions, the equipment of historical 
criticism and the final shape of presentation accompanied by 
a due regard to the nature and character of the material used 
and to the genius of the period, topic or movement taken up 
for study, have been, on the whole, done with a fair amount 
of success and an appreciable crop of excellent harvest. The 
credit for these results should, in large measure, go to those 
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venerable pioneers in this field, to whom we all owe so much 
and some of whom have been fortunately spared to us and are 
still active. Their task was in the beginning a most difficult 
one, as it involved a heavy uphill strain for them to take up 
their due share in work that was almost completely mono- 
polised till about half a century back by European scholarship. 
The collaboration of Indian effort in this field has been parti- 
cularly fruitful, because the task of interpretation of phases of 
institutional and cultural growth of Modern India and even of 
the right exposition of the interaction of military and political 
forces, foreign and indigenous, that India has been subjected 
to in the last three or four centuries, has been rendered more 
real and more rational by the addition of indigenou.s talent to 
European effort in research, collation and conclusion. 

11 

The history of our land in the British Period possesses a 
significance for the understanding of the present-day problems 
which cannot be easily underestimated. There are possibly 
in this period, more numerous and more markedly diver- 
gent points of view, though a smaller number of gaps, and 
more urgent and vital problems awaiting solution that are of 
significance to the present and the future of our land than in 
similar periods of the past. The amount of material at the 
disposal of the student is staggering in quantity and perplex- 
ing in its range and in the difficulty of co-ordination that it 
presents. Ihe dross of romanticism and sentimentalism, 
which can easily permeate research in more antique epochs, 
indeed affects this period in a far smaller measure; but there 
is also operating the more serious, if more insidious, danger of 
the researchers trying to read, either by reason of unconscious 
bias or by force of convinced determination and subconscious 
analogy, a great deal more in the strictly assessed objectivity 
that should mark rightfully the study of the causes of the 
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decay of the Muslim and Maratha powers and the rise and 
establishment of the British, in preference to any other, 
European domination. As Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has 
pertinently remarked elsewhere, the difficulties of the student 
of Modern Indian History consist not so much in the collection 
of material as in its selection. The facilities provided by the 
rich treasure-houses of archives, in the capitals of those 
European States which have indulged in Eastern enterprise, 
have been made increasingly available not only to those 
scholars who have the resources and the facilities to study at 
those places themselves, but also to others lacking the ability 
to study on the spot, by means of printed lists of calendered 
documents, photo-prints of manuscripts and other facilities of 
recent invention which reproduce, cheaply and in facsimile, 
manuscripts old and new. These new processes have the 
additional advantage of enabling even distant places of 
learning situated in remote corners of our land to secure 
copies of all valuable manuscripts and records treasured 
in the different museums and record-offices both in India 
and abroad. 

It is difficult to get, at one view and by a mere first effort, 
a true perspective of the trend of growth in the last two or 
three centuries. The enormous quantities of record and 
manuscript material pertaining to the growth of the power of 
the European Companies are to be explained in a considerable 
measure by the meticulous and almost Venetian supervision 
attempted to be exercised by the home authorities over their 
servants and settlements in India. In addition to these 
records, there have been accumulated a staggering amount 
of pamphlet literature embodying the swaying passions and 
prejudices of the men who played a part in the drama of 
Eastern enterprise, and of the collections of letters received 
and copies of letters despatched which it was usual for 
men in high offices in those days to keep for them- 
selves. 


164—12908 
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III 

The decaying days of the Mughul Empire have been 
examined and interpreted by a band of scholars headed by the 
veteran, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, with some amount of appreciable 
fullness, with reference to Northern India, to those regions in 
which the Maratha power extended its sway and even to 
Rajputana, the history of whose States has been receiving 
increasing attention at the hands of scholars. With reference 
to the Deccan, the foundation on a firm basis of the 
Hyderabad State by Nawab Asaf Jah and its continuous vita- 
lity since its inception have been noticed by its own historians, 
while the record-treasures in the Daftar houses in the Slate 
have also been utilised by them. With regard to South India, 
the situation is far more complex. From almost the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, the penetration of the Muslim power 
into the interior of South India and the establishment of the 
factories of the different European nationalities, coupled with 
increasing loss of vitality that marked the rule of the indige- 
nous princes and the spread over the land of a quasi-feudalism 
that fostered no institution in particular except that of the tax- 
collector and his whip and ate away all the old native machi- 
nery of local administration — these render the drawing up of 
pictures, on a rational and conspective basis, of the history 
of South India very difficult. It was largely due to the pioneer 
efforts of the early British historians and writers of South 
India, of whom Col. Mark Wilks is the most shining example, 
that some systematic attempt came to be made in the matter 
of the interpretation of the currents and cross-currents that 
continued to agitate the face of the lar^ J till the first decades 
of the 19th century. Of Wilks it was said, shortly after his 
work on ‘ ‘ Historical Sketches of the South of India ’ ’ was 
published (1810-14), that “ the book will prove to the world 
that the East India Company had long possessed, among its 
most active and laborious servants, men, whose genius, talents 
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and acquirements would confer distinction upon any country 
however enlightened.” It was he who projected for the first 
time a comprehensive account of the recent history of South 
India, studied with primary reference to Mysore, on the basis 
not only of official information and records of which he 
himself was a perfect master, but also of memoirs and 
materials culled from the family papers preserved by the 
nobles of the land and from quasi-historical pieces of 
work of the kind that were then available among the 
indigenous chroniclers. One such example of the latter 
class of writers was furnished by a Tamil chronicler, 
Narayanan, who wrote the ” History of the ICarnataka 
Governors” about 1803 and who said in the preface of 
his work that he based his account on large books of 
history {TaoariJ^h) such as Ferishta and submitted what he 
wrote for verification to the Muhammadan amirs of the age 
and others well learned in Tamil, who were then living at 
Arcot, like the Company’s sadar at Vellore. His account 
has remained long buried deep in the midst of the manuscript 
treasures accumulated by Colonel Colin Mackenzie and stored 
away in the Government Manuscript Library in Madias, 
having been only brought to full light and utility by scholars, 
like the doyen of South Indian historians, Diwan Bahadur 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, who have discovered in it 
a considerable amount of corrective to the prevailing notions 
about the Mughul siege of Gingee and the subsequent estab- 
lishment of Mughul sway in the Carnatic on either side of 

1700. 

Similar value attaches to material accumulated by the 
rSyasams (Indian letter- writers) of the English Company at 
Madras belonging to the Paupiah family and to the observa- 
tions recorded by the Pondicherry courtier and Dabash, 
Ananda Ranga Pillai. The harnessing of such indigenous 
historical output had been made by writers of note of a 
former generation like J. H. Nelson, who found the 
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manuscript material of Ponnuswami Thevan of Ramnad 
invaluable for the compilation of his well-known work “ The 
Madura District, A Manual ” (1869), and Lakshmana Rao, 
the factotum and diwan of Sir Thomas Munro and of 
Colonel Read (who were in charge of the Baramahal District 
on its acquisition by the Company), who left an interest- 
ing account of the circumstances that led to the different 
experiments at land revenue settlements made in that district 
that finally culminated in the triumph of ryotwar in the 
greater part of the Southern Presidency. Proper work in 
these fields and the right methods of the tapping of material, 
a great quantity of which still lies buried away from the ken 
of the researcher, should supply the remedy of the defects 
pointed out by Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan in his valuable 
Presidential Address to the All-India Modern History 
Congress at its First Session in Poona, namely, that the first 
half of the 1 8th century has so far remained comparatively 
unexplored and that there has been a lack of really sound 
books on the administration of the Company in Madras and 
Bombay in that century, which was marked, so feur as the 
rebirth of India was concerned, only by confusion and 
anxiety outside the Company’s territorial limits and by peace- 
ful anJ quiet developments inside them. Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar has been the guide and the norm for many workers 
in this field ; and 1 have, in an humble manner, written a 
history of the city of Madras, constructed mainly from a 
study of contemporary material, both official and otherwise, 
and made a critical study of the historical material embodied 
in the Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Courtier of 
Pondicherry. The great doings of Lawrence and Clive, of 
Coote and Pigot and of their co-workers who really laid the 
foundations of British supremacy in South India, have been 
portrayed in standard works, like those of Orme, Cambridge, 
James Mill, Forrest and WylHe — to mention only a few spread 
over several generations- But, perhaps, an obvious defect in 
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them has been a comparative neglect of indigenous sources 
leading to a lack of sufficient appreciation of this category of 
material and of the contributions of Indian agency towards 
the achievements of their own heroes. The tendency to over- 
look the importance of, and sometimes even the part played 
by, the Indian co-adjutcrs and co-operators of these men who 
had attained to historic fame, has been attempted to be recti- 
fied by the comparatively late efforts of scholars who have 
been working out, among their other tasks, the part played 
by Nawab Muhammad Ali and his followers in the Carnatic 
and by the Nawabi officials in Bengal in that formative 
epoch. Indigenous, illustrative and supplementary sources 
available for this line of work are accumulating in the hands 
of scholars and throwing light upon the merits and doings of 
the enemy personages that confronted and tried to stem the 
tide of English expansion — like Hyder Ali, Mir Qasim, Nana 
Fadnis and Ranjit Singh — and even the less significant and 
potent forces like the poligars who resented and strained 
against the rapid descent of the Bramah-press of the British 
over them. 

Throughout the 18th century and down to the close of it, 
no power that flourished in South India, including even the 
British, was sufficiently conscious of its stability to devote a 
substantial portion of its attention and resources to the im- 
provement of administration. Thus the progress of adminis- 
trative reform and reconstruction, that began in Bengal 
comparatively early in the growth of the British power, was 
consequently somewhat belated in the Madras Presidency, 
though the problems that awaited solution here were in 
certain respects even more complex than those that cropped 
up in Bengal and in the territories that were annexed to that 
Presidency in course of time. The Madras administrative 
system as it grew up thus, first tentatively and hesitatingly 
and later with conscious effort, depended primarily for its 
lever of improvement on the condition of the ryol and parti- 
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cularly on the margin that was left to him for recovory from 
the e:Teet3 of famine and for his maintenance over and above 
the expenses of production. Thus the reform of the land- 
system occupied an important place ; while the development 
of recognised laws and law courts, though an equally im- 
portant necessity, held a somewhat secondary place. A 
centralised government and administrative system necessitated 
the suppression of centrifugal elements like the poligars who 
had become so widely spread and whose status in the politi- 
cal system of the country and its evolution were far different 
from those of their compeers in Bengal and Oudh. It was 
ecirly seen that conditions in Madras were fully different from 
those that were applicable to Bengal and to the old North- 
Western Provinces beyond it. 7'he ryotwari system found 
its champion in Munro, who became almost the foster- 
father, if not the actual parent, of many of the most notable 
and enduring features of the present-day Madras district 
administration. It is unfortunate that, of Munro and his 
acdiievement, we should still have to be content with the 
existing biographies of Gleig, Arbuthnot and Bradshaw. The 
genesis and growth of the Madras administrative system 
constitute a fruitful tract for the exploration of the researcher 
and await his clearing and culture. Indeed, Madras was in a 
thoroughly unwholesome condition even in the beginning of 
the 1 9th century ; and its administration was even then mark- 
ed by rife faction and a spirit of defiance of authority bred of 
a long period of leuc and corrupt administration and intemper- 
ate attacks on Government that were rarely curbed with 
severity. Similar in a large measure were the features of the 
Bombay administration even during the Governorship of the 
illustrious Elphinstone. Episodes connected with crises that 
were not infrequent phenomena in those times have formed 
the subjects of monographs and treatises and would still offer 
a fertile quarry for the efforts of the student of local history 
on an intensive scale. The interest of the student in the 
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history of the Madras Presidency is marked in yet anothc’f 
field. It was now that the famous Colonel Colin Mackenzie 
made his career so useful for the present day in research and 
reconstruction of history and accumulated his historical and 
antiquarian treasures that can well claim to be the most 
extensive and the most valuable collection of historical docu- 
ments relating to India that ever was made by any individual 
in Europe and Asia. Mackenzie might well be regarded as 
having been the British pioneer to kindle the lamp of 
historical and antiquarian research in the South Indian m'nd ; 
and he is also noted as the founder of peripatetic parties for 
the search of manuscripts and the discovery of archaeological 
finds that have developed into a potent instrument of recovery 
of literary and architectural material in our land. 

The value of the Mackenzie Collection was first perceived 
by Colonel Mark Wilks and was later amplified by the efforts 
at their classification and calendaring made by successive 
generations of scholars, both European and Indian, and com- 
prehending such names as H. H. Wilson and W, Taylor on 
the former side and headed on the latter side by Venkata- 
boriah — who opened a “ new and rational ” avenue to Hindu 
knowledge to Mackenzie himself — and stretching down to 
the present-day scholars led by the veteran Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar who has been persistently endeavouring, during a 
period of three decades, to persuade our administrations — 
central, provincial and Indian — to make their collections of 
records available in the fullest measure for the public and for 
the research worker. His attempts have served as the start- 
ing point of a persistent demand that the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts should be published in extenso or in precis in 
some convenient form or other so as to serve the purposes 
of the scholar. He has been urging it on the Indian 
Historical Records Commission for the last ten years and 


more. 
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IV 

Prof. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has brought prominent 
attention to bear upon the dangers that confront the worker in 
the matter of a correct and impartial evaluation of the achieve- 
ments of the builders of the British dominion, as well as of the 
British administrative system. He sa5'S that the tEisk in these 
cases is infinitely difficult ; and he w ould urge all who work in 
the field, great and small, to be animated by a supreme desire 
for truth. From the days of Caraccioli down to the recent 
biography of Mervyn Davis, the wliole chain of writers on 
Clive can be brought forward in illustration of the striking 
flux and changes of sympathy and opinion that beset the 
Muse of History in her never-ceasing advance. Similarly, 
with regard to the discreditable period of British rule in 
Bengal and Madras which lasted on down to the administra- 
tion of Warren Hastings and persisted even for some years 
longer in the Soutiiern Presidency, the student should guard 
him?elf against the dangers of pamphlet literature of all 
views thrusting itself forcefully upon his attention. The 
enigmatic figure of Warren Hastings serves even now to 
cast a spell upon biographer and reader alike. Com- 
pared with the charm that has always attached itself to the 
ever widening literature on Warren Hastings and despite 
its varying value, the books published on Cornwallis, 
Wellesley and Lord Hastings fade into relative dullness 
and prolix rigidity. 

The British power, as it grew up in the first half of the 
1 9 th century, lacks even to-day a comprehensive and classic 
writer who may take his place by the s’de of Orme and Mill. 
The available sum-total of books on this period has still 
many gaps alike in military operations, administrative deve- 
lopment and biographical sketches, though several writers 
from Kaye downwards were particularly attracted by this 
{^riod and field. Fierce controversies have reigned over 
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particular topics like the Afghan wars, Bentinck’s reform 
measures and the causes of the outbreak of the Great 
Mutiny as well as the methods of its suppression. 

The publications of the Record Offices in India and in 
Britain and of numerous papers of private families like the 
Ellenborough Papers have enlarged the sources available for 
the student of recent Indian history. As we advance in 
point of time, one of the principal sources of information, 
in the shape of the proceedings of the Political Department 
of the Government of India, becomes increasingly inac- 
cessible ; but till almost the end of the pre-Mutiny period 
the danger, most to be guarded against by the student, is 
failing a prey to the oft-staggering quantity of the material 
and giving undue value to some kinds of even contemporary 
publications, pamphlets and secondcury works. 

V 

An insidious danger that even now, after this lapse 
of time, lurks in the interpretation of the phenomenal 
success of the British in building up their Indian Empire 
lies in the tendency that has marked a large portion of 
Indian writers to find extra- historical and quasi-providential 
reasons for the appearance and vitality of such a pheno- 
menon. The classic historian, Polybius, in the preface to 
his Oecumenical History, apostrophizes his readers in this 
vein, when describing what struck him as the ‘wonderfully 
rapid’ establishment of Roman ascendancy over the Greek 
world. He wrote thus : — “ What mind, however common- 
place or indifferent, could feel no curiosity to learn the 
process by which almost the whole world fell under the 
undisputed ascendancy of Rome within a period of less than 
fifty-three years, or to acquaint itself with the political 
organization to which the triumph — a phenomenon un- 
precedented in the annals of Mankind — was due? What 
165— I20OB 
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mind, however infatuated with other spectacles and other 
studies, could find a field of knowledge more profitable 
than this? ’’ (Hisioriae, Book 1). As Polybius was brought 
up in a social milieu in which there was a long tradition 
of public service, so a similar environmental influence has 
been marking the mental and spiritual tone of the bulk 
of our intelligentsia and our historical writers in particular. 
This has been specially insidious in its effect in making 
them live and write with an almost English mentality and 
with disproportionately stressed admiration for English poli- 
tical and administrative ideals. Such a deficiency has led 
to some degree of a lack of really accurate subjective treat- 
ment of the topics treated as ascertained first hand, and to 
their presentation with a facility that seemed quite natural 
in the 1 9th century, but now appears somewhat obsolete 
in these resurgent days of nationalistic feeling. These 
deficiencies operated even on the minds of the Hindu 
historians of the age of Muslim domination, as noticed 
by Sir H. M. Elliot in his preface to the Bibliographical 
Index to the Historians of Muhammadan India, Vol. 1 
( 1 849), where he regretted that the average Hindu historian of 
Muslim rule completely displayed “a lack of the feelings, 
hopes, faiths, fears and yearnings of his subject race and 
showed nothing to betray his religion or nation except 
perhaps a certain stiflness and affectation of style which 
show how ill the foreign garb befitted him.” Are we not 
even now, one may ask very pertinently, wedded in our 
writings to the self-same style and manner of appreciation 
and taking over the phrases and formal language of our 
British rulers V It is the duty of every historian and writer 
to avoid making his work “ a mere charnel house of facts ” ; 
and perhaps it should be indeed a justifiable desire on his 
part that in Modern India, wherein has been steadily 
growing an increasingly vigorous, intellectual, political 
and religious life, thoroughly impulsed and influenced by 
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British political practice and ideology and literature, there 
*nay well be some measure of this tendency prevailing. 
The growth of Indian nationalism has accentuated this 
bias, which has, however, strangely enough, worked both- 
ways. One set of our writers, which certainly is wider 
than the circle of authors of books intended for use in our 
schools and colleges, is dominated by an apprehension of 
the possible repercussion of their views on the administra- 
tion and they deny themselves the full freedom of expression 
which is their right. In the words of two eminent histo- 
rians, they have been “ accustomed to interpret everything 
from the standpoint of the administration asking themselves 
this question : ‘ Will this make for easier and quieter 

government ; ’ and might too easily succumb to the touchy 
fear contained impliedly in the saying ‘ he that is not for 
us is against us.’ ” 

The above feature has produced a great evil which is 
in marked contrast to the earlier and freer writings of the 
historians of the 1 6th and 19lh centuries. Thus the histo- 
rians above quoted conclude : — ‘ ‘ The writer of to-day 
inevitably has a world outside his own people, listening 
intently and as touchy as his own people, as swift to lake 
offence This knowledge of an overhearing, even eaves- 

dropping public, of being in partihiis infidelium, exercises 
a constant silent censorship, which has made British- Indian 
History the worst patch in current scholarship. Or me, 
Elphinstone, Montegomery Martin, Mswshman, Thornton, 
Keene, Beveridge, Mill and Wilson, and most of the earlier 
historians of separate episodes are vivacious reading and 
kept the subject alive.” [Rise and Fulfilment of British 
Ru/e in /nc/in, by £. Thompson and G. T, Ganatt (1934), 
p. 665 ] . One other complication that marks the position 
of the student at the present time, besides the danger of 
falling into a titled national or racial bias is the accumulating 
harvest of scholarship of a kind showing itself in the shape 
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of books centering round great personages and marked by 
a tendency to weave destiny round them, instead of allowing 
the story of their destiny to unfold itself. Such a type is 
symbolised in R. J. Minney’s Clive in which, though there 
is the obvious element of examination of the right kind of 
source — material like relevant private letters and papers, 
despatches and documents and records of the Indian Office, 
the British Museum, etc., and which is marked by otherwise 
faultless array of historical and biographical equipment, this 
tendency is present in a marked degree. 

VI 

British Indian History should be primarily based on 
an interpretative hypothesis, which presumes an endeavour 
to arrive at a scientific explanation of every phenomenon. 
The materials available for it are quantitatively staggering, 
but must be subjected in their qualitative selection to strictly 
scientific tests, including a scrutiny as to their possession 
of indicative quality and therefore of scientific value. The 
British environment, material and administrative in its 
physical aspect, cultural, ideological and literary in its moral 
and spiritual aspect, has got to be carefully evaluated with 
particular reference to the effects caused by changing 
conditions and by circumstantial pressure of contacts, 
and rivalries due to their impact on the variegated mass of 
the Indian peoples. The problem before the historian of 
British India is to make as much as possible of a reality, 
concrete and alive, combining in it both the actuality of the 
held of treatment and a justifiable and well-founded morality 
of analysed conclusions while always taking care to avoid 
the narrative degenerating into romance of one kind or 
another. Such a happy mean has been attempted to be 
reached by the tall historians of our land, who have been 
inculcating a spirit of their own moderation, sobriety and 
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caution coupled with a living touch that should tun through 
their writings and to such we owe a great duty, the most 
valuable essence of which lies in trying to follow their 
methods and their ideals with necessary modifications. 
Of these great men still spared^ to us, mention should be 
first made of the venerable Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
of Madras, who has been the fountain-head of a welling 
stream of historical scholarship and research, comprehending 
all the processes from the spade-work of quarrying the 
material to the artistic varnish and fretwork coming at the 
end. In the north, we have the veteran Sir Jadunath Sarkeur, 
who has made the history of North India in 17lh and 18th 
centuries his own in a peculiar measure, and who is the 
unfailing nourisher of several centres of historical studies 
working under his guidance and inspiration. Equally 
eminent and fertilising have been the services of Professor 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, who has built a particularly 
valuable school of historical research with special reference 
to Modern India. Among other leaders and schools of 
historians of this period may be mentioned the indefatigable 
workers in the resuscitation and publication of Maratha docu- 
ments of which Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai is the typical 
exponent and the B. I. S. Mandali is the model organ; 
besides the groups of workers in the histories of particular 
nationalities and areas like the Sikhs, Assam, etc. 

Under the lead of men like these, scholarship has spread 
to every University centre and place of learning and made 
itself many-sided in its scope and reach. If the far-reaching 
vistas of work and harvest opened out by these workers 
have proved beautiful and attractive, it is not merely on 
account of the themes and their inspiration, but also because 
the history of our people in the recent centuries has been 
largely the maker and the inspirer of our present-day life, 
while powerful extraneous forces have been reacting upon 
our growth and civilization. One caution, however, has 
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got to be added and was expressed in a wonderfully apt 
manner by the great patron and promoter of higher learning. 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who, in the course of his ac'dress to 
the Orientalists assembled in this noble University in 1922, 
expressed himself as follows: — “ Let me, therefore, appeal 
to you with all the emphasis at my command, not merely to 
content ourselves with the investigation of the facts of Indian 
History, but also to make a supreme effort to ascertain their 
real significance, so as to illustrate that search after truth is 
after all far more ennobling then quest after facts. You will 
then have justly earned the everlasting gratitude of every 
man and woman in this vast continent, for you will have 
discovered and thereby helped us to eradicate the deadly 
causes of this intellectual stagnation.” 

The new school of Modern Indian Historiography 
that is developing has naturally been claiming attention 
at the hands of public authorities and help from them in 
the matter of increased availability of the records and of 
their contents and also the starting, as part of their necessary 
equipment, of a clearing house and mutual exchange of 
such material, which can best be conducted in a permanent 
or quasi-permanent institute of scholars, expert in calendar- 
ing and sifting work and working in co-operation with 
bodies like the Indian Historical Records Commission and 
this Congress. The assignment to Modern Indian History 
of its due place, in the proposed scheme of a comprehensive 
national history of India on the lines of the Cambridge His- 
torical Series, which is to be thrashed out in its preliminary 
details at this Congress, will be greatly facilitated by the 
supplementary efforts of such a body As Dr. Bal Krishna 
suggested in his Presidential Address of the Modern History 
Section of the Allahabad Session of this Congress, 
the plan of having a Federal Research Institute, 
which should accumulate copies cf records from European 
centres and a library of printed records and books available 
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in any form, may serve as a distributing agency for research 
material that may be required by scholars working in different 
parts of the country and on different topics ; such an institu- 
tion will give “ an extraordinary urge to the creation of a 
vast historical literature of permanent value to this country 
and the world at large.” 



1 


SETTLEMENT OF THE PESHWA’S 
TERRITORIES 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph D., B. Litt. (Oxon.) 

Keeper of Imperial Rccorrls, Kew Delhi 


The complete collapse of the Maratha militciry power in 
1818 is easily explained. A feudal force of ill-paid, ill- 
equipped and badly-led mercenaries yielded to superior 
organisation, superior science and superior leadership. It 
marked the triumph of progress over stagnation, of hetero- 
doxy over orthodoxy, of growing nationalism over feudal 
decadence. The success of British arms caused no surprise. 
Conquest was easily achieved, annexation followed as a 
matter of course, the Peshwa went to exile, but few could 
foresee at the moment that the Maiathas would so readily 
accept the new order of things- They did not lack in 
martial ardour and they stood to lose every thing they had 
so long held dear. Yet the annexation of the Peshwa’s 
territories was not followed by any serious outbreak. Here 
is verily a miracle that demands explanation. 

T he credit of this marvellous achievement must go to 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. The final authority of approving 
or disapproving a particular policy, of pursuing or avoiding 
a particular course of action, did indeed rest with the Marquis 
of Hastings. But Elphinstone was the man on the spot and 
enjoyed to a remarkable degree the confidence of the Gover- 
nor-General. His knowledge of men and things in the 
Maratha land wets both intimate and wide, and he had been 
closely associated with the Poona Darbar during the closing 
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years of its chequered existence. When the brief war was 
speeding on to its conclusion, the Governor-General wisely 
left to Elphinstone the supremely important and far more 
difficult task of consolidating the gains of war through the 
slower and surer process of peace. The settlement of the 
Peshwa’s territories amply proves that his confidence was 
not in the least misplaced. 

The main details of the settlement are quite well known 
and the principle underlying them is not difficult to infer. 
But Elphinstone has not left us to grope in the dark and to 
guess his aims and objecl.s as best as we can. In a despatch, 
dated the 18th June, he so clearly explained his scheme to 
the Governor-General and so lucidly argued its utility with 
reference to the political condition of the Maratha empire 
as to leave nothing in doubt or obscurity. It is a pity that, 
while his Report on the Peshwa’s Territories has been 
printed more than once, this unique state paper has not yet 
been brought to light. 

Elphinstone was too keen an observer to indulge in 
sweeping generalisation. The keynote of his policy was 
forbearance and conciliation. He knew that the M.sratha 
empire was not a harmonious whole but a loose union of 
heterogenous units. Each interest had, therefore, to be 
separately treated with particular reference to the local 
condition. The Maratha soldier and the Brahman adminis- 
trator had so long been accustomed to look after their own 
individual interest irrespective of the national welfare at large. 
In fact ties of nationality were yet ignored though the bonds 
of religion and race were frankly recognised. Elphinstone 
felt that, if he could allay the natural apprehension of the 
Jahgirdars, Inamdars and petty Watandars about their own 
status under the new dispensation, his task of restoring peace 
and order in the recently reduced territories would be consi- 
derably facilitated, and for the time being at least the class 
that counted would not seriously challenge the new adminis- 
166— 1290B 
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tration. He set himself to ezan the confidence of the gentry 
who stood to lose by the Peshwa’s fall, and he framed his 
scheme of the new settlement with that object in view. 

According to Elphinstone, the Peshwa’s territories fell 
into four distinct divisions — (1) the Kamatak between the 
Krishna andthe Tungabhadra, (2) the Maratha country proper, 
(3) the Konkan and (4) Khandesh. At the time he wrote his 
despatch, the Karnatak, the Maratha country and the 
Konkan had been completely subjugated, but in Khandesh 
the Peshwa’s partisans were still in arms. The Kanarese 
speaking people of the Karnatak had no love for their 
Maratha rulers and were not likely to regret a change of 
masters provided they were fairly and efficiently governed. 
The Marathas, however, could not be expected to reconcile 
themselves so easily to the loss of their national greatness. 
The peasants who formed the bulk of the population took 
little interest in politics and would passively submit to any 
administration that guaranteed to them the fruits of their 
labour. The soldiery and the ruling classes would have to 
be seriously taken into account and the military forces would 
have to be kept on the war footing as a necessary measure 
of precaution. 

Elphinstone then sums up his main proposals in one 
brief paragraph : "Next to maintaining such a force as 
shall prevent all thoughts of rebellion, the best means of 
securing the tranquillity of the conquered country is to con- 
ciliate the people : the Marathas, by setting up the Rajah of 
Sattara and by liberality to the Jageerdars : the Bramins by 
keeping up their pensions and religious institutions; both 
castes by finding employment for *he civil and military 
servants of the former Princes, and all by just and good 
Government. It is however to be remembered that even 
just Government will not be a blessing if at variance with 
the habits and character of the nation." In short, Elphin- 
stone wanted to render the revolutionary change, which the 
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British conquest necessarily implied, as imperceptible and as 
inconspicuous as he could. The (all of the Peshwa was a 
patent fact but the Peshwa was only the de facto head of the 
Maratha empire, the Paja of Satara was the de jure sovereign. 
His authority, revived within a limited area, gave the 
Marathas some semblance of national independence. And 
the civil administration in the rest of the empire was to be 
conducted on the old lines with maximum of efficiency and 
the minimum of abuse. 

It was left entirely to Ellphinstone s discretion whether 
the Raja of Satara should be assigned a small sovereignty or 
a suitable Jahgir, and he deliberately decided in favour of 
creating a small independent principality for the lineal 
descendant of Shivaji. It was not merely a concession to 
Maratha sentiments but it constituted a formal guarantee to 
the vacillating military elements in the country that their 
economic interests were not to suffer and there still remained 
an ample sphere for their professional employment. “At 
the time when 1 had to decide,” w'rites Elphinslone, “the 
Marathas showed no disposition whatever to|quit the 
Paishwa’s standard, and it appeared not improbable that 
the dread of the complete extinction of their national indepen- 
dence and still more that of the entire loss of their means of 
subsistence from the want of a Government likely to employ 
them would induce them to adhere to Bajee Row with an 
obstinacy that could never have been produced by affection 
for his person or interest in his cause . ’ ’ The newly consti- 
tuted principality of Satara would therefore offer a new 
avenue for the ambition of the Maratha soldier and civilian. 
Nor was that all. If the entire country had been immediately 
placed under British administration, the discontented elements 
however insignificant would be a cause of constant w-orry 
and anxiety to the British rulers. But if the old ruling 
family of Satara was restored to a fragment of its former 
kingdom, on the analogy of the Hindu dynasty of Mysore, 
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people, rightly or wrongly aggrieved with the new state of 
things, might migrate to Satzira where the indigenous system 
still survived. 

The revival of the Chhatrapati's sovereignty, even 
within a restricted sphere, was not without its inherent risk. 
With the deposition of the Peshwa disappeared the last 
visible bond that still gave the loose feudal empire an 
apparent form of unity. The Chhatrapati of Satara had 
inherited great traditions and might serve as a symbol of the 
vanished glories which a later generation might aspire to 
revive. The Raja of Satara might still rally all the discon- 
tented elements in his race under the ochre-coloured 
standard of Shivaji. A far-sighted statesman, Elphinstone 
could not possibly overlook this latent danger. He there- 
fore recommended that “the Rajah’s Dignity should be 
scrupulously preserved while his total separation from all the 
former dependents of his nominal state should be explicitly 
declared.” The principality of Satara was to serve as a 
safety valve against Maratha discontent brewing underground 
without being a breeding place for future troubles. Elphin- 
stone also suggested that “some provision may be necessary 
to secure the Jageerdars who are under him from being 
worse off than they were under the Paishwa.” 

He next dealt with the Jahgirclars who occupied an 
important place in the Maratha scheme of things. The 
friendly Jahgirdars were to be liberally rewarded with addi- 
tion to their fiefs (and in Elphinstone’s eyes neutrality, 
apparent or real, was as good as friendly co-operation) but 
unfriendly chiefs were not to be entirely deprived of their 
means of subsistence. Under the f»j.st category came the 
great Patwardhan Chiefs of the southern Maratha country 
and the Desai of Kittur. The attitude of the Patwardhans 
had at first T>een wavering and undecided, but they ultimately 
took the important step of withdrawing from the Peshwa’s 
camp. With cliaracteristic caution they kept the route of 
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retreat open and did not entirely burn their bridges. While 
they opened friendly negotiations with the English, they main- 
tained an outward show of loyalty towards the Peshwa; but 
Elphinstone maintained that * * the impression made by their 
conduct was nearly the same as that of an open defection,” 
and he recommended an addition of three lakhs to their 
Jahgir. The Desai of Kittur stood on a different footing. His 
ancestors were ruling princes but the principality had been re- 
duced by Tipu Sultan of Mysore. In 1 792 it was ceded to the 
Marathas, and during the anarchy and chaos that followed 
the second Baji Rao s accession to the musnad the Desai 
promptly asserted his independence. He was, however, 
persuaded by Sir Barry Close to come to terms with the 
Peshwa. When war broke out, he stood aloof and ” though 
he might have had a small party of horse with the Paishwa, 
he showed much more readiness to act with General Munro 
than with that Prince.” Elphinstone, therefore, agreed with 
General Munro that the Desai should be formally restored to 
his ancient status of a tributary prince and the arrears of his 
rent, which the British Government as the de facto and dejure 
successors of the Peshwa might legally claim, should be 
totally remitted. 

Far different was the case of Appa Desai of Nipani. 
Unlike the Patwardhans he remained with the Peshwa until 
his defeat by Col. Adams but like them he always kept up 
a friendly communication with General Munro and Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone. As a consequence he did not entirely 
lose his bet though he had backed the wrong horse. He 
was now deprived of Chikali and Manoli and these two 
fa/u^as, long coveted by the Raja of Kolhapur went to 
rewrurd his zeal and fidelity. These jahgir dars were left in 
enjoyment of all their ancient rights and privileges and did 
not lose even the advantages derived from the laxity of the 
former administration. Elphinstone wrote : ” These Jageer- 

dars must by our agreement with them continue to be 
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governed according to terms of Punderpoor which are 
founded on the ancient custom of the Maratta Empire. They 
must therefore have the entire management of their own 
jageers including the power of life and death, and must not 
be interfered with by Cjovernment unless in case of very 
flagrant abuse of power or long continuance of gross mis- 
government. Their contingents ought only to be called out 
for general service, but they ought to assist in quelling any 
disturbance in their immediate neighbourhood. When their 
contingent is called out, it ought not to be strictly mustered 
and one fourth of the stipulated number of Horse ought to 
be considered sulBcient ; if any stricter rule is observed they 
will be losers by their transfer to our Government." 

The lesser Jahgeerdars belonged to two main classes — ( i ) 
those who held lands for the payment of troops besides rent- 
free grants for their personal expenses and (2) those who 
held lands for their own support alone. Unlike the bigger 
fief-holders they enjoyed no independent jurisdiction and it 
was obvious that they would have to live like ordinary 
citizens under the British magistrates. Elphinstone pointed 
out that the magistrates should for a time at least exercise 
their authority “with caution and consideration for the habits 
and practice of the Maratta Chiefs." Those of the lesser 
chiefs who did not promptly lay down their arms after 
Elphinstone’s first proclamation would be permitted to retain 
their personal Jahgir alone and forfeit such grants as they 
might enjoy on terms of military service. “ It is politic and 
humane,” Elphinstone observed, “ to allow a liberal main- 
tenance even to those who have obstinately resisted us, but 
it is neither required by humanity Tor policy to give such 
parsons the command of troops paid from the revenue which 
have fallen into our hands.” 

Policy demanded that the religious establishments of the 
old government should not be discontinued all at once. The 
last Peshwa used to spend nearly 1 5 lakhs of rupees per 
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year in indiscriminate charity from which Brahmins alone, 
irrespective of their learning and piety, profited. The 
Dak.shina gifts had a long history and were first instituted by 
the Dabhades of Talegaon. Elphinstone suggested that the 
huge amount spent in useless charity might be convenienlly 
reduced to a more reasonable proportion and profitably 
utilised in instituting two Hindu Colleges at Nasik and Wai, 
both well-known centres of Sanskrit learning, while the Raja 
of Satara could be expected to maintain the ordinary religious 
establishments of Maharashtra. 

The auxiliary forces %vere not to be immediately dis- 
banded ; firstly, because they might be required to suppress 
any political disturbance that might break out in the fair 
season; secondly, a large number of men so long accustomed 
to derive their livelihood from the military profession was 
not to be suddenly thrown out of employment. A necessary 
respite was, therefore, given them, so that they might adjust 
themselves to the new order of things. A fair proportion of 
them was expected to find employment in the newly consti- 
tuted principality of Satara, while others might be recruited 
by the bigger Jahgirdars. Elphinstone was anxious to main- 
tain the economic stability of the conquered country at all 
cost and to give as few occasions for discontent as 
possible. 

With regard to the civil administration also, the same 
policy of caution was to be pursued and all innovations were 
to be avoided. “ This last rule 1 am still anxious to en- 
force,*’ he wrote, “and to endeavour to show the p>eop]e that 
they are to expect no change but in the better administration 
of their former Laws.” He added, “Even if they were 
quietly imposed, it is a question whether our regulations would 
be beneficial to the people in their present state.” After 
enumerating the evil effects such experiments are likely to 
have, he opines “the present system is probably not bad in 
itself as the country has prospered under it notwithstanding 
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the feebleness and corruptness with which it was adminis” 
tered. At all events it is generally known and understood. 
It suits the people, whom indeed it has helped to form, 
and it probably is capable of being made tolerably perfect 
by gradual improvements introduced as they appear to be 
called for.” So the Patil and the Mamiutdar continued 
to function, the Panchayets still met and deliberated 
under the village tree and the village community was 
granted a fresh lease of life. The shepherd tended 
his flock by the green hillside, the peasant reaped his 
harvest in the valley below, the artisan plied his ancestral 
trade within the village wall, unaware of the great 
political change that had taken place at Poona and Satara 
while revolution that was to overtake their secluded world 
crept on slow, imperceptible and unobstrusive. When the 
Patil was shorn of his power, the Panchayets made room for 
trained judges and the village communities became a vague 
memory, the Marathas had quietly beaten their swords into 
plough-shares and had calmly taken to the peaceful avoca-' 
tions that Pax Britannica permitted. Elphinstone knew that 
patience and forbearance pay even in politics, that conciliation 
is a potent sedative while force frustrates its own purpose, 
that toleration even of prejudices paves the way of reform 
far more surely than intolerance, and that real statesm2mship 
avoids unnecessary haste, repression and intolerance and 
takes a long view of things. 



2 

THE MARATHA-SIKH TREATY OF 1785 


Mr. Ganda Singh, M.A. 

Khalso College, Amritsar 

With the return of the Emperor Shah Alam 11 in the 
protection of Mahadji Sindhia, it became necessary for him 
to protect the Imperial Capital and its neighbourhood and to 
repel the incursions of the Sikhs who were threatening them. 
With the Emperor’s approbation, it was his intention to 
place His Majesty in the fort of Delhi, and then to lead an 
expedition against them. But he could not leave the siege 
of Agra, and then of Dig, into hands other than his own. 
He, therefore, entrusted the management of his affairs at 
Delhi to one of his lieutenants, Ambaji Ingle, and on the 
19th of January, 1785, got him appointed the Faujdar of the 
28 mahals of Sonepat, etc., bordering on the Sikh territories. 
This part of the country was then in a disturbed state. 
Ambaji feared opposition from the Sikhs on the one hand 
and from the Rohelas of Ghausgarh on the other. But as 
Zabita Khan was not keeping good health, there was very 
little fear of disturbance from his side. Moreover, his eldest 
son Ghulam Qadir had been for years under the protection 
of Mahadji Sindhia himself and had been lately reconciled 
and sent back to his father. This had cemented their 
cordial relayons. The death of Zabila Khan on January 
27,1785, however, left no cause of anxiety for the Maralha 
Chief, because a protege of Mahadji himself was now to 
succeed him and he could be easily brought to terms. It 
was the Sikhs alone whose presence in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi was a source of anxiety to Mahadji Sindhia, 
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Ambaji’s main mission, therefore, was to protect the capital 
from them and to contract a friendly alliance with their 
Sardars so as to remove all danger to the Imperial territories 
from that quarter. 

While conveying to Hastings at Calcutta the news of 
the death of Zabita Khan, Major James Browne wrote from 
Dig on February 1, 1783, “it is probable that Scindiah will 
support him (Ghulam Qadir) in the succession on certain 
terms. At present the Seiks are likely to interfere, their 
Grand Camp (the Da! Khalsaji) being in that district, and 
this may produce hostilities between them and the Mara- 
Ihas,” Any interference on the part of the Sikhs in the 
succession of Ghulam Qadir to the office of his father was 
feared to cause a disturbance in the peaceful administration 
of the capital and its neighbourhood. Mahadji, therefore, 
could ill-afford to displease the Si^fi Sardars. Anderson 
tells us in his letter, dated 1st February, 1785, addressed to 
Warren Hastings, “ He has lately dismissed the Vakeels 
from the Seiks with presents to their Chiefs and 1 understand 
he has offered to take 5,000 of them into his service.” (For 
Dept, Secret Consult., 19th February, 1785). 

Mahadji could see that as long as the Sikhs were free to 
carry their incurslon.s unopposed into the territories under 
his protection, he could not establish his own government 
successfully. Nor could he, without befriending the Sikhs, 
reduce the power of the various Mughul jagirdars amongst 
whom a great part of the country had been parcelled out. 
He, therefore, wished to divert the attention of the Sikhs 
from his side. I here was only one other side in this part 
of the country to which the Sikhs could be turned, and that 
was that of the Nawab Vizir of Oudh. {Lieut. James 
Anderson tothe Honble John Maepherson, Governor-General, 
23rd March, 1785). 

The first intelligence of the Nawab Vizir of Oudh appre- 
hending “ a combination to be formed betwixt Scindia and 
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the Seiks of a nature hostile to the Vizit-r ' was forwarded 
from hatehgarh on the 4th February, 1785, by Colonel Sir 
John Gumming to Major Cjcnerai Hibbei t the Cornrnander-in- 
Chief, on the authority of a letter horn Major Palmer, the 
Resident at Lucknow. “The Great Camp of the SeiUs “ 
had passed the Ganges into the ’/izler’s country” in the 
second week of January and had plundered Chandausi on 
3rd Rabi-ul-awwa! , 1 199 Hijri, 15th January, 1/83.' 

On the 12th Rab’.-ui-awv/al, 24th January, while the Sikh 
Sardars Baghel Singh, Jassa .Smgh Rangarhia Ciurdit Singh, 
Sawan Singh, Bhag S;ngh and oihers were encamped near 
Benampore and were waiting for Saidai Karam Singh 
Nirmala, letters were received from the army ot Ma’hadji 
Sindhia. According to Major Browne’s informanr, “they 
left the army and went under the trees v/here they had 
consultation and read llic letters. We hear from some of 
them that Baghel Singh had advi;?ed that the plunder should 

be left to the other side of the Jumna and ten or fifteen 

thousand horse, being crossed again over the river, chould go 
plundering as far as Bareilly.” [fnicl. of the Sil^h Army, 
12th Rabi-ul-awwal, 1199; Major Browne to Hastings, 
28th January, 1785]. 

When the Sikh horsemen returned alter e.\amining the 
fords for crossing the river, Sardars jassa Singh, Gurdit 
Singh and Baghel Singh held consultation, and decided “ that 
they must with expedition cross the river and plunder some 


' InicUigence of the Seik. Army, 4th Rahi-ul-awwal, ! 199; Majot James Broivne 
to Warren HasiingSt 22nd January, 1783. 

Raja Jagannath, the A mil of Rohelkliand. “ affirmed fo me, ** \vro!e Sir John 
Camming to the Hon ’ble John Maepherson from Aiuipshalir on February 27, 1783, 
** that Moraudabad has not been touched and that the depredation*: were confined 
solely to the towns of Chaiidaurey and Smnbu). He acknowledged the bazaais 

of these two places were pillaged and buriif arid that i considcuibie number of 
bullocks loaded with plunder found ll^ere had been carried acros.s tne livei. {Sccict 
Consult, Match 22, 1783). 
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place. At this time the news arrived that Navab Zlabita 
Khan was dead. Upon hearing this, Baghel Singh said that 
it was proper to cross the river towards Ghousghurra 
(Ghausgarh).'’ 

On the 20th Rabi-ul-awwal, 1199, 1st February, 1785, 
while the Sikh Army was encamped four l^os to the west of 
the river opposite to the “ Sebulghurrah ’ ' Ghat, fourteen 

from Sitabad, Ambaji arrived with letters from Rao 
Par tap Singh of Macheri and from Raju (?) Mall, the vak.il 
of Baghel Singh in Mahadji’s Camp. 

The following is the substance of Rao Partap Singh's 
letter ; — 

“The expulsion of the Turks will be easily effected, 
and it is a business in which your religion is concerned. 
If you are desirous of joining in the attempt, give 
immediate information, so that, having settled the matter 
with Scindia, 1 may send the necessaries. Many particulars 
will be told you by Hurjee Ambazee which you will con- 
sider as true. 1 am going to Appajee to the neighbourhood 
of Delhi. Where you may appoint, 1 will have an interview. 
Scindia is turning his thoughts to the conquest of new 
countries . ’ ’ 

And the vakil of Baghel Singh wrote to his master : — 

“ Having settled all negotiations with Scindia in the 
firmest manner, 1 have received my dismission and am 
coming with Apajee. As soon as the army arrives in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, I shall quit it and being soon 
arrived at your presence will inform you of Scindia’s 
designs. 

[Intell. of the Sikh Army, 21st Rabi-ul-awwal, 1199, 
2nd Feby. , 1 785 ; Major Browne to Warren Hastings, dated 
Deig, 9th Feby., 1785.] 

On the following day, 2nd February, 1 785, news arrived 
that Sardar Karam Singh, Sardar Dulcha Singh, Sardar Rai 
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Singh and other Sikh Chiefs had arrived from the 
neighbourhood of Ghausgarh and were encamped four or 
five ^os from the Khalsa Army. Immediately Baghei Singh 
went for an interview with Sardar Karam Singh Nirmala and 
shewed him the letters of Scindia and Raja i limmut 
Behadur, and the arzee of Raju Mall Vakeel and the letter 
of Row Pertaub Singh of Machree addressed to him and 
informed him of Hurzee Ambazie’s arrival and negociation."' 
(James Browne Lo Hastings, 9th February, 1785, with 
enclosures) . 

“ Having written an answer to the letter of Rao Pertaub 
Sing, they sent off Hurjee Ambajee ’ on the 5th February. 
The answer mentioned “ that they will first have an inter- 
view with him, and, then, agreeable to what he may advise, 
join him with the greatest pleasure." 

On Sunday the 6th I’ebruary, 1785, the Camp of the 
Dal Khalsaji, or the Grand Army of the Sikhs, moved to the 
neighbourhood of Daryapur, about two ^o.s from the Ghat of 
Maheshgarh. Hearing of (he projected invasion of his 
territories by the Sikhs and finding himself incapable of 
opposing the invincible Dal, Ghulam Qadir Khan deputed 
Haji Hussain Khan to wait upon llie Sikh Sardars Jassa 
Singh and otlrers, offering lo pay the usual tribute for 
Raak_hi (protection) and Karah Prasail and requesting them 
“ to remove their Army from his country and not to ruin the 
villages." [/n<e// o/ the Sil^h Army, 26th Rabi-ui-awwal, 
1199, 7th February, 1785.] 

This surrender of Ghulam Qadir Khan added to the 
anxieties of Mahadji Sindhia and alarmed him about the fate 
of the Imperial capital and the neighbouring territories at the 
hands of the Sikhs. He was further alarmed at the move- 
ments of the British troops under the command of Colonel 
Sir John Cumming who had, in fact, inarched out of 
Fatehgarh to defend the Nawab Vizir's territories from the 
incursion of the Khalsa Dal. Negotiations were, therefore. 
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Started with the Colonel with a view to ascertaining the 
intentions of the Company’s Government and to assure him 
of his owii good will loweirds them. 

Upon the arrival of Colonel Sir John Cumming at 
Anupshahr, a Maratha va\il, says the Colonel in his 
despatch, dated February 27, waited on him with a letter from 
Malhar Bapu, “ a person of great trust and confidence with 
Sindia and who rents ail the districts situated betwixt Delhi 
and this part of His Excellency the Vizier’s dominions.” 
The letter assured him, as did the va}^il verbally, that the 
Meirathas had ordered all their officials to afford every 
possible assistance m point of supplies to the British troops, 
whether encamped on their frontiers or passing through any 
part of their districts. ‘‘Understanding that the march of 
the troops from Futtygurrh has alarmed Sindhia and the 
Mahratta Government,” Sir John continues, ‘‘ 1 have 
judged it necessary, both in my letter to Malhar Baboo and 
in my conversation with his Vakeel, to give the strongest 
assurances of the friendship and attachment of our Govern- 
ment towards the Mahraltas. 1 have begged him to inform 
Sindhia that the sole object of the march of this detachmen 
was the defence of the Vizier’s frontiers from the incursions 
of the Seiks. And 1 have added that should the Seiks come 
down in such force that the Mahratta troops on this frontier 
should be unable to repell them, 1 am ready to assist them 
against the Seiks as a proof of the friendship of our Govern- 
ment towards the Pateal," provided the Marathas on their 
own part also ‘‘ would give a proof of the sincerity of their 
friendship towards us by attacking some bodies of the Seiks 
that had lately made an incursion Rohilcund and now 
hovered on our frontier. And I concluded with assuring 
them that whenever the Seiks should be compelled to return 
to their own country, and we should be satisfied that no 
further danger was to be apprehended from these plunderers, 

1 should return to Futtyghurr with the troops I brought with 
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me from thence.”- (Secret Consult., March 22, 1785; John 
Camming to John Macpher son, 27th March, 1 785; Secret 
Consult., April 12, 1785.) 

This stroke of Cumming’s diplomacy succeeded in bringing 
about a rupture between the Marathas and the Sikhs and the 
two came to grips in the neighbourhood of Panipat. To 
prove to the satisfaction of Gumming the sincerity of their 
friendship for Company’s Government, the troops under 
Ambaji and Malttar Bapu attacked a body of about five 
hundred Sikhs, killed two hundred of them and took seventy 
horses. This unwarranted attack on the part of the Marathas 
under Malhai Bapu and Arnbaji. while their master Mahadji 
Sindhia was making overtures for a friendly alliance through 
Rao Partap Singh of Macheri and Raju Mall, vakil of Sardar 

^ This assurance of Cclonel Cumnning to the Marathas was not consicicred politic 
by Major Genef«Tl C. Hibbcrl, the Commander-in-Chief, who thus expressed his 
opinion to the Govenor-Gencral and the members of the Supreme Council, Secret 
Department, in Ins letter of the 4th April, 1785 : — 

With respect to the assurance of the amity of this Government given by Colonel 
Gumming and his o.Tcrs of cc-eperating with him to expel the Seiks, I suppose he 
must have some authority for judging »hat they will he agreeable to the inlenlions of 
the Board. I shall only observe that however prudent it may he to rirc.-serve the 
friendship of h-cindia, it will not, I think, be politic, to a.ssi.sl him agfiinsl the other 
powers to the westward, for the more he is involved in troubles with then?, the more 
will his present schemes of dominion be retarded, and the less lc*i.-siire will he liave to 
meditate hostile designs against the Vizier. And ii may he npprehendefi ihal .diould 
he acquire universal power over the countries held in the name of the King towards 
which he is advancing with ha.sly siiide.s, his ambition may lead him to pursue further 
schemes of conquest, Al least he will become, if not actually a trouhli.'vonie and 
dangerous enemy, a neighbour whose dcsi'm?? mu.st always be suspected and guarded 
against. 

1 he Board agreed with the Commander* in-Gliief and warned Sir John Gumming 
against giving effect to hi.s assurance to the Marathas in iheii letter, dated Port 
William the 9th April, 1785. 

** have very maturely considered the subjccT of these leJlers and think it 
necessary to restrain you from giving effect to tin* t^ffer winch yon have made to 
Scindia until you shall have received our sanction and authority for that purpose. Wc 
do not wish to interfere in Scindia's disputes with other powers to the ^vcelwaId. We 
are not sure that it would not he most politic !o allow them fheir fullest opemtion. 

t^ccref Consult, 1 2th April, 1785 . 
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Baghel Singh, caused great resentment amongst the Sikh 
Sardars. They retired beyond Panipat to their own frontier 
and drew together a force of twenty thousand cavalry, a body 
of infantry and a few guns. They then attacked the town 
of Panipat, plundered and burnt it and cut off an entire 
battalion of sepoys that were in garrison there. This battalion 
was one of those formerly commanded by Sumro, and now 
in the service of Sindhia. 

While conveying this intelligence to the Hon’ble John 
Macpherson, Sir John Gumming wrote from Anupshahr on 
March 27, 1785, “ I have also information of their having 
cut off another battalion, but the Maratha Vakeels not 
admitting the truth of this last intelligence, 1 do not give it 
as altogether certain. I consider it a point of utmost 
consequence to engage these two powers in hostility and 
no endeavours have been wanting on my part to effect 
it.’' “By engaging Ambajee and Mulhai Baboo in 
hostilities with the Seiks,” he wrote two days later, “1 
am happy to observe that I have chalked out sufficient 
employment for their forces at present.” [Col. Camming 
to Major General Hibhert, 18th March, 1785, Secret Consult., 
9th April, 1785; Camming to Macpherson, 27th March, 
1785, Secret Consult., 12th April, 1785; Camming to 
Macpherson, 29th March, 1785.] 

The Sikhs had now lost all faith in the sincerity of 
Mahadji s negotiations for a friendly alliance. They needed 
no proof of his hostile attitude towards themselves, as it had 
already expressed itself through the behaviour of his lieute- 
nants. They also perhaps saw in this behaviour the hidden 
intentions of Mahadji to possess hims?!^ of some of the Sikh 
territories, as he himself later on confessed it to Lieut. 
Anderson on the 1 3th April as one of the objects of the 
Treaty of 31st March. To safeguard their interests, there- 
fore, they chose to ally themselves with the East India 
Company and opened friendly negotiations with them. 
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Having been assured of the friendly intentions of the 
Company through the messages of Sir John Gumming to 
himself in the last week of February, Mahadji turned his 
attention to the Sikhs and the Mughul officials and Jagirdars at 
the Capital.® So far his measures in this quarter had involv- 
ed him in much additional expense without any substantial 
advantage in return. He found that the system pursued by 
Mirza Najjaf Khan, the Wazir-ul-Mumalil^ at Delhi and his 
successors had parcelled out in jagirs a great part of the 
country amongst their friends and followers. He could not, 
therefore, derive any benefit from his position there without 
their resumption. But it was not an easy task and could not 
be hastily materialized. His impoverished finances, how- 
ever, left him with no alternative. As a preparative to a 
more general measure, he was induced, to begin with, “to 
take possession of jagheers of the princes, with a promise to 
pay them an equivalent in money. But the step was so 
violently resented by the King that Scindia was forced to 
recede from it.’’ “In the meantime the Mughul Chiefs,” 
according to Anderson’s despatch of 23rd March from 
Sindhia’s Camp near Agra, “have had sufficient cause of 
alarm on this head, and it was suspected that some of the 
principal amongst them have entered into a secret confederacy 
with the Seiks for an eventual junction with them in case 
of the resumption of their jagheers.” 

Xhe surrender of Ghulam Qadir to the Sikhs and the 
detachment of several of the Mughul Chiefs for a combina- 
tion with them hastened the plans of Mahadji for a speedy 
reconciliation with the Sikh Sardars. 

Ambaji had by now had the experience of an armed con- 
flict with them and of the heavy loss that their retaliation had 

® The fiiat intelligence of Scindhia's negotiations for an engagement with the Sikhs, 
for active assistance 'with troops, whenever he may requite them, fora certain subsidy, 
was received by Major James Browne on March 6, and he transmitted it to the 
HonTiIe John Macpherson on the 8th in his letter from Agra. [Secret Consn/t., 5th 

AprU. 1785], 

I68-1290B 
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inflicted upon him in cutting off a battalion of sepoys at 
Panipat. Gumming told Anderson on March 31 , that “they 
think of nothing but the Seiks. The Seiks have again 
crossed the Jumna and Ambajee and Mulheur are not able to 
look them in the face, which they at last from necessity con- 
fessed to me.” {Secret Consult., 12th April, 1785.) 

Fearful of the continued retaliation from the Sikhs and 
further humiliation at their hands, which might bring him to 
disgrace in the eyes of his master, Ambaji actively busied 
himself in the last week of March, 1785, to effect a recon- 
ciliation with them and sought the mediation of Maharao 
Pxatap Singh of Macheri to bring it to a successful conclusion. 
Pratap Singh, as we know, had already been in correspon- 
dence with the Sikhs and had invited them to join hands 
with Mahadji Sindhia for “the expulsion of the Turks” and 
“the conquest of new countries” from the Nawab Vizir of 
Oudh, the Mughul Chiefs of Delhi and the Rajas of Jaipur 
and iMarwar. Rao Partap Singh and Ambaji marched 
northwards and held consultations with the Sikh Sardars at 
Bakhtawarpur, 13 miles north of Delhi, from 27th to the 
31st March, and the following Treaty was concluded between 
Ambaji and the Sikh Sardars ; — 

Copy of the Treaty concluded between Raja Amhaji Ingle 
and the Chiefs of the SiJ^hs, 31st March, 1785 

Between this party (Raja Ambaji) and the Chiefs Bughel 
Sing Bahadur, Kurrum Sing Bahadur, Dooljah Sing, Bhaak 
Sing, Dewan Sing, Bask Sing Dilowalah, Gohir Sing and 
the other Chiefs of the Khalsajee (the Seik Government) in 
friendship with the above mentioned Chiefs, an unity of 
interests and Friendship has been established on oath, 
through the intervention of Maha Row Purtab Sing Bahadur. 

The friends and enemies and the prosperity and adver- 
sity of each are mutual. Not the smallest degree of jealousy 
or difference subsists between us ; and God is witness that 
there shall be no deviation. 
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The Seik Government from a consideration of the firm 
friendship that is established agree to forego their exactions 
of Raakee^ and this party from the share he now takes in 
their interest agrees to go himself in person or depute some 
other to his master the Maha Rajah (Sindia) in order to 
promote the settlement of the objects of the Seik Chiefs in 
regard to a provision for their expenses, &c., and whatever 
may be settled by the Maha Rajah shall be duly per- 
formed . 

Of whatever either on this side or that side of the Jumna, 
independent of the Royal Territories, may be taken In 
concert with each other from the Hind-'os and Mucsalmans, 
one third shall be given to the Seik Chiefs together with other 
points settled for them. 

Marching and halting and other points, great and small, 
shall be settled with the mutual consent of the parties. 

The contracting parties shall unite their Forces to repress 
any disturbances that may be excited by their enemies. 

Written on the 19th Jummadi awal, of the 28th year of 
the Reign, corresponding with the 3 1st day of March, 

1785 A.D. 

A true translation from the copy given to me by Mahajee 
Sindia. 

James Anderson, 
Rest. wt. Mahajee Sindhia.* 

On the conclusion of the Treaty, Ambajee sent it on to 
Mahadji Sindhia for his approbation. Mahadji desired him to 
come up personally to his camp, and he arrived there on the 
night of 1 0th April, 1785, [Major Palmer to the Governor- 
General, and James Anderson to the Same, both dated 1 Ith 
April, 1 785; For. Dept. Secret Consult., 26th April, 1785]. 

In the meantime Lieut. James Anderson, the Resident 
with Mahadji Sindhia, Colonel Sir John Cumming, the officer 

* For, Dept. Secret Conemli. , 3Td May, !785. 
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commanding the detachment of the Company’s troops on the 
frontier, and Major Palmer, the Resident at Lucknow, had 
been reporting to the Government at Calcutta the news and 
their views regarding the Treaty. They saw in its materiali- 
zation a danger to the political interests of the Elast India 
Company and to the territories of their friend, the Nawab 
Vizir of Oudh. Therefore, they directed all their efforts 
towards its nullification by whatever means it could be 
brought about. 

Lieut. James Anderson waited on Mahadji Sindhia on 
Wednesday, the 13th April, to have “some satisfactory 
explanations in regard to his late negociations with the Seiks.” 
“He immediately acquiesced,” wrote Anderson on the next 
day, “and having caused the original treaty to be produced 
and read, he proceeded to make some remarks upon it. The 
first article, he observed, wherein the friends and enemies of 
each are specified to be mutual, ought to be considered by us 
as a full refutation of any insidious reports, that might have 
spread, of its evil tendency towards us. As to the other 
articles, he said, he had two objects in view from them ,’ 
the one was by aiding the party of the Seiks with whom he 
had formed the treaty, against their enemies in the state, to 
possess himself, in virtue of their agreement of partition, 
of a great part of their country ; and the second was to avail 
himself of their assistance in the reduction of the jeypore 
and Mar war Rajahs, who had of late withheld their tribute 

from him 1 mentioned to him, however, that the 

specification of the Hindoos and Mussulmans on this and 
that side of the Jumna might be liable to wrong interpreta- 
tions, and that 1 thought it woidd be better if stated in 
absolute and irrelative manner 

“ He added that as he was answerable for the peaceable 
behaviour of the Seiks towards the Vizier as the ally of his 
friends the English, so he expected that we should be 
answerable for the conduct of the Vizier towards him 
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Mahajee made uncommon solicitude to vindicate him- 
self against the insidious reports which had been propagated 
against him, and to assert the warmth of liis fiiendship for 
the English. Possibly his fears, excited by the conduct of 
Oolonel Gumming, may have had some effect over him on 
this occasion 

" These two [objects of the treaty as given out by 
Mahadji] are strongly supported by probability, for the 
Rajahs of Jaypore and Marwar have bo'h of them for many 
years past shewed an open contempt for his authority, and 
his resentment against the former has been heightened by 
his violation of all the terms of agreement into which he had 
entered with him last December, and of which the exigency 
of Sindia’s affairs at that time prevented his enforcing the 
performance. Besides a report, and seemingly well founded, 
has of late prevailed that these Rajahs, from their apprehen- 
sion of Sindia's enmity, have, with a view to defeat the 
effects of it, been endeavouring to contract an alliance with 
the Seiks, and to counteract this scheme must have been a 
very prevalent motive with Sindia for hastening his treaty 
with them. In regard to his aiding the extensive divisions 
of the Seiks, however extravagant it may appear, it must be 
allowed to suit admirably with the crafty policy, by which 
he has hitherto pursued his objects here. The prosecution 
of a plan of this nature is at all events much more probable 
than that of his joining with them in open opposition to us.” 
[James Anderson to Macpherson, Hth April, 1785 ; Secret 
Consult. 3rd May, 1785]. 

On another occasion it was suggested to Sindhia by 
Lieut. Anderson to include in the Sikh Treaty the English 
and the Vizir as his friends and allies, and instead of 
specifying the conquests to be made on this and that side of 
the Jumna, it should be absolutely expressed ” whatever 
new conquests might be made.’ {Anderson to Macpherson, 
28th April, 1785; Secret Consult., 12th May, 1785). 
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A few days later Sardar Dulcha Singh also arrived in 
the camp of Mahadji Sindhia to settle personally the various 
other points with him on behalf of the Sikh Sardars. But 
he was surprised to find the deceit practised upon them by 
Mahadji. “ His original proposals communicated to them 
verbally by Ambajee were that on relinquishing their 
demand of Raal^ee, he would confer on them a jaghier of 
ten lacs annually, and that whatever countries they might 
jointly conquer should be divided in a certain proportion 
between them (one third being the share of the Sikhs). In 
place of these terms he now ammended that they should 
relinquish their Raal^ee ; that they should unite their forces 
with him for the conquest of the territories of those Seik 
Chiefs with w om they were at variance ; that as he did not 
mem to take any share of the conqu 'sts himself, they should 
consider his cession of tlie whole as an equivalent for the 
jagiiier; and that instead of general conquesis (with particular 
reference to Aligarh) that he had proposed to them, he had 
now expressly excluded them from the territories of the 
V.z’er and the Company, with whom he was in strict 
friendship.” But Sardar Dulcha Singh was not prepared 
to agree to these amended terms. Mahadji, therefore, 
detained him in his camp till the signatures of the 
other sardars had been subscribed to the new definitive 
treaty. {Anderson to Maepher son, 10th May, 1785; Secret 
Consult., 26th May, 1785). 

The following is the text of the Definitive Treaty of 1 0th 
May. 1785: — 

The Definitive Treaty of 1 0th May, 1785 

The Chiefs of the Khalsa with a force of 5,000 horse 
being united in connection with the forces with the victorious 
army shall receive allowances and a jaghier of 10 lacs of 
rupees according to the following particulars- 
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Of this Jaghire 7^' lacs of rupees are in the neighbour- 
hood of Karnal and 2 a from the country of the Sircar, and 
they shall attend in union, and besides their allowances and 
Jaghire, the Sircar shall have authority over the whole 
dependency of Karnal and the country Without interference. 
And if in the authority of the dependency, the authority 
(? income) should be less than this engagement, some thing 
shall instead therefore be granted from the Sircar. In case 
the army of the said chiefs should be summoned to the 
Sircar before they have authority and possess'on in the 
jaghire, half a rupee shall be paid firm the Sircar for each 
horseman after they be recorded. And after possession and 
full authority, no claim of pay for the sepoys shall be 
attended to. For supporting themselves on the Jaghire and 
considering their union to be finer than a hair, let them 
employ themselves in the obedience to orders and let them 
prevent their people from taLng the Raaly^ee in the 
circuit of the royal place and in the possessions of the 
Sircar, and by no means let any disagreement remain in 
future. 

1 am in friendship with the Chit Is of the English Com- 
pany and with the Nawab Vizier, let there never be any 
injury offered to their country. 

In this agreement God is between us, so no deviation 
shall ever happen. 

Written the 29th Jumadie-es-Sani at Muttrajee. 

A True Copy 

Sd. James Anderson 

During his detention in the camp of Mahadji Sindhia, 
Sardar Dulcha Singh from necessity agreed to the terms of 
the Treaty, but he was irritated at the unfriendly treatment 
that he received at his hands and at the tone of superiority 
that had been assumed by him. He, therefore, sent a vakil 
in the garb of n merchant to Lieutenant James Anderson, 
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the Company’s Resident in the Camp. The vakil saw 
Anderson’s mauloi^ the confidential clerk, on the 9th May, 
and “ complained bitterly of the deceit which had been 
practised upon them by Sindhia. ...Duljah Singh, he said, 
being at present in the power of Sindhia had from necessity 
yielded to these terms, but he declared that as they had 
discovered clearly the insidious scope of Sindia’s designs, 
they were determined not to adhere to the Treaty. And as 
Sindia had insinuated that in case of their disagreement, the 
English would join with him against them, he wished to 
know what ’ * the real intentions of the English * ‘ were in 
such an event. He concluded by observing that if the 
English were desirous of a connection with them, he would 

immediately procure letters with the offers of friendship 

from several their Chiefs ” for the Resident. 

As in the opinion of Lieut. Anderson, agreeable to the 
views of his masters, it was “ more favourable to the interests 
of the Company that they should continue to be disunited,” 
he directed his maulvi to inform the Sikh vakil, “ that the 
Selk Chiefs may rest perfectly assured that it is not our 
intention to take any part with him [Sindhia] against them.” 
He regarded the intercourse of friendship by letters 
between the Sikh Sardars and the Company’s Government 
“ extremely proper,” but as his residence in Sindhia's camp 
rendered it impolitic to become the channel of this corres- 
pondence, hs suggested ” that it should be managed through 
Mijor Palmer,” the Resident at Lucknow. [Lt. Anderson 
to Macpherson, 10th May, 1785; Secret Consult., 26th 
May, 1785]. 

The other Sikh Sardars, on hearing of the treatment 
meted out to their ambassador Sardar Dulcha Singh in the 
form of his forcible detention in the Sindhia's camp, were 
also disconcerted and they decided to break away from 
Mahadji, as no reliance could any longer be placed on his 
promises. 
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They renewed their negotiations with Colonel Sir John 
Gumming, the officer commanding the Company’s detach- 
ment on the Vizir’s frontier. The letters of Sardars Gurdit 
Singh and Baghel Singh forwarded to the Governor-General 
on May 4, 1 785, exposed to him the anti- English tenden- 
cies of Sindhia and his offer of a share of six annas in a 
rupee from the territories of the Company (evidently those 
of the Vizir under their protection) that might fall into their 
joint possession. The Sardars offered to have an alliance 
with the Company if the Company wished, and said, “ if 
you will make friendship and alliance with the Chiefs of 
the Khalsa, know us also on out parts to be inclined to your 
friendship.” (For. Dept. Secret Consult. ,26th May, 1785). 

In the meantime Sit John Gumming had received the 
views of the Government at Calcutta for his guidance in 
regard to the negotiations with Sikh Sardars in reply to his 
previous communications on the subject. They had written 
to him on the 19th April, 1785, ” It is certainly not for the 
interest either of the Company or the Vizier’s Government 
that the Chiefs of the Seik tribe should form any friendly 
connection with the Mahrattas. On the contrary a disunion 
between them is much to be desired, and if any assurance 
to the Seiks of our determination not to interfere in such 
disputes could foment or add to them, such assurances 
ought to be conveyed. ’ (For. Dept. Secret Consult., 19th 
April, 1785). 

Sir John Gumming could now clearly see that the Sikhs 
had lost their faith in the earnestness of Sindhia s alliance 
with them, and if there were anything that could keep the 
two together, it was the fear in the minds of the Sikhs that 
“in case of their disagreement with him, the English would 
join with him against them.’ If he could remove^ this 
fear, even without committing the Company to an alliance 
with the Sikhs, the object of keeping the two in disunion 
and ^hostility towards one another could be easily gained. 
)«»-l290B 
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He, therefore, wrote to the Hon’ble John Macpherson. the 
Governor-General, on the 9th May, 1785, “The bad 
tendency of this is so obvious and striking that, though I 
shall not write to the (Sikh) Chiefs, 1 shall, in conformity 
with your ideas, give them privately the strongest assurances 
that under no circumstances shall we take any part against 
them, provided they on their part will abstain from depreda- 
tions on the Vizier’s provinces. 1 shall adopt the same 
private mode of encouraging an opinion, which they already 
entertain, that the success of the Mahralta schemes on this 
side of India may eventually prove fatal to their power and 
independence.’’ {For. Dept. Secret Consult., 26th May, 
1785). 

In their letter of 26th May, 1785, from Fort William, 
the Governor- General and Council wrote to Colonel 
Cumming “We approve of the assurances that you 
propose to convey to the Seik Chiefs of our determination 
not to take part against them in the event of a rupture 
between them and Mahajee Sindia.’’ 

Two more letters from the Sikh Chiefs on the subject of 
these negotiations, one from Sardars Gurdit Singh and 
Mohar Singh and another from Sardars Bhanga Singh, 
Gurdit Singh (Gur), Bokhsh Singh and Jodh Singh were 
received by Sir John Cumming and forwarded to the 
Governor-General and the members of the Supreme Council 
on May 14, 1785. But as there was no fresh cause for 
a change in the Company’s policy, nothing further than the 
usual assurance from Colonel Sir John Cumming was 
advanced to the Sikhs. 

Thus the treaties of Madhaji Sindhia with the Sikhs 
and the proposed alliance of the Sikhs with the East India 
Company in 1785 fell through and did not come to fruition. 



3 

GOPAL SAMBHAJI 

Mr. Ganpat Rao Gopal Khondekar 

Panih Piploda 

Gopal Sambhaji was the founder of the Khondekar 
family of Panih Piploda. 

The Panih Piploda E .state !.omprise.s ten villages and 
is held directly Irom the Britisli Government in the Malwa 
Political Agency, in Central India. Originally it was called 
“ Tappa of Piploda ' and formed part of the old Pargana of 
Mandavval, in Sarl^ar Mandsour. Its separation as another 
unit of political authority from the Pargana of Mandawal, of 
which the greater portion belongs to the Nawab of Jaora, 
dates back from a grant made in 1 765 ' by Peshwa Madhav 
Rao I, bestowing the Tappa in Saramjam Jagir upon Gopal 
Sambhaji. T!ie prefix Panih (a way), applied to the name 
of Qasba Piploda since the advent of the British supremacy 
in thiit part of the country, denotes the situation of that place 
on the old track leading to Rajputana, and distinguishes it 
from some others of the same name in the neighbourhood. 
In a letter addressed by the Peshwa to the Pavar of Dhar " 
who then held the entire old Pargana of Mandawal together 
with others in the Saramjam, assigned to him, it was stated 
that Gopal Sambhaji had requested for the said ten villages, 
and that these were accordingly granted. The late Mr. K. 
K. Lele, History Officer, Dhar State, on reading the letter 
remarked that the Peshwa had entertained the grantee to a 
meal in which the dishes of all his likings were served. 


^ Sanad, elated the 24th December, 1765. 
s Dated the 28th April, 1764. 
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By Article 14, of the Treaty of 1817 between the Peahwa 
and the British, the Tappa came to be a cession to the latter, 
and became British territory. By a resolution passed in 
October, 1 928, the Secretary of State in Council has made a 
Chief Commissionership of it and conferred on the Hon'ble 
the Resident in Central India the additional designation of 
Chief Commissioner in connection with the control thereof. 

Unfortunately for the family, towards the end of 
the Peshwas’ Government, they lost “ saven camel loads ” 
of their valuable records from their house, which Copal 
Sambhaji had built at Poona, and which on visiting it the 
Peshwa himself had thought to be a fine building. These 
related to the activities of Copal Sambhaji at various places, 
then under Maratha rule or influence in the country. The 
writer, who is a descendant of his, has very meagre material 
at home to rely upon for even a brief sketch of his ancestor’s 
life, and had recourse to the researches made by Mr. 
Raj wade, and Rao Bahadurs Lad, Parasanis and Sardesai. 
It is still unknown when Copal Sambhaji was born, and 
where he was educated or when he was invested with the 
sacred thread or married. Indeed, the exact date even of 
his death has been forgotten. To satisfy the curiosity of 
having a look at his ancestor’s own handwriting, the writer 
had to travel all the way to Nasik, where, however, he was 
delighted to find in a heap of old manuscript books, stored 
by the noted family of the local priests, the reverend Bhad- 
kamkar Shastris, an entry ^ made by Copal Sambhaji him- 
self regarding his pilgrimage to that sacred place. A photo- 
graph of the entry has been taken. 

Copal Sambhaji was born in ^he Khondekar family 
of the village Burumbad, which is situated in the Sam- 
gameswar Taluq of the present Ratn 2 igiri Collectorate in the 
Konkan. The gotra (race or lineage) of the family 


Dated the 3rd February, 1752. 
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is Gargya. From Emperor Aurangzeb’s times the family 
had held herediteurily the office of Kul^aTna of that village and 
also of four others in the neighbourhood, from their bene- 
factors, the Mavalankar Sardesais. The plinth of the old 
family house at Burumbad, which was spacious, having the 
necessary arrangements, may be still seen and is honoured 
by a visit of the annual procession of the village tutelary gods, 
during the Holi festival. 

His elder brother, Ganesh Sambhaji, like himself, 
spent most of his life in the service of the Peshwas 
holding positions of trust and responsibility. His younger 
brother, Vasudev Sambhaji, served the Holkar. 

Though there is no documentary evidence available so 
far to prove the fact, yet Gopal, like his elder brother, very 
probably commenced his public career by entering the 
service of the Peshwas in the time of Baji Rao I, as 
all the references made to him and which are published 
show that from 1 758 at any rate he had occupied distin- 
guished and responsible positions. In a letter, dated the 
9th May of that year,' the third Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao 
wrote to Appaji Ganesh, who had been appointed to the 
charge of Gujrat, that Gopal Sambhaji had been deputed 
to jambusar to punish the Raja of Banswada, who had 
troubled the Ruler of Sunth and had captured even Lhaikh 
Murtaxa, the Killedar of Pawagarh, who had been sent 
for the relief of that Chief. 

In 1759 he with Yeshwant Rao Pawar of Dhar and 
others was a member of the mission sent out by the Peshwa 
to watch the movements of, and negotiate with, the English 
when they took Surat. His letter of April 4, 1759,* 
from Varase near Surat, to the Peshwa, and the letter, 
dated the 4th March, 1759' from Yeshwant Rao Pawar, 

^ No. 196 of Volume 24 of the Selections from the Peshw* Oaftar, 

• No. I9l.;6i<f. 

• No. 232, Ibid, 
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as also the letters from the other members of the mission 
on the subject to that high authority, show how shrewdly 
the English had managed the whole thing from the begin- 
ning so as not to let another power successfully contest 
with them in the matter. 

In 1760-61, he was Minister to the Pa war of Dhar,' 
holding the appointment direct from the Peshwa as 
the Ministers to all the Chiefs of the Maratha Confederacy, 
subject to the Central Authority at Poona, did. The 
Ministers were to some extern like the Political Agents in 
the States at present. 

In this capacity iic was at Panipal when the battle 
was raging. 

The Peshvva’s letter, dated the 10th April, 1761,'' to 
C'lopal Sambhaji in reply to his of March 7 previous, is 
worth a perusal in this connection. Evidently, the latter 
having been on the spot and taken stock of the siluaiion 
had suggested measures such as conciliating the Chiefs 
of Rajputana for the Maratha cause, and the former, ex- 
pressing his own views on the suggestions, conveyed 
directions for his guidance, assuring him that he had written 
to Raja Umed Singh of Shahapura, a vasssal of the Maha- 
rana of Udaypur, to proceed to his help. 

The Sanad regarding the grant of the Saramjam Jagir 
alluded to in Para, 2 above, records a full appreciation of 
Copal Sambhaji’s services at Panipat. 

There is also available in the family records in original 
a letter “ from Satvoji Jadhavrao, addressed to Copal 
Sambhaji, regarding a part repayment, and proposals for 

7 Representation from Anandrao Pawar of Dhar to Major Walker of Baroda, 
received in February, 1804. 

s Mr. K. K. Lele, the late History Officer of the Dhar Slate, had the OKiginal of 
the letter in his possession, and kindly supplied the writer with a copy 
of it, 

^ Dated the 26th Rajab. The year is not mentioned. It bears the seal of the 
writer. 
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the full liquidation of the arrears due to the addressee on 
account of some transactions made at Panipat. 

In 1763 the Peshwa entrusted Copal Samhhaji 
with the Kamavis of Pargana Mandawal’® where accord- 
ingly, like all Kamacisdars in those days, he exercised the 
military as well as civil control. In view of more important 
and pressing engagements elsewhere. Copal Samhhaji 
employed one Govind Keshav, of course with the knowledge 
of the Peshwa, for carrying on the usual routine of the 
administration of the f*argana, and the Peshwa very kindly 
wrote not only to Kerlarji and Mahadji Sindhias”, but 
also to Mirza Adil Beg, their Kamavisdar of Mandsour 
and other Parganas to render every help to Copal Sambhaji 
and Govind Keshav. At this time Copal Sambhaji took 
a liking for the said ten villages of **Tappa Piploda" 
alluded to. 

In 1764 the Peshwa's uncle, Raghunath Rao Dada 
Sahib, had a son born of his wife Anandibai Sahiba at 
Chanvads (Anandvalli), in Pargana Nasik. Several officers 
and others' offered Nazars to Dada Sahib on the occasion, 
and Copal Sambhaji also did so.’' Obviously, Copal 
Sambhaji wished to please not his master alone, but also 
the master’s relations. 

In 1 765 the Peshwa conferred the Saramjam Jagir, 
referred to, on Copal Sambhaji, who thereupon built, in due 
course, a Garhi, on an elevated spot, in the heart of Qasha 
Piploda (the chief town of the Tappa), for his residence, 
planted the Maratha flag and established his Thana for the 
conduct of administration. 

The same year the Peshwa led an expedition in 
Berar against the Bhonsla Raja, and levied heavy tributes 
from Akola, Balapur, etc. When he arrived at Balapur, he 

Sanad dated the 29t.h October, 1763. 

Letter dated the 30th October, 1763. 

Diary of Pcahwa Madhav Rao I ihy R. B. Ladl, Vol. 1. No. 106. 
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had an army numbering 18000 strong, of which 2000 men 
were commanded by Gopal Sambhaji and Krishnaji Anant 
Tambe.‘® 

The Peshwa appointed Gopal Sambhaji to be a 
member of the Arbitration Assembly, constituted under his 
orders for the settlement of a long standing dispute regarding 
an adoption, among the Sardesais of Devle in the Konkan.’^ 

On the 10th June, 1767, Gopal Sambhaji stood 
security for the payment of Rs. 2,00,000 and shortly after- 
wards paid that amount, which was part of the heavy 
Nazrana realised by the Peshwa from Tukoji Holkar 1, on 
his being entrusted with the management of the affairs of 
the late Malerao Holkar.^® 

In 1 769-7 1 , he attached Parganas Meerut and Bij- 
nor in the course of the Maratha expedition in Upper India, 
undertaken with a view to avenge the Panipat disaster in 

1 760-61 

On the 18th August, 1771, he obtained two 
Farmans from Emperor Shah Alam II, in connection with 
the office of Kulkarna of the two villages Burumbad and 
Makhjan'^ in the Pargana Amla Sangameswar, Suba Raja- 
pur, Prant Tal Konkan (in the Ratnagiri Collectorate). 

There were differences between Balaji Govind and 
Gangadhar Govind, the sons of Govind Ballal Bundele 
(Kher), with respect to the management of Saugar, Kalpi 
and Jalon ; and the matter was represented to Vishaji 
IGrishna (Binivale). Gopal Sambhaji had probably some- 
thing to do with it.'" 


Mr. Yadav Madhav Kale's History of the Nagpur Prant, pages 161-62. 

“ Mavalankor Sardcsait,'* Vol. I, part II, page 190. 

'5 The dairy of Peshwa Madhab Rao I. Vol. I, Letter No. 176 (520\ 

Vide the two Memorandums in the family records regarding some monetaijr 
transactions of the period. 

See para 2 above of this paper in this connection. 

IS Parasnis* *' Marcthayanche Parakrama '* (pages 162-68\ partirularlv page 16.*), 
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Between 1776 and 1778, he was in charge of the two 
sister P arganas of Bhijsa and Khamkhed, with also the control 
of the fort at Bhilsa, which was an important centre of the 
Peshwa’s cirtillery. lo This centre were brought all the pieces 
of ganon which had been captured from the fort of Patha- 
garh Najibabad, belonging formerly lo the Rohila chief, 
Najibudaula. When needed for use in Upper India, pieces of 
cannon were ordered from the fort and Gopal Sambhaji 
furnished the same.'*'* 

From 8th February, 1777, Dhondo Gopal, the elder 
son of Gopal Sambhaji, nominally held the Mamlat of the 
Parganas, which he was ordered to make over to Mahadaji 
Sindhia on the 26th March, 1 778.^' 

Gopal Sambhaji died some lime before the 27th 
October, 1785.-' His wife, Gopikabai, immolated herself on 
his pyre-''. 

The narrative above is a bare outline of his public career 
from May 9, 1 758, to March 26, 1778, a period of 20 years. 

Gopal Sambhaji’s keen solicitude for the Maratha 
cause would be apparent from his letter to Peshwa Balaji 
Baji Rao, who received it on the 4th February, 1759."’ It 
deserves a perusal. 

The fact that his security for two lacs of rupees 
was accepted by the Peshwa and that he actually paid over 
the amount for Tukoji Holkar 1 would suffice to show that 
he had means. Two memorandums are still available, in the 
family records, which show that he had some goodly 
amounts to his credit in the accounts with the Peshwa. He 
had invested heavily in the transactions of the Mamlat of 
Bhilsa and lost most of the money as he had abruptly lo hand 

The dairy of Peshwa .Madhiiv Rao It. Vol. I, Icllei nos. II (324|. 13 087) and 

19 (526). 

*0 D. O. Nos. 13 (387), 261 (533) and 262 (537). 

*' Sadashiv Dinkai’s letter of the 27th Octobe., 1785. lo Nana Fadnis. 

® A memorandum in the family records. 

** Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, Vol. 12, No. 17. 

I70-I290B 
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over the two places to Sindhia, with whom, indeed, he had 
resolved to fight, though he was prevented by Nana Fadnis fi:om 
carrying out the hazardous resolution. As at Poona, he owned 
a commodious house also at Barhanpur, which place being 
mid-way between the Deccan and Upper India, suited to faci- 
litate his work in both the regions. 

The Peshwa invariably addressed Copal Sambhaji 
in the dignified style “ Al^handit LaJ^shmi Alankrit 
Rajmanya Rajashri ’ and subscribed himself as his Seva^. 
(a servant). 

Peshwa Madhav Rao 11 confirmed the grant of the 
Saramjam Jagir in the names of his two sons, Dhondo Copal 
and JanEurdan Copal,'* 

^ There is a number of papers, in original, in the Satara Museum, on the subject. 

Mr. Diskalkar has kindly supplied ihe wiitcr with a copy of some of them, through 
his friend and relation Sardar M. V, Kike. 

The order, dated the 22 id May, 1798, to the Chaudhariea and Qanungoa of 
Pargana Mandawal. 
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THE LION OF THE PUNJAB AND THE 

MARATHAS 

Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibi^, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Indore 

(Abstract) 

The Sikhs first came into co ntact with the Marathas when 
the latter’s general Raghoba Darla, a brot!>er of the then 
ruling Peshwa, visited the Punjab in the fifties of the 18 th 
century. At that lime the former were not a nation but 
were led by scattered bands. Although during die campaign 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali of Afghanistan which ended in 
the disastrous defeat of the Marathas, affecl.’ug both the com- 
batants, the Sikhs could not assert ihemselves against the 
Afgan King, during his subsequent invasions they harrassed 
him and thus materially hedped the Marat ha nation in re- 
establishing its supremacy in Northern India. But it was 
during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, known as the 
Lion of the Punjab, that the Marathas under Maharaja 
Yashwantrao Holkar received from the Sikhs such powerful 
support as compelled the British Government to restore 
a large part of the territories sequestered from Maharaja 
Yashwantrao Holkar by the Treaty of Bias. 



s 

MAHARAJA RAN JIT SINGH 

{The Man — His Achievements and Ideals) 


Dr. N. C. Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

Calrutta Univcrsiln 

During the turmoil following the death of Emperor 
Aurangzeb, the iVIughul Empire underwent fast disintegra- 
tion and its provinces became the hunting ground for foreign 
invaders or indigenous powers. It was a period of anar- 
chy and disruption in which all questions of right rested 
ifterely on might. The heir of Babar had long become a 
mere puppet in the hands of his ministers. Under Muham- 
mad Shah, foreign invaders like Nadir and the Abdali had 
come and perpetrated their work of destruction and slaughter. 
The provincial governors lil-e Asaf Jah or Saadat Ali had 
laid the foundations of their independent power. The 
Marathas ceurying their arms to Delhi and Agra had made 
a bid for universal domination and had overrun for a time 
the Punjab but their power had been crushed by an invader, 
the Abdali. Of the provinces of the west, the trans-Indus 
regions had passed to the Afghans. The Punjab had also 
passed under his sway. But successful in war against the 
Mughuls and the Marathas he had to deal with other 
enemies. A new power had grown up in the land and the 
dispersed Jat, so long downtrodden, had grown up in poli- 
tical consciousness. They had in an age of political unrest 
and religious intolerance adopted the creed of Baba Nanak. 
Govind, the tenth spiritual successor of Guru Nanak, had 
formed them into a military commonwealth and had turned 
them into soldiers of faith. Smarting under illtrealment 
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and burning for vengeance, one of Govind s disciples, Banda 
Bahadur, had roused the Sikhs to join in a war of 
retribution. Gaining initial successes, he and his successors 
suffered defeat and cruel death in the hands of Mughul 
officials. But though crushed for a time the Sikhs 
raised their heads during the age of turmoil to follow. 
They followed the forces of Nadir on their way back 
from Delhi and harrassed his troops. Next, when the 
Punjab was being overrun by the lollowers of the Abdali, 
the Sikhs under the leadership of Jassa Singh Kulal 
proclaimed the establishment of the Khalsa and coined 
money in Its name (1748). After this thougli their pro- 
gress was checked by the Marathas and the invasions 
of the Afghans, the Sikh fighting forces collected them- 
selves under different leaders and thus arose the Misls, 
which for a time divided the greater part of the 
country among themselves. The Misls paralysed the 
Government of the Mughuls and levied the ‘ Ral^hi ’ 
from the local inhabitants. But with all their activity, 
with all their gaining strength, they could not unite. They 
had moreover to face a foreign enemy namely ^ the 
Abdaii himself and after his death his sons who enter- 
tained the idea of annexing the fertile valley of the 
five rivers to their dominions. But in the face of the 
constant attacks of the Sikhs the Afgans could do no- 
thing. In fact the Punjab had passed under a dual 
government. Nominally it had passed to the Afghans 
who claimed the right of conquest but in reality the 
real authority had passed to the Sikh confederacy. 
The fighting strength of the Misls was tar from in- 
considerable. The twelve Misls which had come into 
existence had according to the computation of Prinsep 
(p. 29) an army of 69,500 horsemen. 

The defect of the Misls was that they could not 
unite. While fighting the foreign enemy and upholding 
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the rights of the Khalsa, they had their own jealousies, 
internal conflicts, their own blood-feuds. Indeed, the 
Sikhs wanted a man to unite them and weld their 
fighting forces into a national army. 

But such men do not happen to be rare in such 
troublesome times. Anarchy and political upheavals 
always hold out an opportunity to men of genius. It 
is only in troublesome times that the latent energies and 
the hidden potentialities of unlettered men find 
room for manifestation. India in that age had produced 
many such men. Among the Marathas innumerable 
such men had arisen. In the South, Hyder had risen to 
eminence and by his activity shook the very foundations 
of the rising British power. For the Sikhs, the wanted man 
at last appeared in the person of Ran jit Singh. 

Born in the year 1 780, Ranjit was the heir to the 
Sukerchakia Misl. His grandfather Charat Singh was the 
grandson of Banda Singh who adopted the religion of Nanak 
in 1692 and won reputation as a daring free-booter. His son 
was Nadh Singh and Nadh s son was Charat Singh who rose 
to be a sirdar of a confederacy and left zamindery lands 
yielding three lacs a year. His son Maha Singh married a 
daughter of a prince of Jindh. An offspring of this union 
was Ranjit Singh, who at an early age suffered from an 
attack of small-pox which resulted in the loss of an eye. 
At the age of six Ranjit was married to Mahtub Kaur, 
the daughter of Gurubuksh Singh and grand-daughter 
of Jay Singh. This marriage look place at the 
instance of Sada Kaur, the daughter-in-law of Jay 
Singh Kanhia, who was a woman of great ability and 
foresight. Sada Kaur the mother-in-law played a great part 
during the early years of Ranjit, who became the chief of the 
Sukarchakia Misl at the age of 12. For five years Ranjit 
remained under the guidance of his mother, mother-in-law, 
and of Lakhpat Rai the dewan. 
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The Punjab about this time was divided into in- 
numerable principalities which owed nominal allegiance 
to the rising power. Shah Zaman, the grandson of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, was forming schemes for the con- 
solidation of his authority in the Punjab and came to 
invade the province in 1 797 . But Shah Zaman’s 
expedition did not prove a success : on the contrary, Ranjit 
ingratiated himself with the Afghan ruler by sending back to 
him some of his guns and obtained recognition as a rising 
prince among the Sikhs. Fortune now favoured him in all 
possible ways. Sada Kaur, his molher-in-Iaw, controlled the 
Kanhia Misl. T he Ramgharias had been defeated while 
making encroachments upon the Kanhias. Of the other possi- 
ble rival Misl leaders, Golab Singh Bhangi was incapaciated 
while after the defeats at the hands of Tymer Shah the 
Bhangi’s power was at its lowest ebb. There were intrigues 
and dissensions among many of the Sikh Misls. The city of 


Lahore was under the joint rule of Chet Singh and Mohor 
Singh. Ranjit by a bold stroke of opportunism seized the 
city (1799) where he had been invited by a local party 
opposed to Badduruddin. This was his first great success. 
It was followed by the conquest of the possessions of the 
Bhangis on the death of Golab Singh. But on the invasion 
of Zaman Shah for the fourth time, in 1798, Ranjit Singh 
quitting temporarily the city of Lahore renewed 
fighting the general left by Shah Zaman. While thus 
engaged, he obtained the favour of that prince by sending 
Ivs guns sunk in the bed of the Jhelum, who conferred on him 
the title of Maharaja. In the same year (1801), he formally 
occupied Lahore and formally declared his independence 
and coined money in which he extolled the power and 
victory of the Sikh faith. Shah Zaman’s object was to 
maintain his hold on the Punjab through Ranjit who 
he thought would prove his docile vassal and in t is 
,«p«a he »as following the precedent left by the Ahd.li 
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who had conferred the title and grants on Ala Singh of 
Patiala. 

This was the beginning of a career of conquest which 
lasted till the close ol Ranjit’s reign and death in 1839. 

Ranjit was no mere opportunist but had a clear con- 
ception of the task before him. His chief objective was 
to conquer the small states into which the Punjab bad been 
divided and weld them up into a strong monarchy. These 
included : — 

(a) The Sikh Misls — including those which lay on the 
other side of the Sutlej. 

(h) The other petty states in the Punjab held by Muslim 
and Hindu families. 

(c) The petty states in the hill region to the North 
including Jammu. 

(J) The province of Kashmir. 

(e) The petty stales of the Western Frontier which had 
fallen to various Muslim families, including the city of 
Peshawar - 

if) If possible, Sind. 

In all this undertaking, Ranjit had to face at hrst oppo- 
sition from various quarters. Many of the Misl leaders 
became his enemy. But Ranjit won over some of the 
leaders and had the help and guidance of Sada Kaur, his 
mother-in-law. Partly through conciliation and partly 
through dissimulation, he weakened his adversaries. Success 
came to him and the situation was favourable. He assailed 
his enemies one by one. Dal Singh of Akalgarh was con- 
quered and Akalgarh fell into his hands. He won over 
Fateh Singh Alluv'alah and kept thic friendship for a long 
period. His attention then fell on the Bhangis. They 
were then very weak and offered but a feeble resistance. 
Amritsar fell into his hands. Some time afterwards. Sahib 
Singh Bhangi was conquered. In 1806 the territories, of 
the Nisarwalah of Zira were reduced. Next in 1807, on 
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the death of Tara Singh Dullewalah, his possessions were 
seized from his widow, though this Tara Singh was a 
friend of Ranjit. Three years afterwards, in 1810, Bhup 
Singh Fyzulapuria was captured by a stratagem and his 
possessions including Jullundar, Phillour and other places 
were annexed. The next year, the possessions of Nakkais 
were conquered (1811). For the annexation of the terri- 
tories of the Ramgharia Misl, yielding five lacs, he had to 
wait for five more years till the death of Jodh Singh which 
took place in 1816. In 1812 the estates of Jaymal Singh 
Kanhia were annexed. Last came the turn of his mother- 
in-law Sada Kaur, that ambitious and able woman who 
did so much for her son-in-law. In 1820-21 all her 
possessions belonging to the old Kanhia Misl were seized and 
she was kept in close confinement. This was an act 
oLingratitude no doubt, but Ranjit’s higher ambitions as 
well as considerations of statecraft made him disown all 
obligations to her. Of the trans-Sutlej Misls, the Alluwalahs 
under Fateh Singh alone existed. 

While he was thus bringing almost all the Sikh Misls 
under his control, Ranjit thought of annexing the cis- 
Sutlej states, claiming himself to be the suzerain lord of the 
Punjab and the head of the Sikh princes. His power was 
increasing. He interfered in the affairs of Patiala in 1807, 
taking advantage of a family quarrel which had broken out 
between Sahib Singh and Rani Ans Kaur. For a time it 
seemed that his ambition in that direction was going to be 
fulfilled and he received Nuzzaranas from the Raja of 
Patiala and Nabha and some other chieftains of the locality. 
But this attitude caused consternation in the minds of these 
rulers. These states appealed to the British for help in 1 808, 
but though this was checked, soon favoured by circumstances 
the British Government took up their cause. They called 
upon Ranjit to desist from advancing beyond the Sutlej. 
This call was supported by a threat of military action. Ranjit 
171— 1290B 
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knew his limitations and averse to wage a quarrel with a 
suong military power which had brought the whole of 
i'lindusthan under it, entered into a treaty of peace and 
amity with the British Government, by which Ranjit was to. 
give up all ideas of pushing his conquests beyond the Sutlej, 
though he retained the possessions he already had. It 
was a source of mortification to him. He could not make 
himself the head of all the Sikh princes and states. But he read 
the situation with open eyes and accepted what was inevitable 
(September, 1809) by the Treaty of Amritsar. 

While he was baffled in his ambitions beyond the 
Sutlej, Ranjit was fast adding to his enlarging dominions. 
He captured Narpur (1801), Chimot (1602), Kasur (after five 
invasions in 1 807, — the Pathans of Kasur had some times 
entered in Sikh politics), Sheikhpur (1808), Sialkot (1808) 
and various other places. The conquest of Multan attracted 
his attention for a long time. Khusenb and Saliwal were 
reduced in 1810. Multan was reduced in 1810 but as the 
citadel held out Ranjit agreed for the time being to the 
acceptance of a heavy tribute. In 1816 the outworks of the 
citadel were stormed. The citadel and city were finally 
captured and annexed in 1820. 

He also devoted his attention to the hill states and 
conquered them one by one. The slates about Kangra were 
made tributary and Bhawani Das conquered jammu (1809), 
Bhunbar and Jong (in 1810), and Kotla (181 1). 

He also directed his attention to Kashmir wishing to 
reduce it with the help of Kabul forces. But as the Afghan 
IVazir held out for Shah Muhammad he had to wail for a 
long time and Kashmir was not conquered till 1819. ' For the 
conquest of Kashmir several disastrous campaigns had to be 
undertaken. Ultimately, it fell into the hands of the Sikhs in 
1819 after the defeat of the Afghans at the battle of Suboin. 

With the true foresight of a statesman Ranjit saw the 
importance of conquering the territories on the western 
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frontier both to the east of the Indus and those beyond. 
The city of Peshawar, which was the gate of India, remained 
his objective from very early times and Ranjit waited for a 
suitable opportunity to gain his ends. 

This brought him into clash, in the first stage with the 
Muslim Nawabs and chieftains who had taken advantage of 
the weakness of the Kabul state and had practically become 
independent. He attacked and sacked Jhang as early as 
1 803, forced the Sial to pay tribute which was doubled in 1 805. 
In 1816 Jhang was annexed. Many small districts between 
the Ravi and the Chenub and the Chenub and the jhelum 
were made tributary. The work was steadily continued and 
in 1815-16, a large part of the territories of Bahawalpore were 
ravaged. He advanced to wage campaigns on the: right 
bank of the Indus. Attock was obtained from Jahandar 
Khan and Khairabad came into his hands He cast his eyes 
on Peshawar as early as 1818, but was foiled in 1816. Uch 
on the Chenub was captured from the Sayyads. The 
Nawab of Mankera was made tributary and at about 
1 8 1 9 Dera Gazl Khan was captured and farmed out to the 
Nawab of Bahawalpore. Against the Hazaras he had to 
wage a series of costly campaigns. The campaign of 1817 
was successful but in 1820 there was a revolt and many 
important chiefs including Ram Diyal had lost their lives. 
Towards the close of Ranjit’s reign, Dera Gazi Khan, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Tank Bannu were all annexed and placed 
directly under the rule of the Lahore officials. In 1831 
the territories on the west bank of the Sutlej and the Indus 
which had been farmed out to Bahawalpore were annexed 
and placed under direct control. 

Peshawar had been one of his objectives and the Maharaja 
had succeeded in seizing it as early as 1818, and had made it 
over to Jahadad Khan, but it fell into the hands of Dost 
Mohammad Khan and had to be recovered afterwards. 
Rawalpindi was captured in 1820, Kistawar and Mankot 
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were also seized (1820). Mankera, Bhakkar and Dera Ismail 
Khan were annexed. After the battle of Namseru (1823), 
his ascendancy over Peshawar was acknowledged, but it 
was finally occupied in 1834. In 1837, Jamrud was occupied 
by Hari Singh, who however lost his life in a battle near 
that place with the Afghans. 

Regarding Sind, Ranjit entertained the ambition of 
making the Balooch Amirs of that kingdom tributary to 
him. Ever since his first Multan campaign he entertained 
these designs and had more than once demanded tribute 
from the Sind Amirs. He also wished to conquer Shikar- 
pore and with a view to realise his ambition resumed his 
possessions on the right bank of the Indus, from the 
Bahawalpore State. But fearing that this would rouse the 
hostility of the British Government he often hesitated. 
In 1835 he even made arrangements for advancing upon 
Shikar pore. But the new situation created by the British 
on the eve of the expedition to Kabul made him desist. 

Thus in course of a life-time Ranjit had, with the 
exception of the Sikh states under British protection, suc- 
ceeded in building up a strong state. His kingdom 
included, almost the whole of the Punjab, Kashmir, Jammu, 
a large tract on the right side of the Indus including 
Mithankot, the Dera country, Baiinu, Tank and the frontier 
districts including the city of Peshawar. He also claimed 
suzerainty over Ladok. 

With a view to achieve his ends, Ranjit constantly added 
to his military strength. But he depended not on war 
alone. He used the art of conciliation and creating 
dissensions among his enemies and was a crafty politician. 
War W£is a last resort with him ; and he never thought of 
waging war until he was sure of his success or that the cost of 
the expedition will be defrayed by the fruits of the campaign. 

When victorious he seldom proved a ruthless conqueror 
and was averse to the shedding of blood or exterminating 
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the conquered families. Like Akbar he tried to conciliate 
the defeated and dispossessed chiefs. Most ol the heirs 
of the defeated Misls were given grants of land. This was 
made to the heirs of the Bhangis and Shahib Singh got 
a jaigir of a lac of rupees. Similar grants v/ere made to the 
chiefs of the Ramgharia, Nakai, Daliwala Misls. To placate 
the Bhangis, Ranjit married the two widows of Shahib 
Sing, namely, Dya Kaur and Rattan Kaur who became 
the mothers of his two sons, Pesora Singh and Multana 
Singh. Similar grants were made to non-Sikhs whose 
territories he had conquered. Thus when Uch was con- 
quered from the local Sayyads he granted them a jaigir 
(1'408) for maintanence. He was, moreover, averse to 
bloodshed and we have very few instances of his rivals 
being put to death. 

Apart from his successful diplomacy and the help of 
his powerful army, Ranjit relied on various other things. 
Absolutely unlettered and born and bred in an atmosphere 
of war and violence as he was, he possessed many eminent 
qualities of head and heart which enabled him to maintain 
his hold in newly conquered provinces and to win over the 
loyalty and goodwill of his people. The leading traits of his 
character which helped him most were the following : — 

(a) Absence of narrow-mindedness in religion. 

(b) Desire to reward merit. 

(c) Devotion to the well-being of his state and his 

subjects. 

His catholic view of religion and an absence of bigotry 
was a prominent trait in his character. In those days the 
bitterest feelings of hostility existed between the Sikhs 
and the Mussalmans. The Sikhs had suffered at the hands 
of the Afghans and they too had retaliated heartily whenever 
they found opportunities. But when Ranjit acquired 
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authority and power, first at Lahore and later on over the 
whole of the Punjab, he granted the greatest possible con- 
cessions to the Mussalmans. In the city of Lahore, the 
herediteury Kazi Nizamuddin was permitted to carry on his 
old duties regarding marriage and divorce among Muslims 
and the Muftis Muhammad Shahpur and Sadulla Cherti 
were permitted to draw deeds and titles regarding property. 
The office of Kotwal of Lahore was conferred upon 
Iman Bux. Many of his trusted advisers were Muslims 
and among his army chiefs many were Mussalmans. 

Next came the Hindus. Naturally they were not opposed 
to Sikhism and in those days there was very little of 
divergence in the ideals, customs and belief between the 
Sikhs and the Hindus. Ranjit himself was a staunch 
believer in the religion of his ancestors, but in him many 
of the beliefs and practices of Hinduism survived. As 
we know from his biographers, he used to make pilgri- 
mages to Hard war and to the temple of the goddess at 
Jwalamukhi, whom the Maharaja held in special reverence. 
In his childhood when he suffered from small-pox prayers 
were offered to the goddess and it was believed that his 
life was saved through her intervention and benediction. 
He distributed money both among Brahmins as well as 
among Muslim pious men, either on occasions of importance 
or to ward off evils if predicted by Brahmins and astro- 
logers. The recent publication by the Punjab Government, 
“Events At the Court of Ranjit Singh” (1810-17), throws 
a flood of light upon the everyday details of Ranjit's 
government and is thus of great interest to those wishing 
to make a study of Ranjit — the man and the ruler. On the 
Samkrant day of Phagan, Ranjit made a pilgrimage to 
Hcirdwar Shahib and after taking a bath at the sacred tank 
oflered Rs. 300 to its Bungas. Thus on the occasion of 
Kharag Singh's marriage, large sums were distributed along 
with quantities of sweetmeats. We have innumerable 
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references in this book to Ranjit’s visits to Jwalamukhi 
(p. 105). Again on p. 172 we find the Maharaja asking 
Raja Ram Pandit to perform *Homa in honour of the Devi. 
We have many other such details narrated in the book, no 
use multiplying such examples. 

In the midst of his conquests, Ranjit was faced with 
the problem of governing and keeping under control his 
newly conquered territories and to devise an administrative 
system. That was a great problem before him, and in 
solving it he showed his remarkable foresight and ability 
as a statesman. The circumstances and the tradition, in 
the midst of which he had been born and brought up, 
hardly helped him. The Sikhs of his time were fond of 
predatory warfare and the Misl leaders had very little 
ideas about regular government. The Marathas nearly 
followed the same system but these things did not appeal 
to the Maharaja. He was bent upon consolidating his 
gains and to weld all his acquisitions into a state. He had 
to solve another important problem, namely to disassociate 
himself and his state machinery from the influence of 
the theocratic idea of the Khalsa and to build the state 
upon the political allegiance of his subjects of all communi- 
ties. This problem required a careful handling since as a 
Sikh he could not alienate himself from the sympathies of his 
kinsmen and co-religionists. In solving this problem he 
showed his great statesmanship, for the state which he built 
up was not a part and parcel of the Khalsa, nor was it 
a Hindu state, but a state based on the political loyalty of its 
subjects the foundations of which were laid on the 
political loyally, the good-will and the co-operation of all 
classes of his subjects including the Muslims who had a 
generation before his birth committed the most horrible 
barbarities upon the Sikh population and had repeatedly 
desecrated the holy shrines of the Sikhs, Ranjit was thus far 
in advance of his age. 
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In organising his civil administration, Ranjit made a 
judicious selection of his officials from all communities and 
almost all of these proved their loyalty to the Maharaja as 
well as to the state. They were recruited from members of 
the principal communities of the Punjab, namely, Sikhs, 
Mussalmans and Hindus. Of his principal officers and 
advisers the names of the following are worthy of note : — 
Dewan Bhawani Das, Pandit Ganga Ram, Khussal Singh — 
in-charge of the Deori, Dhian Singh — the Vizir, etc. Among 
those who were very often called to the Darbar the names of 
the following are worth mentioning, namely, Dewan 
Mukhum Chand, Harbajh Rai the Mujti, Mathra Das, 
Hakim Azizuddin and several other Sardars and Sikh notables 
like Bhai Gurmukh Singh. Of these we give a short note on 
each ; — 

Dev/an Bhawani Das Peswaria was a man of experience 
who had served under Shah 5uja of Kabul and his father 
Thakur Das was a privy-councillor under Ahmad Shah 
Abdali and his son Shah Jahan. He was endowed with 
considerable military skill and conquered Jammu and 
captured Haripur for the Maharaja, He was once charged 
with embezzlement by Misser Beli Ram — the Treasurer, and 
thereupon the Maharaja not only struck him in the open 
Darbar and imposed a fine of a lac of rupees but also 
b jnishevl him to a hill. But he was soon res'ored to favour 
and served the Maharaja till his death in 1834. Bhawani 
Das was, according to ths Diary above mentioned, a man of 
short stature. His brother Munsi Devi Das also served the 
Maharaja. 

Pandit Ganga Ram was a man of experience, who had 
served under the Maharaja of Gwalior. He was a man of 
ability and was placed at the head of the military office 
where he served till his death. On that occasion his nephew 
Dina Nath obtained charge of the finance office. 
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Khussal Singh, by birth a Brahmin, st€irtec} life on 
Rs. 5 but became a favourite with the Maharaja who had 
him converted into Sikhism and made him officer-in-charge 
of the deori or the gate. 

Dhian Singh had along with his brother Golab Singh 
entered the service of the Maharaja and rose from very 
humble circumstances to the highest position in the state. 
They were Dogra Rajputs. The Maharaja had a high 
notion of Dhian’s abilities and made him Vizir and conferred 
upon him the title of ‘ Raja'i-Rajan. ’ At the time of his 
death he indicated to his heir, relatives and courtiers that 
Dhian Singh was to be the Prime Minister of the state. But 
his son Kharag Singh, instigated by other elements in the 
state, rather put him in a position of disgrace. Ultimately 
Dhian Singh was assassinated by the conspirators who put an 
end to the lives of Maharaja Sher Singh and his son. 

Hakim Azizuddin with his brothers Nuruddin and 
Imamuddin were able councillors in whom the Maharaja 
put his implicit trust. Azizuddin began as a physician to 
the Sikh ruler and though he ultimately proved to be 
Ranjit s adviser on foreign affairs he did excellent medical 
service to the Maharaja. His brothers, Nuruddin and 
Imamuddin, were also trusted officers of the Maharaja. 
Nuruddin was employed in the matter of public works and 
commissariat while Imamuddin weis in charge of the fortress 
of Govindgarh. From the above account it will be clear 
that Ranjjt selected his advisers from men of different 
communities and creeds and his choice was very good. 

From the diary of events already referred to, Ranjit 
seems to have been a hard-worked monarch. For though 
he had able lieutenants he never refused to shoulder the 
burdens of royalty and we find him spending the whole 
day from the early morning to the end of the first quarter 
of the nig ht engaged in consultations with ministers, in 
receiving Nazarana, in passing orders, in checking accounts 
172— I290B 
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and in making enquiries about the army and holding reviews 
of his troops. He often accompanied his generals and 
soldiers to distant expeditions. 

Ranjit's was merely one life’s work and had many 
defects. First of all, he had neither been able, nor 
thought it necessary, to destroy the last vestiges of 
feudalism. While he had destroyed the power of the Misl 
leaders, he had created feudatories and farmers-general from 
amongst his trusted officials. Many of his officials enjoyed 
the revenues of vast tracts and Saamat Ali in his ‘ ‘ Si\hs 
and Ajghans" had given us a list of such feudatories and 
of the big revenue-farmers like Golab Singh and Sawan 
Mull of Multan. These people, raised very high, wished to 
rise higher yet and thus jeopardised the fortunes of the state 
and ultimately the different factions working within the 
state contributed to its weakening and ultimate downfall 
within a decade of the Maharaja’s death. But the short 
existence of his state does not take away the credit of build- 
ing up a big monarchy from him. Ranjit had to work with 
very imperfect material and he himself had a clear notion of 
the weakness of his system. Perhaps he had foreseen the 
quarrels which broke out within the state, the demoralisation 
of his army and successful encroachment of the British power. 
These things were fated to take place and his best advice at 
the time of his death given to his son was ignored. Several 
factions arose namely, the faction of the Sindhinwallas who 
became the champions of the ultra-Sikh ascendancy to the 
exclusion of his Dogra brothers. The outburst of Sikh fanati- 
cism led to the destruction of the discipline in the army and 
some of Ranjit’s successors not only proved inefficient but inca- 
pable of understanding and handling the situation. To these 
causes must be attributed the downfall of the Sikh state at 
Lahore, and not to the defects of Ranjit’s system directly. 
He was great as the builder of a state and the creator of an 
administrative system and a fine army. He deserves praise 
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for all this and a historian who passes adverse judgment on 
him for the non-endurance of his system proves only his 
short-sightedness. It is no use denouncing the maker of a 
fortune if his prodigal sons squander it away within a short 
period. A state created in the midst of constant wars and 
turmoils could only survive if the policy of its maker was 
followed by a series of able successors. But there was a 
fatalism which put an end to the life of his grandson, 
Naunehal, a prince of great promise whose life was cut short 
by an accident and with his death the future of Sikh 
monarchy was sealed. Ranjit s fear that “Sab lal ho jaiga" 
(everything on the map of India will be coloured red) proved 
to be too true. 
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THE KASHMIR REBELLION AND THE 
TRIAL OF RAJA LAL SINGH 

Dr. Indubhushan Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

Calcutta University 

By Article 4 of the Treaty of Lahore, concluded on the 
9th of March, 1846, Maharaja Dalip Singh “ceded to the 
Honorable Company, in perpetual sovereignty, as equivalent 
of one crore of rupees, all his forts, territories, rights, and 
interests, in the hill countries which are situate between the 
rivers Beas and Indus, including the provinces of Kashmir 
and Hazara.” And by a separate treaty with Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, the East India Company, in return for 
seventy-five lacs of rupees, “transferred and made over, for 
ever, m independent possession, to the said Maharaja Gulab 
Singh, and the heirs male of his body, all the billy or moun- 
tainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the east- 
ward of the river Indus, and westward of the river Ravi, 
including Chamba and excluding Lahul, being part of the 
territory ceded to the British Government by the Lahore 
State, according to the provisions of Article 4 of the treaty 
of Lahore, dated 9th M 2 uch, 1846. 

In the matter of the actual transfer of the territories to 
Gulab Singh no difficulty seems to have been anticipated. 
Gulab Singh might have been a bit anxious about the pro- 
vinces other than Kashmir, for immediately after the com- 
pletion of the treaty he urged upon the Darbar to put him 
in possession of them ; but so far as Kashmir was con- 
cerned Gulab Singh was confident that his occupation of the 
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province would be accomplished without any difHcu!ty. He 
declared that there was a perfect understanding between 
him and Sheik Mohiuddin, the Sikh Governor of Kashmir, 
and even when the latter died early in April and was 
succeeded by his son Sheik Imamuddin, Gulab Singh 
assured the British officers that there would be no difficulty 
because the son, like the father, would equally act in his 
interest. Accordingly, Maharaja Gulab Singh confidently 
sent Dewan Lakhpat Rai with a few regiments to take 
possession of the Province. ^ 

But Gulab Singh’s anticipations were destined to receive 
a rude shock. At first all went well and Lakhpat Rai with 
his regiments was put in possession of Hari Parbat, the 
principal fort in the capital. But soon it seems there 
appeetred a hitch, and Gulab Singh’s negotiations with 
Imamuddin proving fruitless, he sent reinforcements under 
his Vizier Rutnoo to the support of Lakhpat Rai. “At the 
same time Maharaja Gulab Singh seems to have made some 
demands upon Sheik Imamuddin, which the latter resisted ; 
and the Sheik, under pretext of collecting balances of 
revenue, and requiring a receipt and acquittance from 
Lakhpat Rai, delayed from week to week his departure from 
Kashmir.” In the meantime the Lahore Darbar, being con 
tinually pressed to make over the transferred territories and to 
cause the removal of Sheik Imamuddin, “sent a special and 
pressing order by the hands of Dewan Hakim Rai and 
Vakeel Sohan Lai, peremptorily directing him to make over 
the district to the Maharaja, and to repair to Lahore, where 
his account would be adjusted.” But these messengers 
c^une by an unnecessarily circuitous way and when they at 
last reached Rajourie the collision had already occurred. 
Lakhpat Rai had been slain and Gulab Singh's forces had 
been dispersed. Sheik Imamuddin was thus in open rebel- 


^ Cunningham, History of the Sikhs (Garrett's Edition), Appendix 34 and 36. 
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lion and he is said to have issued a proclamation to the 
effect that Maharaja Dalip Singh was the Sovereign of Kash- 
mir and that he himself was the Maharaja’s Suhahdar.^ 

It seems that the rebellion soon spread among the 
Muhammadan Hill Rajas in the neighbourhood of Keishmir. 
From a letter written by the son of the Raja of Rajourie to his 
father, it appears that all the Mussalman tribes of the hills 
rose in favour of the Sheik, who also took steps to induce 
the Khyberees and the Eusoof-Zyes to move on the right 
bank of the Indus ; while on the side of Ladak as well, he 
employed emissaries to induce the population to rise against 
Gulab Singh. Indeed, the Governor-General apprehended 
that “the Sheik will very naturally take every means to 
support himself, by an appeal to Mussalman hopes, and 
religious fanaticism. 

But the Sheik’s enemies were not idle. The Lahore 
Darbar had already sent Sardar Uttar Singh Man, with other 
officers, to bring the Sheik away and soon afterwards, under 
insistent pressure from the Governor-General, it sent a body 
of troops under Sardar Tej Singh and another under Chutter 
Singh and Sher Singh to the assistance of the Maharaja. 
The Governor-General had also ordered six regiments of 
Native Infantry, two regiments of irregular Cavalry and 
twelve field guns under Brigadier Wheeler, to be held in 
readiness to march from jullundhar to Jummo, for the 
purpose of protecting the Maharaja’s rear.'* 

Such was the state of affairs near about the middle of 
September, 1846, when suddenly a new complexion was 
given to the whole affair by what transpired in an interview 
between Lieutenant Edwardes, the Assistant Political Agent 
and Puran Chand, the val^il of Sheik Imamuddin. 
Lieutenant Eldwardes wrote to say that “the Sheik’s Vakeel, 

S Cunningham, op. cit. 

3 The Governor-General to the Secret Committee, Punjab Papers, 1847, No, 4. 

« Ibid. 
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Puran Chand, repeatedly asserted that his master, the Sheik, 
had been secretly instigated in his resistance to the Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in Kashmir by communications sent to him by 
the Vizier Lai Singh, and that the Sheik possessed letters 
to this effect, written by the Vakeel, and signed by Raja 
Lai Singh at Lahore/’ It is said that by the same post 
from Lahore information was received by the Governor- 
General to the effect “that the Maharani had held a confi- 
dential conversation with Bhai Ram Singh, explaining to 
him her position and that of the Vizier, and attaching the 
greatest importance to the recovery of letters addressed to 
the Sheik by the Vizier, on the subject of Kashmir.” We 
are not sure as to what value to attach to this last piece of 
information, particularly as we are told nothing teghrding 
its source but the communication of Lieutenant Edwardes 
was by itself sufficiently serious. The Governor-General 
observes : “ These reports, received from different 

quarters, combined with the delays and evasions of 
the Vizier during the preceding five months ; his failure 
to depute the persons to Kashmir, pointed out by the 
Political Agent as the most proper to be sent to the 
Sheik ; and the slow progress towards Kashmir made by the 
two Sikh emissaries, Dewan Htikim F^ai and Vakeel Sohan 
Lai, sent, at last, by the Darbar, after the reiterated represen- 
tations of the Agent, were circumstances calculated to excite 
a just suspicion that the Vizier Lai Singh was implicated in 
the Sheik’s misconduct, secretly encouraging the Lahore 
Governor of Kashmir to resist the orders publicly sent to him 
by his Government, to withdraw from the province, deliver- 
ing up the country to the Maharaja, in pursuance of the 
Treaty.”® 

In the opinion of the Governor-General, the question 
thus was no longer merely that of a recalcitrant Provincial 


5 Punjab Papers, 1847, No, 4. 
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Governor putting obstacles to the transfer of Kashmir to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh, but that of the Sikh Darbar or at 
least its Vizier, trying clandestinely to prevent the fulfilment 
of one of the most important provisions of the late Treaty. 
Instructions were consequently sent to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lawrence “ to spare no efforts to ascertain the truth of the 
declarations made by the Sheik’s Vakeel to Lieutenant 
Edwardes,” and at the same time extra military precau- 
tions were undertaken. Forces were kept ready at Lahore 
and Ferozepore to move, if necessary, at the shortest 
notice. 

Meanwhile, the operations against Imamuddin were being 
pushed on with vigour and on the 19th of October the Raja 
of Rajoutie in person submitted himself to the British 
authorities and to Maharaja Gulab Singh. The Governor- 
General was gratified and wrote : “ This chief is not only at 
the head of one of the most powerful Mussalman tribes in the 
hills on the Punjab side of the Pir Pinjal Pass into Kashmir, 
but has the reputation of being a leader of well-established 
energy and decision of character. His secession from Sheik 
Imamuddin could not fail to have a strong influence in 
inducing the other Muhammadan Chiefs to forsake the 
Sheik's cause, and 1 have every reason to believe that the 
greater portion of these petty chiefs have already withdrawn 
their forces and retired to their homes.”'* The Sheik must 
have all along realised the hopelessness of his position, the 
more so now, when his adherents were deserting him and his 
enemies were converging upon him. From a letter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, dated the 24th October, it 
appears that ‘‘ in addition to the force under Sardar Tej 
Singh, a body of Sikh troops under Sardar Chutter Singh and 
Sher Singh, from Rawalpindi had passed Punch, and were 
marching towards Sardar Tej Singh, for the purpose of 

® The Govern or-Gener£tl lo the Secret Cominittee» Punjab Papers, 1847, 
No. 6. 
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entering Kashmir, as near as it may be practicable to the 
force under the latter, instead of advancing into Kashmir by 
the Baramula Pass, thereby effecting a concentration of the 
Sikh forces. A portion of the force under Maharaja Gulab 
Singh had united with the Sikh force under Tej Singh at 
Thanah. The British force, which mcurched from the 
Jalandhar under Brigadier Wheeler, had crossed to the right 
bank of the Chcnab River, and that which had marched from 
Lahore, under Major-General Sir J. Littler, remained on the 
left bank of the Chenab, ready in twenty-four 
hours to form a junction with Brigadier Wheeler, and 
advance on Bhimbar or Nowshera, whenever required to do 
so.” According to Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence these 
combined forces amounted to about 30,000 men arid were 
undoubtedly more than a match for Sheik Imamuddin." 

indeed, it seems that the Sheik was giving up the hght. 
He had already stopped all hostile operations against the fort 
of Hari Parbat, occupied by Gulab Singh’s troops and had 
formally declared his submission to the Lahore Government 
and his intention of surrendering himself to Lieutenant 
Edwardes, who was accompanying the troops of the 
Maharaja. Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence wrote on the 25th 
of October to the effect that the Sheik had delivered up the 
fort of Sher Ghurree and the town of Kashmir to Vizier 
Rutnoo, the officer of Maheuraja Gulab Singh in charge of 
Hari Parbat and that he was already leaving Kashmir. 
Imamuddin surrendered himself to the Governor-General’s 
Agent at Thanah on the 1st November and, on the 9th, 
Maharaja Gulab Singh entered the capital and formally 
occupied Kashmir. Thus ended the rebellion of Sheik 
Imamuddin.” 

The Sheik, however, had surrendered on a promise tJ)at 
his conduct in opposing the fulfilment of the Treaty between 

^ Punjab Papers, 1847, No. 6. 

* The Govcrnof-Gcneral to the Secret Commiltee, Punjab Paper?, 1847, No. 7. 

173-/2908 
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the Lahore and British Governments should be fully and 
impartially enquired into and he had already placed in the 
hands of Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence three original docu- 
ments in support of his contention that he had all throughout 
been acting under orders from the Lahore Government of 
which he was a servant. The Governor-General lost no time 
in redeeming the promise and sent Frederick Currie, Secre- 
tetry to the Government of India, to Lahore, on a special 
mission as his representative, to arrange primarily the pro- 
mised enquiry. In his letter to the said Secretary, the 
Govenor-General fully explains the implications of the pro- 
posed enquiry and the seriousness of the issues involved. He 
writes : “ The first question which will require your imme- 
diate attention, will be an investigation into the conduct of 
Sheik Imamuddin, in resisting, by force of arms, the execu- 
tion of the Lahore Treaty, relating to the cession of the 
Province of Kashmir. The line of defence which he has 
adopted, by asserting that he has acted in obedience to the 
orders of the Lahore Government, of which he was the 
servant, will indirectly, but substantially, place the Vizier 

Raja Lai Singh on his trial The result, however, of the 

investigation, will probably produce important consequences 
as affecting the Government of which the Ranee is the head 
as Regent, and Raja Lai Singh the Vizier. If it be proved 
that the Vizier secretly encouraged the Sheik to violate the 
Treaty which the Lahore Darbar was bound faithfully to 
carry into effect, the immediate consequence of this betrayal 
of duty to the Maharaja Dalip Singh, and of good faith to 
the British Government, will be the deposition of the Vizier. 
If the authenticity of the documents produced by the Sheik, 
in palliation of his own criminal conduct, be disproved, that 
individual must take the consequences of his own mis- 
deeds.. .. The conviction of the Lahore Government in 
being implicated in gross and violent infraction of the Lahore 
Treaty, might, if pushed to the extreme li^it of our right, 
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lead to very serious consequences; but it is not my intention 
to make the Lahore State responsible for the misconduct of 
one or more individuals, when there is every reason to 
believe that the misconduct is to be attributed to personal 
hatred of the Maharaja Gulab Singh, and not to any political 
combination to violate the Treaty with the British Govern- 
ment. The individuals, however, who may be implicated 
must be held responsible for their conduct in this transaction, 
whatever may have been the original object of the intrigue.”® 
it will thus be seen that though the proposed investigation 
was ostensibly concerned with the misdeeds of Sheik Imam- 
uJdin, it was in reality to be a trial of Raja Lai Singh and 
the Darbcur. 

The Governor-General was anxious that the enquiry 
should be conducted in such a manner that there should be 
no ground for suspicion in any quarter as to the fairness of 
the proceeding, and he especially enjoined on the Secretary to 
devise, in consultation with Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, a 
mode of trial which would be the least open to objection. 
On the 2nd of December, the Secretary wrote : ‘‘1 have con- 
sulted with Lieutenant' Colonel Lawrence, C.B., and with 
Mr. J. Lawrence, upon this subject, and we have deter- 
mined that it is impossible to associate any of the members 
of the Darbar with us as judges of the conduct of Sheik 
Imamuddin. His plea and grounds of defence are known to 
all ; and they directly implicate the Darbar ; the matter at 
issue being, whether he was, or was not, acting in accor- 
dance to their instructions in forcibly opposing the occupation 
of Kashmir by Maharaja Gulab Singh, and in raising the 
rebellion in that province. Neither could we associate with 
us other chiefs not members of the Darbar. In the first place, 
this would be calling on the subjects of the Lahore State to 

• The Governoi -General to Frederick Currie, Secretary to the Government of 
India, Punjab Papers, 1847, No. 8. 
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sit in judgement on the acts of their Government, and in the 
next, it would be impossible to find any Chief who is not a 
friend or enemy of the Vizier, and interested either in his 
conviction or acquittal. The only mode of fairly redeeming 
the promise under which Sheik Imamuddin surrendered, 
and of doing impartial justice to all, appears to us to be, that 
the Sheik’s conduct and defence should be investigated by a 
tribunal of British Officers, in the presence of the parties 
interested in the result of the trial.*’ Accordingly, an all- 
British tribunal was constituted with Frederick Currie, the 
Secretary, as President, and Major-General Littler, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, Mr. John Lawrence, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Goldie as members. The enquiry opened 
on the 3rd of December, 1846. 

The Court assembled in Mr. Currie’s darbar-tent before 
sixty-five principal Sikh Chiefs, exclusive of followers and 
Vakils. Mr. Currie opened the proceedings and liien 
asked Sheik Imamuddin to state his case. The Sheik 
said : 

“ Puran Chand, my Vakeel, wrote twice to me from 
Lahore, to say that if through my means Kashmir should 
still remain with the Lahore Darbar, and did not pass into 
possession of Maharaja Gulab Singh, it would be well for 
me. 1 said, that unless 1 received a written document to 
this effect, 1 could take no steps in the matter ; it wets not 
sufficient for Puran Chand to write ; Raja Lai Singh or the 
Deurbar must write. Accordingly, 1 did receive written orders, 
through Puran Chand, and 1 have since given in the originals 
to Colonel Lawrence, Agent to the Governor-General. Upon 
the arrival of the petrwana from the Darbeir of Lahore 1 
showed it to my officers, and by their advice fired a salute in 
honour of it.” 


The Secretary to the Government of Intlla, on a special missio ri to Lahorci to 
th ; G Y/.^rnor-GeneraI, — Punjab Papers, 1847, No, 8 (Enciosure 3). 
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The documents were then produced and they were 
identified by Sheik Imamuddm. The first purported to be a 
parwana from the Lahore Darbar, bearing the Seal of Maha- 
raja Dalip Singh and the sign manual of Raja Lai Singh, to 
officers and soldiers under the command of Sheik Imam- 
uddin. It said : “This order is now sent to you, and after 
receiving it, you will remain with the Governor Sheik Imam- 
uddin Khan Bahadur, doing the work of the State ; and 
whenever he returns to the presence, you shall be kept on in 
service as before. Have no fear, therefore, but remain with 
the person in question. This is an Imperative order. Consider 
your welfare as my care.” {Dated 15th of Sawan, 1903, 
which is equivalent to 28th of July, 1846). The letter was in 
the handwriting of Ratan Chand, the Munshi of the Darbar, 
but the last sentence was in a different hand. Together 
with this parwana was sent an c^rarnama or deed of pro- 
mise, signed by Raja Lai Singh, in which the Vizier pro- 
mised to protect the Sheik against the British Government 
and he was given a further guarantee that “whatever 
allowance either he, or his jagheerdarce horsemen or the 
Sheik, his late father, received from the Lahore Government, 
the same jugheers, and somethings added to them, as a 
reward for service, shall be assigned him in the Lahore 
territory.” This e\rarnama was in the handwriting of Puran 
Chand. The third document, also in the handwriting of 
Puran Chand, purported to be a letter written by the Vizier 
Lai Singh to Sheik Imamuddin. The Vizier refers to the in- 
gratitude and want of faith exhibited by Gulab Singh towards 
the Lahore Sark.ar and exhorts the Sheik to inflict upon him 
a due chastisement. He further assures the Sheik that he 
need have no misgivings as to the con-sequences and informs 
him that for the Sheik’s security and confidence, a separate 
written guarantee has already been sent.“ These three docu- 


Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Papers, 1847, p. 29. 
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ments, together with the evidence of Ratan Chand, Puran 
Chand and Dewan Hakim Rai, constituted practically 
the whole of the case against Raja Lai Singh. Ratan 
Chand, the munshi, deposed that document No. I, 
viz : the tasilinama to the troops, was written by him 
at Raja Lai Singh’s order, that the Raja signed it in 
his presence and that the Maharaja's seal was affixed by 
Bakshi Mohar Singh. He also explained how the 
handwriting other than his own crept into the document but 
as this tasilinama was admitted by Raja Lai Singh, Ratan 
Chand’s evidence, after all, was not of much importance. 

Next comes the deposition of Puran Chand. He was 
the motmid or the confidential agent of Sheik Imamuddin at 
the Court of Lahore and corroborated his master's statements 
in almost every detail. He said that by Raja Lai Singh’s 
order he had sent some letters to the Sheik intimating to him 
the Raja’s desire that he should oppose Raja Gulab Singh’s 
occupation of Kashmir and on the Sheik's demanding a 
written order, wrote at the Raja’s dictation the documents 
Nos. 2 and 3, and sent them to the Sheik at Kashmir. He 
said emphatically that the signatures in those documents were 
the Raja’s and that these had been put in his presence. He 
was then asked to explain the discrepancies in the dates of 
the three documents. (The tasilinama or the parWana to the 
troops was dated the 15th Sawan, 1903; the el^rarnama or 
the deed of promise, the 1 2th Sawan ; and the personal letter, 
the 13lh Sawan). Puran Chand said : “ the ekr 2 trnama was 
written by the Raja’s order one day, and it was intended that 
another should be written to go along with it. But some 
other important business called the Raja, which prevented 
him. Next day, by the Raja’s instructions, the letter was 

written and signed After the letter was written, 

and before it was despatched, I received the parwana from 


Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Papers, 1847, p. 32. 
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the Sheik, saying it would be necessary to have a tasilinama 
for the troops. 1 represented this to the Raja, when he 
ordered Ratan Chand to write one before me, and then the 
three papers were sent off together.” Puran Chand was also 
asked as to what, in his opinion, was the object of the Raja 
and he said that he believed that the reason for the Raja’s 
conduct might have been “the enmity which has so long 
existed between the Raja and Gulab Singh. He wished lo 
create disturbances that might prevent Gulab Singh from 
getting possession of the province.” 

Lastly, we have to consider the evidence of Dewan Hakim 
Rai. It has already been seen that, owing to the insistent 
demands of the British political officers, Hakim Rai was sent 
by the Darbar to Kashmir, as a special emissary to bring the 
Sheik away. He was accompanied by a oai(il from the 
Agency who was to take him by the nearest route through 
Jammu. Hakim Rai stated that he had two different instruc- 
tions, one open and written, and the other, verbal and secret. 
He was charged with delivery to Sheik Imamuddin of a 
parwana from the Darbar, written by Dewan Dina Nath, ask- 
ing the Sheik peremptorily to cease all operations and come 
away from Kashmir ; whereas he had secret instructions from 
Raja Lai Singh that he was to delay on the way as long as 
possible and to aid and assist the Sheik in his opposition lo 
the occupation of Kashmir by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 
Consequently, when the Agency val^il, Sohan Lai urged him 
to take the shortest route via jummo, he waited for the Raja’s 
instructions and when these arrived he took the circuitous 
route through Bhimber, Nowshera, and Rajourie. Two of 
these letters written by the Raja were produced by the witness. 
The result was that Hakim Rai “took twenty days in reaching 
Rajourie, which he could easily have done in seven, and did 
not reach that place untill the rebellion had broken out.” 

Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Papers, 1847, p. 33, 

54 Ibid., p, 36, 
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This was practically the whole of the evidence on which 
the case against the Raja rested. The defence case was put 
before the Court by Dewan Dina Nath, the main points of 
which are summarised in tlie Minutes as follows : 

1st. That forgeries are very common, and have caused 
great trouble in the Punjab therefore it is not unlikely that 
the documents now produced are false. 

2ndly. That it is incredible that the Raja, after signing 
and agreeing to the Treaty between the two Governments 
made at Lahore last year, should do anything in contraven- 
tion of its terms. 

3rdly. That it is not at all likely the Raja would employ 
Puran Chand to write secret letters of such importance to the 
Sheik. 

4thly. That Sheik was at one time ready to come 
away, in obedience to the Darbar's orders, and mote to say 
so ; if after that he rebelled, he did so on his own account. 

It was further submitted that “ from the date of conclu- 
ding the Treaty, the Darbar had at once set themselves to 
work to carry into effect its provisions, and that in no 
instance had anything been done in opposition thereto t that 
in regard to Kashmir, measures iiad been taken to put the 
officers of the Maharaja Gulab Singh in possession of the 
province. And with regard to the evidence of I lakim Rai, 
the defence proceeded to state that “ several par wanas had 
been sent to that officer from the Darbar to hasten on his way, 
and perform the service' on which he had been sent to bring 
the Sheik away.*’ Some of these were produced and Hakim 
Rai admitted their authenticity. The defence thereupon 
urged that “ Hakim Rai having, contrary to the orders of the 
Darbar, made culpable delay in proceeding to Kashmir, had 
concocted the story of secret instructions to exculpate him- 
self.’”'’' The defence concluded with the suggestion that the 

IS Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Papers, 1847, p. 33. 

IS Ibid., p. 3f>. 
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whole thing was ‘‘one of the machinations of Maharaj'a 
Gulab Singh, whose creature the Sheik was, and had always 
been, and that this infamous plot was contrived by the 
Maharaja for the destruction of the Darbar.” 

The defence had very strongly urged that “it was never 
the custom of the Darbar, or Vizier, to send an order or 
important communication to a principal in the handwriting of 
his conhdential agent ; but usually the Darbar Munshis only 
wrote these orders or communications, but that sometimes 
other parties, but never, the agents of the parties addressed.” 
This was an exceedingly important point, because if what the 
defence stated was true, it would have thrown a good deal of 
doubt as regards the authenticity of documents Nos. 2 and 3, 
which were in the handwriting of Puran Chand and who, as 
we know, was the confidential agent of the Sheik. Conse- 
quently, Puran Chand and Sheik Imamuddin were re- 
examined and the point enquired into in some detail. 
Questioned on this matter, Ratan Chand, the Darbar Munshi, 
had stated that it was, no doubt, more usual for all orders 
and communications between the Raja and the Chiefs to be 
written by the official secretaries but this w^as not invariably 
so. It was not unusual for a moimid to write a letter 
addressed to his Chief where the parties had confidence in 
each other and he added that it was well-known to everybody 
that Puran Chand was in the habit of doing so. He was 
constantly present with the Raja and was a man trusted by 
the latter.*'* Puran Chand himself had also stated that though 
a few communications might have been written by other 
munshis, in general all such from the Raja to the Sheik were 
written by him. To meet the point raised by Dewan Dina 
Nath more effectively, the Sheik placed before the Court a 
letter, addressed to him a long while ago by the Raja, which 
was also in the handwriting of Puran Chand. On being 

Minutes of the Court Enquiry, Punjab Papers, 1847, pp. 36-37, 

^8 Ihid,, p, 32* 
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shown the paper, Raja Lai Singh recognised it as authentic. 
The Sheik further said that he had placed two others with 
Colonel Lawrence at Thanah and that there must be many 
others among his papers.’^ He then suggested that Puran 
Chand might be re-examined as to the important matters in 
which letters had been written by him in the name of the 
Raja, and as to the extent to which the Raja trusted him. 
Puran Chand was thereupon recalled and in reply to the 
Court’s query stated that, if the Court so desired, he could 
easily prove that he had been employed by the Raja, before 
this, in other affairs much more important and secret even 
than the Kashmir rebellion — e.g., in the negotiations 
between Raja Lai Singh and Maharaja Gulab Singh, to 
murder the Vizier Hira Singh and Pandit Jalla — and that 
the letters from the Raja in this connection as well were 
written by him."'’ The Court he] J that the contention of the 
defence had signally failed. 

It appears that the judgment of the Court was, to a very 
great exieat, determined by what they thought of the 
pariVaiia to t’he troops c\nd its implications. It has already 
been seen that the Raja acknowledged this document as 
genuine. On being asked as to why he sent it, the Raja 
replied that “ Puran Chand informed him that the troops 
were out of heart ; and though the Sheik was willing to come 
away, yet he could not come by himself, and the troops 
would not come away with him, unless they were assured of 
their pay by the Lahore Darbar.’’ The Raja was further 
asked, whether, when he found that this parwana had 
been misunderstood by the soldiers, he sent another explain- 
ing to them that the meaning of the former one was not 
that they should oppose Gulab Singh but that they should 
come away with the Sheik, the Raja replied that he did 
not.“^ The Court observes. 

Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Papers, 1847, p. 36. 
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The perwana is in the handwriting of Ratan Chand> the 
Oarbar Munshi. Its authenticity is proved by the writer, 
admitted by the Raja. It is a remarkable document.. .This 
was stated by the Raja, on its being produced, to be the 
only document addressed by him to the troops in Kashmir, 

either before or after the rebellion The Raja states that 

it was written at the request of Puran Chand, who told him 

that the Sheik asked for a document to assure the troops 

but the purport of the perwana is quite different, it does not 
direct the troops to leave Kashmir, and accompany the Sheik 
to Lahore. It directs them to remain with the Sheik in the 
performance of service at his bidding and to have no 
apprehension. What assurance and cncourag*- mem ' could 
the troops require to cerne to Lahore for their pay? 

But if such was the purport and intent of the perw'ana 
why was its existence studiously kept secret from the 
political officers at Lahore, who were in daily conimunic ation 
with the Raja about the evacuation of Kashmir, wffien every 
minute circumstance in connection with the affairs of 
Kashmir, was constantly discussed? On the arrival of this 
perw'ana a salute was fired by the troops. Shortly after- 
wards the rebellion broke out, and these troops did perform 
service with the Sheik at his bidding, by attacking the 
troops of Maharaja Gulab Singh, killing the V’izier Lakhpat 
Rai, and putting themselves in open rebellion in the 
province. 

If the Raja did not intend this to be the result of his 
perwana, he would assuredly have sent another, explaining 
what he did mean, and ordering the troops to come away, 
in direct terms ; but he admits that he sent the troops no 
other communication. If he did not mean the rebellion to 
be the result of his order, he is still responsible for such 
result when he took no means to counteract it. It is 
altogether impossible, however, to believe, that a document 
so worded^ independently of other circumstances, was 
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intended to be understood by the troops that they were 
merely to return to Lahore. If it were am obscurely worded 
document, which it is not, its meaning must be judged by 
the result it produced. 

The Raja states that his perwana to the troops was sent 
to Sheik Imamuddin, at his request. It could not possibly 
have gone alone. It must have been accompanied by some 
perwana or letter to the Sheik, apprizing him of its having 
been sent, and of its purport. The Sheik produces the 
letter, which he says accompanied it, and which, if true, 
explains distinctly the meaning of the perwana and the 
transaction. The Raja denies the authenticity of this letter, 
but does not produce or refer to any other ; and as some 
letter must exist, and the Raja has no other to adduce, it is 
but fair to the Sheik, and in accordance with reason, to 
suppose that the one produced by the Sheik is the 'true one. 

The letter and ekrarnama, moreover, have all the 
appearance of authenticity, and their seals of being genuine ; 
prima jacie, there is nothing but the improbability of the 
transaction, to throw doubt upon them — the fact of the 
transaction is established independently of them by the 
perwana. All circumstances favour the belief of their 
authenticity, and the only attempt made by the Darbar to 
establish their invalidity has signally failed. Supposing the 
letter and ekrarnama to be true, the perwana to the troops 
is quite intelligible, and all is in keeping. Assuming them 
false, and the Raja’s story true, the perwana, and the reasons 
for writing it, are altogether inexplicable. ’ ’ 

It will thus be seen that the parwana to the troops form- 
ed the decisive factor in determining the Court’s judgment. 
They, no doubt, also laid stress on the ^act that the evidence 
of Puran Chand and the Sheik, as might be expected, tallied 
in every particular and that the former gave his evidence 
v^th all the appearance of its being true. And as regards 

® Minutes of the Court of Enquiry, Punjab Papp, 1847, pp. 39-40. 
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the evidence of Hakim Rai, they observe : “ The written 

orders to go by Bhimber and Rajourie, and not as the 
political Agent directed, by Jummo, and the unaccountable 
delay in reaching Rajourie and Kashmir, tend to confirm the 
statement which he makes, that he received secret orders 
from the Raja, contrary to those which were given openly 
by the Darbar.” The Court conclude : “ Upon full deli- 

beration and consideration of the evidence and statements 
referred to above, we are unanimously of opinion that it is 
established and proved, that the Vizier, Raja Lai Singh, did 
encourage Sheik imamuddin to excite disturbance in 
Kashmir, and to oppose the occupation of the province by 
Maharaj Gulab Singh : and that he did encourage the' troops 
in I he province to aid Sheik Imamuddin in the late 
rebellion. We do not find it proved that the other members 
of the Darbar were participators with the Raja Lai Singh in 
the above proceeding, or cognizant thereof." 

On an impartial consideration of the facts of the case, it 
cannot be said that the judgment was undeserved. The 
only point in the Raja’s favour was, as the Court pointed 
out, the improbability of the transaction. It was almost 
insane to expect that such a scheme could have any chance 
against the united opposition of Gulab Singh, the British 
Government and the Darbar. It thus appears that the 
Vizier s hatred of Gulab Singh had practically blinded him 
and he perhaps hoped against hope, as he wrote in his 
letter to Sheik Imamuddin, that “ if Gulab Singh made 
but one false step, he would not be able to re-establish 
himself again.’’ 

The sequel of the matter is well-known. On being 
informed of the decision of the Court of Enquiry, the 
Governor-General demanded the immediate deposition of 
the Vizier. He was further to be placed in the custody of 


* Minutes of the Court of Enquiry. Punjab Papers, 1847, pp. 40-41, 
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the British officer in charge at Ferozpore, whence the Raja 
was to be conveyed to such a place of residence in the 
interior of Hindusthan as the Governor-General might 
decide. The Lahore Government promptly complied and 
then negotiations were started to settle the future relations 
of the two Governments. As a result, the Treaty of Lahore 
was modified by the Agreement concluded at Bhyrowal on 
the 16th December, 1846, and the British Government 
virtually assumed the protectorate of the Punjab. 

But this review of the affair cannot be closed without a 
few observations oa the part played by Sheik imamuddin. 
Was his conduct as straightforward as he professed ? Was 
he really the devoted state official, determined to carry out, 
at all costs, the orders of his superiors ? On this aspect of 
the matter the Court made no observations and we may 
therefore take it that they accepted without reserve the 
Sheik’s professions regarding the position that he took up. 
But several considerations lead us to think that the matter 
might not have been so simple as that. 

In course of the defence put forward on behalf of the 
Darbar, Dewan Dina Nath stated that from the very date of 
the conclusion of the Treaty the Darbar had at once set 
themselves to the task of carrying its provisions into effect. 
Several parwanas had been sent to the Sheik, as early as 
April and May, directing him to make over the province and 
the forts. These the Sheik admitted and he also acknow- 
ledged the authenticity of an arzi which he himself sent to the 
Darbar on the 1st of Baisakh, stating his readiness to obey 
but ** urging the difficulties of settling his accounts with the 
Maharaja, and making the neccessary arrangements in accor- 
dance with the Treaty, and requesting a few months’ 
delay.” Thus it will be seen that the Sheik had been trying 
to prolong his stay in Kashmir for a few months yet, what- 
ever might be the reason that he advanced in its favour. 

Minutes of tKe Court of Enquiry, Punjab Bap^rs, Id47, p. 38. 
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Secondly, it should be noted that Puran Chand must 
have informed the Sheik that in suggesting opposition to 
Gulab Singh, Raja Lai Singh was acting alone and that the 
Darbar, as a whole, had no inkling of the affair. He must 
have realised that the course he was pursuing was a des- 
perate one. It must have been plain to him that continued 
resistance for any length of time, against the combined 
forces of the British, Gulab Singh and the Darbar, was out 
of the question, particularly after the so recent debacles of 
Firozshahar and Sobraon, and he must also have been aweure 
that in case of failure, which was more or less inevitable, it 
was extremely doubtful whether Raja Lai Singh alone would 
be able to save him from the consequences of his acts. Still 
he followed the line of action suggested by the Vizier and 
the reason he gives is that as a subordinate officer he was 
bound to follow the orders of his superior. 

It therefore becomes necessary to enquire into his antece- 
dents and see what type of an officer he was. “ Mohiuddin, 
his father, began life as a shoemaker ; he was a man of no 
family, character, or influence ; but. being possessed of 
those talents for intrigue and self- aggrandisement, which 
was more likely to stand him in stead, in such a Government 
and society as that of the Sikhs in the Punjab, he contrived, 
with the assistance of the Dogras and more particularly of 
Gulab Singh, to raise himself from poverty and obscurity to a 
state of some eminence and of vast wealth. About 1839, under 
the auspices, and by the instrumentality, of the Maharaja, 
Sheik Mohiuddin was appointed to the Government of the 
Kashmir district, and his son, Imnmuddin, to that of the 
Jalandhcir Doab. Sheik Mohiuddin was to have accounted 
to the Durbar for twenty lacs of Kashmir rupees per annum, 
of which six lacs were to be allowed him for the maintenance 
of troops, and the balance, fourteen lacs was to be paid 
into the Lahore treasury. The Sheik’s payments at Lahore 
;ire stated not to have exceeded six lacs per annum since 
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he assumed the government, and part of which he had 
remitted in shawl goods. No accounts have been rendered 
during the whole seven years. The same statement of 
short payments, and failure to render any account for seven 

a 

years’ collections is equally applicable to Sheik Imamuddin, 
in respect of the Jalandhar Doab.”"'" Further, it is said that 
the Sheiks are known to have sent across the Sutlej upwards 
of a crore of rupees, in specie, shortly before the outbreak 
of the first Anglo-Sikh war. Such an officer was Imamud- 
din, who, like his father, had made it his main business, 
during the last seven years, to enrich himself at the expense 
of the Government he served. But he now suddenly 
develops an almost meticulous zeal in obeying the orders 
of his superiors. It is difficult to believe that he followed 
the line of action suggested by the Vizier unless it suited 
his own interests. 

The Sheik was deeply in arrears to the Lahore Govern- 
ment both in respect of Kashmir and Jalandhar and the 
Sikh Government was speaking of an adjustment of accounts. 
** The Sheik was doubtless placed in a position of much 
difficulty in regard to securing the whole of his ill-gotten 
wealth. He is believed still to have much in Kashmir ; 
the locality of which, and all the circumstances under which 
it was obtained, are doubtless well known to the Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, who was bent on appropriating it if possible. 
When the Sheik was in this very uncomfortable predicament 
the secret suggestions of the Vizier arrived. The Sheik 
asked for vsnritten orders and fell in with the line of action 
proposed by the Vizier. He perhaps hoped that under 
the cover of the rebellion he would somehow remove his 
treasures away from Kashmir and would further demand 
a relaxation from the Lahore Darhar in the matter of arrears 


^ The Govemor.Genetal to the Secret Committee, Punjab, Papers, 1847, No. 3. 
» Ibid. 
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on the plea of loss and suffering. Further, from a question 
put by the Court of Enquiry to Puran Chand, it appears 
that Sheik Imamuddin had also sent an emissary to Simla 
and it seems that he was playing a double game. On the 
other hand, we are told th\t “ the political connection 
b .'tween Maharaja Gulab Singh and the Sheik Mohluddin 
and Imamuddin, is of old standing and has been long 
notorious as of the closest description,” and we know that 
just before the actual oulbteak of the rebellion Sheik Imam- 
uddin had some secret negotiations with Gulab Singh. What 
the Sheik’s actual game was it is difficuh to say but it is only 
on some such supposition, that in adopting the line of action 
recommended by the Vizier the Sheik was pursuing a deeper 
policy of his own, is his conduct really understandable. 


I75-I290B 
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THE CULTURAL INDIAN EMPIRE OF THE 
SAINTLY QUEEN AHILYABAI HOLKAR 

Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Indore 

The Maratha Fmpire, like the British Empire, was never 
a mere political entity. It was reared on the foundation of 
non-violent cultural basis laid down by Shivaji the Great. 
He was not only the defender of the Brahmans and laws 
but he never molested the followers of other religions. He ex- 
tended his political protection tolerantly to all his subjects 
irrespective of their faiths. The Musalman Empire was 
spread by means of the sword. Therefore although it had its 
sway at one time from Spain to China, in Europe and Asia, 
and in Africa, yet here it could not, as in other places, destroy 
the national cultures. The Marathas alone not only checked 
its progress in India but made it innocuous under the later 
Mughuls. It was after that that the Sikhs arose and rent the 
Mughul supremacy from top to bottom. But Sikhism being 
a militant faith, it was subdued by the British by their 
superior military equipment. But the Marathas, even when 
they weilded the Empire, were always mindful of the Hindu 
culture, so much so that their acts of violence were really 
non-violent. Their government never oppressed its subjects 
and certainly did nothing to interfere with their religious 
beliefs or culture. 

Even when the sun of the Maratha Elmpire had turned 
towards the west, though at the same time it was brightly 
shining, the ideology of the Maratha culture was never lost 
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sight of. True, some of the rulers or leaders had become 
intoxicated vyrith power and were rolling in luxury and indul- 
ging in vices ; yet the foundation of the Empire continued to 
be the preservation and spread of the Maratha culture, which 
in fact was nothing else than the Hindu civilisation. 
Ramshastri Prabhune, the Chief Justice of the Peshwas at the 
time of the assassination of Peshwa Narayanrao, which was 
believed to have been done at the connivance, if not the 
instigation, of Raghunath Rao, did not hesitate to pronounce 
death sentence on Raghunath for his complicity. In matters 
of judicial decision, the Maratha rulers never interfered. 
It has to be admitted that after the employment of the mer- 
ceneury troops by Sadashivrao Bhau violence found its place 
in the Maratha Empire, yet it is due to its inherent quality of 
non-violence that, unlike in other countries or states, the 
Ministers were not killed, after the assassination of Peshwa 
Narayanrao. Although, as already stated, the then Chief 
Justice pronounced the sentence of death on no less a person 
than thede facto ruler of the state, no one thought of harming 
the former. Even in the distant provinces of the Maratha 
Empire ruled by the Governors, who were practically inde- 
pendent, the decision of cases was in the hands of judges, 
who were guided in their judgment by the opinions of those 
learned in ancient law-books — a system which the British 
Government continued for some time when it stepped into 
the shoes of the Indian rulers. As the British King is still 
the Defender of the Faith, so the Hindu rulers had as their 
motto the title of the defender of the cows and Brahmans 
which epitomised the Hindu culture. 

This characteristic of the Hindu culture mollified the vio- 
lent spirit of the Musalmans. Even to the devotedly religious 
and learned Brahmans of the city of Kashi or Benares, their 
rule became tolerable. It is on record that they unanimously 
prayed to the Peshwa Nanasaheb not to oust the latter, for fear 
that the tolerance which they were enjoying will be interfered 
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with during the transition period, thus causing them much 
annoyance, loss and interruption in their devotional practices. 
But the dominance of the Hindu culture, which w£ks revised 
and maintained throughout India, has continued even after 
the passing away of the Maratha Elmpire. 

The place of Devi Shri Ahilyabai in this respect is 
unique. She was the embodiment of non-violence and 
renunciation. Indeed it is these qualities of hers, which 
raised her, by unanimous consent of the followers of Hindu, 
Muhammadan and Christian religions, to the rank of a deity, 
an honour not shown to any other ruler in India. Whether as 
is alleged by some story-writers that the usurper Peshwa 
RagiiunathRao intended to lead his troops against her govern- 
ment, it is illustrative of the feelings of the people towards 
her that in order to meet the army of Raghunath Rao, she 
raised an army of women headed by herself and sent him a 
spirited reply. This is a tribute to her adherence to truth 
and non-violence. It is due to these principles to which she 
absolutely stuck throughout her life that stie could bear with 
equanimity the grave domestic calamities, oiz., the death of 
her husband, her son and her distinguished father-in-law, 
Subhedar Malhar Rao. Disgusted by the vicious vagaries 
of her son, she moved her residence from Indore, which is 
located on one of the most beautiful junctions of rivers, is 
noted for its salubrious climate all the year round and which 
was tor the sporting facilities on water which it afforded 
liked by her son, to Maheshwar on the banks of the holy 
river Narmada. From the window of the Palace which she 
built herself on its banks, she calmly contemplated the 
magnificent view of the Narmada. She perhaps left these 
windows only when she sat in the hall of audience close by to 
discharge the duties of the state. Her subjects were not only 
contented but were well-protected. Foreign writers have 
borne their testimony and have sung her praises for I cr just 
and tolerant government. By way of contrast is Manucci’s 
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statement that once on a match the Mughul Army massacred 
the inhabitants of a village simply to revive its drooping 
spirit. The Maratiui rulers never tolerated such brutalities. 

But the Saintly Queen did not rest content with looking 
after the welfare of the people under her charge, as a part 
of the Maratha Empire. As soon as she assumed ihegovern- 
nicnt of her state and came into possession of the wealth 
accumulated by the previous ruler, none else than Subhedar 
Malhar Rao Holkar, she spread the Hindu culture through- 
out the length and breadth of India. She constructed the 
Grand Trunk Rea l between Calcutta and Gaya to fncililale 
pilgiimagc to that holy place, which is resorted to in larger 
numbers by Bengalees than by others, although a pilgrimage 
to Gaya is enjoined on all Hindus. In every place- -even the 
most remote in the Maratha Empire- -she established charitable 
insliiulions. Not only this, but in places under the rule of 
Musalmans, wlietlier those headed by the Mughuls in 
Northern India or t’le Nizam in the South, she re- constructed 


temples destroyed by the Musalman conquerors. She 
re -constructed the temple of Somnailvin Katleav.ad, destroyed 
by Mahmud Gazanavi. She also rebuilt the temples at 
Ayodhya, Mathura, fCasIri (Benaies), Ailahabad, Gaya and 
other places. She spotted out the ancient Nuimh'haranya, :n. 
the present Hatdoi District of Oudh, then in the Kingdom of 
the Nawab Vazlrs and started charities ti ere. She constructed 


the road with bridges to Badrin-ath in the Himalayas to 
facilitate pilgrimage to that place so dithcult to reach, and 
established food giving inslilulioirs. In a word she re- 
established the Hindu culture in the whole of India, 


irrespective of the political governments of the places. 
What Shivaji ^the Great had done as a token, Devi Sliri 
Ahilyabai spread all over the country. Sucii was the 
catholicity of her piety, that her efforts were actively 
suppiorted by rulers following other religions. It is impossi- 
ble to over-estimate her contribution to Hindu culture. 
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PESHWA MADHAVA RAO I AND THE 
FIRST ANGLO-MYSORE WAR 

Dr. N. K. SiNHA, M.A., PhD, 

Calcutta Unioersity 

Weff began between the British and the Hyder-Nizam 
coalition on the 25th August, 1767. The contestants did 
not know the attitude of the Peshwa Madhava Rao I. He 
was courted by the Nizam and Hyder Ali as also by 
Muhammad Ali and the British Mostyn came from 
Bombay, Nagoji Rao came from Madras, Sur Jang came as 
the vakil of Nizam Ali and Chanda Saheb’s son eis the agent 
of Hyder Ali. 

In the instructions of the President and Council to Mostyn 
we find a record of the motives of the British. But Mostyn 
did not think it prudent to place all his cards on the table. 
The British at Bombay expected Madhava Rao to take part 
against Hyder especially if they invaded Hyder’s possessions 
on the western coast. They wanted to hold before the 
Peshwa the bait of Bidnur and Sunda, expecting in return 
Salsette, Bassein and the Maratha share of revenues of Siuat. 
If the Peshwa declined to make this exchange, the British 
would try to put someone else in possession of Bidnur and 
Sunda, guaranteeing the annual chauth to the Meurathas. 
The British envoy was also asked to ascertain if he found 
the Peshwa willing to conclude an alliance against Hyder, 
whether some Maratha cavalry could be had to make up for 
the deficiency of cavalry on the eeistern front. ^ Charles 

^ Forrest—Selections from the State Papers preserved in the Bombay Secretariat — 
English Embassy to the Marathas in 1767. 
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Broome accompanied Mostyn as his assistant to attend to 
any representation Raghoba might make, in other words to 
foment domestic dissensions. * The memorandum for 
Nagoji contained terms almost identical and also included 
the following instruction — “ In case Madhava Rao makes 
difficulties and listens to the proposals of Hyder AH Khan 
and the Nizam, he may be given to understand that the Raja 
of Berar has been soliciting the friendship of the English at 
Bengal and of this Court and that they will doubtless give 
him their friendship if Madhava Rao does not engage it.” “ 

A few days after the arrival of Mostyn, Madhava Rao 
sent Gopal Rao, Anand Rao Raste, Bapuji Naik, Visaji Pant 
Binni and Naru Rao Ghorpade to Miraj to collect an. army of 
24,000 horse and then go to Sera and Mudgery and there 
await instructions. Apparently the Maratha Durbar was for 
watching events before coming to any resolution. When 
Mostyn made an enquiry why so large a force was sent 
under Gopal Rao to the Carnatic he was told that it was 
sent only to collect the revenues which could not be done 
without a force. The British ambassador was, however, 
clearly told that the Maratha Durbar could not say what part 
they should act until they had heard what the difierent 
agents had to say. 

It is interesting to note that there were rumours even in 
Northern India that Madhava Rao was sending an army 
of 20,000 horse to the assistance of the confederacy with 
Gopal Rao as the commandant. Richard Smith, stationed 
at Allahabad even proposed to seize those Maratha 


2 Raglioba told Broome that he had applied to the President that a gentleman 
might be sent to him, with whom he would concert measures for revenging his cause, 
hoping for assistance from the English, but as he had waited in expextation without 
receiving any favourable answer he was obliged to accommodate matters in the best 
manner he could - he hoped to engage the English on his side and receive help from 
them when he might take up arms, which after the rains he was fully resolved on,*' 

3 Forrest's Selections — Maratha Scries. 
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chiefs who had come to bathe at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna to keep them as hostages until 
they could see the truth about Gopal Rao’s destination.' 

But Hyder Ali was the professed enemy of the Marathas 
and would whenever free from difficulties give them trouble. 
Therefore unleiss he would ‘make it very materially their 
interest to mpport him.’ it was nol likely that they would. 
Moreover Hyder 's affairs were in a bad way. He was 
himself defeated at Changama and Trinomalee. The Nizam, 
always a lukewarm ally, separated from him. The Peshwa 
hud his own domestic difficulties. Moslyn perceived this. 
He wrote, “1 am v/ell assured tha; it is not in Madhava Rao’s 
power to iuk i ihj fijl l this y.?ar, first on account of his 
apprsheus'oas and engagements to Raghoba and the low 
state of his finances to recruit.”’ With the Nizam elimina- 
ted from the hostile coalition," and the Peshwa preoccupied 
with the opposition of his uncle, th .; Bombay Government felt 
themselves in a position to send an expedition for the reduc- 
tion of the possessiois Hyder on the Malabar coast, even 
without referring the matter to the Peshwa Durbar. Madhava 
Rao’s differences with his uncle be:a'.ne more and more acute 
culminating in an open fight in June, 1 768, in which 
Raghunalh Rao was taken prisoner. The Peshwa was now 
free from his domestic preoccupation to take advantage of the 
international situation. But the Bombay Government’s attempt 
to conquer Hyder’s possessions on the Malabar coast had also 
failed, Hyder and Tipu succeeding in driving the British 
to the sea. 

With the Maratha attitude still uncertain the campaigning 
season opened again in September, 1768. This time Charles 
Broome was sent from Bombay to resiue at Poona to procure 


Select Committee pTOceedin!?s --10tli February, 

& Forrest— Selections — Maratha Scries. 

A treaty was roncluded between the Madras Government and the Nizam on the 
2nd March, 1768. 
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intelligence and report any occurrence worthy of notice. 
Madhava Rao must be given his due share of credit for 
hoodwinking the British for a very considerable time as to his 
real intentions. From Madras it was proposed that Madhava 
Rao should be offered assistance in reducing Bidnur “if no 
other means can prevent him assisting Hyder, for however 
averse we may be to add to the power of the Marattoes, which 
is already too great, yet we would not hesitate when the two 
evils threaten, the one present, the other distant, which to 
prefer.’* 

Broome reported that Hyder offered to Madhava Rao on 
his consenting to assist him the tribute due for the last two 
years, i.e. , 30 lakhs, 1 7 to be paid to the army on their journey 
and 1 3 on their joining H 5 'der. His va^il also proposed that 
for the maintenance of the army for each day half a rupee per 
horse would be paid. Madhava Rao did not give his final 
reply and said that he would await the arrival of the English 
envoy. But he took the field about a ko$ distant from Poona. 
The ambassador reported— “I think the Durbar are on the 

very brink of breaking with us. ^ 

The Company's general letter to Fort St. George 
recommended an immediate conclusion of a treaty offensive 
and defensive with Janojee on his ceding the province of 
Orissa to the East India Company, as the most effectual 
support that could be given to the Madras people. 
The Governor and the Select Committee of the 
Presidency of Fort William wrote, “Our principal 
object of bringing about a treaty with Janojee was to 
divert Madhava Rao from entering the Carnatic to the 
assistance of Hyder Ali.”' But British negotiation with 
Janoji failed. Madhava Rao had to some extent misled the 

7 SeleceCom:niUe.P.oceea-.n.*- 13 lhD.c. Copy of a letter horn Mr. Broome to 

Mesors Smith, Call and Mackay. 

« /{mU— dated 13th May, 1768. p. 681. 

» /bid — Dec.;i3. 1768. 

I76-1290B 
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British as to the aim of his preparations and had even sent 
his fleet to criiise off the Bombay harbour, though he was 
really concerting with the Nizam a plan for marching against 
Janojee. By that time Hyder had brought his war to a 
close. 

We must not think that British diplomacy twice succeed- 
ed in bringing about a diversion of the Maratha power. We 
would not be certainly justified in accepting the proposition 
that Madliava Rao really intended to help Hyder against the 
British. From Hyder’s side no such offer was made that 
might induce Madhava Rao to join hands with him especially 
after the defection of the Nizam. Madhava Rao certainly 
wanted to strengthen his home front before he would think of 
embarking on such ambitious schemes of foreign conquests. 
Raghunath Rao and Janojee were two domestic enemies whom 
he must first dispose of. Madhava Rao must not be taken to 
be a man of confused thinking to whom first things did not 
come first. It is significant that only after Janojee had been 
effectively checked did Maratha policy adopt a more decisive 
and vigorous tone both in the north and in the south. 
Hyder had encroached on the Maratha sphere of influence 
and hoped in future to encroach more and more. There was 
a much greater clash of interests with the Marathas than with 
the British though Hyder was actually at war with the latter. 
The fact, that the ministerialist party at Poona later enlisted 
his support against the British during the first Anglo-Maratha 
war, must not make us think in the same strain about the 
years 1 767-’69. By 1 779, Hyder’s greed for territory at the 
expense of the Marathas had been satisfied partly by his own 
conquests and partly by the readiness of the Poona Durbar to 
meet his wishes. With Bidnur rr.d Sunda in his own 
possession, Hyder could not expect an alliance with the 
Marathas in 1 767-’69. 

Neither of the contestants expected Madhava Rao to be 
an ally. But both were apprehensive that he might throw 
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his weight on the other side. His neutrality was what each 
really could hope for at the utmost and that policy was forced 
on Madhava Rao by Raghunath Rao and Janojee. Other- 
wise, it was not unlikely that Madhava Rao would have taken 
advantage of this war to attempt to crush Hyder completely, 
a policy which he tried to pursue in his third expedition 
undertaken towards the close of 1769. 
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THE BATTLE OF KHARDA AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 

Mr. K. Sajjan Lal, M.A., F.R.S.A. 

Secunderabad 

Khare, the author of Aitihasil^ Lek, Sangrah, writes, 
“ When the Emperor conferred the title of Vakil Mutaliq 
upon the Peshwa, the Nizam (Mir Nizam Ali Khan) became 
jealous of him and disliked him so much that he declared 
war.’*^ Savarkar also alludes to this incident as a cause of 
the Nizam’s hatred." 

We do not believe that such a thing could ever have 
happened. No doubt it might have excited the Nizam, but 
that cannot certainly be taken as one of the historical causes 
of the declaration of war. 

In another place Khare says that Mushir-ul-mulk was the 
person who tried to pacify the Marathas who became angry 
owing to the Nizam’s refusal to see Nana, and this was the 
cause of the great battle of Kharda.’’ We cannot but over- 
look such trifling remarks. With due respect to Khare, wc 
very much regret to note that he has given undue importance 
to such trivial matters. 

There was only one incident that led to the immediate 
declaration of war, and that was the result of personal hatred 
between Azeem-ul-omrah and Nana Furnavese. This 
incident occurred just before the departure of Mir Alum, 

1 Khare, Aiiihaaik jLefc Sangrah, IX, p. 4586. 

^ Savarkar. Hindu Padaahai, p. 208. 

® Kliare, op. cit, VIIl, pp, 4000, 4001. 
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and It happened solely at the connivance of Azeem-ul-omrah. 
It greatly served to add much fuel to the rising fire. Although 
at the outset it may look like a fable of the Arabian Nights, it 
is all the same true when stripped of all exaggeration. This 
incident occurred at the court of the Nizam, and it is briefly 
narrated below. ^ 

When Govind Kishen renewed his master’s demand, he 
had produced a detailed account showing a balance of two 
crores and sixty lakhs to his credit. The bellicose attitude 
of Azeem-ul-omrah grew so daring at this that he demand- 
ed the presence of Nana at Hyderabad to explain the 
accounts himself. Govind Kishen said that Nana was 
too busy to come. Thereupon Azeem-ul-omrah said, “ If 
Nana will not come 1 will soon bring him here. ’ And he 
brought out the effigies of Nana and the Peshwa to the great 
merriment of all the courtiers, mutasudJies and others. 
Thereupon, Govind Rao Pingle and Kale, the two Maratha 
envoys got up and entered a strong protest against this 
insolence. Azeem-ul-omrah inquired why they were leaving 
the court so abruptly . The vakils replied that it was very 
insulting to them to witness with their own eyes the effigies 
of their masters. The Nizam said that they should not take 
any serious notice of trivial things, since they were not meant 
to be an insult to the Peshwa or Nana. “ Listen,” said 
Govind Rao addressing Azeem-ul-omrah, ’* Ihou hast more 
than once assured thyself of thy power to compel Nana, the 
minister of the Peshwa, to attend to thy court. Here 1 
throw a counter challenge for the declaration of weir,” and 
so saying he left the court. 

Fraser referring to the above incident observes, ” Alterna- 
tively, the versatile minister allowed himself to be influenced 
by a kind of Dutch Courage to provoke the Marathas to trial 
of strength in the field and then again when a crisis threat- 


< KharCt op, czt., IX, p. 4702, and Sane, Chronicle oj ike PenhwoM 
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ened him showed a feeble desire for accommodation."'’ It 
was evident that no reliance could be placed on a man whose 
character was marked by such levity and inconsistency. 
Another historian attributes these qualities of Azeem-ul- 
omrah to his opium-eating.*^ 

Azeem-ul-omrah was till now culpably negligent in his 
duty of concentrating troops at Bidar. He now called upon 
several Jagirdars to join the Nizam’s banner with their respec- 
tive quoteis. 

He also foolishly requested the Nawab of Kurnool to 
send his army, much to the annoyance of Tippu. It was 
about the middle of November when some troops of the 
Maratha army moved towards Bidar. Taking this movement 
to be prelude to the outbreak of hostilities, the Nizam began 
to think of sending forward a division of his own army. He 
even asked the Resident, Captain Kirkpatrick, to give his 
opinion in this matter. He however refused to say anything 
except that the ministers were in a better position to decide. 
The advance army was to consist of Assud Ally Khan's 
Risala amounting to 3000 horse, and a part of Raymond’s 
troops. Azeem-ul-omrah even wanted to have the Com- 
pany’s detachment ordered to Bidar for remaining with 
the Nizam. This application of Azeem-ul-omrah was 
resisted by the Resident who said that the detachment 
was to be posted near Hyderabad to check any rebellion 
that might arise within the territory. The minister even 
requested Captain Kirkpatrick to apply to the Company for 
the loan of French prisoners taken at Pondicherry.^ 

Let us now turn our attention to Poona, the Peshwa’s 
capital, and see what preparations were going on there. The 
first thing that the Peshwa did was to send letters to 
different sirdars and to order Doulet Rao Sindhia, who was 

S Fraser* Our Faiihjul Ally the Nizam, p. 63. 

( Qadir Khan* CulgUBta Deccan, p. 357, 

7 Fraser* op. dt, p. 1 12. 
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at Poona, to get his army from Northern India. The Peshwa 
engaged De Boigna to train his army as bast as he could 
in a very short period as Sindhia’s army had been already 
well-trained by him. A sham fight was staged and the 
Peshwa (Mahdev Rao II) and Nana were highly pleased and 
well impressed. “ The next thing that the Peshwa did 
was to arrest those instigators, who were trying to bribe the 
leaders. 

There were upwards of one hundred and thirty thousand 
horse and foot, in the Maratha camp, exclusive of 10,000 
Pindaris.'* ** Of this one half were either paid from the 
Peshwa’s treasury, or were troops of Jagirdars under his direct 
control. Doulet Rao Sindhia’s forces were not only more 
numerous, but also more efficient than those of any other 
chieftain. Jebra Bakshi who was in immediate command 
under Doulet Rao Sindhiahad joined hsm with a reinforcement, 
consisting of 25,000 of whom 10,000 were regular infantry 
under De Boigne with IVlons. Perron ns second in command. 
Ragoji BhonsJe mustered 1 5,000 horse and foot. 1 ukoji Holkar 
had 10,000, but of these 2,000 only were regular and under 
Dudrence under whom Major Boyd had two battalions 
while the majority were Pindaris, the followers of 
Holkar. Perseram Bhou had 7000 inen.”^ Fathe Sing 
Gaikwar and others had 40,000 soldiers." But the main 
strength of the Peshwa’s army consisted in the brigades 
commanded by the French sailor De Boigne. Perron had 
10,000 of De Boigne’s trained battalions of cavalry and 
artillery. There were six battalions of cavalry commanded 
by Filose amounting to 5,000 men with guns and four by 
Hessing amounting to 3,000.‘’ 

* Khare, op. eft.. IX. p. 4703. 

» Ibid: P. 4652. 

*® Malleson, Foreign Adoenturera in India, p. 297. Fraser, ap, cit., p. 425. 

Sane, op. cit, pp. 142-150. 

** Malleson, op. cit, p. 198. 
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Besides these, there were sirdars in charge of munition 
for about 200 cannons.’® There were Kamlies, Baildars, 
Golla-andaj, Khelasies, etc. Many Risaldars under Shah 
Mir Khan and Musa Mubarak and others joined the Peshwa. 
The Maratha force in all consisted of 84,000 cavalry, 38,000 
infantry, and 192 guns when assembled at Kharda.” 

I'he Peshwa left Mahdev Rao Kanady in charge of 
Poona with 7 to 8 thousand horsemen, and 5 to 7 thousand 
soldiers.’' The Peshwa offered gifts to the goddess, reviewed 
his troops, and began his march. The Peshwa' s Chronicles 
give us a detailed account of his march. From its description 
we cannot but call it a gorgeous and grand march. His 
elephant was decorated with gold and silver trappings and 
the howda was well-covered with a rich canopy.'*’ It must 
however be remembered that he had already transferred his 
treasury to the fort of Purrender and confiscated the 
sanads of the province of Khandesh, Barglana, Gungaon, 
and other places belonging to the Nizam.’’ 

Let us now turn to the scene of the Nizam’s activities. 
The detachment under Assud Ally Khan was composed of 
the flower of this army. The cavalry was only second in effi- 
ciency to the command of Shamsh-ul-omrah, which consisted 
of the Nizam's bodyguard, while the infantry numbering 
23 battalions of Raymond’s corps were supported by 
a body of respectable artillery. The Nizam’s first thought 
was to place Seconder Jah at the head of this detachment 
but he gave it up since his movements had to be determined 
by those of the Peshwa.'" He even expressed his wish to 
recall Mir Alum. He wanted to proceed on his march on 

Sane, Op. p. 146-150. 

Fraser, op. cit, p. 425. 

16 Sane^ op. ci#„ p. 146, 

16 !hid., p. 146, 

Khare, op. cit., IX, p. 4704. 

Pane, op. cit, p. 149; Khare, op. cit, IX, p. 4704. 

76 Fraser, op. dt., p. 113. 
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the 1 1 th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir and he sent his Karkhanas to 
Golconda.®” 

It was at this time that Baji Rao and Appaji, officers of 
the Peshwa, marched to Anundrali wherefrom they wanted 
to proceed to Shinver, when the Nizam left Bidar. The 
Peshwa camped at Kirkee."' He again set out and camped 
at first at Charipur Theur, on the banks of Mulla Motha 
river ; and then at Nanded and Narkham on the banks of the 
same river. Then he proceeded to Pargaon and Valki and 
camped at Godnadi, a village between Kastiti and Tundal- 
wadi. The distance between the camps of the Sindhia, 
tlie Holkar, and the Peshwa was about 8 cos. The Peshwa 
proceeded thence to Adagaon, away about 7 cos, crossed 
the ghat of Bhosegaon, and encamped on the river Sena on 
the eastern side of Mirajgaon. Doulet Rao Sindhia then pro- 
ceeded to Khandwa Kombli. Between these camps, about 
4 cos from each, were Appa Sahib and Bhau Sahib with their 
army at a distance of about 9 cos. Then the Maratha army 
proceeded and camped near Fakrabad, while the Peshwa 
himself remained at Ratanpur. The Bhonsle met them at 
Khadgaon, on his way to Fakrabad. All the Maratha 
sirdars gathered about 5 cos ahead and behind of Fakrabad. 
There they organised their armies under the commands of 
Bhau Sahib, Jerba Dada, Holkar and the Bhonsle, and 
marched from Bawi to Gondgaon to face the Nizam. 

The Nizam’s army, advancing under the command of 
Raja Pertabvent, had already been ordered to pass Dharoor 
under the impression that some attack was intended by the 
Marathas on Douletabad This movement was however 
subsequently countermanded, the Nizam being averse to the 
division of his forces, and having little confidence in the 
chieftains stationed with the advance army. The following 


Khare» op. cit.^ IX, p. 4720. 
Sane, op. cit. p. 150 

I77-I290B 


*1 Ihid.,p 4721. 

25 Fraser, op. cit , p. 131. 
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were some of the sirdars of his army who accompanied him — 
Rao Rambha Nimbalkar, Mani, Jaber Jung, Subhan Khan, 
Behramal, etc.^ 

The most efficient portion of the Nizam’s troops was 
under the command of Raymond. The Nizam marched as 
far as the river Manjira, while Assud Ally whose detachment 
reached Kalyan was ordered to go and take his stand near 
the Bhonsle’s army. Assud Ally sent a division of his army 
to Parinda and Naldrug. “ At this stage the Nizam made 
several attempts to elicit from Capt. Kirkpatrik his opinion 
on the disposition he had made of his forces. I'he Resident 
replied that his inexperience in military tactics totally dis- 
qualified him in giving judgment on such matters. Fraser 
gives illustrations of how these questions were put, and the 
manner in which Capt. Kirkpatrick replied. “Captain 
Kirkpatrick was one day invited by His Highness to one of 
his tents on the pretence of viewing the river Manjira from 
a remarkably favourable point Here he found the minister 
Azeem-ul-omrah, who led on the discourse until in most 
natural manner, he commenced describing the several passes 
by which the army might descend from the Balaghat. So 
talking, by and by he asked the opinion of Captain Kirk- 
patrick as to which of these routes he thought the most 
eligible. Instead of directly replying to the minister, the 
Resident addressing the Nizam appealed to him not to elicit 
his opinion which was against all sense of propriety.” ^ 

Some of the troops of the Nizam advanced in the direc- 
tion of the Maratha army. So the armies of the Sindhia and 
the Bhonsle advanced to meet them. There was a distance 
of 30 cos between them. The Nizam was at Dharoor, while 
some of his troops were at Bhir. Some of the troops of the 
Nizam’s army looted the towns of Jogi Ambhi and committed 

** Sane, op, ciL, p. 150. 

26 Khare. op. cit. IX, pp. 4717. 4722. 

2^ Fraser, op. cit, p. 132, 
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base atrocities. They then proceeded to Barsi, Viraj, and 
Pangaon, which also they looted."^ The Pindaris in the 
Maratha camp also looted the Mughul camp in their turn. So 
the result was that a great confusion prevailed in those parts, 
for there were 800 Pindaris looting Gungaon and 
Mungaon.'^ The Marathas having ascertained the direction 
of the Nizam’s army marched towards the river Sena. 
Sindhia’s army came to Kadat. It was in the charge of 
Jerba Dada and Perron, while the cavalry was in the charge 
of Diwaji Gowly. When Ragoji Bhonsle joined the Mara- 
thas the army amounted to 30,000 besides the 10,000 Pindaris 
belonging to the Holkar.^ This advance army remained 
five or six miles ahead of the Peshwa’s army. , 

Perseram Bhau and Baba Phadkay were made the 
leaders of the Peshwa’s force and the armies of both the 
Peshwa and the Nizam proceeded towzirds Parinda. On 
the 14th of February, 1795, the Nizam arrived at Paijori and 
on the 16th, he reviewed the advance army. Raymond’s 
corps which consisted of 28 battalions was then encamped 
within 2 cos of the rear of Moorighat. It thus constituted 
the advance wing of the Nizam’s forces. Govind Kishen, 
the Maratha val^il who was at the Nizam’s court, was also 
present at the review and was highly pleased at the display 
of the forces. It is also said that this display caused a great 
anxiety to Govind Kishen. Fraser says, “However this 
may have been, the val^il was so desirous of preventing the 
Nizam from descending the Moorighat as he contemplated, 
in other words, from taking the Parinda routes that he made 
one of the most singular proposals ever heard of, with a view 
to the resumption of negotiation.’’ 


^ Khare, op, cit, IX, p. 4723, 
/bid., p. 4724. 

^9 Ibid. p. 4725. 

^ Fraset, op. cit p. 133. 
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Govind Kishen asserted that immediate hostilities were 
inevitable if the Nizam should persist in descending the 
Moorighat and yet he acknowledged that the Nizam could 
not remain where he was, owing to the scarcity of forage. 
In order to keep the held without inconvenience and at the 
same time not to take the risk of immediate hostilities, he 
suggested that both the armies might be moved from the 
position they occupied to the bank of the Godavari. "* 

By the 25 th of February the whole of the Maratha force 
was assembled under the command of Peshwa, with advance 
corps from the camps of the chieftains, forming a light army 
of observation towards the Nizam’s camp about 1 7 cos from 
the river Sena, north-east of Poona, about 83 miles in an 
eastern direction. There was a ghat in front of them which 
was in their possession and the question of neetrness of the two 
armies was under thePeshwa’s consideration.'*^ The Peshwa 
arrived on this ground having been preceded, as we have 
said, by Doulet Rao Sindhia and others. The Nizam was 
encamped at Moorighat. As these two armies were in this 
position, Govind Kishen actually suggested certain other 
stations which he thought would suit both the Peshwa and 
the Nizam, the former 1 5 cos and the latter 20 cos from 
Aurangabad. The distance between each other would then 
be 1 5 cos. Strangely enough this proposal was accepted by 
the Nizam at the instance of his minister, and Govind 
Kishen was then engaged to obtain the assent of the Peshwa 
within five days."' Fraser finds it hard to conceive on what 
consideration the Nizam was induced to accept such a 
suicidal proposal so fraught with mischief to his own affairs. 
The Nizam surmised with good reason that the original 
intention of the Peshwa was to advance from Aurangabad. 
Hence the advance of the Nizam in the direction of Parinda 


•’** Fraser, op. cii., p. 134 

32 Kharcop. «r.IX,p.4725. 

33 Fraser, op. cit, p. 134* 
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had been calculated to act as a check on the ivlarailias by 
threatening the safety of Poona and exposing the Maratha 
force to attack. The proposed operations of the war seemed 
to give every advantage to the Marathas. Yet the latter 
decided not to move their forces, but await the proposed 
negotiations. In such singular circumstances Amjad-ul- 
mulk, one of the ministers of the Nizam, received a letter 
to the effect that the Peshwa did not like bloodshed. He 
was ready to accommodate matters for which it was necessary 
that some other than Azeem-ul-omrah should be employed. 
Thus there was still a chance of an amicable settlement 
provided the right man carried on the negotiations, a man 
like Govind Kishen, for example, high in the conGdence of 
both the courts. Consequently, he was sent by the Nizam 
to the Peshwa’s camp on the 9th of March.”® 

Thus we Gnd the hopes of accommodation alternately 
raised and depressed, on the suggestion of paciGc proposal 
of the Poona court as noted above, and on the sudden check 
to the proposals by the Nizam's descent from the ghat that 
was between the two armies. This abnormal proximity led 
to immediate hostilities. Govind Pingle came to a clash 
with the Maratha force and returned on the 12th March. 
We shall refer to this later. Again it was the personal 
hatred of Azeem-ul-omrah that blocked the chances of 
peace. It was his opinion that the battle should be fought 
but the Nizam hesitated, though eventually he yielded to 
him. The Peshwa says in his letter to the Chattrapati of 
Satara, “Even then we urged the Nawab to amend matters, 
with which injunction his good self was not pleased to 
comply. 

FrKser, op. cit. 

^ Secret & Political Diaries, 43, p. 90. 

3fi /biU, 43. p. 83. 

W Khate, o/». cifc, IX, p. 4717. Kincaid and PaismV, A History af the Morathn 
People, 111 , p. 161 . 
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On the 4th of Mzirch the Nizam left Wakogaon, and 
marched toward Parinda on the banks of a stream called the 
Khyree. He had with him an army of 45,000 cavalry, 
44,000 infantry and 108 guns.’*^ The armies of Perseram 
Bhau were waiting there for the arrival of Sindhia and 
Bhonsle at a distance of three miles from the Khyree. The 
Marathas were thinking of bring cannon, when the Mughuls 
chased them under Babu Rao Phadkay, with the result that 
10 to 12 men fell dead, and about 20 horses were killed. 
The Mughuls chased this corps as far as Gurgaon."® 

But in the meantime the troops of Sindhia arrived, bred 
cannon and forced the Mughuls to retire. The same evening 
the Nizam held a durbar and on the ensuing morning 
the Nizam made a progress of two miles. Perseram Bhau 
began cannonading the Nizam’s army, which stopped for 
a while and then crossed the ghats. Sekaram Punt 
Punchay was then sent in advance with 2,000 soldiers and 
artillery, Doulet Rao Sindhia and Bhonsle were also there to 
follow the Nizam, keeping between them a distance of four 
miles. The Nizam wanted to take shelter at Parinda, but 
the Marathas did not like that he should proceed there. 
The army under Raymond also joined the Nizam’s forces 
by this time.'*® It was at this juncture that Perseram Bhau 
moved towards the Nizam’s camp at a distance of two miles, 
followed by all the rest of the Maratha forces.'" 

On the 1 9th of Saban, Wednesday, the 1 Uh of March, 
1795, the Nizam halted with his army, sent his baggage, and 
directed Assud Ally with the cavalry supported by 1 7,000 
regular infantry under Raymond, to attack the Marathas who 
adv 2 Uiced at 2 P.M. He himself remained in the centre. 


38 Fraser, op, cif., p. 425. 7'he Peshwa had an army of 83,000 cavalry, 38,000 
infantry, and 192 guns. 

38 Khare, op, cit . , IX, p. 4725, 

Ibid,,pp, 4731, 4732, 4709. Secret 8c Political Diaries, 49, pp. 89, 90. 
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Assud Ally divided his army into two parts and himself 
led the left while Behramah and others were on the right 
aide of the Nizam. Perseram Bhau who came to receive 
the Mughul attack with the armies of Baba Phadkay and 
Holkar, stationed himself in the centre with the Peshwa’s 
army. Ragoji Bhonsle commanded the right wing, and 
Doulet Rao Sindhia formed the left wing with Holkar. 
Perseram Bhau rode forward to reconnoitre supported by 
Baba Phadkay and Krishnaji Rao, the son of Tucoji 
Holkar. He had advanced a little when he was suddenly 
ch2irged by a body of Pathans under Lai Khan, a native of 
Baluchistan, who displayed great personal valour and was 
successful in cutting down the Marathas, wounding Perseram 
Bhau on the right temple and shoulder, and Jerba Dada 
and Baba Phadkay on the left shoulder. But Hurry Punt 
Phadkay, the eldest son of Perseram Bhau, seeing his father 
fall, instantly attacked Lai Khan and killed him on the spot.^® 

The Patlians did not lose heart. They still had leaders 
such as the Nawab of Karnool, Nawab of Ellichpoor, and 
many others. They persisted till the advance party of the 
Marathas gave away. Vithal Rao Dhando fell shot dead. 
Appa and Chiranjive Sekarem were also killed. The result 
was that the Marathas were panic-stricken and thousands of 
them fled precipitately carrying Dudrence and Boyd’s men. 
Baba Phadkay tried to race away but pulled himself together 
after the reproaches of the brave Jerba Bukshi. Thus the 
successful attack on the right wing of the Marathas drove it 
into the centre, while the centre was completely broken by 
the steady advance of Raymond’s troops. The Nizam 
successfully took the possession of the hillock.’" 

By this time the regular battalions on both the sides had 
approached within a musket shot of each other. The 


Khare, op. cit, IX. p. 4710. Qadir Khan. op. cit, pp. 360, 367. 
Forrest, Selections from the State Papers (Maratha Series), I, p, 538. 
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Mughul cavalry under Raymond was advancing to the support 
of their infantry under Assud Ally, when Ragoji Bhonsle 
assailed them with arrows, and Sindhia’s 33 cannons under 
Perron boomed destruction. The Nizam’s army was ex- 
posed to danger, on the one side by the showers of arrows 
and on the other by a group of cannon efficiently manned by 
the French. The whole of the Nizam’s cavalry was routed, 
and 40,000 swords of the Marathas flashed. But 
Raymond’s infantry stood its ground firmly and was firing on 
the flank of Sindhia. It was successful in driving Penon’s 
infantry, when all of a sudden, peremptory orders were given 
for retreat whicii compelled him to follow the Nizam, in 
his retreat into the fort of Kharda. The detached portions 
of the Nizam’s army also saw their leader’s intention and 
joined the retreat. The sun had set and darkness brought 
more confusion. Sindhia’s cannons were booming late into 
the night till 4. A. M. ” Firing continued in different direc- 
tions even at that late hour, and few men except those 
belonging to Raymond's battalions could find their way to 
their respective detachments. Slowly the roar of the guns 
and the noise of the multitude subsided, when all of a 
sudden a batch of Marathas in search of water came inci- 
dentally upon a rivulet, where a party of the Mughuls was 
stopping. The Mughuls saw the Marathas and fired at- 
once. Raymond’s sentries heard this and gave the alarm 
with the consequence that irregular firing occured far into the 
darkness without much distinction of friend and foe. It 
created confusion. The Marathas brandished their swords 
and the Nizam had to .seek refuge in the small fort of Kharda 
surrounded by hills. Mo.st of his troops fled leaving the 
baggage and hotly pursued by the Marathas. Many of the 
soldiers were killed and about 200 horses lay dead. The 
Pindaris surrounded the Mughuls’ camp and looted their 


« Khare, op. cit, IX, pp. 4732, 4729. 4710. 
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markets throughout the night. They brought about 200 
camels and innumerable bullocks.'’'' 

The next morning, the advancing Marathas found to their 
delight guns, stores, ammunition, baggage strewn about here 
and there. The body of Lai Khan was brought by Ragoba 
Dada on a cannon and was sent to the Nizam on an elephant. 
The man who accompanied the dead body was well re- 
warded by the Nizam. The Marathas captured 400 cart- 
loads of ammunition, with 2000 camels, 700 horses, and 1 5 
guns. Tents, cannon-balls, granary, and various other things 
were captured by the Marathas. No people could be more 
vigilant and active than the Marathas who came swarming to 
plunder the Mughuls. Their exertions were amply rewarded. 

Now we proceed to the unfortunate lot of persons on both 
the sides who fell wounded or dead on the battle-field. We 
need not go into the details but we may note the names of 
the wounded or the dead in the Maratha army, — Vithal Rao 
Dhondo, Chintamani Bhut, Chiranji, and Sakar Rajana 
Appa Sahib were killed ; while Vissaji Punt Vadakzu, 
Perserarn Bhau, Sadaseo Manaulvadkar, and ■ others were 
wounded. On the side of the Nizam, Behramal, Lai Khan, 
Wazir Khan and five other leaders were killed.'"' 

The Nizam was pinned in the fort of Kharda with a 
small force inside, while the major part of his army re- 
mained outside. The fort was closely blockaded by the ad- 
vance troops of the Peshwa under Sindhia.’* 

The loss of men and animals on both the sides is given 
by J. UhthoflF , the Assitant Resident with the Peshwa, who 
says, “On the 17th instant, I proceeded to view the scene 
of action of the 1 1th, the survey of which, by convincing 
one of the extreme insignificance of his Highness’s loss on 

Kharc, op. cit, IX, p, 4710; Political & Secret Diaries, 49, p. 160. 

Khare, op. ciL, p. 4731, 4732; Note a number of letters describing the wounded 
or the dead, e.g.. Letters 3613, 3164, 3615 & Qadir Khan, op. cit., pp. 360, 367. 

Political 6c Secret Diaries, 49, p. 128. 
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that day, has increased my astonisKment and concern at the 
subsequent destructive and unaccountable measures. The 
slain horse on the field did not exceed sixty, and these must 
be composed of both sides, and most ample allowance that 
1 can make for His Highness's loss of them from the number 
of slain that I saw, does not exceed 100.'*” But the subse- 
quent incident increased the loss of men to many letters, to 
1000 or more, that was the information given by Perseram 
Bhau in his letter to Balia Sahib. Another letter says that 
many persons were killed who could not be counted but gives 
the number of horses slain as 200.” '® 

According to the Chitnis Bhakhars, the seige of Kharda 
lasted for 1 7 days. ’" But according to other sources it lasted 
for 22 days.®' Sindhia decided to bombard the fort and 
ordered 60 cannons to fire. This forced the Nizam to send a 
word that he was ready to conclude peace to their dictation.®* 
The Nizam’ s army was suffering from want of water for he 
was cut off from the rest of the world. A cupful of water 
was sold for a rupee while wheat was a rupee for quarter 
*cor. The Nizam’s men and animals were dying of hunger 
and thirst. Elephants and horses were pining for food. 
People in despair cut the tamarind trees and ate their leaves 
and fruits, so that they were exhausted. It seemed to the 
Mughuls that the day of judgment had dawned upon them. 
Azeem-ul-omrah witnessed the miseries of his armies 
and loot of his camps by the Maratha force. The poor 
Mughuls, who ate the tamarind fruits with herbs and 
roots, fell sick and many died of fever, dysentery and other 
diseases. It was a terrible time for these unfortunate people 
who cried for mercy. 

** Political & Secret Diarica. 49. 

^ KKare, op. cit . , IX, p. 4732. 

W Kincaid, op. cif., 11 1, p. 173. 

Qadir Khan, op. cit , p. 367. 

^ Khmtm. op, cit, IX, p. 4729. 
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To add to this misery and sufferings, there was the 
blazing sun of March baking them. In this terrible ordeal 
the Mughuls passed twenty-two days."^** The Nizam then 
sued for peace. Nana insisted on the dismissal of Azeem- 
ul-omrah as a preliminiary, for the insult hurled at the Peshwa. 
At first the Nizam consented to dismiss Azeem-ul-omrah at 
the end of two months But Govind Kishen Rao was not 
satisfied, and said that he would place the matter before the 
Peshwa. The Nizam wanted to get six months time for the 
dismissal of Azeem-ul-omrah. Upon this Govind Rao got 
disgusted and was about to quit the Nizam’s camp. After a 
good deal of argument however, he allowed two months time 
for the Nizam to dismiss his minister. The Nizam wanted to 
delay this matter so as to have a personal meeting with the 
Peshwa. He first threatened that he would rather abdicate 
than hand over Azeem-ul-omrah to the Peshwa. He even 
called Shams-ul-omrah, who was the friend of the Peshwa, 
to try his influence for the relaxation of the terms. Shams-ul- 
omrah wrote a letter to Perseram Bhau, Baba Phadkay, 
Tucoji Holkar and Doulet Rao Sindhia, but in vaiii. No 
sooner was the minister handed over to the Marathas than 
the water supply, food and forage, were opened to the 
Nizam’s camp by the Marathas. Azeem-ul-omrah was 
delivered in Neo Pant's charge who escorted the minister 
with 200 soldiers. The Peshwa met him at the outskirts of 
the camp and received him with honour.'*' The Nizam gave 
Azeem-ul-omrah clothes of honour, horses, and two 
elephants at the time of his departure to the Peshwa’s camp. 

One would like to know why the Peshwa was so insis- 
tent that the Nizam should hand over Azeem-ul-omrah. 
First, the insult that Azeem-ul-omrah had hurled on the 
Peshwa was now going to be retrieved. Secondly, the party 
of Shams-ul-omrah which hated Azeem-ul-omrah and was in 

*3 Fraser, op. cfi., p. 450. 

^ Sane, op. cif., p. 165, 
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close conspiracy with Govind Kishen, the oak,il of the 
Marathas, instigated the Peshwa to insist on the surrender 
of the minister’s person. Again, considerations of persona] 
hatred, this time between Shams-ul-omrah and Azeem-ul- 
omrah, brought the latter down on his knees. 

On the first of April, the terms of the treaty were defi- 
nitely settled. It was based on the treaty of Udgir. The 
Nizam agreed to relinquish territories yielding an annual 
revenue of thirty-four and half lakhs as follows : — 

(1) The Suba of Aurangabad, Rs. As. P. 

Sircar Douletabad ... 27,104 3 0 

(2) ,, ,, Parinda-.. 350,644 5 0 

(3) The 5frcar of Janapur ... 182,206 6 0 

(4) ,, ,, Dharwar ... 305,735 9 0 

(5) ,, ,, Paithan ... 261,856 6 9 

(6) The Suba of Bidar and 

Nanded ... 5,05,778 5 3 

(7) ,, Bijapur & Naldurug. 5,624 4 0 

(6) ,, Balaghat & Bassein. 33,224 14 3 

(9) Chamdesi & Asiral. ... 1,25,464 3 6 

(10) The 5i>car of Patheri ... 3,48,064 11 3 

(11) ,, ,, Maokhar ... 47,993 14 6 

Mahals ceded to Balaji jenardhan Furnavis and others, 

mutsadies and the Brahman servants of Rao Pundit, etc., are 
as follows ; — 

Rs. AS. P. 

From the Sircar of Dharwar ... 66,078 1 1 6 

,, ,, Parida ... 23,301 11 7 

,, ,, ,, Bihar ... 1,000 0 0 

,, the Suba of Bidar and 

Nanded ... 13,605 7 9 

,, Sircar of Bijapur and Nal- 
durug ... 17,367 9 0 

Wellesley* Despatches, I, p. 65. 
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The Nizam also agreed to pay 3 crores and 10 lakhs of 
rupees as follows : — 


Crotc Lakha 

On account of the arrears of chouth. . . 1 0 

’» »» »* indemnification ... 1 0 

To Doulet Rao Sindhia ... 50 

To Durbar charges • 10 

On grass and grain to Ragoji Gohnsle 25 

On Balaji Pundit’s Durbar charges- ■■ 25 

3 10 

This sum was to be paid in three years by instalments. 
Everything concerning Tippu was to be regulated agreeably, 
according to the treaties of Poona, Paungal, and Seringa- 
patam.'" There was still a difficulty, since the whole of the 
above mentioned districts ceded to the Marathas was not 
given to them. Some tracts oi the country, that fell into 
their hands during this war, had to revert to the Nizam and 
this was the cause of the delay.'" 

It was even thought that the Nizam extricated himself 
from his distress by promising whatever the Peshwa deman- 
ded. So the Peshwa despatched large bodies of troops to 
enforce compliance with the treaty but was soon satisfied 
about the sincerity of the Nizam and recalled them."'^ 

Both the princes now left for their capitals. The Marathas 
decided to enter the city only on the auspicious day of the 
5th Vishak at 12 o'clock at night. Azeem-ul-omrah was 
brought in, the last of ail. 'fhe Peshwa entered by the 
Dehi gate, while Azeem-ul-omrah was brought by the 
Ganesh gate. The Marathas sang ballads of victory as they 
entered the city. 

We have now come to the close of the aurticle. Now we 
propose to discuss the causes of the Nizam's sudden retreat 

Secret and Political Diaries, 49, pp. 170-173. 

^ Secret and Political Diaiics. 49. pp. 90, 92, 93, ** Ibid, 
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to the fort of Kharda, the failure of the English to help the 
Nizam and the respective strength of the Nizam and the 
Marathas. 

Let us discuss first the question as to why the Nizam beat 
a hasty retreat. It is a well known fact, that wherever the 
Mughuls went, they were accompanied by their harem. So 
it was in the case of the Nizaift. He had already employed 
a guard of lady-soldiers called Zafar pollan for the protection 
of his harem. His favourite, Bakhshi Begum, could not stand 
the booming of the cannon and the sight of persons 
falling dead. She called her lord and requested him to make 
a hasty retreat to the fort of Kharda. The Nizam hesitated to 
comply with her request. On this Bakhshi threatened him 
that she would expose herself or unveil herself before the 
public. Beveridge writes, **The favourite of the day took 
fright and threatened disgrace by ojjening herself to public 
view, if he did not instantly retire to the small fort of 
Kharda.'*"’’ 

It was his desire not to let her break her purda, if we 
may use such expression, that made the Nizam order a hasty 
retreat. It is absurd to ascribe this retreat to the Nizam 
getting scared or to his old age. It was not a question of 
valour but of honour ; and to guard his consort, the Nizam 
committed one of the greatest blunders. Cribble referring to 
his defeat at Kharda writes, “ He was besides anxious for the 
safety of his ladies, and those were the reasons which led to 
his flight, for, in earlier days, the Nizam, like all the rest of 
his ancestors, had been conspicuous for his courage. 

Let us discuss the second question as to why the English 
failed to help the Nizam. We need not consider the pros 
and cons of the treaties of the English with the Nizam. 
Suffice it to say, that their refusal gave an impetus to the 
Marathas. Beveridge has discussed this point thoroughly. 


Beveridge* History of /ndia* H, p. 668. 


^ Gxibble, op, cit, 92. 
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He criticises the policy of Sir John Shore and observes. 
Peace at any price was his characteristic feature and it was 
to be procured simply by practising with ignoble ease and 
clinging to the strongest side merely if it was the 
strongest. Dr. V. A. Smith describes Sir John’s policy 
with regard to the Nizam as “paralysed by a 
slavish obedience to the words- of the Act of Parliament of 
1 784, and by unworthy fear of the Marathas.”*'- Sir John 
Shore's evasion of intervention ended in the defeat of the 
Nizam who was in Shore’s belief a less valuable ally than his 
conquerors, the Maralhas. His biographer says that he 
anticipated no danger from the union of the Marathas and 
Tippu against the Nizam, and contemplated without appre- 
hension the total collapse of the latter. It is sufficient com- 
ment on Sir John Shore’s political wisdom that the Nizam 
alone of all the three survives to-day. 

As regards the strength of the respective parties, it is to be 
noted that the Marathas tliought fit to employ against the 
Nizam no less than the united strength of the entire Maratha 
Confederacy which consisted of 83,000 cavalry, 38,000 
infantry, and 192 guns. This shows that the Nizam’s power 
had increased so high as to require the combined efforts of 
the Marathas to check it. 

We know how proud were the Marathas when they sang 
the song of their victory at Kharda. The young Peshwa 
who noticed the joy exhibited by his soldiers, looked sad, 
and when questioned by Nana, replied, “I grieve to observe 
such degeneracy as there must be on both the sides, when 
such a disgraceful submission has been made by the Mughuls 
and our soldiers celebrate a victory obtained without effort.” 
*‘But to this day,” says Grant Duff, “it is one of the great 
boasts of the old resaladars that they were present in the 
glorious field of Kharda.” 

Beveridgep op. cit, 

•• Smith, History of India^ p. 574. 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH AND LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK 

Prof. T. G. P. Spear, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.) 

St Siephen's CoUcsc, Delhi 

Ever since the publication of Lord Ellenborough's 
political diary from 1828-30, his dislike and distrust of 
Lord William Bentinck has been %vell-known But in the 
absence of any authoritative life of Ellenborough or Bentinck 
the exact state of their relations has never been cleared up. 
The Ellenborough Papers, which are now deposited in the 
Public Record Office, are voluminous for the years 
of his Indian Governor-Generalship. But for the years of 
his Presidency of the India Board, there are only two boxes 
of unarranged and unimportant papers. Lord Ellenborough 
staked his reputation upon his period of Indian rule, but 
he apparently did not think enough of his first two years 
at the India Board to preserve his papers carefully. Lord 
William Bentinck' s papers are in private hands, but recent 
access ^ to them has enabled a new light to be thrown both 
upon the relations of these two men and on the personality 
of Lord Ellenborough himself. 

Amongst the Bentinck Papers are firstly, a number of 
letters of Bentinck himself to his brother, the Duke of 
Portland, and to other correspondents which refer to his 
relations with Ellenborough. Secondl3% there is a complete 
set of Ellenborough’s letters to Bentinck during his Presi- 
dency of the Board of Control. Thirdly, there are numerous 


I By kind permission of the Duke of Portland through Mr, Philip Morell 
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letters from Peter Auber, the Secretary at India House, 
and firom various Directors who were in correspondence 
with Bentinck. These coupled with Ellenborough’s 
published Political Diary enable us to piece together a very 
fair picture of Ellenborough’s ideas and conduct, of his 
relations with his colleagues, and of his colleagues' reactions 
to him. 

The jfirst and perhaps the most startling result of reading 
these papers is an impression of Lord Ellenborough’s 
duplicity in dealing with Bentinck. This was one of the 
charges levelled against him by smarting civilians during 
his Indian Governor-Generalship' and none has been more 
hotly resented by his supporters." But in these papers it stands 
undeniably revealed. His Diary shows his rooted distrust 
of Bentinck ; in June, 1 829, he showed a proposed letter 
to the Duke of Wellington recalling him, and again at the 
end of the year he talked in the same strain. He quotes 
with evident approval the Duke of Wellington’s strictures 
on Bentinck. In June, 1829, the Duke said he “always 
expected some wild measures from Lord William.’’ A little 
later the Duke “ seems to have suspected from the first that 
Lord William would do some monstrous thing.’’ Bentinck, 
said the Duke, “ did everything with best intentions, but he 
was a wrong-headed man, and if he went wrong he would 
continue wrong . ’ ’ Bentinck ‘ ‘ was not to be trusted and we 
shall be obliged to recall him.’” 

In March, 1830, the Duke said they must look out for a 
new Governor-General, whereupon the ready Ellenborough 
suggested his brother-in-law Hardinge , who actually succee- 
ded Ellenborough himself in 1844. In September, 1830, 
Malcolm’s method of abolishing Suftee indirectly was appro- 

* E.g., Sir W. W. Hunter in his Life of Brian Hodgton. 

3 See Sir A. Law's India under BUenhorough, 

< Ihid.. June 17. 19, 23. 27, 1829. 

I79-I290B 
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ved by Ellenborough as ‘'thus not putting it vainly forward 
as Lord William did in a pompous document.” 

Ellenborough ’s hostility to Bentinck was not confined 
to private letters. It appeared in his public despatches which 
on at least two occasions assumed so presumptous a tone that 
the Directors wrote privately to explain that they had only 
signed ‘ * ministerially ’ ’ under legal duress and entirely 
disapproved of them. 

The Duke’s distrust of Bentinck was of long standing, 
and had its origin in their personal friction in Spain in 1811. 
But Ellenborough's distrust was a spontaneous growth. He 
detected in Bentinck just those weaknesses which others 
later found in himself — hastiness, ill-considered judgment 
and pomposity. 

This is Ellenborough’s opinion of Bentinck. W’hat effort 
at the same time was he making to work with his colleague, 
whom he knew to be faced with the odious and delicate task 
of retrenchment ? Ellenborough became President of the 
Board of Control in September, 1828. It was usual then, 
as it still is, for the President and Governor-General to 
maintain a private correspondence in which ideas could be 
more freely exchanged than in the pompous circumlocation 
which composed the official despatches. One would have 
expected a correct if not a cordial tone. But there was, in 
fact, no tone at all. A great silence enveloped the India 
House. ‘‘For eight months since Lord Ellenborough’s 
accession to office to the 19th May,” wrote Bentinck’ to his 
brother, *‘ I did not receive a single line from him.’" Ellen- 
borough’s letter of May 19 was the famous one which 
announced that ” we have a great moral duty to perform 
to the people of India.” It enabled Metcalfe to write one 
of the most magnificently sombre of his Minutes, which ex- 
plained that while we undoubtedly had this duty to perform, 

® Bentinck Papers : Bentinck to the Duke of Portland, Nov. 5, 1829. 

* Ibid : Ellenborough to Bentinck, May 19, 1829. 
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we could not possibly afford to perform it, and that our 
government might break down at any moment. It gave 
Sentinck a cue which he was already taking for himself in 
the matter of Suttee. It contained a characteristic touch in 
this question with regard to the capital — 

“ Shall Calcutta remain the seat of the Supreme Govern- 
ment or shall the Governor-General reside as Emperor at 
Agra ? Or shall he like the first Turkish Sovereigns, have 
no palace but his Camp, and date from his Imperial 
Stirrup 

The letter ends thus — 

1 sincerely assure you that 1 do not know the man 
in whom I should place more confidence than I do in you, 
or whose government would, in my opinion, afford greater 

prospects of advantage to India and to England I 

entirely rely upon your zeal, your firmness and your 
discretion.” 

On June 1 5, he heard that Bentinck had suffered from 
sun-stroke and wrote to him ” no greater misfortune could 
befall India than that of being even temporarily deprived 
of your services.”' 

Ellenborough’s first letters would therefore seem to have 
made up in warmth what they lacked in promptitude. 
But they were written before he had received the proposals 
which he so much disapproved. \i^e should therefore expect 
an abrupt change of tone. But this is not the case, just after 
he had (on June 1 8) drafted his proposed letter recalling 
Bentinck, he wrote (on July 6) that he disapproved of his 
action ‘‘with extreme regret.”* The tone of the letter is 
indeed cooler, but there is no hint of impending recall or 
even a serious breach. There followed four rather colour- 
less letters on administrative topics. But in January, 1830, 

T Bentinck Papers: Ellenborough to Bentinck, June 15, 1829. 

Ibid . : Ellenborough to Bentinck, July 6, 1829. 
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Ellenborough had recovered the use of his pen. Just after 
he had recorded with approval that at Madras they did 
consider Bentinck an '* honest man,” he wrote (on Jan. 2) 
commiserating with him on his unpopularity. It is very 
hard upon you to be made to suffer for the errors of your 
predecessors. It is not your obedience to positive orders 
but the disobedience of preceding Governments which 

have led to your undeserved unpopularity Your 

Lordship may act fearlessly in the path of duty, for you 
may be assured that the King’s present Government is not 
one which will ever desert a faithful public servant whose 
firm and conscientious discharge of his public duty may 
make him the object of attack.”” 

Within a few weeks Ellenborough was proposing his 
brother-in-law as Bentinck’s successor. 

In August, 1830, when a despatch with regard to the 
Nagpur Treaty weks on its way from whose violent language 
the Chairman wrote to Bentinck dissociating the Directors, 
Ellenborough wrote to Bentinck (Aug. II) “here I must 
express my admiration of the zeal and assiduity and the 
excellent intention with which you devote yourself to the 
extensive and heirassing duties of your great office. You 
may rest assured that 1 do you full justice.” " 

Finally, in his farewell letter (Nov. 26), Ellenborough 
wrote, ” I cannnot terminate my correspondence with you as 
President of the India Board without expressing to you my 
sincere thanks for the candour with which you have at all 
times communicated your opinion to me, and my satisfaction 
at leaving the Government of India in your safe hands 

Bentinck, of course, had other sources of information 
than his correspondence with Ellenborough. He was quite 

* Bentinck Papers ; Ellenborough to Bentinck» Jan. 2, 1830. 

Colchester. Ellenborough' a Political Diary, Mar. 8> 1830. 

Bentinck Papers ; Ellenborough to Bentinck. Aug. 11* 1830. 
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aware of Ellenborough's influence over the Duke of Welling- 
ton who was said to allow him more latitude than any other 
member of his Cabinet ; he was also well aware of the 
Duke’s distrust of himself, which had its origin in the per- 
sonal friction in Spain in 1811. He also knew of the 
Directors’ intense dislike of their “prancing” West End 
chief. It is therefore hardly surprising that he should write 
to his brother in 1830 “ I cannot think him (Ellenborough) 
friendly to me. 1 am sure he is not, though perhaps it would 
be difficult for me to find any positive proof of the fact.” 

This episode leaves no doubt of the impression of 
duplicity created by Ellenborough, not only in his maturity 
as Governor-General, but in his first year of office as a 
young and rising politician. The method was ingrained in 
the man, and the resulting impressions were life-long. But 
to pronounce at once the Psalmist’s verdict of a “ double 
minded man, unstable in all his ways ” would be to exagge- 
rate unduly what was only one facet of a singularly complex 
personality. The appearance of deception was certainly 
there, but real duplicity requires an intention to deceive as 
well as the appearance. This is not borne out by the rest of 
the evidence, which suggests another explanation. Ellen- 
borough’s temperamental exuberance led him, all through 
his life, to extremes of action and reaction which made any 
sort of consistency impossible. The appearance of double- 
mindedness was produced by the fact of instability. His 
mutability of conduct was caused by his fixity of tempera- 
ment. Ellenborough was, in fact, the prisoner and mMtyr of 
his temperament, a temperament which rendered him essen- 
tially unfit for public business. This is condemnation enough, 
and it is unnecessary to twist the dagger further in the wound 
by adding the charge of deliberate duplicity. 


” BetiUack Papers : BciUinck lo the Duke of Portland, Nov. 14, 1830, 
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This leads to the second result of these papers. It is 
the revelation of the Ellenborough temperament, aa volatile, 
as tempestuous, as pompous and as unpredictable as during 
his Governor-Generalship fifteen years later. There are the 
same Hashes of insight also, all too soon obscured by the 
driving clouds of vanity and imperiousness. There is the 
same inability to work with any but subordinates, and the 
same false judgment of men. Ellenborough had Chatham’s 
incorrigibility of temper and some of his imaginative genius, 
but none of his judgment of men and situations. He could 
only live by dictating, and when the opportunity came to 
him, he could not dictate aright. For lack of it, one of the 
most brilliant of 19lh century politicians, and the most formi- 
dable orator of his day, was a sustained life-long failure. 

The first thing which strikes the observer is his over- 
bearing temper. It is this which is the real explanation of 
his apparent duplicity. When Benlinck proposed to move 
the capital up-country he was really incensed, not so much 
at the proposal itself, but at Bentinck's idea of carrying it out 
without first humbly submitting it to himself as the superior 
authority. He himself had only just suggested such a possi- 
bility (in his letter of May 19). He therefore vented his 
outraged sense of dignity by proposing Bentinck’s recall, 
while all he could say to Bentinck was to express his 
“ extreme regret ” and the disapproval of the plan, and a 
year later, when Bentinck had followed this rebuff by a long 
Minute repeating liis proposal, to talk vaguely of a “ legal 
difficulty.” What riled him about Bentinck was his indepen- 
dence of the seat of all wisdom and authority — himself. 
Bentinck’s independence of the home authorities was but a 
shadow of Ellenborough s own fifteen years later, but this 
only illustrates his temperament the more clearly. When 
in London Ellenborough was sure that all Indian authori- 
ties were as clay in the hands of the Presidential potter ; 
when in India he was equally sure that the man on the 
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spot was the final arbiter of policy. It is a pity that this 
pictiire of political eccentricity was never completed by the 
spectacle of Ellenborough as Chairman of the Company. 

In one thing Ellenborough concurr<;cl heartily with Ben- 
tinck — in the necessity of dealing strongly with insubordina- 
tion in the services. On this subject liis a.<5surances of support 
were frequent and genuine. 

“ It is very hard upon you to be made to suffer for the errors 
of your predecessors. It is not your obedience to positive 
orders but the disobedience of preceding Governments which 

have led to your undeserved unpopularity Your Lordship 

may act fearlessly in the path of duty, for you may rest 
assured that the King’s present Government is not one which 
will ever desert a faithful public servant whose firm and 
conscientious discharge of his public duly may make him 
the object of attack.” '' 

In this mailer Bentinck was of course carrying out the 
orders of the home authorities. Defiance of Bentinck meant 
to Ellenborough defiance of his own authority and his course 
was quite clear. 

Ellenborough s attitude to the Court was of a piece with 
his attitude to the Governor-General. They were subordi- 
nates, intermediaries for the enforcement of his own will. 
When their own authority was challenged, they must be 
supported, as in the half balla controversy. When they 
ventured to disagree with the President they must be put down 
with a ‘‘strong hand.” ‘‘The circumstance which surprises 
me most,” ” he wrote, ‘‘ is the little attention which the local 
governments seem to have paid on too many occasions to 
the orders of the Court of Directors. They seem to forget 
that these orders are the King's orders transmitted through 
the channel of the court and of this Board.” His attitude 

Hentinck Papers : B'llcnborough io Bentinck, Jan. 2, 18.30. 

Ibiti : Pllanborougfi to Bentinck, July 6, 1829. 
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to the Court when it disagreed with him is shown sufficiently 
by the episode of the Nagpur Treaty. For final proof of this 
temper we may refer to Ellenborough’s attitude to the 
Directors in 1842-44, when the tables are completely turned. 
No home authorities were ever addressed more disrespectfully 
than the Directors in Ellenborough’s despatch of 1844.'* 

Ellenborough's distrust of Indian civilians was as mark- 
ed and unambiguous in 1828-30 as in 1842-44, and his 
tenderness for the soldiers as apparent. Civilians were the 
dross of no account in the scale with the military gold. 
From Supreme Councillors who recorded Minutes in order to 
be seen of Directors at home, to Writers who wasted their 
substance in riotous living, his hand was heavy upon them. 
He charged them with jobbing, with inefficiency and with 
intrigue. But here again, the supreme sin, for which there 
was no repentance in Ellenborough’s eyes, was indepen- 
dence. Independence of views was for him as much dis- 
loyalty and sedition as the plain indiscipline of subordinates 
who openly disregarded the orders of their sup>eriors. 
Bentinck, on the other hand, distinguished rationally between 
the two. Indiscipline he severely repressed whenever he 
found it, whether among his officers sore at the loss of full 
hatta or stiff-necked civilians like the egregious Mr. Ewer. 
But independence of view he welcomed from the Supreme 
Councillor to the District Officer. This was the basis of his 
respect for Metcalfe. He actually preferred to work with a 
Council than without one, an attitude which to Ellcnborough 
seemed nothing but weakness. But let Ellenborough speak 
for himself. 

“ I confess 1 am much more satisfied that you should be 
up the Country by yourself than with your colleagues of the 
Council, not only because they have quite enough to do at 
Calcutta but because I really prefer your sole judgment upon 

Low. Lorti FAIenhorouigh" 8 Indian Government, 

Bentinck Papers : Ellenborough to Bentinck, Aug. II, 1830. 
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all the important matters which will come before you in the 
Upper Provinces. To state the truth what 1 have seen of 
members of Council has not given them a high place in my 
estimation. They are selected much more on account 
of their seniority than their fitness and seem to serve much 
more to embarrass the Government than to enlighten it.*’ 
Whenever unfortunately they have been placed in chief 
command bad government has been the consequence. In 
my opinion the Chiefs of all the Provinces should be sent 
from Home and carry out with them unbiased minds and 
unprejudiced and unjobbing dispositions. We have of late 
undoubtedly seen at Madras and at Bombay very great Men 
educated in India ; but these have been rare and 1 regret to 
say the race of Great Men seems to be disappearing at least 
as fast in India as anywhere else. 1 have had doubts of the 
expediency of maintaining those members of Council. I am 
inclined to think Lieut. -Governor would answer a useful 
purpose. The G ivernor might obtain information and 
opinions whenever he pleased. It seems to me he should be 
what Heads of Boards in England are in practice.” 

A few weeks later he writes : — 

** But without being really responsible they (the Native 
officials) do practically a great deal now through the weak or 
corrupt or indolent Europeans they serve.” 

Examples of Ellenborough’s hasty judgments are also 
easy to find. There was his famous indiscretion with regard 
to Sir Peter Grant, the Chief Justice of Bombay. There was 
his uof/e /ace on the subject of the capital. On 19th May, 

1 829, he himself suggested the possibility of moving it to 
Delhi or Agra. In June he war. suggesting the recall of 
Bentinck because he had proposed a temporary removal to 

Bentinck*8 Councillors at this timr were Metcalfe and Blunt, the one the 
leading civilian of the day, the other specially chosen to serve with Bentinck. 

Bentinck Papers: Ellen boroujjfh to Bentinck, Sept, 23, 1830, 

180-12908 
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the Upper Provinces. And there was the question of the 
disbandment of six regiments, when Ellenborough reversed 
former orders and insisted that this was the necessary in- 
ference from those orders themselves. Bentinck wrote to 
Auber (Secretcury to the Court) on this, “ 1 think 1 can 
venture to affirm that it was equally remote from the imagina- 
tion of the late President of the Board of Control and of 
every Director by whom the said despatch was signed.”^® 
There is finally Ellenborough's inability to get on with 
any colleagues in any situation. He did not even enjoy the 
loyalty of his own parliamentary subordinate. Lord Ashley. 
He wrote to Bentinck that the Directors and himself were 
warmly behind him “ in spite of the Bengalees and the India 
House.” “ The Directors could hardly find words to express 
their feelings, and their letters form a series of variations on 
the theme ” How long. Oh Lord, how long ?” One or two 
extracts must suffice. Peter Auber wrote in 1830 that “the 
Chairs do not agree in opinion or views with Lord Ellen- 
borough and in truth 1 think nothing is wanting but a fair 
opportunity to get rid of him. His haste and indiscretion 
counterbalance all his talents which are considerable.” 
John Ravenshaw wrote early in the same year, “ He is cer- 
tainly the most harmful President we ever had. He is 
clever no doubt. 1 wish he had more common sense and 
better judgement. Six months later, the Secret Committee 
recorded a minute on the despatch with regard to the Nagpur 
Treaty. “ The Secret Committee think it due to themselves 
to record that in signing a Despatch to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, prepared in conformity with the Board's Draft dated 
the 29th ult., they have acted purely ministerially....”"® 

Bentinck Papers: Bentinck to P. Auber, iMar. 24, 1830. 

^ Ibid. : Ashley to Bentinck, June 24, 1829. 

® Ibid.: P. Auber to Bentinck, June 29, 1830. 

Ibid,: Ravenshaw to Bentinck, Feb. f, 1830. 

Minute of the Secret Committee, Oct. I, 1830. 
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A year later when Ellenborough had been succeeded by 
Charles Grant, Ravenshaw looked back on the past with 
a shudder. 

“ He (Grant) is a perfect gentleman however, and no 
Dictator, vain, conceited, which is a great improvement 
on what we have had. If things had remained as they 
were I doubt if 1 should have taken the Chair — for 1 do 
not think 1 could have worked with such a man as we 
had. The Duke 1 would have had perfect confidence in — 
but strange to say he allowed Lord Ellenborough to act 
according to his will more than any other member of the 
Cabinet, and his Grace would have been in many a scrape 
had matters gone on in the same way much longer.- You 
have seen some samples of the prancing of the genius 1 
allude to — and Metcalfe has given him more than one 
capital rebuke.”** 

But this picture would not be complete if mention were 
not made of the brighter side of Ellenborough’s political 
character— rhis flashes of insight and imaginative genius. 
When the mood was on him he saw further and deeper than 
any other statesman of his time. Like Munro, Elphinstone 
and Macaulay, he realised that India must undergo a radical 
transformation under the impact of the West and believed 
that the British Government should guide it. He not only 
saw that in India ‘‘ we have a great moral duty to perform ” 
but he also realised that this involved education and the 
policy which is now-a-days known as Indianisation. The 
following letter might almost have been written by Morley, 
eighty years later : — 

“ I am sure you will do all you can to educate the 
Natives for office and to encourage them by the possession 
of it. Some little risk of their failure must be run at 
first. . 


Bentinck Popeis ; Ravenshaw to Bentinck, Nov, 19, 1831, 
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My wish is that they should act ostensibly with the 
honouTt the responsibility and the emoluments of Office. 
We cannot govern India finandally without this change of 
system. We cannot govern it well without it, and we do 
not deserve to be permitted to govern it at all without it.”'® 
He was as conscious as Metcalfe of the frailty of the 
British dominion in India and prophetically aware of the 
necessity of fostering the devotion of the Indian as well as 
the European troops. ” 1 wish you would devise,” he 
wrote, some mode of elevating the character of the 
soldiers by civil privilege and distinction. We must keep 
India by his devotion and 1 would make that my fixed 
object. India was won by soldiers and statesmen, and we 
must not allow lawyers to lose it.” One of the last of his 
Minutes before he left office contained elaborate suggestions 
in this direction."' The attraction of civil employment for 
officers was to be diminished by giving slower promotion to 
such men and deducing their army pay from their civilian 
salaries. They would thus not receive double pay, but only 
the benefit of the difference of the two scales. The sepoys 
were to have more frequent furlough, to be kept nearer their 
homes, and to have vocational schools to fit them for civil 
posts. They were to be encouraged by the appointment of 
extra native officers and the militarisation of the police, 
which would accelerate promotion. 

Ellenborough realised that Calcutta was an unsuitable 
centre for an all- India empire. While he considered Meerut 
(Benlinck’s proposed headquarters) bad — though he liimself 
had suggested Agra — he considered Calcutta worse. He 
was in fact the first English statesman to think of India not 
merely as a number of administrative imits, but as a single 
entity, with a political “personality” of its own. This 

» Bentinck Papers : F.llenboroagh fo Bentinck, Sepl. 23, 1830. 

« Ibid. 

^ Minute by Lord Ellcnborou{?h , Nov. 19. 1830. 
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conception led him to desire the name of the King for that 
of the Company as the ruler of the country. It was a true 
instinct, as later history proved, but this was one of the few 
matters upon which he failed to influence the Duke of 
Wellington.**’ Above all, he realised that India must be 
governed by imagination and not merely by the civilian 
shibboleth of administrative convenience. It was not 
Ellenborough’s imagination which was wrong even during 
his Governor-Generalship, but imagination run riot, imagina- 
tion distorted from all semblance of reality by a vaulting 
vanity and egotism. 

These papers make it clear that the Ellenborough of 1826 
was essentially tke same man as the Ellenborough of. 1842. 
He was not merely a man who had developed rapidly, 
he was a man who never developed at all. His judgment 
was arrested and warped by his vanity while his mind and 
imagination soared to Olympian heights. In the earlier as 
in the later periods, we see the same brilliance, the same 
dictatorial temperament, the same lack of judgment of men 
and things. Ellenborough was, in fact, what he so much 
condemned Sir Peter Grant for being, a wild elephant. In 
1828 he trumpeted in an office, and the tame elephants of 
Leadenhall Street had much ado to control him. In 1842 he 
trumpeted all over India and there was no one to control 
him. Those who have defended Ellenborough’s Indian 
government have pointed to just those good qualities which 
were evident in his first Presidency of the Board — his imagi- 
native insight and his occasionally sound proposals- But 
that cannot outweigh in the political scale the defects of his 
temperament. It was a temperament which would have 
caused him to fail anywhere in a position of sole reponsibi- 
lity and the importance of these papers is that they prove his 


** Colchester, Lord Ellenborough' s Political Diary, jljine 10, 1829, I* 49. 
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temperament not to have been the result of a gradual 
development but a permanent possession. Like the Caesar 
he would so much have liked to be, he was as true fixed 
as the Northern Star. His tragedy was that the fixation 
WEIS not in judgment or will, but in vanity and love of 
power. When it is remembered that all this must have 
been well-known to his colleagues and contemporaries, his 
repeated selection for Indian office is not very creditable to 
English political judgment. But was India sacrificed so that 
the English cabinets could sleep o’ nights? Even so. Peel 
and Derby had some bad dreams. The Indian elephant 
was patient and his back was broad, but it was not in the 
end broad enough for the first of the prancing proconsuls. 
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THE BEGINNING OF AN ASIATIC POLICY 


Mr. S. N. Banerji, M.A. 

Mohindra College, Patiala 

The object of this paper is to describe the initial stages 
of the diplomatic intercourse into which the Anglo-Indian 
statesmen entered with some of the Asiatic States for the 
purpose of safegueurding their interests in India. It may be 
supposed for obvious reasons that the need of an external 
policy did not arise till the British acquired a predominant 
pHDsition in India. It may be so. But, in point of fact, the 
policy was initiated by the Marquis of Wellesley some time 
before the attainment of that status ; and the policy was 
forced upon him by certain circumstances which necessitated 
a widening of the diplomatic vision. It is perhaps arguable 
that a Governor-General, less broad and less assertive in his 
views than Wellesley, would not have gone so fair to provide 
remedies for the prospective peril to British possessions in 
India. But the fact is there ; and the diplomatic history 
commences with his assumption of office in 1 798. 

From my point of view, the central fact of the situation 
during the last two years of the 1 8th century was the appre- 
hended invasion of India by Zaman Shah of Afghanistan. 
The Durrani menace engaged Wellesley’s attention almost 
from the time of his arrival in Bengal, and obsessed his mind 
and influenced his action for the following three years. 

Zaman Shah wrote to the. Earl of Mornington for co- 
operation against the Marathas in expelling them from Delhi 
and in restoring Shah Alam to his former position. This 
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was refused ; and the refusal was taken by the Afghan ruler 
in the light of an act of disobedience, even of enmity. From 
this time Zaman Shah’s avowed object was not only to 
extricate the House of Timur from the Metratha control but 
also to advance to Lucknow and then to the British pro- 
vinces, if circumstances favoured his progress.” ' 

To realise his ambition, he had undertaken three invasions 
during 1 795-98, and twice pushed on to Lahore ; but on each 
of those occasions he had to hurry back home to tackle 
dangers to his own kingdom. But he never abandoned his 
intentions on Hindustan which his grandfather had found 
so easy to overrun. Further he is understood to have been 
encouraged in his object by Ghulam Mohammad of 
Rohilkhand and Tippu Sultan of Mysore. There was an 
additional source of satisfaction to the invader in the aid 
offered by Vezier Ali, the deposed Nawab of Oudh. The 
latter promised to Zaman Shah 3 crores of rupees and an 
annual subsidy of 35 lakhs in case of his restoration. The 
rumoured reappearance of the Afghan invader in Hindustan 
and the possibility of a call-to-arms to some of the local 
rulers constituted a potential peril which it was the duty of 
Wellesley to avert. So he concerted plans. On the one 
hand, he discussed the formation of a defensive league with 
the Country Powers — the Marathas, the Rajputs and the 
Sikhs — which would fight against Zaman Shah’s hordes at 
some distance from the British border ; and on the other 
hand, he sent agents to Persia to create troubles for the 
Afghan ruler in his home country. It is the latter device 
which demands our special attention. 

TTiere was another source of anxiety in the activities of 
the two European powers, France and Russia. The remote- 
ness of this danger might at first sight make it of little 


1 Wellesley to Craig, For* William, September 16, 1798, Parliamentary Papers, 

Vo!. 15. 1866. 
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account. But "Wellesley, saturated as he was with anti- 
Gallicanism, believed in the reality of the danger from 
France. Indeed he had good reason to be cautious : for 
England was then at war with France and Napoleon was in 
Egypt endeavouring to create a base for further activities in the 
east. Against the French aggression also Wellesley planned, 
among other things, to erect a barrier in Persia which was 
to be bound by treaty to British interest. 

The Russian menace, at that remote date, was more 
imaginary than real. But there was, however, some ground 
for fear. Catherine II had entertained hostile designs on 
India ; and De St. Genie had submitted a plan to her in 
1791. It led to nothing definite, and the subject was 
allowed to rest till 1800 when Paul proposed a joint invasion 
of India to Napoleon. The proposal was followed by action. 
The Ataman of the Don Cossacks was ordered to mobilise at 
Orenburg. A part of the army crossed the Volga and 
reached the plains of Orenburg whence, however, it was 
recalled on account of the assassination of the Tsar. 
Orenburg was a far cry from the bank of the Indus ; and the 
physical difficulties of the way were stupendous and were 
perhaps unknown to Napoleon and Paul. However wild the 
scheme might appear, the fact was there that in 1800 the 
Tsar ordered an army to make preparations for a march on 
India. 

W'ellesley regarded the friendship of Persia as the best 
means of warding off the outside aggression threatened by 
Afghanistan, France and Russia. Hence to Persia his 
attention was mainly directed ; its alliance was to be won and 
it was to be used as an instrument to keep4Zaman Shah in 
check and to oppose the passage of a French or a Russian or 
a combined army through that country. 

The Shah was to be sounded in the first instance ; and 
the man employed for the purpose was Mehdi Ali Khan w’ho 
was acting as the Company’s Resident at Bushire. He 

18I-1290B 
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seems to have been chosen, or his name suggested, by Jona- 
than Duncan, Governor of Bombay. He was a Persian 
naturalised in India and was for some time in the service of 
the Nizam. Whatever his antecedents, he was an adroit 
diplomat well-fitted for the task entrusted to him. He was 
instructed “to take measures to induce the Court of Teheran 
to keep Zaman Shah in perpetual check without any decided 
act of hostility ; ’ ’ and for the purpose he was permitted to 
spend at his discretion two or three lakhs of rupees. At the 
same time the Governor-General pointed out that “ the 
plan of subsidizing the whole army of Persia was more 
extensive and expensive than the circumstances seemed to 
require.” 

Early in 1798, Mehdi Ali Khan opened correspondence 
with the Court of Persia and it was followed by a visit to 
Teheran in the autumn of the next year. Alike in corres- 
pondence and in conversation, he tried to inflame the sectarian 
animosity of Fateh Ali Shah against the Afghan ruler. He 
represented Zaman Shah as having committed atrocities on 
the Shiahs of Lahore, thousands of whom had fled from the 
area and found a hospitable shelter in British territory. 
Hence to check Shah Zaman Shah would bo a service to 
God and Man. As for the British, they were conscious of 
their strength and did not at all fear an Afghan invasion. 
As an instance of their strength he mentioned how 700 brave 
soldiers had routed 3,000 men of Siraj-ud-dowla on the field 
of Plassey. Two suggestions were made. One was that 
Mahmud and Firoz, Zaman Shah’s fugitive brothers, were 
to be helped with an army to invade Afghanistan ; and the 
other was that the Shah should take the field in person for 
conquering Khorasan, Kandahar ani Herat, all of which 
were then included in the Afghap empire. Mahmud’s 
expedition to Afghanistan had already been decided upon in 
1798 before Mehdi Ali ’s suggestion was received ; and his 
letter urging the Shah to the Khorasan enterprise reached 
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Fateh Ali Shah when the Persian army was actually on the 
march to the objective. Thus these two expeditions of 1 798 
and 1 799 were not due to the instigation of Mehdi Ali. Both 
of them were unsuccessful. But they awoke Zaman Shah 
to a sense of danger from the west ; and they did, in point 
of fact, have the effect of withdrawing the Durrani invader 
from Lahore to Peshawar. The British proposal to foment 
discord in Afghanistan or to keep its ruler preoccupied met 
with a ready response from the Shah because it was a 
proposal that accorded very well with his personal ambi- 
tion and also with the temper and policy of the Persian 
Court. 

Mehdi Ali’s instigations and the pecuniary assistance, 
actual and prospective, from the British, stimulated the Shah 
to fresh efforts. It was not till 1802 that Khorasan was 
annexed to Persia ; but in 1800 Prince Mahmud succeeded 
in defeating and blinding Zaman Shah. Thus the imme- 
diate object of British diplomacy was achieved. But it is 
difficult to decide how much of the success of Mahmud was 
due to the support of the Shah and how much to the assist- 
ance of the Baurakzai brothers, particularly Fateh Khan, 
whom Zaman Shah had unwisely alienated. The Afghan 
menace was a passing phase. It flickered out and was 
e.'ctinguished chiefly by domestic broils. This, however, 
did not interrupt the course of diplomatic intercourse with 
Persia. When in Afghanistan the position of Zaman Shah 
was becoming more and more unstable. Capt. Malcolm was 
on his way to the Court of Teheran to conclude a formal 
treaty of friendship. 

Medhi Ali Khan had prepared the ground for future 
work the credit for which belongs to him, though the task, 
as has been hinted above, was not so difficult. In more than 
one despatch Wellesley refers to him in terms of praise. 
The object he strove for was of a limited and temporary 
nature. His work was to be extended and completed by a 
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British envoy : for, Wellesley stated,* the natives were 
not fit for higher diplomacy, nor did they possess sufEcient 
knowledge of the political interest of the British. Hence 
Capt. Malcolm was sent out to take up the thread of the 
negotiations begun by Mehdi AH and, by following it up, 
to conclude a comprehensive treaty of amity and defence 
with Persia. Medhi Ali had been deputed to stir up the 
Shah against the Afghan ruler. Malcolm’s scheme in- 
cluded, in addition, the providing of remedies against the 
French danger. He stated that “ to relieve India from the 
annual aleurm of Zaman Shah's invasion, to counteract the 
possible attempts of the French and to restore trade to some 
parts of Persia were the leading objects of his journey.” 

The political treaty of January 28, 1801 , contained two 
sets of provisions. One set concerned Afghanistan. In case 
the Afghan king invaded India, the Shah would lay weiste and 
desolate the Afgan dominion. In case of war between 
Persia and Afghanistan, British help in the shape of ” many 
cannons and warlike stores ’ ’ was promised to the former ; 
and when concluding peace with the Shah, the Afghan king 
should stipulate to abandon all designs on British pos.sessions 
in India. These provisions against Afghanistan were of little 
practical utility : for, the frequent change of rulers and the 
consequent disorder made that country now too weak to be a 
source of danger. 

The other provisions of the Anglo- Persian Treaty of 1801 
were directed against the French. Should they commence 
war on Persia or attempt to settle with an army with a view 
to establishing themselves on any of the islands or shores of 
Persia, the contracting peurties stipulated to act in co-operation 
for their expulsion and extirpation. The Shah also agreed 
not * * to grant any place of residence to any of the great men 


^ To the Secret CommUtce, September 2d, 1801. 
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of the French nation on any of the islands or shores of 
Persia.” 

The Malcolm Treaty was only one in the series of steps, 
taken since 1798, to prevent French advance or to counteract 
French propaganda. An idea may be given of the activities of 
France and how the British statesmen countered them. Here 
it may be remarked that the. activities of France had, in the 
eighteenth century, set the English Company on the path of 
empire-building in India ; and at the dawn of the nineteenth, 
they launched the said Company upon an Asiatic policy. 

On the outbreak of Anglo-French war in 1793, France 
had sent agents to the Middle East, of whom Bruguiere and 
Olivier are worth mentioning. They travelled in the 
assumed character of botanists through Aleppo and Baghdad 
to Teheran ; and it was given out that M. Olivier was there 
on a commercial mission. The British Resident at Basra 
reported about him to the Government of Bombay; and the 
Residents at Basra and Bushire were instructed to arrest the 
French agents. Olivier safely got back to France in 1 798. 
It may be that these agents recommended, as a means to an 
end, the French occupation of Egypt. Further, at Muscat 
there were Frenchmen who supplied Napoleon in Egypt 
with information on which he built his dream of an eastern 
empire. Nepoleon was in Flgypt in 1798 and for over a year 
he carried on campaigns in that country and in Syria. He 
aimed a blow at Britain’s eastern possessions which he 
intended to reach via the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. It 
appears from a letter of Henry Dundas to the Earl of 
Grenville, dated 13th June, 1 798, that Napoleon preferred 
the latter route : ” he would march to Aleppo, cross the 
Euphrates and by following the Euphrates and the Tigris 
descend to the Persian Gulf and thence proceed along the 
coast to the Indies. ” 

To counteract the machinations of the French, the 
British Residents at Bagdad, Basra and Bushire were asked 
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to bs watchful ; and agreements were concluded with the 
Chief of Aden, the Imam of Senna and the Sultan of Muscat. 
Special attention was directed to Muscat because of its proxi- 
mity to India and because of the above-noted facts. Mehdi 
Ali Khan concluded on Oct. 2, 1 798, a Qaulriamah with 
Sultan bin Ahmad (known as the Sayyid Sultan) who pro- 
mised to exclude the French and the Dutch from his domi- 
nion. This alliance was strengthened and a British agent 
was stationed there under the treaty of 1800 which Capt. 
Malcolm concluded while he was on his way to the Court of 
Persia. Sir Jolm Bogle who went with Capt. Malcolm 
remained at Muscat for services to the Sultan and he, in 
course of time, became the first Political Agent there. Sir 
John Kaye has expressed the opinion that “ Commerce and 
Medicine were the two side-gates to the great park of British 
diplomacy in the East.” Dealings with Muscat furnish an 
illustration of the remark. 

What has been said above does not exhaust all that was 
done to counteract the designs of the enemy. In the begin- 
ning of 1801, Wellesley took the offensive when he des- 
patched a force under Major-General David Baird to help 
Abercromby in Egypt. But Napoleon had already left 
Egypt ; and his successors, Kleber and Menou, found it 
difficult to secure a foothold there. Though Baird found 
little work for him, yet his arrival at Cairo with an eirmy 
from India convinced Menou at Alexandria of the futility of 
further struggle in Egypt. 

With Baird’s expedition is associated a summons ” which 
was sent to the Sheriff of Mecca, the Imam of Senna and 
the Sultan of Aden to join the British in expelling the French 
who had been desecrating Egypt and ^vhose expulsion was 
necessary alike for the safety of Arabia and for the interest 


3 FcH Willieiin. Maicb 19, 1801. 
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of the Mahomedan religion. There does not appear to have 
been any response to this from the Chiefs of Arabia. 

Wellesley was a practical politician ; and sonietimes his 
schemes were grandiose in conception. In the foreign sphere 
he made an attempt to rouse the whole of Arabia and Persia 
against the external aggressors and make the rulers of those 
countries believe that their interest was identical with that of 
the British. The fruit of the diplomatic endeavour was 
however not put to test. For reasons not due to Wellesley 
the French evacuated Egypt. The menace subsided and the 
Governor-General turned to the practical work of a v/ar 
against the Marathas. Then he left India ; and on his 
departure began a reaction against his policy. The Malcolm 
Treaty was almost forgotten ; and no notice was taken of it 
till the French menace again became grave in 1307. T his 
only shows that Wellesley made a shrewder diagnosis of ihe 
situation. The efllux of time might again have made the 
Persian alliance useless to later statesmen. Nevertheless, it 
had been of great practical impcrlance at a time when 
Afghanistan could not be reconciled to British interest and a 
French force under a military genius was in Egypt which is 
the halfway house to India, if the circumstances of the 
time be considered, the Anglo-Persian Treaty would appear 
as a brilliant device against both Afghanistan and France. 
But there ace a few other things about the treaty and the 
diplomacy connected therewith. 

The treaty of 1801 was inoperative, because it was techni- 
cally invalid. Haji Khalil Khan, who was carrying it to 
Calcutta for exchange and ratification, was killed in an un- 
fortunate melee in Bombay in 1802. Three years later, Aga 
Nabi Khan came to India but he found the Anglo-Indian 
Government lukeweirm, even cold. On the other hand, some 
help against Russia was imperatively needed. Under the 
circumstances Fateh Ali Shah was forced to entertain the 
overtures of the French for alliance ; and ere long they 
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obtained a footing at the Persian Court with an envoy for 
political intrigues and engineers and military officers for the 
army. Thus Wellesley’s belief that “ the firm alliance with 
Persia was not likely to be effaced by the intrigues of a rival 
power ” was not fulfilled. Within six years from the date 
of its conclusion the very Power against which it was mainly 
directed established its influence at the Court of Teheran. 
Hence fresh effort had to be made to wipe off the French 
influence and to win back the straying friendship of the 
Shah. In consequence the Court at Teheran became for 
some time the battle-ground of European diplomats. This 
time the British object was achieved in 1809 by a royal 
envoy, Sir Harford Jones, whose work was hampered, 
though to a slight extent, by a counter-embassy from 
Calcutta. It would take us too far afield to note these 
embassies during 1808-10 of Sir Harford Jones and 
Brigadier-General Malcolm anfl the unseemly wrangling 
that ensued. But it may be noted that the verdict of history 
seems to go against the attitude and action taken by Lord 
Minto and Brigadier-General Malcolm, 

Wellesley informed the Secret Committee of the 
Directors that Malcolm’s mis.sion (of 1800) W'as conducted 
in such a v,'ay as to give to the Shah an impression of the 
power and libcralUy of the Company’s Government in India. 
The Shah’s test of the British power was in the help render- 
ed to him against Russia. Help in the sense in which he 
understood it was never given to him. But as to liberality 
of the Company’s Government, he had no doubt. “ With 
the golden key Malcolm opened the door of friendship ’’ : 
and it was his favourite mc-lhod of diplomacy. In history, 
the missions to Persia are noted lor the lavishness with 
which money was spent. The Shah was led to believe that 
he could always rely on the Company’s Government 
for money. Once drugged with strong medicine, the system 
later on refused to respond to mild stimulants. But apart 
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from its effect on the Shah, the home authorities in England 
did not approve of the method of Malcolm ; and it was one 
of the reasons why he was regarded in 1 807 as ‘ unsafe 
for the second mission, even though his claim was strongly 
pressed by Lord Minto. The choice fell on Sir Harford 
Jones ; and he was endowed with greater diplomatic 
tact. 
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CAUSES OF THE INSURRECTION IN 
KABUL, 1841-42 

Dr. Hariram Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
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Introduction 

Mohan Lai, traveller, author and diplomatist, was 
born at Delhi in 1812 in a family of noted Kashmiri 
Brahmins. His grand-father, Raja Mani Ram, was a courtier 
of the Delhi Emperor, and his father, P.^ndit Budh Singh, 
served as Persian Secretary to Mountstuart Elphinstone at the 
time of his Kabul Mission in 1808-09. 

Mohan Lai learnt Persian at home, and acquired 
efficiency in speaking and in writing it to such a degree that 
even the learned people in this language, in those countries 
where it is spoken as the mother-tongue, marvelled at his 
ability. ’ 

He studied English at the Persian College, Delhi, for 
about three years. He spoke “ English with a good accent 
and much idiomatic propriety.” About his style of writing 
the Editor of the Calcutta Englishman remarks : — 

** He expresses himself with perfect clearness and in- 
telligibility in English, though not with very idiomatic 
correctness.” “ 

1 Dr. J. G. Gerard to the Government of India, dated Ludhiana, 20th March, 1834, 
Book 50, letter 36, M.S. 

* Havelock’s Narrative of the War in Afghanistan, ii, 149. 

2 Quoted in Vincent Eyre’s Journal, Appendix E, p, 412. 
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In December, 1831, Mohan Lai accompanied Captam 
Alexander Burnes, in the capacity of an interpreter, on a 
journey into Afghanistan, Turkistan, Khorasan and Iran. 
Through all these wanderings, he won the approbation of 
all his companions for “ displaying everywhere a rare union 
of zeal, tact and fidelity."’ '' 

He was an author of no mean repute. On his return 
from travels in 1834, he “ published a journal of his tour, 
which, considered as the work of an Asiatic in a foreign 
longue, may be reckoned a most creditable production.” ’ 
Twelve years later this work was again printed with an 
additional account of his journey across Sind and Afghanistan 
and visit to Europe. .At the same time he published his life 
of Dost Mohammad Khan, the .Amir of Kabul, in two 
volumes - 

Prom 1834 to 1837 he served at Bahawalpur and Multan 
in connection with the navigation of the Indus- In 1838 he 
was attached to Alexander Burnes’s “ Commercial Mission ” 
to Kabul. The same year, after the declaration of the 
First Afghan War, he was appointed assistant to Sir 
Alexander Burnes who was Assistant to tlie British Envoy 
and Minister at Kabul. 

During the earlier parts of the campaign, the British 
Government found the situation favourable, and everywhere 
success attended its arms. Till October, 1 84 1 , the political 
atmosphere in Afghanistan was peaceful. Dost Mohammad 
Khan surrendered himself, and the British nominee, Shah 
Shuja-ul-Mulk, reigned in peace. 

But there were certain unfavourable factors at work, 
coupled with the spirit of selfishness, disobedience, and 
indiscipline displayed by the high authorities. Above all, 
the pride of power and prosperity had blinded the British 

^ Havelock, ii, 159. 

S Ibid. 
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administrators and generals ; and they committed terrible 
mistakes, even woeful blunders, so repeatedly that the whole 
country began to seethe with discontent and distrust. The 
sunshine of serenity gave place to the smoke of sorrow, and 
clouds of calamity arose everywhere, bursting ultimately 
with such fury and ferocity as to deluge all their 
power and prestige. The British officers and troopers were 
massacred, many men and women were taken prisoners; 
and then prevailed a period of ignominy, humiliation and 
suffering, lasting from the 2nd of November, 1841 to the 
middle of September, 1842. 

Causes of Dost Mohammad Khans Unpopularity 

Dost Mohammad Khan, who had usurped the throne of 
Afghanistan, was a strong and sturdy ruler ; but this very 
fact disturbed the minds of the Afghan Chiefs, whether 
Dutranis, Persians or others, as they could no longer let 
loose their forces of disruption and distrust. So they w«e 
opposed to the Amir and were anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity to fish in troubled waters. 

The Amir turned out all the old Durrani and other 
Governors and high officers from their posts, and appointed 
his own sons in their places. He also treated his own 
relations with scant attention in comparison with his sons. 
For instance, he deprived his uncle, Nawab Mohammad 
Zaman Khan, of the Jellalabad country, and placed it in the 
charge of his son, Mohammad Akbar Khan. Similarly, he 
seized the Ghilzai country from the control of Nawab jabbeu: 
Khan, his elder brother by a step-mother. He behaved in 
the same manner with his nephew, Sardar Shams-ud-Din 
Khan, the Governor of Ghazni, and appointed his son, Haidar 
Khan, to that post. 

He had killed and destroyed several chiefs of Kohistan 
on account of their rebellious conduct. Their relations were, 
as a matter of course, bent upon revenge. 
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His army mainly consisted of cavalry, who were low 
paid, and forced to undertake long journeys. Consequently, 
there vtas great disaffection. 

It had been the practice with previous rulers to pay fixed 
allowances to the Mullas, Sayyids and other priests, but 
Dost Mohammad decreased their allowances, and in many 
cases absolutely abolished them. 

The labourers and artisans were employed by the Amir 
in forced labour mostly without or with little wages. The 
merchants were obliged to give forced loans which were 
never repaid. He imposed several additional unjust revenues 
on cultivators, while his servants and troops charged 
provisions and labour without payment. 

Lastly, the Amir was trying to establish friendly relations 
with Mohammad Shah, King of Persia ; and the people of 
Afghanistan who were Sunnis looked upon these negotiations 
with the Shias with misgivings.” 

Reasons for the British Popularity 

On the other hand, the British cause was popular in the 
country from the start. “ The Afghans,” says Mohan Lai, 
are by nature the most avaricious set of mankind*” The 
liberality and munificence of Mountstuart Elphinstone, while 
on a mission to Kabul in 1 809, had excited their greed, and 
in supporting the British cause they found an excellent 
opportunity to enrich themselves. 

The city of Kabul in particular, and the country in general, 
were divided into two hostile religious camps, the Sunnis 
and the Shias. The Sunnis formed the majority, and the 
Shias, mostly of foreign origin, distrusted the Government 
entirely consisting of the Sunnis. They favoured the British, 
expecting to receive justice from them. 

■i 

« Paper on ihe affaire of Afghanistan, dated 29th June, 1842, para 22, 41 C-f6l, 
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It was a general belief with the chiefs that by assisting the 
British Government, not only they alone would derive benefit, 
but also their descendants from generation to genera- 
tion. The cultivators and merchants wished to see a 
foreign power planted In the country in order to escape 
extortion from the Amir. Some high dignitaries of the 
realm were jealous of the usurper's power. Mohan Lai says, 
' ‘ They caused disunion against the Barukzaee chiefs on our 
approach to Afghanistan.” The people in general dreaded 
the British arms and were panic-striken on the approach of 
the British army.'^ 

W^rong Policy of Shah Shujah-ul-Mulk. 

Such were the circumstances under which Shah Shujah- 
ul-Mulk was easily placed on the throne of Kabul in August, 
1839. Everything was done in the name of the Shah, and 
under his signature, but as a matter of fact the real power lay 
in the hands of the British officers who used the King as their 
creature. Shah Shujah-ul-Muik chafed under such a policy 
and wanted to make his power felt. He, therefore, dropped 
a hint to his Afghan supporters that he wished to rule with- 
out the assistance of the British arms. 

The English officers carried on negotiations with the 
Afghan Chiefs directly, and settled terms, and even fought 
to coerce them. The Shah, finding that his authority was 
absolutely ignored, grew jealous ; and ” by the secret 
messages and sometimes by personal speech advised the 
chiefs of the country to disturb the peace and oppose the 
British arms under the apparent pretence of rebelling against 
H- M.” By adopting such a line of action, the Shah had 
two objects in view. In the first place he considered that 
by causing continuous tumults in the country, he would 
have the British entirely depend upon him ; and in the 

7 Paper on the affairs of Afghanistan, dated 29lh June, 1842, para 23, M.S. 
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second place, he would be able to squeeze out large sums of 
money ® from them. 

The Shah aimed at having the Minister of his own choice, 
and in consequence conferred this post on Mulla Shikur, 
an old fellow who had been the King’s companion in exile. 
He was unfit to perform the heavy duties of his charge. He 
opposed the British policy secretly, but had not courage to 
contradict it openly. He got into touch with Mir Ghulam 
.Quadir, the Kohistanis and other ting-leaders opposed to the 
British Government. He employed Dya Ram and Sher 
Muhammad Khan to hocurd up money by unlawful means. 
Daily complaints were made to the English officers against 
the high-handedness of these two agents. The Minister 
always promised to look into these grievances, but privately 
encouraged them to pursue their course. 

Against the usual practice prevalent in Muslim countries, 
the King’s name was omitted from the Friday prayers, 
probably with the connivance of Mulla Shikur and the Shah 
himself. Sir Alexander Burnes sent Mohan Lai to the priest 
to enquire why such insolence was offered to the King , 
and the answer was that the Shah was not the true King 
according to the Muslim law, as he was supported by the 
British arms. The Minister took no notice of it as he wished 
to excite the religious hatred of the people against them. The 
King also did not insist on its observance, clearly showing 
that though it was an Insult to him, yet being faithful to his 
religion he would not urge the Mulloi to do so. They also 
knew that the direct interference of the English in such 
matters would involve them in difficulties. 

Besides, Mulla Shikur openly told the heads of the tribes 
that the King would throw off the yoke of the British as soon 
as he had his family back from Ludhiana. Further, he 


« The Shah was so fond of money that he wouU rather allow a man to stab the 

of his palm than open his hand to give it willingly. (Sir W. Macnaghten). 
ia3^l290B 
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sent a crier in Charekar in ICohistan that Ghulam (Chan (a 
strong supporter of the English) was a disloyal subject and 
not a Muslim. Complaints were made to the King, but he 
took no action against his favourite Minister. 

When Dost Muhammad Khan weis defeated at Bamian, 
Mulla Shikur held secret conferences with the Kohislani 
chiefs and their powerful priest, Hafiz Ji. The Minister 
increased the pay of those who disliked the English and ill- 
treated those who favoured them. When Dost Muhammad 
descended in the Ghorbund valley, the Kohistani chiefs 
created disturbances- Prince Timur and Sir Alexander 
Burnes marched in that direction to punish the chiefs and 
prevent Dost Muhammad from getting into the Koh-i-Daman. 
The Shah despatched Mansoor Khan Chaoos Bashi to the 
Envoy to advance him money to bribe the Kohistanis, and 
under this pretence he wanted to enrich himself. The Chaoos 
Bashi secretly incited the people to stand against the British 
troops for a few days, and then quickly retire to Kabul to 
wait upon the Shah. Sir Alexander Burnes asked the Shah 
to prevent the Chaoos Bashi from negotiating with the people, 
and requested the Envoy not to pay him any money. The 
result of it was that British troops fought bravely, and 
Dost Muhammad Khan surrendered himself to the English. 

The King then sent the Chaoos Bashi to Kandahar, and 
through him tried to induce Muhammad Taqi Khan, the 
Governor appointed by the English, to join the Durranis and 
rise in revolt. He informed Major Rankinson of the nature 
of the Shah’s message. The English protested to the King, 
who blamed the Chaoos Bashi, and, in order to justify himself, 
condemned him to be paraded in the streets of the city 
with blackened face and mounted on an ass. The Chaos 
Bashi in this condition lifted up his head and loudly cried 
in the bazaars that that was the punishment for obeying and 
serving the King.'' 

9 Paper on the affairs of Afghanistan, dated 29lh June, 4842. paras 24-42, M.S. 
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Mistakes in the British A dministration 

Whereas the situation was worsening on account of the 
Shah's policy, its process towards deterioration Wcis quicken- 
ing with headlong rapidity owing to the mistakes of British 
administration also. The Envoy forced the King to dismiss 
Mulla Shikur, and appointed Muhammad Usman Khan, 
an equally incapable man, in his stead. It greatly added to 
the jealousy of the King and enhanced the difficulties of the 
English on account of his unpopularity with the people. 

The new Minister cared little for the Shah. The Minister 
seized the lands of the King’s priest and in spite of the 
repeated entreaties of the King, the lands were never restored 
to the Sayyid. “ Through our interference,” says Mohan 
Lai, “ but entirely against the wish of the Shah, he appointed 
his elder son the agent to the prince at Candhar and the 
younger son Governor of jellalabad.” He had animositv 
towards the Durranis and others on account of the murder of 
his father by them and in order to wreak vengeance upon 
them, he excited the suspicions and alarms of the British by 
fabricating stories against them. Consequently, he secured 
the approval of the Envoy to reduce the pay of the Durranis, 
Ghiizais, mullas and other chiefs. He persuaded the Envoy 
to dismiss Humzah Khan, the Governor of the Ghilzai 
country, and attached this territory to Jellalabad under his 
son. 

Further, the King would not listen to any complaint of 
the people, saying that he was powerless before the Minister. 
Then they waited upon Sir Alexander Burnes, who, sent them 
on to the Envoy. The Envoy, under the influence of the 
Minister, " considered him the best statesman,” and sent the 
people back to Usman Khan. “ In short, ” says Mohan Lai, 
** we attended so much to the foolish advices of Mohamed 
Usman Khan that we did not only displease the king, 
disappoint our friends ; but made the Dooranees, Ghilzies, 
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Kuzzilbashes» Caboolees, Kohistanees, our desperate 

• > ' 10 

enemies. 

The Shedi suffered not only on account of the Minister, 
but he was interfered with unnecessarily at every step. 
He was not allowed to reward his friends and to punish 
his enemies. Mirza Haidar Ali, an exile with the King, 
zind the medium of intercourse between the English and the 
Shah, was dismissed in the teeth of opposition from the 
King. The army was dissatisfied due to hasty reforms. 
The number of the servants of the chiefs and their pay 
were both reduced, while in settling internal disorders only 
the British troops were employed. It caused misgivings 
in the minds of the chiefs who believed that they would be 
dismissed from their posts by and by, as their services were 
not required. 

The people were reduced to a state of starvation. Too 
high prices were paid by the commissariat officers for grain, 
grass, meat and vegetables, etc., and the poor persons could 
not afford to pay so much. It became a general saying in the 
country that “ the English enriched the grain and grass 
sellers, etc., while they reduced the chiefs to poverty, and 
killed the poor by starvation." 

The Indian troops and camp-followers abused the 
inhabitants by calling them “ Numuli huram namurd " 
(disloyal and coward) ; while the British and Indian troops 
both drank wine in the public streets and committed violence 
on women. Even the British officers did not abstain from 
these evils. Many of them lived in the city and openly 
caused the elopement of women of high families, while 
women were conveyed on horseback to the cantonments in 
the night. Mohan Lai quotes a few inr lunces ; but purposely 
he does not give out the names of the officers concerned. 

iC Paper on the affairs of Afghanistan, cJelcd 19ih Jvne. I£42, paras 43-50; Mohan 
Laps Letter to j. R. CoKin, Private Secrciary to the Covcrnot-General, dated Kabtil, 
29th January. 1842, 41 C/62, M.S. 
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A favourite concubine of Abdullah Khan Ackakzai came 
to the house of a “ Sahab Log.” He could not get her 
back by repeated applications to that officer and then lodged 
a complaint with Sir Alexander Burnes. Burnes did not like 
to write a letter on this subject, but sent one of his peons 
with the complainant, asking the English officer to restore 
the lady. She was concealed and the Ackakzai chief was 
accused of a false complaint, abused by Burnes anrl 
turned out disgracefully. 

Another officer won the heart of the favourite lady of 
Nazir Ali Muhammad, and she, crossing the wall by the 
roof, came to him. Nazir complained to Burnes, but nothing 
was done. The lady was openly sheltered in that officer’s 
house and was brought to India afterwards. 

A rich merchant had recently married a woman of his 
heart ‘‘ after great pains and exorbitant expense. ' A 
European subordinate to the staff officer contrived her escape 
to his residence in the cantonment. 1 he merchant “com- 
plained to all the authorities, and offered a very large sum 
to the king to have his fair wife restored to him, but she 
was not given up. He at last sat at the dcor of Sir William 
Macnaghten, and declared that he had resolved to put an 
end to his own life by starvation. ’ Sir William Macnaghten 
determined to restore the lady, but Sir Alexander Burnes inter- 
vened and threatened the poor man who fled to Turkistan. 

Another officer enticed the favourite lady of Nawab 
Muhammad Zaman Khan, brother of ex-Amir Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, and all his endeavours failed to get her back. 
When the officer’s wife joined him, the Afghan lady was 
deserted and left in a destitute condition. 

in another case, the wife of Qudas Khan was brought 
and kept. Similarly, the fiancee of Mir Ahmad Khan 
was never restored, and was left absolutely unprovided for 
at Ludhiana.’^ 


For these instances c/. Mohan LaJ*s Life of Dost Muhatntnad Khan^ ih 392-98. 
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The English officers won several Afghan chiefs to their 
side by throwing temptations of money, lands and services. 
But when their object was achieved, their services were soon 
forgotten ; and on the contrary they were left at the mercy 
of their enemies. The pride of power had blinded the 
Britishers so much that even Sir Alexandar Burnes kept 
the highest grandees of the country “ waiting for hours 
near the door-keeper, ’ and then dismissed them “ by saying 
that we have no time.” *’■ 

Even bribing for spreading dissensions and causing 
assassinations was resorted to ; and then the promises were 
not strictly kept On the 5th November, 1841, Mohan Lai 
received the following letter from Captain J. B. Conolly, the 
Envoy’s cousin and Political Assistant, ” Tell the Kuzzil- 
bash Chiefs, Shereen Khan, Naib Sheriff, in fact all the 
chiefs of Sheeah persuasion, to join against the rebels. You 
can promise one lakh of rupees to Khan Shereen on t!ie 
condition of his killing and seizing the rebels and arming 
all the Sheeahs and immediately attacking all rebels. This 
is the time for the Sheeahs to do good service. Explain to 
them that, if the Soonnees once get the upper hand in the 
town they will immediately attack and plunder their part 
of the town ; hold out promises of reward and money ; 
write to me very frequently. Tell the chiefs who are well 
disposed to send respectable agents to the Envoy. Try 
and spread nifak among the rebels. In everything that 
you do consult me, and write very often. Meer Hyder 
Purjabashi has been sent to Khan Shereen, and will see 
you. P.S. — 1 promise I0,000r upees for the head of each 
of the principal rebel chiefs.” 

On the 1 1 th November, he again v.rote to Mohan Lai, 
“There is a man called Hadjee Ali, who might be 

n 41 C/I6I, para 141. M.S. 

)> Quoted in Kaye’s Hiatory of tho War in AfghanUtan, ii, 202 ; Dutaad'a Firtt 
Afgitan War and it» Caatea, 364. 
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induced by a bribe to try and bring in the heads of one or 
two of the mufsids. Endeavour to let him know that 10,000 
will be given for each head, or even 15,000 rupees.” “ 

Mohan Lai selected two principal chiefs, and engaged 
two assassins, who received Rs. 5,000 each in advance. 
Both the chiefs were soon numbered among the dead but the 
remaining blood-money was refused on the ground that 
contrary to the agreement the assassins had not brought in 
the heads. 

Weah^ness of Brilish Statesmanship 

A very serious mistake that Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-General of India, committed, was the appointment, 
in the same field of action, of two almost equally quali- 
fied and equally ambitious men. Sir William Macnaghten 
and Sir Alexander Burnes. Even at Roree when the Army 
of the Indus was on its way to Afghanistan, Alexander 
Burnes had refused to proceed further in subordination to 
Macnaghten ' ' While in Afghanistan, he seldom gave full 
co-operation to his superior. Mchan Lai in his character- 
istic way describes it thus, ‘‘ The lamented Sir William 
Macnaghten and Sir Alexander Burnes were not so unani- 
mous as the people of their character and ranks ought to be. 
The former attended too much to the advices of Mohamed 
Oosman Khan (Minister) against the wish of the latter, who 
then stood as stranger to see everything going wrong ; but 
such forbearance and silence in not rectifying the mistakes 
which threatened the British honour and fame were entirely 
inconsistent with the rules of service. I'he following are the 
quotations from his note book, the few leaves of which fell 
into my hands after his death. They confirm my opinion 
on this subject. — * Cabool, 8th September, 1841 . My spirits 


M Kaye, ii, 218. 

>5 Ihid,, ii, 263; Durand, 366. 

Life of Dost Muhammad, ii. 184. 
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are up- Lord Auckland goes to England in January, and 
the Envoy, I hope, goes to Agra or Calcutta. I am hardly 
to be blamed for 1 have no responsibility, and why should 
1 work ? Yet it is clear that if 1 had carried a hot corre- 
spondence with Lord Auckland as he wished, 1 must have 
injured Macnaghten. In after days 1 hope to be able to 
applaud my own discretion. 1 was great at the good 
Envoy’s self-complacency. He hints, as Governor of Bom- 
bay he will be directed to control the politics of Afghanistan 
and he says that he may go through the Punjab to settle 
affairs there. Why from first to last he has mismanaged 
all affairs ? The Punjab Treaty is the (cause) of our present 
rebellion which was brought on by want of means and in 
consequence of cutting, yet Sir William is Governor of 
Bombay, the (cause) of all- So 1 must change my standard 
of greatness and consider myself living in total error as to 
all that is passed, time will show. Principles etc. as 1 have 
said before, are bewildered on what Sir William's claims 
to greatness are founded. Let Generals Fane, Cotton, 
Keane, and Elphinstone’s private letters be consulted and 
they would tell a different tale.” 

The mutual disgreemenl between the two highest digni- 
taries reacted greatly on the minds of the military officers. 
They seldom obeyed the wishes or even orders of their 
political heads. In the morning of 2nd November, 1841, 
Sir Alexander Burnes’s house was besieged by only thirty 
persons who continued firing for about four hours, but 
in spite of his repeated requests not a single soldier was 
sent to his rescue, and as a result he along with Captain 
Broadfoot and his brother Charles Burnes was cut to pieces, 
and his house destroyed by fury aiid fire. The treasury 
was pillaged and the godowns burnt. Everywhere the 
Britishers were attacked and assassinated.'’* 


w 41 c/161, paia 141, M.S. 


Ihid.. paras 58. 59 ; 41 C/62. M.S. 
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On the 23rd December, 1841, Sir William Macnaghten 
held an interview with Muhammad Akbar Khan out of the 
cantonments. By way of precaution, he had ordered to 
keep two regiments ready for his assistance. 

Sir William came out, was caught and shot, his head cut 
off, and his body dragged ; and all this took place at mid-day, 
within a musket shot from the cantonments, but not a single 
soldier stirred out to save him, and not a single shot was 
fired on the enemy.’” 

Two weeks later, they forced Major Poltinger, the Politi- 
cal Agent, to retire from Afghanistan, and consequently, 
thousands of them lost their lives under shots and snow ; 
while the remaining English officers and ladies were taken 
prisoners.®’ “ I can hardly express in writing,” says Mohan 
Lai, ‘‘ the horrid scene I have witnessed, and the most 
disgraceful treatment the British Officers, ladies, and servants 
have received in this country.” Even in captivity some 
officers praised Muhammad Akbar Khan, and ” flattered 
him most imprudently by giving him the view of all the 
peurliamentary speeches, and by assuring him that the English 
will not keep possession of Afghanistan, but that it dis- 
approved of the policy of the Indian Government, and has 
ordered the evacuation of that country.”’” 

19 41C/I6I, patas 90, 91, 92 : 42 C/62, M.S. 

M 4IC/I6I, paras 93 100; 4| C/62, M.S 

*• Li'/p of Dost Muhammad, ii, 425-26.. 
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THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY’S 
QUEST FOR SETTLEMENTS IN 
THE EAST INDIES IN THE 
MID-EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Mr. S. N. Das Gupta, M.A. (Lond.), F.R.Hist.S. 

Lucl^now University 

One of the many remarkable instances of the haphazard 
way in which the British Empire has been built up in the East 
is to be found in the development by stages of British poli- 
tical influence and power in the Malay Peninsula and the 
contiguous islands of the Asiatic Archipelago. The idea 
of a colony or an empire in the East Indies was far from 
the minds of the home authorities. Opinions as to the 
relative value of distant acquisitions were, for a long time, 
somewhat doubtful and vague. Even when the East India 
Company underwent a radical change of situation and acquir- 
ed its political, militeiry and territorial character, disposition 
at home was uniformly pacific and “ authoritative reproof ” 
was administered in cases of departures from the non-inter- 
vention policy to which Parliament gave a legal touch by the 
Act of 1784. Gradually, however, the narrow mercantilist 
conceptions of the 17th and 18th centuries, .so essential for 
the preservation of commerce and providing a stimulus to 
the carrying trade of the country, fell into abeyance and the 
19th-century ideals of national imperialism came to be asso- 
ciated closely with advantageous exploitation of unprogressive 
races. 
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In reference to the Asiatic Archipelago, the attitude of 
unconcern is displayed in the constant expression of feelings 
of disgust and apprehension at the actions of the private 
traders and the subalterns of the Company in applying the 
commercial dividends of the most important branches of the 
domestic trade to their own advantage, and at tl\e prospect of 
a mercantile company shouldering the functions of political 
administration, entering into compacts and treaties with native 
potentates that involved augmentation of territories, increased 
expenditure and responsibilities. With marked hesitancy 
the Government listened to the representations of Captain 
Francis Light to take advantage of the offer of Penang from 
the king of Quedah' ; the instructions to Edward Moncton, 
in his mission to Quedah, implied specifically the acceptance 
of terms favourable to trade and commerce and to avoid 
being entangled in military complications or trade intrigues. 
Negotiations between Moncton and the king fell through 
mainly on political grounds when the Government refused to 
offer military aid to the king against his implacable enemy, 
the Salengorians." In the same spirit, the retrocession of Java 
occurred in 1816 and that of Malacca in 1819; and in the 
preliminary discussions of the Anglo-Dutch Treaty of 1824 
Canning placed high the preservation of amicable relations 
with Holland even at the cost of the sacrifice of Singapore. ’ 
The Special Secret Committee, however, considered it more 
judicious to retain Singapore and relinquish “ the factory of 
Fort Marlborough and all the English possessions on the 
island of Sumatra.” ' Thanks to the genius of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, Singapore has new become not only a great 
distributing commercial centre but a naval cirsenal and the 
most important strategic outpost of the Empire in the East. 


^ Factory Records, Sumatra, 15. 

> Ibid. 

® Transcripts of Dutch Records at the India Office, Vol. XXX. 
* Ibid., Vol. XXXI. 
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A glance at the map will suffice to show the value of the 
control of the eeistern seaboard of the Malay Peninsula to the 
Empire. A rich and increasing stream of British trade 
skirts it for over 350 miles. The Archipelago, thus offering 
primarily an opening to commercial enterprise, developed 
ultimately an intrinsic imperial interest. “ The two early 
English settlements of Bencoolen and Penang looked towards 
the West ; Singapore controlling, as it does, the passage-way 
to the China Sea looks towards the East. 

The circumstances that led to the establishment of the 
hlnglish East India Company are too well-known to be repeat- 
ed here. It is not, therefore, the object of this paper to 
carry the reader seriatim through its early fortunes. The 
desire to find a market for woollens and the interest in the 
spice and pepper trade must be considered as constant 
factors which stimulated the early voyages towards China 
and the East. For over two decades .since its inception, the 
efforts of the Company were thus centred not in the main- 
land of India but in securing trade privileges in the islands 
of the Archipelago. India was considered as inferior in 
commercial importance to these islands and her trade was 
looked upon as quite a subordinate branch of the general 
business. By the years 1612-13, the eastern commerce 
assumed a somewhat methbdical shape and figures indi- 
cate the rapid growth of trade till 1620. Mun's report 
shows that during the first twenty years of its existence its 
exports, in silver bullion, had amounted to £540,090 and in 
merchandise to £292,286, thus making a total of £832,376.® 

The early attempts of the Company exhibit a vigour 
and grit worthy of commendation. In the great chain of 


5 The imperial value of Singapore was first made evident during the war with the 
Chinese in 1841. it was at Singapore that the fleet and military expedition made 
iheir rendezvous and Singapore was the real base of operations throughout the three 
campaigns that followed. 

^ Grant, HUtory of the E. i. Coy., p. 20. 
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islands stretching from the Malay Peninsula to New Guinea 
in the east and to China in the north, where there was the 
least likelihood of obtaining permission to leave factors, 
the Company had secured privileges of trade and seized 
the opportunity to establish factories. In Sumatra, it had 
trade with seven of the chief cities or ports “ though all sorts 
of difficulties in keeping up trade with Acheen had to be 
surmounted.” In Java, the Company had factories at Bantam, 
Gracia, Jacatra and Japara ; the unhealthiness of Bantam 
was a frequent source of complaint. In Malacca, the Com- 
pany do not seem to have settled any factories ; in Patani 
the English were “ honourably ” received by the queen and 
country people ” but with some disgust and distaste from 
the Dutch Patani, it was remarked, ‘‘was not worth 
the keeping ” except for ” sale of cloth,” In Borneo, the 
English were carrying on trade ‘ ‘ with more or less success 
at Landak, Banjermassin, Sambas and Succadana, the best 
diamonds being procured from Succadana. In Macassar, 
in the Celebes, a factory had been settled. In Pegu, Siam, 
Camboja and Bankok the English were ” well received.” ’’ 
With China the Company carried on ” a promiscuous trade ” 
by means of ” junks plying between the English factories 
in Macassar, Siam and other places.” Not till 1616 was 
any direct commercial intercofarse between England and 
China established.” Commercial intercourse with Japan was 
opened mainly through the efforts of William Addammes 
and factories were “ left ” at Firando, Osaka and Nagasaki.* 
Thus the extent of the operations of the English was very 
sweeping indeed and a long range of factories and agencies 

^ Calendar of Slate Papers, East Indies (I513-I6I6), edited by Sainsbury, 
pp. Ivi-lviii. 

* There is evidence of a considerable sale, by the Company in October 1615, of 
China saucers, dishes, roots, rhubarb, silk, etc. Vide Court Minutes of the E. I. Coy., 
Book III, pp. 50.3-09. 

9 Calendar of State Papers, East Indies (1513-1616) ; Hakluyt Series, ** Memorials 
of the Empire of Japan,*’ pp. 40-45. 
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were formed. Bantam was the principal seat of this eastern 
commerce and superintended all the factories comprised in 
what may be termed the “ Insulinde.”’® It is to be observed 
that a secure footing was never obtained in the Moluccas or 
the Spice Islands proper, mainly due to the “ notorious 
injuries" sustained by the Elaglish at the hands of the 
Dutch. Be it remarked that it was during this period of 
prosperity and progress that the loss of the factories in the 
Archipelago commenced. The greatest period of discourage- 
ment the English Company ever witnessed was during the 
years 1635 to 1657. Evidences of retrogression are to be 
found not only in the Court Records but also in the decreas- 
ing value of the Company’s stocks and trade.” The climax 
came with the exclusion of the English from their Bantamese 
factory in 1682. The whole system of settlements of 
which Bantam had formed the centre was for the time 
disorganized. 

The first of the forces that brought about the decline of 
the Elnglish Company was the commercial jealousy and 
hostility of the Dutch India Company. It is beyond the 
scope of this paper to analyse the nature of the Anglo- 
Dutch conflict of the early 1 7th century or of the insular 
maritime empire of the Dutch based on monopoly and forced 
privileges from the princes bf the eastern archipelago.*" It 
was evident, however, that so long as England was distracted 
by the excitements of the constitutional struggle at home, so 
long as the Company lacked royal support, encountered 
popular opposition and trouble from the interlopers, little 

15 The word wa8 first coined by Torch Sana in his Tropical HoH and, p. 15, to 
mean "Island India/’ 

Bruce’s Ann. Ind, Coy. 

1^ Factory Recordsf Java, I ; Cummings’ Report on Dutch Spice Trade in Dutch 
Records. Vol. XXVI; James Scott’s Reflections on the mode and principles 
on which the Dutch effect monopoly of the produce of the Archipelago, 
Factory Records, Straits, Vol. II : Scott to the Supreme Council, October 2^ 
1785. 
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success could be gained in the field of commerce. It took 
the English a long time “ to disabuse their minds ” of the 
menace of Dutch rivalry in trade and commerce. The 
English navy had no command of the sea strictly speaking, 
and to win mercantile pre-eminence on the seas England 
must meet and overthrow Holland’s monopoly of the carrying 
trade. That was achieved by the several Navigation Acts 
and the three Dutch Wars. The treaty of Westminster 
(1674) appeared to appease for the time being the intensity 
of the Anglo-Dutch conflict and usher in an era of peace 
in the East. The union of England and Holland in 1689 
served as a further cause of the decrease of rivalry. 
The humiliations the Dutch suffered at the hands of 
Cromwell, Charles II, and Louis XIV in Europe, did not to a 
very large extent affect o: alter their position in the Insulinde. 
Pinpricks and repression continued. By the treaty with 
Cromwell, the Dutch had promised the restoration of 
Polaroon. After evasions when the stipulation was ulti- 
mately fulfilled in 1665, “ the island, instead of being 

rendered back, as the terms of the treaty enjoined, in its 
former state and condition, was found a desert; the spice- 
trees, for which it was celebrated, having been utterly 
destroyed.”'"’ In the same year, 1665, the English were 
compelled to relinquish Damm, an island near Banda, ” by 
an armed Dutch force. ’” And in 1 682 the English had 
to abandon the factory at Bantam. A recital of all the 
injuries done would prove tedious and take volumes. For 
more than half a century longer the Dutch continued 
to be England’s greatest rival in commerce. The mercantilist 

Grant* Hist. E, /. Coy., p. 73. 

H Ibid. 

The commerce of the Dutch provinces had not been seriously injured by any 
of the Navigation Acts. In a Treatise on the Trade of England, of date about 1675, 
the estimate is given that the Dutch had 900.000 tons of shipping to England's 500.000 : 
l<^ide Andrews. Colonial Period of American History, p. 48; British Museum, Add, 

MSS., 22781, 
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statesmen and writers of the day expressed “ their fear of 
Dutch competition on into the 16th century.” Indeed, the 
extent of the area and influence covered by the Dutch in the 
islands of the Archipelago in the middle- 1 8th century can 
well be realised from a statement of Captain Francis Light to 
the Governor-General and Council in February, 1786, ‘‘ The 
Dutch now possess from Point Romania to the River Krean 
Lat. 5N. on the Malay side . . , they have forts and 
factories and pretended claims from Bintang or Rhio to 
Diamond Point on the Sumatra side ; there is no part left for 
you to chuse but the small k'ngdoms of Junk Salang, 
Acheen or Quedah.”"’ Yet it has to be acknowledged that 
the last thirty years of the 1 7th and the first half of the 1 8th 
century witnessed a gradual decline of Dutch trade and 
power in general and a corresponding increase in the volume 
of English commerce and the advance of England’s colonial 
interests in the East. It will be almost impossible to give a 
documentary history of the causes of the decline of the Dutch 
India Company even from the archives of the Company 
itself. Those causes are to be found in internal rather than 
external factors. The Company sank under age as every 
human institution must do at last, and above all in a strictly 
monopolising commercial association the germs of dissolution 
are sure to develop slowly and imperceptibly.’’ ” Threaten- 
ed by the English, insulted by the French and almost 
universally despised by the rest of Europe, the Dutch lost 
their leadership in the field of commerce and their place of 
prominence among the powers of Europe.”’” The last 


!-ipht to the Governor Genernl anrl Council, Cixlcu'ta, Feh. 16 : Faclory Records, 
Straits Vol. II. 

-'7 Saalfeld. II, p. 138; Andrew,s, Colonial Policy, p. 49. 

Andrew.s, p. 49. After 1697 a gradually increasing deficit commenced which 
did notecase. The debt had increased, in 1792, to 107 inillinns of guilders from 12 
millions in 1781. The expenditure was 30 millions moie in 1792 than in the 12 
preceding years. No less than 1 1 Governors were changed in 40 years 
(1700-41). N,B , — In the extracts now made public from the books of thr 
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attempt was made in 1759, when the Dutch “ projected 
the overthrow of the English establishments and influence 
in Bengal. An expedition, consisting of 7 ships with 700 
Europeans, principally Germans, but commanded by 
Frenchmen and 800 Malayas, was fitted out from Batavia 
and in August, 1759, appeared in the Ganges “ with the 
profession of proceeding to Chinsurah.” Colonel Forde 
thoroughly “ discomfited *’ the Dutch force. From this date 
the Dutch abandoned all open attempts “ to rival the British 
in the wider field ’ ’ of Eastern politics . 

The English India Company, on the other hand, gradu- 
ally emerged from the nightmare of adverse* circumstances 
that had dogged its footsteps ever since its inception. Driven 
from the Spice Islands and from the other islands of the 
Archipelago, the Company entered on its activities in the main- 
land of India. The “ political rapacity ” of France and the 
ambitions of Indo-Gallic statesmen which sought the extirpa- 
tion of the Anglo-Indian name from India forced on the 
English schemes of '* defensive ambitions. The nucleus 
of the Indo-Britlsh Empire was thus founded on the tomb- 
stone of the frustrated schemes of France. 

It is worthy of remark that the activities of the English 
Company had at no period been static in reference to the 
possibility of the plantation of esfablishments on the shores 
and islands of the Archipelago and of the seas of China and 
Japan. Experiments to this effect took place in Pegu, Siam, 
Sumatra, Cambodia, Tonquin, at Ty wan (Formosa). Nagasaki, 
Macao and Borneo. The enterprises were, mostly, “ pecu- 
liarly unfortunate.” The English factors were compelled 
“ with great loss of goods and stores ” to quit Chusan, an 
island on the Chinese coast ; the attempt to establish them- 
selves at Pulo Condore, an island subject to Cochin China 


Company tot 1613-96. ihe receipts, were 340m., a surplus of 40m. over the 
expenditiiie. 

185— I290B 
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culminated in the massacre of the British by the natives in 
1705. Many attempts had been made by the Company to 
establish trading factories in Borneo and the failure of these 
factories had been due as much to the persistent opposition- 
of the Dutch as to “ the ferocity ” of the inhabitants In 
1707 only a few of the English factors escaped with their 
lives at Banjarmassin from the ruthless attack of the 
natives.” In 1759 the Company lost the port of Negrais 
“by surprise and most of their people were cut off.’’ This 
closed the attempt commenced six years earlier to open 
up commerce , with the Burmans. All these efforts and 
failures may be placed in the earlier part of the 1 8th century. 
Two years after the evacuation of Bantam, a mission 
was despatched from Madras to Acheen under Messrs. Ord 
and Cawley “ to obtain a grant of a site for a new settle- 
ment." The mission proved abortive. The Company failed 
to secure permission to erect any building, but a wooden 
factory, which was ineffective for any defensive purposes. 
The Directors then contemplated n settlement at Priamon in 
Sumatra. Ord failed to reach Priamon (whether intentionally 
or due to inclement weather conditions is not known) and 
settled on Bencoolen “ a spot ideal neither for health nor 
trade." After angry remonstrances, the Directors " to mini- 
mise the consequences of the blunders perpetrated " resolved 
to retain Bencoolen. Except for a temporary occupation by 
the French in 1 760, Bencoolen “the sole station that pre- 
served England’s interests" in the Archipelago remained in 
the hands of the English till 1824. As a commercial estab- 
lishment Bencoolen was never of much importance. Its only 
produce of any real value was pepper and that too in the near 
future became a losing concern (after 1 792) when a profuse 

It was from Borneo that the most dsnng pirates of ihe ChiniL Sea s.^t out to prey 
upon all commerce. Vide St. John, Life of Broof^e. 

Vide Wright and Reid, Malay Peninsula, « 
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quantity of the article could be obtained at a cheaper rate from 
the ceded pepper-producing latnds on the coast of Malabar. 
Bencoolen did not either ‘ ‘ provide a harbour for the Com- 
pany s fleet during the north-east monsoon which prevails 
along the Coromondel coast.” From the standpoint of poli- 
tical utility its strategic value was neutralized by its close 
proximity to Batavia, exposed as it was to the frequent attacks 
from the Dutch in Batavia. The cost of the settlement, too, 
far exceeded the returns. 

The recovery of the English East India Company in the 
1 8th century was in tact the outcome of the beginnings of British 
supremacy on the seas. This was laid by the several conti- 
nental wars of the lime. The navy of Britain enabled F.cr 
during war not only to keep up a constant communication 
with her distant settlements but at the same time to prevent 
her enemies from doing the same, by which the trade of the 
latter was ruined. The East Indies had become the greatest 
and most magnificent theatre of Britain's colonial policy. Its 
history then is indeed almost exclusively the history of the 
British Empire. The treaties of the period are landmarks in 
the development, by stages, of Britain’s superiority over other 
European states in colonial trade and colonial possessions. 
Towards the middle of the 18th century, the influence of sea 
power on the fate of India became paramount. The begin- 
ning of the end for the French in India is clearly traceable to 
the loss of control of the sea and the remoteness of their naval 
base. The vital importance of having a safe harbour and a 
fortified naval base near at hand also worried the minds of 
the Directors of the English Company and the home govern- 
ment. The trading vessels bound for China were exposed to 
the ravages of privateers on the high seas and naval opera- 
tions were greatly handicapped by the absence of such 

*i Second Report. Sel. Comm.. App. No. 68, p. 340. In 1695-96 the Coy. comput- 
ed their past expenses on the coast of Sumatra at a sum exceeding i.'200,000. 
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outposts. Madras was an almost “ open roadstead," and 
Bombay lay too far oS the actual base of operations, and its 
dockyard was still in its rudimentary stage of construction. 
The steady increase of the Company’s trade to China in the 
1 8 th century and its profitable returns served sls an added 
impetus to the desire to “ have a port where ships of our 
nation may meet the eastern merchants, as well for the 
promotion of that valuable commerce as to afford a windward 
station of refreshment and repair to the king’s, the Company’s 
and the country’s ships.” Thus commercial and military 
factors were inter-linked in the extensive search for settle- 
ments in the Asiatic Archipelago. In that effort the genesis 
of the British Empire in the Malay Indies may be discerned. 
The extent to which the Empire is indebted to the free- 
trading captains or “ interlopers ” (mostly associated with the 
joint-stock trading establishments of Madras) can hardly be 
ignored. They ceurried on the brunt of the fight with the 
Dutch and made imoads on the monopoly of their trade in 
the Further E^st without protection of adequate forts or 
factories. They were a source of trouble to the Company no 
doubt, but it remained for them to explore the distant islands 
of the Archipelago, to report to the government their advan- 
tages or drawbacks, and to carry the English flag direct to 
China. ■' Their own selfish interests were involved in the 
expansion of the China trade and its being completely thrown 
open to them. The major part of the “ country trade ” 
carried on between India and China was in their hands ; the 
money received for the opium and raw cotton imported by 

^ Refer lo Rear-Admiral Pocock's operations off the Coromandel coast in 1738. 
After "roughly handling'* the French in August «f that year Pocock made for 
Bombay and by April, 1739, he was back off the south coast, and fought an indecisive 
engagement with D'Ache. 

Governor-General and Council to the Court of Directors, March 26, 1786, 
Parliamentnry Branch. No. 55, Second Report Se). Cemm., App. p. 335ff. 

Dodwell, The Nahtihs oj Madras, pp. 125ff; Alexander Hamilton, 
New Account of the East Indies, published 1727. 
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them being paid into the Company’s treasury at Canton in 
return for bills on London. “ They had learned of the 
possibilities of the China trade and were therefore one with 
the home and Indian governments in supporting any move to 
connect the Bengal and China trade free of restrictions. The 
Company also carried articles to and from China. The 
Indian government through its opium revenue and its tariff 
on raw cotton found in the China trade a source of revenue ; 
the home government, too, was not willing to let the tea 
trade and its valuable revenue slip away. The Elnglish 
public and politicians thus identified the interests of the 
British Empire with those of the Company. They sought to 
regulate its organization so that it might serve as “a good 
colonial machine ” and at the same time furnish the govern- 
ment with considerable revenue. The government squeezed 
the Company unmercifully for revenue purposes. It had 
found, herein, an easy v ay of collecting £8 to 900,000 
revenue annually. ■' Its best interests demanded the stabili- 
zation of the Asiatic trade so that the Indian and spice island 
factories might be used as bases for trade to China. Since 
factories had not been set up there and since the Chinese 
would allow no permanent fortified places on the shores of 
China, some outside base was essential. 

It appears from a study of the despatches and corres- 
pondence that the Directors had in mind an idea to forestal 
Bencoolen by another more advantageous settlement. 


*5 The import of coin ceased between 1772 and 1785, its scarcity being due to the 
wars in Europe; in 1773 the Company made the sale of Bengal opium a governmental 
monopoly. All of the opium and most oi the raw cotton was imported by the private 
Indian traders. 

The annunl consumption of tea amounted at this time to about 20 million 
pounds, of which two- thirds were imported by smuggling. Apart from the vast gains 
resulting to the nation from its trade and to the government from duties, the great influ- 
ence which this commodity have had on politics and on the reformation of social lile 
is not easily calculated. The permanence of the tea trade had thus become a necessity. 

Pritchard, /Ing/o- Chinese Relations During the 17th & 18th Centuries, 
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Towards January, 1761, Alexander Dalrymple visited Balam- 
bangan, situated on the Su!u Seas about 13 miles from “ the 
most northerly part of Borneo.” In return for the release 
of the Sultan from his captivity in the Spanish Philippines, 
Dalrymple obtained concessions for the plantation of a colony 
and the erection of a factory by a treaty concluded on Janu- 
ary 28, 1761. This treaty was ratified by the ‘‘ Dato 
Bindaharo ' ’ (head of the nobility) and the ‘ ‘ chief people 
of Sulu in September, 1761, with promises of further grant 
of territories in future that may be desired by the Company. " 
In July, 1762, an expedition was fitted out from Madias 
against the Philippine Islands ” as belonging to Spain who 
had then allied herself with France and was at war with 
Great Britain.’’ The immediate interest of the Company 
in this enterprise was the security of their China trade. 
The sea and land forces employed in this expedition were 
placed under Rear-Admiral Cornish, Commander-in-Chief 
of His Majesty's Naval Forces in the East Indies and 
Brigadier-General Draper respectively. In October, 1762, 
Manilla was captured and “ plundered with utmost rigour 
for more than forty hours.”'” It is rather interesting to 
note, by the way, the series of letters to the Directors and 
one to George 111 from the several Spanish officers in 
Manilla complaining of the ruthless action of the Rear- 
Admiral inspite of ‘‘ the necessary and absolute condition 
that the city should be preserved from being plundered.”’" 

On January 23, 1763, Dalrymple took possession of 
Balambangan in the name of the English Company and 

25 Dalrymple, an eminent Scottish hydrographer. entered the service of the Coy. 
in Madras, as writer, at the early age of 16. He became so interested in the Eastern 
trade that inspite of the remon-strancfs of Lord Pigol h .. ieft service in 1759 and under- 
took voyages to the East Indies. 

Ciawfurd, Dictionary of the Indian Islands, p. 27. 

30 Factory Records, I, Borneo. 

31 Home Miscellaneous! No. 77. 

3* /bid., l,ettcrs dated February 24, 1763. 
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hoisted the British flag there.® On the strength of the 
stipulations made in the treaty of 1761, concession of 
territories “ in the northern part of the mainland of Borneo 
and the southern part of Palawan with the intervening 
islands under the sovereignty of the Sulu Sultan ’* was 
obtained in September, 1763. To this was added “by 
way of sale’’ on June 29, 1764, the Sulu district from 
Towsan Abai on the north to Keemannes on the north-west 
with “ all the islands southward of Borneo.’’’’^ 

The Spanish Governor of Manilla claimed sovereignly 
over the territories of the Sulu Sultan by previons treaty 
rights and proteste J against such commercial treaties with 
territorial concessions not only as an encroachment on 
Spanish sphere of influence but as “ infractions of the 
treaties subsisting between Great Britain and Spain.’’ *■' The 
capital question of sovereignty thus stood open to be 
explained. Could Sulu be regarded as an independent state 
or reckoned as being within tiie limits of the Spanish 
Philippines':* The treatieis of Westphalia and Munster 
“confined’’ the Spaniards to iheir “ then possessions of 
navigation ” and “ precluded ” them from further extension 


■’53 Factory Records, I, Borneo. * 

^4 /bid. 

35 Governor of Manilla to the Governor and Council of Fort St. George, dated 
the 9lh April. 1764 : Factory Records. 1, Borneo:— 

“ Thi.s i.sland (Balambangan* is included in the number of iJie Philippines, being 
situated within their limits ; the king of it is an ally and a tributary to the king 
my master; he has entered into a treaty of alliance and friendship offensive and 
defensive with this Government -during the administration of my predecessor for 
which reason anything which ho has agreed to contrary thereto must be null and 

void ..It is evident that the subjects of his Britannic Majesty cannot without 

breaking through these sacred agreement establish either factory and commerce in 
the island of Xolo.** 

36 The ** Recopilacion dc las Leys does not rank ‘‘ Mindanao '* amongst the 
•• Philipinas. Only the islands northward of Mindanao are comprehended within 
the limits of the *• Philipinas: “to the district of the Philipinas and their confines 
those of Mindanao are adjacent Sulu is more remote from the Philipinas and 
under the jurisdiction of it.s own laws. Vide ** Ley Recopilada, 12 Til., 2, lib. 6. 
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in the East Indies. The Spaniards had withdrawn from 
Sulu two years before the conclusion of these treaties.” 
Unless therefore it could be made to appear that in Januetry, 
1648, Sulu was in possession of Spain, the latter could hardly 
legitimately uphold any pretensions to sovereignty over the 
kingdom and attempt to exclude the English from forming 
an establishment at Balambangan. The English therefore 
were “ at liberty to cultivate an intercourse with Sulu 
without infringing the Spanish rights.” Despatches from 
the Court of Directors, dated the 1 7th August, 1768, arrived 
at Madras with instructions ** to send proper persons to take 
possession of Balambangan and to pursue all necessary 
measures for opening a trade in the Eastern Archipelago.” 
Prior to that, on 3rd August, 1 768, the Madras Council had 
met to confer with Mr. Alexander Dairy mple and Mr. 
Robert Gregory “ on the measures for conducting the plan 
for opening a trade with the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and the coast of Cochin China by means of a 
settlement at Balambangan,” and had proposed to appoint 
Dalrymple in command of ” the ship to be entertained for 
this undertaking which should be manned and armed in 
a sufficient manner ” supported by a military corps (a 
detachment of 80) furnished from Fort St. George. The 
expedition was to sail from Madras in October, 1 768. With 
a view to increasing the advantages and interests of the 
Company and to prevent all abuses as far as possible, in 
the first instance for three years from the date of the 
foundation of the settlement, all trade was to be concen- 
trated in its hands and to remove the temptations and 
“high prospects of lucrative advantages” to be derived 

The treaty of l4tK April, 1764, between Spain and Sulu stipulates that the 
former shall withdraw from the island of Sulu. The annual tribute of 3 vessels 
of rice promised by Sulu to the Spaniards was paid not in acknowledgement of a 
Spanish claim of dominion but as ** recompence and " free gift in gratitude and 
sign of brotherhood. " The treaty thus clearly refutes “ every pretence of superior' 
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therefrom, the servants of tlie Company were to be debarred 
from inland private trade and their appointments settled 
“in a satisfactory manner.” The settlement was also to 
be free of all port duties. To establish a populous colony, 
the Chinese, Bugguese and natives of the neighbouring 
islands should be encouraged to come and form settlements 
there. 

Balambangan had all the advantages of a convenient 
station and was expected to be of immense help to the 
navigation of the Company in the East Indies. In itself 
the island was sterile, uninhabited and situated in the 
most piratical and barbarous neighbourhood of the whole 
Archipelago but it had two excellent harbours protected 
and difficult of access ; it was also central to the countries 
where gold, pearls, spices and other valuable cirticles of 
eastern commerce were produced and consumed ; it lay 
in tlic only navigable channel between Borneo, Palawan 
and the Calmianes and goods might be transported down- 
stream by the numerous rivers which flow from the lake 
of Keeney Baloo to the remote parts of Borneo and the 
produce of the interior districts received in exchange 
delivered at the mouth of these rivers. The settlement 
would thus help to create a balance of trade in favour of 
Bengal by an investment of its goods there and save it 
from a constant drainage of its silver. This would also enable 
the Company to replenish the coffers of the home treasury 
with the immense wealth expected to be derived from the 
revenue of Bengal. The new establishment would take 
immense quantities of the rejected piece-goods that then 
fell into the hands of the Dutch who supplied to the amount 
of more than 20 lacs annually in those articles from 
Batavia to the Manilla and Bugguese traders “ at a very 
high, advance.” These goods might be provided at a rate 
full cheaper than the Dutch and would ultimately 

deprive them of a very profitable transaction. A very 
I86-I290B 
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advantageous vend for Bengal opium could also be set on 
foot. It could be bartered for tin and spices brought by the 
Malays at 50,'^ lower rate than the Dutch. The settlement, 
moreover, would help to divert the China trade into a more 
profitable channel, and free that trade from the difficulties 
under which it then laboured. The Canton monopolists 
had very nearly ruined the English woollen manufactures 
and the baneful effects of raising the prices of the China 
commodities were so severely felt by the English Company 
that some remedy was considered to be of imminent 
necessity. These commodities could be brought to Balam- 
bangan and the exemption of duties there might contribute 
towards disposing of the goods more easily than at Canton. 
The Canton Company would thus be ultimately humbled. 

The scheme for the settlement at Balambangan did not 
materialise till September, 1772. Dalrymple had been 
“guilty of a breach of confidence towards the Court of 
Directors and of ingratitude towards the Company ” for 
“ the publication of the Company’s intentions to form a new 
establishment ’’ and was dismissed from the Company’s 
service on 21st March, 1771.’" In June, 1771, the 
Company settled the plan for making the exjjeriment 
and carried it into execution. Instructions for the estab- 
lishmentwere transmitted in “ a separate letter ’’ from the 
Court of Directors to Bombay, dated 1 2th June, 1771, which 
was received at Bombay on 7th January, 1772, and was 
sent from thence to the Governor and Council of Fort St. 
George on 22nd April, 1772. The letter did not reach 
Madras till 26th May, 1772. John Herbert, belonging 
to the Company’s settlement at Fort Marlbro, was appointed 
by the Directors to be chief at Balambangan The 
Britannia was put under Herbert’s orders on 1 5th August, 

» Daltympie was again restored to the Company’s service on 2ist March, 1775, 
under the conditions prescribsd by the Act of Parliament of the I 3th year of George 
Hi's reign. 
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1772. She did not, however, sail from Fort St. George till 
I 3th September, 1 772, nor arrive at Balambangan till 12th 
December, 1773, the chief having stopped on his way, 
formed a temporary factory at Passir and sold the principal 
part of the Britannia s cargo to himself and his associates at 
Sulu before their depiuture from that place. The settlement 
was short-lived lasting only for a couple of years. Notwith- 
standing the fair prospects of success represented in all the 
letters written by the chief and council and the cordiality with 
which they said they were received,"' the new settlement was 
taken on 26th February, 1773, by the “ natives and people of 
Soolo with all the books of account, almost all the Company ’s 
goods, arms and other property and all our people were 
either killed in the attack or entirely routed out and drove 
away.” Such of the servants of the Company “as could 
make their escape he look themselves to ships which lay in 
Balambangan road and after some time rendezvoused at 
Labaoii, near the island of Borneo, from whence they wrote 
the Court of Directors the most correct account they are able 
of the Company’s loss and of their debt and credit. 

The reasons for this untoward fate which met the settle- 
ment in its infancy are mainly to be found in the unreliable 
character and dilatory conduct ot the chief and his council 
who placed above everything the motive tor private gains to 
the detriment of the wider interests and the welfare of the 
Company and by an unauthorized exercise of power if not 
“ a formal breach of positive orders ” carried to an unlimited 
extent the practice of private trading. They also neglected 
in taking precautionary measures of fortifying the settlement 
against the possibilities of external attack. On 3rd January, 


S> In 1774 the Coinptiny hsid entereci into a treaty with the Sultan ol Brunei, by 
which, in return for a promise of protection aRainsI the pii.ates of Sulu and Mindaiio, 
they received the monopoly of the pepper trade in his dominions. The inefficacy of 
such a promise was demon str a led in the following year. 

Factory Records, f, Borneo ; Case for the East India Company. 
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1773, a month before the settlement fell into the hands of 
the Sulus, the Directors wrote to the chief and council dis- 
approving of their conduct “ in many particulsurs,” censured 
them on ‘ ‘ the unwarrantable profusion of expense at Balam- 
bangan,*' looked upon their several transactions as “presum- 
ptuous, indiscreet and unauthorized “ and concluded with 
discharging them from that service and ordering Herbert to 
return home to answer the charges against him/' The only 
extenuating circumstance, for the actions of Herbert 
and his peurty, is to be found in the fact that the general 
mcHrality of the servants of the Company of the day was not 
above reproach. It was not an uncommon trait to be found 
in other settlements, too, that the higher sense of duty was 
too often allowed to be obscured by selfish notions of private 
interests. 

While Dalrymple was active in extracting opportune 
terms from the Sulu Sultan as a reward for releasing him 
from captivity, the Directors were corresponding with the 
Council of Bencooien as to the feasibility of a settlement 
at lappanooley or some part in Keyser’s Bay. Engineer 
officers were sent out from England by the Directors to 
survey the several islands in the Strait of Malacca and the 
Indian Ocean (adjacent to Sumatra) and the plains contigu- 
ous to them, Robert Nairne, for example, after surveying 
Pulo Pisang (an island at the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula), spoke highly of its strategic position ; its situation 
is sucn that it might be rendered at a small expense almost 
impregnable. to any European power,” the only objection to a 
settlement there was ‘ ‘ its small extent. ’ ’ Nairne also suppli- 
ed “strange details of the aspects of the Strait of Bali.” 
The Bencooien Council, in the meantime, had expressed its 
opinion that a settlement in Keyser’s Bay would “ answer 
every purpose ” ; it lay “extremely convenient for the succour 


Factory Records, I, Borneo. 
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and support of your China ships.” On the other hand, 
there were insuperable obstacles against I'appanooley. It 
had no doubt the one advantage of having ” a fine and capa- 
cious harbour ” but it was ” far from the pepper settlements 
and less convenient for the resort of prow.s from the east- 
ward than even Marlborough.” '* No definite steps were, 
however, taken for the plantation of settlements at any of 
these places referred to. 

About the same lime that the plans for making 
the Balambangan experiment were taking shape, the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors in a despatch 
dated lOth April, 1771, forwcurJed instructions to Madras for 
forming a selticmcni at Acheen." Pursuant to these orders 
the Secretary to the Madras Council wrote on 7th February, 
1772, to Messrs Jourdan and De Souza, agents to traders (of 
Madras) ioeXchecn and places to the eastward tor ” such 
lights and iniormation as they could give v/ilh respect to the 
trade to and from Achcen, Quedah and [jlaces adjacent, as 
also with regard to the state of the country and tlic privileges 
they have obtained by means of their intercourse and traffic 
with those parts.” " In consequence of this letter the agents 
communicated to the Madras Governor extracts of letters 
received from Captain Light relating to ” the trade and parti- 
cular circumstances ” of the places and people of the Eastern 
Archipelago. Captain Francis Light, ” a name which is 
unfamiliar to most English ears and wanting from most of 


Wright and Reid, / he Malay Peninsula, pi>. ijO-52. 

Factory Records. Sumatra, 13, 1772-73, I iiaiy and Proceedings of the Select 
Committee of Fori St. Gcoige. 

Sumatra (Factory Records), 15, 1772-73, Diary and Piocccdiiigs of the Select 
Committee of Fort St. Goorgi.’. Towards the rnid- 18th century, methods of conducting 
business came to be organised on a definite and permanent basis. I iims look the 
place of loosely associated individuals The johit- stock method of tiade became more 
permanent partnershipsS.” Messrs. Jourdan, Sullivan and De Souza was one of these 
several joint-stock trading firms which aimed particularly at re-cstablishing the English 
trade at Acheen. Dodwell, 7 he Nabobs o} Madras, Ch. IX, pp. 125 ft. 
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our biographical dictionaries,’* was in the opinion of Sir 
John Macpherson “ a man of excellent character and good 
information.” ”’ Captain James Scott, who describes himself 
as “ a potsman struggling to pay off some incumbrances... 
formerly a trading master and owner otherwise little known,” 
speaks of Light in the following terms : 

“A Captain Francis Light who speaks Siamese and 
has been long a resident on the island of Salong, who is 
a personal friend of Pia Pimons (governor of Salong) 

and known and respected by the islanders 

in a subsequent letter he refers to Light as a man of ” local 
knowledge ” and “ enlarged experience,” The sources of 
his early history arc extremely obscure. Having resigned the 
Royal Navy in 1765, he came out to India and was given com- 
mand of a ship plying between India and the Malay ports. 
As one of the ref>re.sentativc& “ fixed at Acheen ” by his firm, 
he ‘ ■ traded with Siam and Malay with great success and acquir- 
ed full command of the Malay language, Oriental customs and 
the knowledge of ruling men.” As early as 1769 we come 
across a letter of Light to his friend Andrew Ross represent- 
ing the nature of the trade to Rhio and the chances of the 
establishment of a factory on Pulo Byang (Bintang).^” The 
king of Rhio was an independent monarch ‘ ‘ as yet unmolest- 
ed by any European nationV’ The island of “Byang” was 
his usual residence. Of late years his port “became a place 
of considerable trade particularly frequented by the English, 
which occasions the Dutch to look on this port as their 

A. Francis Steuarl, A Short Shcleh oj the Lives o/ Francis and IViUiam Lif^hl, 
p. 3 ; Davy MSS. British .Vlu.seiim. 

Macpherson to the Secret Comruiltcc of the Court of Directors, dated 26th 
January, 1766: Straits Seltiements (Bengal Consultali'M- , No. 717), I. 

{ames Scott to Macaitney. dated 28th October, 1785: Straits Settlements, II, 

Same to Cornwallis, dated 4th " eptember, 1766 : P. W., I, Straits, Vol. 11. 

Light to Andrew Ro»‘, Ebq., dated l orl George, 1st Feb., 1769; Straits 
Settlements, Vol I. Rhio. Situated on the S. W. coast of Bintang, above 50 m. S. E. 
of Singapore ; also a group of islonds in the Eastern Archipelago to the south and 
cast of Singapore, chief of which is Bintang. 
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rival. ’ rhe Dutch had already insulted several “proes” 
belonging to that port. This gave the king “ a great deal of 
uneasiness, and apprehensive of further molestations **by 
that barbarous nation,” as he calls the Dutch, also to prevent 
his port from falling into their hands he promptly agreed to 
Light’s suggestions for allowing the latter to hoist the Eng- 
lish colours upon Po. Byang and put him in possession of 
the fort upon it; the fort was in a dilapidated state “a 
little out of repair but ‘ ‘ mounts twelve eighteen pounders 
at present and may be repaired with a trifling expense.” 
Light, of course, was willing to defend the king ” from the 
insult of any other nation provided that he was under no 
contract nor agreement with any other nation but himself 
entirely independent ; ’ ’ yet conscious of his limitations as 
simply a representative of a mercantile firm he was not in- 
clined to act on his own independent authority and transact 
a business ” of such moment ” without first representing it to 
“the gentlemen of Bombay or Bengal.” Light in consequence 
^ pledged himself to return tin answer to the king’s offer “in 
eight months accidents excepted.” '" Rhio was a place of 
considerable commercial activity. It was so well situated and 
so convenient for trade that it was then looked upon “ to be 
the key of the Straits of Malacca.” It was the first port of call 
and frequented by “ proes ” from Borneo, Bally, Java and all 
the Eastern islands, likewise from Siam, Cambodia, 
Tissimpo, Quinum and Cochin China. The productions of 
the place were “ tin plenty, bettle nut, wax, raw dammer, 

sago, poonspay of any size or length gold and dollars at 

times... plenty and spices These guodsmight be taken 

in and opium, rice (Bintang did not produce any rice) and 


S« The relations of the Enslish with Rhio will W dealt with in a subsequent 
paragtaph. 

Light sold in one day ten thousand dollars worth of goods and received his 
money the nfxt day. Light to Andrew Ro.-»s, Fort St. George. Ut Feb., 1769; Straits 
Settlements, Vol. 1. 
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Other merchandise from Bengal, painted goods, etc., from 
the Coromandel coast, cotton, slick lack, etc., from Surat sold 
at Rhio “for a good price ’’ (to an estimated amount of two 
lacs). The trading vessels could then go round to the west 
coast of Sumatra and purchase Benjamin there. The advan- 
tages of hoisting the English Hag at Byang were therefore too 
apparent. It would soon become a place of very extensive 
trade and ‘ * might in a few years hurt Batavia ; it would cer- 
tainly bring the China trade to it.” 

Captain Light next shifted the scene of his activity to 
Quedah."’ He went over to that place early in 1771 “with a 
view of remaining (here if he should meet with encouragement 
which the Rajah had given him the amplest manner.’’ 

Quedah is at the entrance of the Straits of Malacca. It 
is a small country about 1 50 miles long and 30 or 35 broad. 
It contained about 100,000 inhabitants ; produced “ more grain 
than is necessary for the use of inhabitants, cattle, poultry and 

fish in general abundance fruits in great plenty its 

climate healthy.”' ' The king of Quedah's dominions ex- ^ 
tended from Perak to very near Junk Ceylon and “ produced 
rice, dammer, rattans, wax, bird’s nests, beche dc marre, a 
little gold and pearl, black wood and a special kind of tim- 
ber proper for housebuilding which the worms cannot 
touch.” ’' Yet its commercial importance arose not so much 
from its own produce and consumption as from “ its conveni- 
ent situation for all prows to come to barter their goods with 
each other. Indeed Quedah was “a mart for the streights,” 

“ a place for public exchange.” Traversed by navigable 

Steuart is of opinion that the isfancl of Salong appeals to have been the head- 
quarters of Captain Light. Steuart, A Short Skett-h of the Lives of Francis and 
William Light, p. 16. 

Light to Mar.phcrson, dated Calcutta, 15th Feb., 1766: Straits Settlements, 11. 

Light to Hastings, dated Quedah, I7lh Jan., 1772: Warren Hasting.? Papers, 
General Coirespondence, Vol. If ; Br. Mus. Add. MSS. 29, 133. 

Moncton to Dupre, dalcd Quedah Daliang, 22rid April, 1772 : Prcc. Select Com 
mittee of Fort St. George, 25th June, 1772. ^ 
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rivers the country was admirable for an inland trade.®* 
Its ideal geographical position on a great ocean highway 
facilitated the transport of its riches to the sea and a consider- 
able trade had for many years past been carried on with 
Bengal, Surat and the Coromandel coast — opium, silver, 
blue cloth, ordinary white cloth, morees, and succatoons 
being the chief commercial cuticles received in return for tin, 
wax, elephants, elephant’s teeth and betel-nut. 

The revenue of Quedah amounted to about Rs. 1 ,00,000 
annually, derived mainly from the prohts on “ a restrictive 
commerce in general.” The king “ as usual in those petty 
kingdoms, was the chief merchant of his kingdom”; he 
“engrosses all the tin and opium himself, of everything else 
he buys as much as he thinks proper, after which they (the 
people) have leave to sell where they please without 
duties.”"' The king was “in strict alliance with the kings of 
Trangana, Johore and several other powerful monarchs * ’ but 
in force or resources could hardly cope with either Ava or 
Siam, two of the most formidable powers of the day to the 
east of the Bay of Bengal. Quedah in fact was tributary to 
Siam in a very loose sense. 

Elarly in 1771, the Salengorians having invaded Quedah, 
plundered and sacked its capital, the king of Quedah by 

5® Al Quedah prows and vessels from all parts of India met to exchange 
their commodity. From Achcen the traders brought “ betel nutt & pepper, & gold 
carried back Chinacups. tobacco, silk, coast brown .& blue cloth, cotton & silver; 
from Battaban & other porta on the east coast of Sumatra they brought gold, pepper 
& rattans which they exchanged for coast & Bengal goods; from the Molucca 
they brought gold, spices & tin which they exchanged for opium & piecegoods 
of every sort: from China arrived large junks in which they brought chinaware, 
gold thread, sugar, tobacco, silk unwrought. & wrought boxes, nankeen, coarse cloth & 
copper ware, they returned with silver, tin, pepper, bird s nests, beche de marre, shark 
fiiu, blue cloth & Bengali piecegoods; from Patani was brought elephants & wrought 
silk 'a cloth which is very much wore by the Malaysia all parts’; the Patany silk 

cloths are sent to Junk Ceylon from thence transported to Siam..." Light to Warren 

Hastings, dated Quedah. 17th July. 1772 : Hastings Papers. Vol 11. 

a Light to Hastings, dated Quedah. 17th July. 1772: Halings Papers, II, Br. Mus., 

Add. MSS. 29. ' 133. 

|»7-1290B 
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letter, dated 1 8th March, 1771, applied to the Governor of 
Madras for the support and assistance of the Company to 
reinstate him in the possession of his country and to enable 
him to drive out the invaders. To this letter and application 
the Governor replied under date the 1 1th July, 1771, “in 
general terms of friendship and goodwill not thinking the 
affairs of a country so distant and with which the Company 
had as yet no connection deserving the serious attention of 
this goverment.” “ 

Negotiations were then set on foot between the king of 
Quedah and the joint agents at Acheen on reciprocal basis 
of assistance and commercial privileges. The English agreed 
to despatch “two vessells with guns, powder, arms and 100 

seapoys with Captain Light to keep out any enemy 

whatever,” provided the king allowed the English “ to 
keep a house in Quedah” and granted them a license “for 

the whole trade of the Europeans, bugguese prows 

with all vessells and for all merchandize which the king 
was used to trade in ’ ; the trade was to be carried on in 

a “ joint account ” “ the profits shall be divided into 

three parts, one part to be given to the king, one part to 
be sent to Madras and one part to Captain Light to pay 
the expence of the seapoys and other expences attending the 
factory.” The king was “ well pleased ” with the proposals. 
Light communicated the terms of this agreement to his firm 
at Madras in a letter dated 1 8th August, 1771 : 

“ the king of Quedah has granted to you the 

Qualla or sea port of Quedah, with a fort lying near it 
to be kept by you, in consideration that you will promise 
to assist him against the people of Salengore. The 
force it will be necessary to maintain for this service and 
the expences of the factory, the king proposes should 


M Josias Du Pre to Edward Moncton, Fort St. George, 23rd Feb., 1772 : Diary and 
Proceedings of the Select Committee of Fort St. George : Sumatra, 15. 

Mr. Gowan Harrop and Captain Francis Light. 
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be equally divided between you and him and that the 
trade be carried on in your joint account ” 

Apprehensive of Dutch intrigues in the court of Quedah, 
Light exhorts his firm to take advantage of the offer before 
it is too late, 

' if you do not take advantage of this offer it 

will be given to the Dutch, and I refer to your consider- 
ation whether the Dutch possessing this port may not 
exclude the English entirely from trading in the strei- 
ghts.” " 

In a subsequent series of letters Light refers to the further 
territorial concessions made by the king ■ 

“ he has granted not only the Qualla of Quedah 

but the whole coast from this place to Pelu Pinang*’, 

and again cautions his firm of detrimental consequences to 
English trade ‘ ‘ in case this place falls into the hands of 
any other.” 

Light’s accounts of the geographical situation of some 
of the places in the archipelago, the political condition and 
attitude of the rulers together with the offers of the king of 
Quedah were forwarded by Madras to the Directors for infor- 
mation. But before the details jreached home, the Directors 
had already communicated their sentiments regarding the 
iniquities of the private traders in Acheen and passed orders 
to take over immediately whatever factories might have been 
established by private joint-stock companies there with 
adequate compensations to them.'”’ A series of communi- 
cations followed between the government and the private 

®0 Light to McMf* JouyJan. Sullivan and De Souxa, Quedah, Auguit 18, 1771; 
Sumatra, 15. 

<• /hid., November 25. 1771. 

« Ibid. 

•» Refer to the "Incident of the Fortune”: Directors to Fort St. George, dated 
May 8, 1771 : Factory Records, Sumatra, 15. 
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companies in Madras ultimately maturing in the decision of 
the Madras government to send two embassies to Quedah 
and Acheen under Edward Moncton and Charles Desvouex 
respectively.'*^ Moncton sailed from Madras for Quedah on 
February 23-26, 1772, whereas Desvouex left Madras for 
Acheen on the 24th. Moncton arrived at Quedah on 
April 9, 1772, and had “a public audience” with the 
king on the morning of the 14th. The fate of the mission 
has already been related. Moncton found the Sultan a 
very difficult person to handle. The Sultan’s main anxiety 
was to secure military assistance against the Salengorians 
and when he realised the disinclination of the English to offer 
**any offensive assistance ” he “ politely ” informed Monc- 
ton of his inability to grant any territories to the Company 
for the erection of the forts. Moncton left Quedah on 
December 13, and after a journey through Rhio and Trin- 
gano reached Madras on January 12, 1773. Captain Light 
was present as auxiliary all through the negotiations and 
interviews between Moncton and the Sultan of Quedah. He 
left Quedah ‘‘in disgust” in May, 1772, and went to junk 
Salemg to ‘ ‘ to settle as a private merchant and was well 
received by the governor and principal inhabitants of the 
island.” ' ’ The Madras government, however, treated the 
failure of the mission as ‘‘ proofs of little dependence to be 
placed on the representation of persons whose characters 
are not well-known and tried.” *^* 

In the meantime Desvouex had reached Acheen on 
March 26, 1772. His reception was marked by “the 
greatest courtesy,” but “ the distracted state of that govern- 

Factory Records, Sumatra, 15. 

Captain James Scott believed that the attempts to establish settlements or 
factories failed from a radical fault in the modes in which they were attempted and 
an ignorance of customs and manners of the people in those (rusted with their ex> 
ecution. '* fen in the cpinicn of the 5u1tan of Quedah was** a stuttering 

boy.” 

^ Sumatra, 15. , 
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ment, the weakness and insincerity of the Sultan, his poverty 
and the jealousy which his subjects entertained of the 
intentions of the Company were objections that operated 
too strongly to be removed and destroyed every hope of 
success. It was therefore resolved to withdraw the factory 
immediately and, after dilatory negotiations lasting for nearly 
ten months, Desvouex returned to Madras about the same 
time as Moncton. 

Before the Moncton embassy had been despatched, 
Francis Light communicated to Warren Hastings particulars 
respecting Quedah and Penang recommending the latter 
as a convenient magazine for the eeistern trade.®’ The need 
for a British settlement in the neighbourhood of the Malaya 
Peninsula had not escaped the “ keen eye of ” Warren 
Hastings. But the troubles with his council added to other 
political complications in India made it impossible for 
Hastings to take any active steps in that direction. Light 
came to Bengal in 1 780, represented the circumstances to 
Hastings and proposed the alternative of a British settlement, 
“ by private enterprise and subscription,” on the island of 
Junk Salang on the ground that ” it was a flourishing 
emporium with 30,000 inhabitants and much trade.” A 
plan was accordingly formed and presented to the Hon. 
Board “who gave it their sanction in a Public Letter.” 
The plan did not materialise due to the French wars. There 
is no doubt that the project ‘‘ might have been carried 
through and Penang and junk Salang formed into a joint 
setdement ” as originally proposed by Light.'® 

Warren Hastings Papers ; General Correspondence ; Add. MSS. 29, 133. 
British Museum. 

The negotiations for a joint fellleirenl at Penang and Junk Salang was also 
supported by Jsnies Scott wko spoke highly of the convenience of the later place. 
Msicpherson negatived the picprsa I (o cc Ionite Saif iig on the ground that a larger 
force would he requiied to keep it and Penang was the more favourable of the Iwo.’^ 
As late as 1/67. I. i^ht fuinithcd Cornwallis with a full account of the island Salang. 
Ref. to Factory Records, Straits, Vol. 11. 
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On the 8th of November, 1781, Hillsborough, who was 
then the President of the Boeird of Trade and Foreign 
Plantations, placed a series of questions before Laurence 
Sulivan, Chairman, and Sir William James, Deputy 
Chairman of the Elast India Company, relative to a proposed 
expedition to the Cape of Good Hope. The Directors of 
the Company took this opportunity to talk of the absolute 
necessity * ‘ from the length of the voyage between Europe 
and India, that there be some port or place to furnish 
refreshment and supplies, and that such a place be situated 
as nearly to midway as possible. They also laid before 
Hillsborough the advantages of having settlements either 
at Acheen or the Nicobor and the Andaman islands.™ In 
1781, the Bengal Government was directed to attempt a 
settlement at Acheen. Such an attempt was made in 
1 782 and again in 1 784 by Kinloch with no other 
success than the admission of a commercial residency which 
was withdrawn in 1785.'* 

The failure at Acheen was followed by an attempt at 
Rhio under Captain Thomas Forrest, who had accompanied 
Dalrymple to Balambangan. Captain Forest during the 
period in question was engaged in surveying the Mergui 
Archipelago and the adjacent coasts, on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal. In the interval between his communications 
to Bengal regeurding the possibilities of a settlement at Rhio,™ 
and the Bengal Government’s sanction of the idea ™ and their 
despatch to the Court informing them of the o^er of the King 


Home Misc., No. 155 (Oct-Dec. 1781), East Indies Series, No. 63. 

70 /bid., Sulivan and James to Hillsborough, November 16, 1781. 

7^ In 1798, Colonel McDonald, (hen Supdt. of P. W. I. submitted to the Governor- 
General-in-Council proposals of a treaty with the king of Acheen. The proposals 
were declined. Ref. to Second Report, App. No. 68. 

7> Dated April 15, 1784. 
n Dated May 31, 1764. 
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of Rhio the government of Batavia had “fitted out a large 
force of about 20 vessels and blocked the port of Rhio.” 

Macpherson submitted Captain Francis Light’s letters and 
other papers with the King of Quedah’s grant to the consi- 
deration of Mr. Joseph Price, “ a respectable merchant of 
Bengal and thoroughly conversant in the country trade.” 
After investigations Price submitted his report to the 
Governor-General on February 23, 1786. On March 2, 
1786, the Supreme Government recorded on their Consulta- 
tions their resolution “ to accept the King of Quedah’s offer 
to the Company of the harbour and island of Penang.” 
In their letter to the Court, of March 25, 1786, they 
declared that ‘ ‘ the possession of the island cannot fail of 
being of the greatest utility to any maritime power in India.” 
In consideration of the Board’s “ favourable opinion of 
Captain Light, his knowledge of the Malay language and the 
high esteem in which he stands with the King of Cudda 
and other Malay chiefs,” it was resolved that “ he be vested 
with the charge and Superintendence of the island of Penang 
' on the part of the Company. ” Light was to draw a salary of 
Sicca Rs. 500 per month. The amount set aside in favour 
of Captain Light for the management of the expedition and 
presents to the kings of Quedah and Rhio were Sicca 
Rs. 20,000 and 5icca Rs. 4,1 1 7. Light took possession of 
the island of Penang ‘ ‘ in the name of His Brittanic Majesty 
and for the use of the Hon’ble East India Company ” and 
hoisted the British Hag on August 11, 1 786. Thus was 
laid the foundation stone of the British Empire in the Malay 
Indies. Macpherson considered this acquisition as one of 
the chief glories of his brief administration. 

Dated August 23, 1784. Ref. to The French in India (Factory Records), Vol. 6, 
1772-97. 

Light to Andrew Ross. April 14, 1784 ; Light to Macpherson, June 25, 1786 : 
Factory Records, Straits, Vol. 11. 

75 A Memoir of Prince of Wales* Island by Wissett : F’actory Records, Straits, 
Vol. II. , 
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ENVIRONMENT OF INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE MUTINY 

Dr. V. M. Samuel, M.A., Ph.D. 

Forman Chriatian CoUegm, Lahore 

{A bstract) 

This paper discusses the conditions immediately after the 
Mutiny marking an awakening of national consciousness. 
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ANGLO-DUTCH DISPUTES DURING 
VERELST’S ADMINISTRATION 
IN BENGAL (1767-69) 

Dr. Nandalal Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt, 

Luck.now University 

Clive’s decisive triumph over the Dutch armament in 
1759 had shattered the political ambitions of the Chinsura 
authorities, but though they afterwaurds gave no cause for 
a renewal of hostilities, they never ceased to envy the 
commercial ascendancy of their English rivals and resented 
the assumption of the Diwani by the latter. Powerless to 
harm the English either at arms, or at diplomacy, the Dutch 
’ authorities at Chinsura, however, always grumbled at the 
interruption and decline of their commerce and bitterly 
complained of the vexatious opposition and rapacity of the 
Nawab’s officials as well as the English gutnashtohs. Such 
complaints not infrequently occeisioned acrimonious disputes 
which tended to accentuate the commercial jealousy subsisting 
between the Dutch and the English Companies in Bengal. 

The English relations with the Chinsura authorities were 
particularly strained during Verelst’s regime because of 
commercial reasons. The Dutch trade in Bengal was 
doubtless adversely affected by the steady enlargement * of 
the English Company’s Investment, ^ whereas the inland 

* Beng. Sel. Com., March 10, 1767. 

* Notwithstanding the increase of the Company’s Investment, the Directors 
suspected that the cargoes of the Dutch and the French ships were “ more valuable 
than ours, "and found fault with their servants for “providing cargoes for the 
French and Dutch ships.” Letter from Court, November 20, 1767. 

I68~1290B 
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trade of the Dutch merchants was totally prohibited.' As a 
result of all this there was naturally great resentment at 
Chinsura. It may be pointed out here, in fairness to the 
English Directors, that they not only did not desire to see the 
trade of the other European Companies unfairly handi- 
capped, but expressly advised their servants in Bengal to 
prevent all possible encroachments on the commercial rights 
and privileges hitherto enjoyed by them. 

“We may reasonably expect,'’ the Directors wrote ^ in 
1766, “ the other European nations will be jealous of our 
growing powers in Bengal. It must therefore be a particular 
object of our attention to give them no just cause of 
complaint, but to let them possess the same privileges they 
are entitled to. Great care should be taken that our servants 
in *the subordinates ; and our Gomastahs at all Aurungs do 
not impede them in their investments. The Company’s 
advantages in the revenue are now become blended with 
the general welfare of the country, so that it is our interest 
as well as our duty to promote as much as possible the 
bringing of money from all quarters into the country for 
which reason as well as to prevent disputes with their 
sovereigns in Europe, we recommend it to you in general to 
be very circumspect in your 'behaviour to them, and in no 
way to intrude upon their privileges.” Again, in 1768, the 
Directors similarly cautioned the authorities at Calcutta : 
“ The freedom of trade of other European traders should 
not upon any account be infringed, though, at the same 


• Beng. Sel. Com., October 13, 1767. 

(Vide the ‘ paroanah * from Nawab Saifudclavl dated October 7, 1767, to the 
Dutch and other European merchants forbidding them to trade in articles like grain, 
salt, betelnut and tobacco.) 

Beng. Sel. Com., November 29. 1767. 

{Vide the trade regulations circulated by the Ministers to the Zamindars and 
officers of the Government prohibiting the inland trade of the Europeans,) 

^ Latter from Coiuit, May 17, 1766, 
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time, we expect it should be reciprocal as well in their lands 
as in ours/ 

The earliest complaint that Verelst received from the 
Dutch was about the frequent detention ” of their boats at 
the custom chauJ^is. Such detentions, however, were not 
always due to the rapacity of the chaukjldais, as the Dutch 
represented,^ but were generally caused by a number of 
other circumstances which the latter for obvious reasons 
never cared to admit. In the first place, as the daslaka 
issued by the Dutch authorities were often vaguely worded 
and did not contain a precise statement regarding the parti- 
culars of the goods, the customs officials were compelled 
to detain the boats in order to check all the goods carried 
in them. In the second place, detentions were sometimes 
necessarily prolonged, because the Dutch authorities never 
willingly allowed their boats to be searched by the chauki- 
dars who on their part would not let the boats pass without 
making a thorough search thereof lest the Government 
should be defrauded of its revenues. In the third place, as 
' the inland trade of the Europeans had already been prohi- 
bited, the customs officials had to detain such boats as were 
laden with goods not meant for the recognised sea-borne 
trade. In the fourth place, the failure to pay up the neces- 
sary duties at the customs stations was also a frequent cause 
of delay in the release of the boats. 

Ijj Qyder to obviate such causes of detention, \/^erelst 
issued strict instructions'* to Muhammad Riza Khan that the 
European Companies should forthwith be asked to mention 
full particulars of their merchandise in the dastaks, and allow 
their boats to be searched at the recognised chaukis. The 


6 

6 


cr from Court, March 16, 1768. 

p. P. L. I.. l7t6-67, Nc. I ; Trans. P. L. 1.. 1766 67. No. 4; Cop. 1, 1766.67, 


No. 31; Ab,. 1, 1766^7, p. 9. 

» Beng. Pub. Cons., August 17, 1767. 
» Cop.P.L. I., l766^7,No.4, 
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Governor pointed out, ** if no search is made at Serampur, 
Jellingy,* and Rajmahal, the S 2 urkar will be defrauded of its 
revenues, cis the said European people will be free to trade 
in all the mahals lying between these chaukis without pay- 
ing any duties. Also they will be able to land and sell 
their goods duty-free at any place on this side of Azimabad 
as far as the chauki of Rajmahal. The result will be that 
all the trade of that part of the country will fall into their 
hands. When the English and other merchants do not 
object to their goods and boats being searched, there does 
not seem to be any reason why the Dutch and the French 
should. 

While Verelst was unwilling to pay any attention to 
unreasonable complaints concerning the detention of boats, 
he took all possible steps to prevent the illegal practice of 
the chaukidars, who were strictly warned on this subject and 
were instructed not to give the European merchants any 
just cause for complaint. Any delinquency on the part of 
the chauf^idars was severely dealt with, and Muhammad 
Riza Khan had instructions from the Governor to dismiss ” 
them from their posts, when their guilt was fully established. 
For instance, when the Dutch authorities complained early 
in 1767 against the chaukidar of Bhutmari for having wrong- 
iully collected more than the usual amount of duties, the 
latter was ordered to refund the excess amount collected and 
was afterwards dismissed from his post.^^ Muhammad Riza 
Khan was ordered by the Governor to keep a strict eye on 
such repacious chaukidars, and whenever the Dutch vakd 
made any complaints against them, they were always 
promptly examined by Muhammad Riza Khan.^“ On 

* Jalansi- 

*• Cop. P, L. I., 1766.67, Ne. 4, 

« Ab«.R., 1767-71, p. 15. 

<* Tran*. R., 1766-69. No. I2S. 

U md. 
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account of such strict regulations, the complaints against the 
chaul^idars gradually came to an end. 

A more serious complaint which the Dutch preferred to 
Verelst shortly after his assumption of office was in regard 
to the obstacles they met with in their opium trade. The 
Dutch evidently suspected ” that the English Company in- 
tended to monopolise the entire business in Bihar opium. 
Such a suspicion arose from the fact that a person formerly 
in the service of the Company had recently been entrusted 
with the sole management of the opium business. The 
Dutch complained that in consequence of this appointment 
they were unable to make fair and equitable purchases for 
their own requirements from the dealers. The Governor 
took prompt action in the matter and ordered Muhammad 
Riza Khan to see that the Dutch were not deprived of their 
legitimate share in the opium business, as the Directors had 

recently written to the Calcutta authorities, “ do 

not obstruct the Dutch in their opium trade which is 
an object of such importance to them that any diffi- 
culties they may be laid under in this part of their 
investment will certainly be attended with very disagree- 
able altercations between the two Companies in Europe, 
and must, as much as possible, be avoided.”” 

Verelst was in favour of the opium business be- 
ing left free to all traders so that the revenues of the 
Government might not suffer. Under instructions from 
him, therefore, Muhammad Riza Khan issued orders** 
to Raja Shitab Ray to open the trade to all people, 
and prevent any individual from engrossing the entire 
business. Thus the ” open door ” policy in opium 

w T»n.. I., 1766-67, No. 82. 

M Cop. I., 1766-67, No. 81. 

)« Trana. R., 1766-67. No. 82. 

U Letter from Court, May 17. 1766. 

« Trana. R.. 1766*68. No. 125. 
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trade was confirmed, and firee license was given to all 
on payment of the requisite duties. The grievance of 
the Dutch was thus apparently removed, for orders 
were soon promulgated prohibiting the establishment 
of monopoly by any individual or Company. 

It may be pointed out here that the Governor was 
not unaware of the danger that the Dutch might try to 
grasp the whole opium business themselves by taking 
an undue advantage of the free trade allowed. He 
warned Muhammad Riza Khan that should the Dutch 
be ever found to be aiming at a monopoly, they should 
at once be deprived of their share in the business 
altogether and “ the open door ” should be closed to 
them.® This clearly shows that Verelst was ready to 
remove the just grievances of the Dutch, but he was 
not prepared to allow the interests of the English Com- 
pany to be jeopardised in any manner. As an example 
of the Governor’s fairness, it may be mentioned here 
that he did not approve of an increase in the duty on 
opium paid by the Dutch and the French, and advised 
Muhammad Riza Khan to maintain the old rate.^' 

The principal cause of the frequent disputes between 
the English and the Dutch authorities during Verelst’s 
administration was, however, the uncommon scarcity*® of 
weavers, which, in fact, unfavourably affected the foreign 
trade of all the European Companies. The Dutch bitterly 
complained ® that the weavers engaged by them were 
enticed away by the agents of the English Company, 
and that the former supplied cloths to none except the 

» Ab«.R., 1767-71. p. 15. 

*• Cop. I.. 1766-67. No. 81. 

« Cop. P.L.I.. 1766-67, No. 4. 

^ Letter from Verelst to Court, Mareh 17. 1767. 

S3 Ccngid^rationBt etc., pp* 73 & 192, 

Vefebt, View» etc., App., p. 99. 
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English.^ In order to prevent such misunderstandings 
Clive had agreed to the institution of a joint commission 
for making an enquiry into the alleged cases of oppression, 
but the EXitch later suggested an equitable distribution of the 
weavers among the various European Companies. Even 
this proposal had been assented to by Clive and Verelst 
on condition, however, that the complaints of the Dutch 
should first be investigated by the commissioners appoint- 
ed for this purpose.^® After Clive's departure, the Dutch 
suddenly changed their former attitude regarding the 
proposed enquiry, and insisted on the enumeration of the 
weavers as a preliminary measure. ■' They urged that they 
have had been complaining against the English agents for 
several years past without any effect, and that these disputes 
could not be satisfactorily settled without a final partition 
of the weaver s.'** 

in the hope of bringing about the desired partition of 
the weavers, the Dutch now began to prefer serious charges 
against the English gumashtahs and dallals who, as the 
’ Chinsura authorities pointed out, “engaged themselves to 
work for nobody than for the English, beating and tormenting 
all of them that made bold to deliver any goods to us, cutting 
down from the weavers’ loom the cloths that were to be 
made for us.““’ They further ’complained that in conse- 
quence of such high-handed methods adopted by the Eng- 
lish dallals, the weavers now as a rule refused to work 
for the other European Companies. As, however, the 
gumashtahs of the Dutch and the English Companies 

** Beng. Pub. Cons., June 8, 1767. 

«5 rtiU, July II. 1767. 

« Cop. I.. 1766-67. No. 176. 

® Beng. Pub. Cons., June 8, 1767. 

*» The authorities at Chandernagore, too. similarly, insi-sted on a partition of the 
weavers. Vide Letter from the Cliief and Council at Chandernagore. June 18, 176?. 

Letter from the Director and Council at Chinsura, May 26, 1767. 

> W Ibid., June 25. 1767. 
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recriminated against each other with equal bitterness, and as 
there was reason to suspect that the Dutch too left no means 
untried to seduce the weavers from the service of the 
English Company, Verelst informed the Chinsura autho- 
rities that the English commissioner had already been 
appointed “ to make the circuit of the aurungs,” and request- 
ed them therefore to produce “positive proofs” of the 
alleged oppressions through their own commissioners, so 
that the guilty might be duly punished. The Dutch, 
however, showed no enthusiasm for the proposed enquiry, 
but continued to press for an immediate partition of the 
weavers as the best means of obviating all chances of fric- 
tion. 

Although Verelst had originally favoured the idea of 
a partition of the weavers as desired by the Dutch and the 
French, he changed his mind subsequently when Muhammad 
Riza Khan pointed out the impracticability as well as the 
undesirable results of such a scheme. ' The. Governor was 
fully convinced that a partition of the v/eavers, even if it 
were at all practicable, would lead to disastrous conse- 
quences. In the first place, it would cause great distress to 
the weavers themselves. They would be forced to accept 
the price offered by the Company to which they were to be 
permanently assigned, and would not be able to dispose 
of their goods in the open market to the highest 
bidder. In the second place, the merchants of the country 
too would be unjustly deprived of their legitimate rights and 
privileges, and would be unable to secure supplies of cloths 
sufficient for the requirements of the people. In the third 
place, the total production of the goods would go down in 
the absence of a free competition among the purchasers. 

SI Verelst. op. eit., App., p. 99. 

3* Letter to the Director and Council at Chinsura* June 8* 1767. 

Letter from the Director and Council at Chinsura, June 25, 1767. 

^ Cop. Is. 1766^7, No. 176. 
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In the fourth place, the revenues of the Government would 
ultimately suffer as a result of such a diminution in the 
output of the manufactured goods - 

In view of the aforesaid considerations, the Governor 
and Council definitely refused to acquiesce in the proposal 
regarding the partition of the weavers. The authorities at 
Chinsura thereupon vehemently protested * against the 
refusal of the English to listen to their just representations, 
and in vain reminded the Governor that the partition of 
the weavers had been promised to them both by himself 
and Lord Clive. The Governor once more expressed his 
inability to comply with their request.'’ This provoked a 
fresh rejoinder from Chinsura. The Governor and 
Council were, however, adamant on this point, and no 
compromise wa.s consequently possible.^'' The Dutch 
authorities were obliged at. last to relinquish " their claims 
to a partition o,f tlu: weavers ; and thus the prolonged alter- 
cations between the Councils at Calcutta and Chinsura 
were finally terminated with good grace. 

It must be slated here that Verelst’s opposition to the 
proposed partition of the weavers was not due to economic 
or commercial reasons alone. The Governor appears to 
have considered the scheme politically inexpedient too. 
He thought that a partition of* the weavers among the 
European Companies was bound to bring the 
Nizamat into contempt. He stressed this aspect of the 
question ^n a general letter to the Directors in the following 
words, ** A participation of the weavers would be to throw 

F)erig. Pub. Cons., June .3, 1767. 

^ Ihi/]., June 18, 1767. 

^ 1 -cUcr from tlie Diver toi and Council at Cbinsura, June 14, 1767. 

Letter to the Director and C'onncil at Cbinsura, June 13. 1767. 

^ Letter from the Director and Council at CKinsiira, June 25, !767. 

Ben^. Pub. Cons., July II, 176/. 

« /6iU,Ju)y27, 1767. 

Letter to tlic Dutch Director, June M, 1767. 

I89~I290B 
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off the mask, and acknowledge ourselves the sovereigns of 
the country. It would counteract, in the most expressive 
manner, the professions we make, the appearances we 
necessarily assume, and the endeavours we use of seeming 
to act from the Nabob’s authority only. In a word, the dis- 
proportion of hands necessary to form their investment and 
yours would appear so great that we could not accept the 
proposals of participation, without confessing all that policy 
requires should be concealed.” 

Though the proposed enumeration of the weavers could not 
take place for reasons stated above, the Dutch were afforded 
certain minor concessions which they had not enjoyed so 
far. At the instance of the Governor, Muhammad Riza 
Khan reduced tiie ahwab and certain other duties for the 
encouragement and growth of the weaving industry in 
Bengal. It was hoped that as a result of such reduction of 
duty the output of the goods would increase, and the 
European Companies would no more have any cause for 
complaint about the scarcity of goods. ’■ The important 
measure in this connection was the abolition ** of the duty 
of mangan which the Dutch had to pay so far in common 
with the other European Companies. The Governor thus 
informed the Select Committee of this reform, ” To remove 
every obstacle which the trade of the French and the Dutch 
Companies may labour under, we have exerted our interest 
with the ministers to get the duty of Mongen abolished, which 
will cause a difference of 20,000 rupees yearly to the 
Government.”^'' Verelst was, however, fully conscious of 

^ Lfstter to Court, September 14,1767. 

w Cop. I , 1766-67, 176. 

Benge Sel Com , juJy 6,1767. ’* We have v’:^«dy procure^d the weavers an 

exemption from all occasional taxes, or any other demand that can in the least 
interrupt or impede their labours.'* 

Letter to the Dutch Director, June 1 1,1767. 

^ A cess levied to defray the allowance of the public officers at landing-placss 
and customs stations. 

Letter to Sel. Com., June 28| 1767. 
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the fact that such superficial reforms were not likely to satisfy 
the Dutch, or the French, for, as he confessed, “ The truth 
of the matter is that this country does not afford a sufficient 
quantity of goods to answer the demands of each Company 
since our Company’s investments have been so considerably 
increased, although the trade of private merchants have been 
curbed and curtailed to the utmost. ’ 

The Dutch did not always peacefully appeal to the Cal- 
cutta authorities for redress of their grievances. Sometimes 
they took the law into their own hands, and sought to 
intimidate the Nizarnat officials by having recourse to un- 
lawful violence. On such occasions, the Company’s ser- 
vants had to exercise their legitimate powers in preventing 
such unwarranted assumption of authority by the Dutch 
merchants. 

In 1767, one such incident"' occurred in the Burdwan 
District. This happened to attract the notice of the 
Directors who mildly rebuked their servants in Bengal for 
having taken strong measures against the Dutch independent- 
’lyofthe local Raja. The Dutch had forcibly seized a 
customs official who was alleged to have made unlawful 
exactions on their gumashlah. The Resident at Burdwan 
took prompt action in the matter, ' and eventually secured 
release of the arrested official. * The Directors, however, 
wrote,’* “ AUho’ we approve the spirit of your conduct 
toward the Dutch upon their seizing the Sircar of the Gaut 
at Duan Gunge, yet being a matter properly recognisable by 
the Country Government, the Resident at Burdwan should 
not have taken satisfaction but obtained it througn the Rajah 
you likewise went too far in threatening the Dutch, who 


Benfl^. Scl. Com., July 6, 1767, 

Beng. Pub. Cons.. Aug. 17. 1767. 

« Lcltersfrom Mr. Graham, Resident at Burdwan to Mr. Russell. C ollector. 

General, July 17 and Aut:!. 12, 1767. 

Letter from Mr. Graham to the Hon'ble G. j. Ven.ct, Aug. I.,I7C/. 

55 Letter from Court, March 16, 1768. 
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refused to make proper submission for this insult, ' to with- 
draw the benefit of their trade in our lands. ” It was, how- 
ever, difficult to observe such forbearance as was enjoined 
upon by the Directors, when the Dutch gave serious pro- 
vocation to the Company's officials by beating and abusing 
the subordinate servants of the Government, or by actually 
putting them into confinement. 

Mr. Bolts’s alleged intrigue ‘'® with the Dutch further 
embittered the relations between the authorities at Calcutta 
and Chinsura. A Dutchman by birth, Mr. Bolts was 
suspected during his disputes with the Governor 
and Council to be carrying on ** an improper intercourse 
with the authorities at Chinsura where he frequently 
resided ” inspite of the Governor's orders that he must not 
leave Calcutta. 

In September, 1757, Mr. Kelsall, chief of the factory at 
Dacca, informed*^ the Governor of the re-establishment of 
the Dutch factory at Dacca for the promotion of the private 
trade of Mr. Bolts and his partner, Mr. Vernet, the Dutch 
Director. This “ private compact of iVIessrs. Vernet and' 
Bolts” was considered to be a danger to the commercial 
interests of the Company . 

Mr. Kelsall wrote, ” In a letter I had the honour to 
address you in the month of May last, I mentioned though in 
a cursory manner, the fooling on which the Dutch had then 
newly re-established their factory at Dacca, not, as the event 
has shown, to transact business on behalf of their Company, 
but, under the sanction of public authority, to fulfil a private 
compact of Messrs. Vernet and Bolts. The late Dutch 

w Beng. Pub. Cons.p Nov. 5. 1767. 

M /6«J.. Dcc.24, 1767. 

« /M.. Oct. I, 1767. 

^ Verclft, op. cit., App., p. 205. 

^ Lettef from Mr. Kelsall, Sept. 18, 1767. 

M Ihiid. 
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Resident t Mr. Lankheet, disdained to accept a commission 
on such terms whereupon he was superseded. His suc- 
cessor, when he found, instead of a representative of the 
Company, that he was sent up in the capacity of a mere 
Oomastah, to fulfil a private engagement, in like manner 
declined it. Both these gentlemen have ever since been 
violently persecuted by Mr. Vernet. Here is an Armenian, 
one Coja Nignel Sarties, a man tKat has before done business 
for Mr. Bolts, who, not so scrupulous as either of the 
Dutch gentlemen, has made no dilticulty of accepting the 
commission. The business is now in his hands, and, to 
fulfil it, he has had made over to him a sum to the amount 
of near seven lacks of rupees so enormous a sum 1 
should have thought even beyond the conscience even 
of an Armenian to presume to invest, and should have 
doubted my information, if 1 had not received it from 
the best authority, one of the Dutch gentlemen. I have 
thought it my duty to give you this intelligence, and trust. 
Sir, you will take measures for defeating the intentions of 
Messrs. Vernet and Bolts, and of the Armenian, their agent, 
which must naturally prejudice our Company’s business 
and the trade in general, since, in order to get in their 
investment, they must necessarily purchase at an advanced 

• 1 5 • 

price. 

Although the Governor did not immediately place this 
letter before the Council, evidently because he awaited 

further information on this subject, he was convinced that 
Bolts* relations with the Dutch Director were not above 
suspicion The Council therefore resolved'’"* in October, 
“Farther that we hear he (Mr. Bolts) is carrying on an 
improper intercourse with the Dutch to the prejudice of the 
honourable Company’s affairs, and, on that account, 

•• i-87.500. 

•• VeteUt, op. cii: App., p- 196. 

** Beng. Pub. Cons.. Ocf, I, 1767. 
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positively forbid his leaving Calcutta without our express 
permission.” Mr. Bolts, however, paid no heed to this 
prohibition, and continued his friendship with the Dutch 
Director in open disregard of the Council’s orders.®^ On 
the 9th of October,'^' he wrote to the Governor in a defiant 
tone, referring to the charge that he was carrying on a 
secret intrigue with the Dutch as utterly false and baseless. 
He asked to be confronted with his accusers, and claimed 
to have as sincere a regard for the interests of the Company 
as any member of the Council. 

Verelst’s suspicion'" that Mr. Bolts had secretly en- 
gaged with Mr. Vernet“to monopolize the cloth-trade of 
Dacca ” could not, however, be conclusively proved, and 
attempts were made in vain to secure written confirmation 
of Mr. Kelsall’s report from Mr. Lankheet. On September 
19, 1768, the Council wrote®*' to the Directors, ‘‘the 

President this day laid before us a letter he received from 
the Chief at Dacca concerning Mr. Bolts assisting the 
Dutch in procuring their investment, and acquainted us he 
has for some time past had intimation of the subject on 
which it treats. But not having been able to procure 
authentic proofs regarding it, he deferred recording it until 
this time. He is still endeavouring to gain every other in- 
formation in his power, which you shall be fully acquainted 
within our future advice.” 

Mr. Kelsall’s accusation against Mr. Bolts of a secret 
compact with Mr. Vernet failed to satisfy the Directors 

Letter to Court, Dec. 10, 1767. 

M Mr. Bolt.s later admitted that he had been oblit^ed to leave Calcutta to 
avoid the seizure of his person,’' P'ide his petition, May 19, 1769. 

** Ben^, Pub. Cons., Oct. 12, 1767. 

^ Letter from Mr, Bolts, Oct. 9, 1767. 

•7 Verelst, op. cit., p. 41. 

M Vide post-script of Sep. 19, to Letter to Court, dated Sep. 13. 176ft. 

This letter though received by the Governor a year ago had not been com- 
mufiicaied to the Council to far. 
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in the absence of a proper affidavit from Mr. Lankheet. 
The Directors thus wrote to the Governor and Council, 
as this representation is not authenticated either by Mr. 
Lankheet s affidavit, or any other evidence, we cannot 
make any use of it in justification for your sending Mr. 
Bolts to England in the manner you did. But we hope 
and expect that you have made a very strict enquiry 
into this affair and punished such of our servants as have 
been found guilty of such notorious infidelity to their 
employers, and we desire you will not fail to transmit 
the whole of your proceedings in this respect to us, 
authenticated in the clearest and fullest manner, so as to be 
made use of as evidence in the Courts of Record here, 
if there should be any necessity so to do in order .to 
obtain justice and satisfaction to the Company for this 
offence. Mr. Lankheet’s information at large upon oath 
touching this transaction seems to be the most material 
evidence, and we hope you will be able to obtain 

• » ' T I 

!t. 

In 1769 there occurred a serious dispute between the 
Dutch authorities and the Faujdar of Hooghly about the 
payment of the duties of the Bal^shbandar, and the un- 
authorised erection of a landmark at Chinsura by the 
Dutch. Raziuddin .Muhammad Khan, the Faujdar, had 
made numerous representations, both oral and written, to 
the Dutch Director regarding these matters but the latter 
gave no satisfactory reply.' ' Early in September, the 
Faujdar complained to the Governor that the Chinsura 
authorities not only refused to pay duties properly, 
but had lately created a landmark which they would not 
demolish inspite of his repeated protests.'® With a view to 

a Letter from Court, Marck 23, 1770. 

II The Council failed to obtain the affidaTil. 

« Cop. R W69. No. 34. 

I* Trane. R., 1769. No. 126. 
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coerce the Dutch, Raziuddin Muhammad Khan detained 
a number of rice-boats belonging to them. Thereupon the 
Dutch Director sent a party of fifty soldiers under a captain 
to release the boats by force This obliged the Faujdar to 
order his own men to hold themselves in readiness to meet 
the opposition of the Dutch. This had the desired effect, 
and the Dutch did not put in an appearance for. the time 
being. As it was reported just at this time that a large 
number of Dutch soldiers had arrived at Chinsura from 
Europe, the Faujdar ordered a vigilant watch to be kept on 
the activities of the Dutch factory. 

The Dutch Director in the mean time complained to 
Muhammad Riza Khan against the Faujdar, but the former 
approved the latter’s conduct, and sent a parvanah order- 
ing the Dutch to remove the landmark, to pay the usual 
duties, and not to interfere with the rights of the faujdari. 
The Dutch Director promptly replied that the landmark in 
question had been erected with the permission of Mirza 
Muhammad Kazim Khan, the former Faujdar of Hooghly 
and that it would not be removed. As regards the other 
affairs of the ^aujdari he asserted in a defiant tone that 
he would not allow the prescriptive rights of his Company 
to be altered in any m.anner, and claimed valuable privileges 
on the basis of a sanad which was declared by the Faujdar 
to be fictitious.'^ The latter immediately reported “this 
insolvent behaviour ’’ of the Dutch Director to Verelst, and 
asked for permission to demolish the landmark by force, 
for, as he said, “until the landmark is removed, the affairs 
of the Barker will never be administered properly. On the 
contrary, the Dutch Director will grow more and more 

« Cop. R.. 1769, No. 84. 

« Ibid , No. 91 

« Tran.. 1789. No. 141. 

^ Trans. R., 1769, No. 165. The sanad was said to have been obtained from 
the Nawab probably by some stratagem.*’ 
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insolent.”™ On heeiring of this, the Governor wrote™ to 
Muhammad Riza Khan that the attitude of the Dutch 
Director was indeed “highly reprehensible and derogatory to 
the Nizamat,” and that the Faujdar should be afforded neces- 
sary assistance in compelling the Dutch to obey his orders. 

Armed with the support of the Governor and Muhammad 
Riza Khan, the Faujdar decided on punitive measures®® 
against the Dutch and stopped the supply of provisions to 
their factory at Chinsura. Every gate of the factory was 
closely guarded and no one was allowed to pass, or carry 
provisions. For two days there was a general embargo 
on the importation of grain into Chinsura, and guards were 
placed round the landmark.®' Enraged at this, the Dutch 
retaliated by capturing and destroying the Government 
boat which had been stationed at Chandernagore to intercept 
the rice-boats belonging to them. They also forcibly seized 
two boats coming from Calcutta, and imprisoned two sepoys 
belonging to the Government. On being informed of these 
outrages, Muhammad Riza Khan sent a number of sepoys 
from Murshidabad to support the Faujdar, and pressed ®' 
the Governor to sanction an immediate embargo on the 
business of the Dutch as a punishment for their insolence 
and highhandedness. Having no authority to use open 
force against the factory people, the Faujdar managed by 
stratagem to get two of the Dutch soldiers into his custody , 
and informed the Dutch Director that the latter would be 
kept in confinement so long as the two sepoys of the 
Government were not released. Thus outwitted by the 
Faujdar, the Dutch authorities had subsequently to deliver 
up the sepoys with their arms in the hope of procuring the 
release of their own soldiers.®" 


« Trans. R . 1769, No. 165. 

'* Letter to Muhammad Riza Khan, Sep. 21, 1769. 
W Trans. R.. 1769, No. 162. 


« /hid.. No. 169, 
82 /hid.. No. 166. 
8^ /hid.. No. 168. 
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Reduced to the utmost extremeties in the meanwhile by 
the stoppage of all supplies of grain, and convinced of the 
futility of prolonging their opposition to the Faujdar^ the 
authorities at Chinsura at last deputed two gentlemen to 
Calcutta with the object of persuading the Governor to use 
his influence in settling their disputes with the Nizamat. 
The deputies earnestly pleaded for the immediate appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator on behalf of the Nawab to decide the 
points at issue, and promised to abide by his decision, and 
obey the Nizamat orders in future. Subsequently, the 
Dutch Governor himself came to see Verelst, and on behalf 
of the Chinsura authorities offered profuse apologies for their 
past conduct.®® 

In view of the submissive and conciliatory attitude of 
the Dutch, and because of the famine conditions prevailing 
in the country, the Governor asked the Faujdar and 
Muhammad Riza Khan to allow the passage of grain to 
the Dutch factory as usual, in order that the poor people 
might not die of starvation. In accordance with the 
Governor’s instructions, Muhammad Riza Khan issued 
orders ®' to the Faujdar to permit the passage of provisions 
to the Dutch, and to withdraw the embargo laid on their 
trade. An arbitrator was also appointed ®® to settle the 
pending disputes, and detei'mine the boundaries. 

The humiliation that the Dutch had to endure in conse- 
quence of their indiscreet obduracy and violence served 
only to reveal the intrinsic weakness of their position under 
the changed conditions following the assumption of the 
Di’joani by the English. 


Letter to Raziuddin Muhammad Khan, Oct. I, 1769. 
Letter to Muhammad Riza Khan, Oct. 21, 1769. 

^ Letter to Raziuddin Muhammad Khan, Oct. 17, 1769. 
Letter to .Muhammad Riza Khan, Oct. 17, 1769. 

87 Trans. R., 1769, No. 172. 

88 Ibid.. No. 173, 
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HU JA-UD-D AULA'S DIPLOMACY (1754-75) 
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{A bstract) 

A very short resume of his early career. 

His training in diplomacy. 

Situation in Hindustan in 1754. 

His activities on the transfer of Allahabad to the Ban- 
gash Nawab by the Emperor. 

His activities during the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali 
’in 1757. 

His activities during the Maratha invasion of Hindustan 
(1757-58). 

His part in the march of Ali Gauhar to Bengal (1758- 
59). 

His activities during the Maratha invasion under Dattaji 
Sindhia. 

His activities during the Maratha invasion under Bhau. 

His reason for joining the Abdali, his peace negotiations 
and the battle of Panipat. 

His success in releasing the Emperor from the English 
(1761) and the Bundelkhand campaign. 

His march towards Delhi with the Emperor (1763). 

His activities in Bengal and Bihar and the battles of 
Baksar and Kora (1764-65). 

His restoration in Oudh in 1765. 
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His activities at the Conference at Chapra (1766). 

His activities during the Maratha invasion of Hindustan 
(1770-73). 

His conspiracy with Hastings about Rohilkhand. 

His Rohilla war and treaty of Laldang (1774). 

An estimate of him as a diplomat. 
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THE PRESENT PROBLEiMS OF INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORY 

Dr. K. N. Venkatasubba Sastri, M.A., Ph D. (Lond.) 

Mysore University 


With the prescription of Indian administration as a 
subject at University examinations, books on that subject 
following the lines of the fourth volume of the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India and giving us up-to-date information 
upon departmental topics have become plenty. The 
defect of them all is that problems receive no consideration 
from the utilitarian point of view. We read and are not 
enlightened. The study is dry. 

We are asked, therefore, to read also the political history 
of India with special reference to administrations or to 
study the politics of each period as analysed by the 
specialists. But this is not enough because the joint method 
fails to present the current administration with a clear, 
comprehensive and continuous exposition of Indian polity 
from very ancient times to the present. We see the trees 
and are lost in the woods. 

This paper is intended to show that history of Indian 
administration is one and fundamentally continuous or at 
any rate one with the history of India. It may be relevant, 
therefore, to begin with a statement of the, typical features 
of the Hindu, Muslim and British administrations as found 
in all text-books of Indian History. 
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In the Hindu period the king was the normal head of 
the state. But he was absolute only in justice. Law was 
above him and legislation was independent of him. Even 
the executive powers did not belong solely to him. The 
army consisted of paid men, led by warrior clans and castes, 
and non-combatants were safe in the midst of wars, which 
were fought on scientific lines. Diplomacy was of the finest 
type in the world. The police was a breuich of civics. 
But spying organised by the state spared neither friend nor 
foe, neither prince nor peasant, in peace and war. Justice 
was administered satisfactorily by local panchayats, district 
civil and criminal courts and the king himself with the aid 
of the chief justice and ministers. Assessors sat with the 
judges. Procedure was as good as the modern one. And 
neither king nor his servants were exempted from the 
procedure of courts or the operation of law. 

Land was the real foundation of power under the Hindu 
rulers. Ownership was collective in every village, but 
tenure was individual. Land revenue was the largest source 
of state income. Hence agriculture received the greatest 
attention of the state. Settlement was made after survey, 
and census of population, property, and live-stock helped 
to make the survey full and complete. A separate depart- 
ment of government for agriculture had the care of irrigation 
from tanks and canals, of pasture and grazing lands, of 
cattle and forest produce, and had to carry out protective 
measures against famines and pests. Land created and 
sustained the villages, whose autonomy and self-sufficiency 
have been considered as the bed-rock of Indian national 
progress and prosperity. Land-grants preserved culture 
in the proper maintenance of temples and universities, 
priests, courtiers and soldiers, and sentiments and ideals 
from the ravages of time. Simultaneously with these, 
industries, trade and commerce were regulated and aided 
by the state. Foreign merchants and merchandise were 
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protected, but there was no special inducement to attract 
them to the country. Simileirly, the state forbade villeinage 
and feudal tenure, because, both in respect of military service 
and labour, the state was opposed to taxing the land, 
while it could easily depend upon paid men and payments 
could be regulated and ensured by provisions of law. 

When the Mussalmans ruled India, they continued the 
Hindu system of land revenue and accounts but altered 
almost all other institutions- The emperor was not only the 
head of the state but also of the church, although like the 
typical Hindu emperor he was in theory subordinate to 
law. Every civil servant had a military rank and duty. 
The Roman colonial dual system was adopted in the control 
of provinces. And law and justice was communal, at the 
cost of ihe king’s justice. 

The British who succeeded the Mussalmans followed 
the * indigenous system ’, after unsuccessful experiments 
with the foreign ones. Their genius revealed itself in 
‘ collectorates ’ , secretariates, and civil-service-with-tradition. 
Although their judicial organisation resembled the ancient 
Hindu system in essential matters, their outlook on and 
approach to the idea of justice was novel and inspiring, the 
human element yielding its place almost completely to the 
impersonal and abstract rule of*law. 

The point to notice in the above sketch of the adminis- 
trative history of India is that the problems of Asoka, 
Chandragupta, Harsha and Akbar are still our own and 
none even among the best of rulers for two thousand years 
could find a better or more enduring solution for all or 
any of them. Perhaps it will be considered necessary to 
explain this statement just a little. 

The eternal questions of Indian administration are the 
equilibrium between central and provincial governments, 
separation of powers, ministerial responsibility, the state’s 
irelatipn to industry, unity, defence, and culture. 
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The Hindus recognised the bigness of the whole 
problem and solved it in a manner that challenges alien 
intelligence still. Strictly adhering to the physical and 
social data furnished by history, they solved the questions 
in a truly scientific manner. It has been already stated 
that they made land the source of power to the state. 
They relieved the central authority of a good deal of 
cost and trouble by admitting the autonomy of villages 
in the constitution of government. With the aid of the 
caste system, they succeeded in evolving a unified society ; 
in separating the legislative, executive and judicial powers 
completely from one another ; in rendering ministers, singly 
and collectively, responsible at once to the king and the 
people; in organising defence; and establishing the most 
cordial relations between state an 1 industry. They were 
greatly supported in their political work by the ideal of dharma 
which the literature and cultural institutions of the country at 
once reflected as in a mirror. 

It may be remarked that the gravest defect of the system 
was the differential punishment or discriminating justice 
under the influence of caste spirit. Equality in the eye of 
law was wanting in the administration of justice. But it has 
to be remembered that India has n;;ver had throughout the 
ages up till now a better system owing to her unchanging 
composite cultural and social structure. What was the fate of 
the liber t Bill ? 

The Mussalman record differs radically from the Hindu 
one. The Muslim polity was consistent with its ultimate 
religious purpose and with the method of force sanctioned for 
its achievement. At the same time, it was a hybrid of the 
Roman and Persian forms. If the Marathas adopted the 
Mughul type in all but the judicial aspect, they were under a 
compulsion to fight the Mughuls in the wars of liberation with 
the enemy’s own civil and military weapons and methods. 
The Muslim polity was never intended to leave India under 
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a better government than that of the Hindus* and conse- 
quently the administrative methods which had been defective 
once were not improved. On the contrary, the crystal of 
Hindu polity was dissolved by the strong acid of prejudice, 
until the Mughuls with the Hindu accession to their blood 
began to reconstruct on more or less traditional lines. Only 
one illustration may be enough to substantiate this view. 
The ancient Hindu empires aimed at producing a blend of 
cultures by the method of inclusion, comprehension or 
absorption. Their genius was against the extermination of 
the alien ; they tried absorption of both slocks and cultures, 
except when such absorption was suicidal, and in such cases, 
they segregated the unabsorbable stocks and cultures. India- 
nisation was being thus smoothly and successfully accom- 
plished by special cultural agencies aided by the force of 
miscegenation or the physical blending of stocks. But Islam 
brought with it a new outlook and method. It practises 
stock miscegenation on the widest scale, but culturally like 
other Semitic forces it is a repellant force ; it tends to extermi- 
nate where it cannot absorb and it does this by jihad or 
methods of war. Right from 1000 till 1500, Islam tried war 
as a method of solving the socio-religious problem and left 
the country in an absolutely dry and insipid condition. The 
old order had given place to none. Fortunately, however, 
the Mughuls arrived and saved the situation until Aurangzeb’s 
death sounded the alarm signal once again. India then 
relapsed into a fluid condition and the problems of adminis- 
tration, hard to tackle in the best of times, could not be 
approached by the greatest man or men of the eighteenth 
century. 

The advent of the British power brought with it new 
factors and added to the complexity of the whole problem. 
The Anglo-Saxon stocks, unlike the Latin peoples, are averse 
to miscegenation, and are not readily acclimatised. Their 
splendid genius for colonisation is only transformed in tropical 
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and sub-tropical regions into one for administration and 
economic exploitation. Unfortunately, in time and as a 
direct result of the saturation of European ideas in the Indian 
head, new problems arose and stood along with the old, 
clamouring for satisfaction. One of the new ones which is 
rather disturbing is the fact that the cultural and social fusion 
that had been achieved in the past under the Hindu and 
Muslim sovereigns has gone to pieces and threatens to 
resolve into the original debris of Hindu and Muslim 
and Brahman and Non-Brahman and lately Aryan and 
Dravidian. 

Apart from this fundamental matter, have the British 
solved the age-long questions satisfactorily at all ? The 
problem of equilibrium of governments has now assumed the 
form of inter-state relations in a federation of governments 
within India. While the Hindu statesmen always solved this 
question upon the principle of qualified autonomy (which we 
mark in the relation of village government to the King’s 
government) enforcing suzerainty and tribute in return for 
the preservation intact of the dynasty, administration and 
customs of the conquered states, the British have placed it 
to-day in a most complicated setting. The simple dualism 
has become extremely complex and entangled. 

Have they separated the powers at least so feur as other 
civilised governments have done ? Early in the nineteenth 
century, some attempts were made in this direction, but they 
failed. In some of the advanced states like Mysore the 
separation made up till now has worked very well. But in 
British India the reform is still to come. And yet the ancient 
Hindus had solved the question by leaving legislation to the 
Brahmans who had not a vestige of executive authority or so 
much as a personal interest in the material wealth of the 
coimtry, by thrusting ministers upon the ruler in the detailed 
management of the government, and by leaving the king 
alone only in the sphere of justice, 
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Then, what has been the economic policy of the British 
government in India ? In an agricultural country like India 
which is a first class geographical unit in a tropical belt, it 
was until very recently free trade with the rest of the 
world and lately preference with the British dominions 
along with free trade as before, protection being selec- 
tive. The consequence is poverty of the nation. Once 
again it may be useful to remark that the state protection of 
irrigation, transport, agriculture, trade and industry was a 
characteristic feature of ancient Hindu imperial administra- 
tions, and not at all absent in even the Mughul imperial 
system. The logic of state regulation of public health, 
** famine, flood and fire,” excise and forest, demands that 
the British administrators must recognise similarly the impor- 
tance of state protection of and aid to all industry in India. 

Constitutional democracy is coming to India. But discus- 
sion about it has produced more heat than light. This is to 
some extent due to the ignorance of the fact that administra- 
tive problems have a constitutional aspect and if they do not 
receive the attention that is due to them (in the light of 
history) it is likely that the constitution too would be highly 
unsatisfactory, in the same way as a motor car would be if 
put to uses for which it could never have been meant. 
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ORIGINS OF INDIAN WAHHABISM 

Dr. Mahmud Husain, Dr. Phil. (Heidelburc) 
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{Absiract) 

This is an examination of the generally accepted theory 
about the origin of Indian Wahhabism. Hunter and other 
writers consider the Indian movement as an offshoot of the 
Wahhabi movement of Arabia. They assert that the chief 
organiser of the movement in India, namely Maulvi Syed 
Ahmed of Rai Bareilly, was influenced by the Wahhabis 
during his stay at Mecca and that on his return he pro- 
pagated Wahhabism in India. But the theory is histori- 
cally untenable. The main doctrines had been promulgated 
by him already before he left for Mecca and it has not 
been established that he at all came into contact with the 
JWahhabis of Arabia before he left India. What is, how- 
ever, much more important is that the two movements 
differ greatly in important respects and are in no way iden- 
tical. The Indian movement has its origin in the teachings 
of Maulana Shah Waliullah of Delhi and his school. 
Maulvi Syed Ahmed himself was a pupil of Shah Abdul 
Aziz and his two principal lieutenants, Maulvi Ismail Shahid 
and Maulvi Abdul Hye, belonged to that family. 
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FIRST PUBLIC SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 

1845-52 


{An episode in the history of Western Education in India) 
Mr. Nirmalchandra Sinha, M.A. 

Calcuiia Vnioereity 

Popular imagination associates earliest competitive exa- 
minations in this country with the Accounts Service as 
from almost the very beginning the enrolled ofEcers counted 
in their ranks a number of highly educated Indians who 
were required to pass some intellectual tests. In 1887 
there were 38 enrolled officers of whom 4 were Indians 
*and 3 Eurasians.' The Public Service Commission of 
1886-87 however mentioned competitive tests as existing for 
other services as well. The Report of the Commission 
clearly states that appointments to the cadre of Deputy 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors in Bengal were ‘ ‘ usually 
made according to the results of a competitive examination 
among accepted candidates.”” In the Punjab, recruit- 
ment to the cadre of Extra-Assistant Commissioners was 
made “ partly by ccmpetition amongst approved candi- 
dates.” “ The shortlived cadre of the Statutory Civilians 
was for a few years filled up by a system of limited com- 
petition in Bengal.'* The Commissioners considered the 


^ Report of the Public Service Commisaion. 1866-87 (C. — 5327), pp. 70-71. 

* thid., p. 24. 

3 Ibid., p. 25. 

* lUd., pp. 21-22. 
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conditions prevailing in the eighties and it was no part of 
their duty to ransack the past to discover the first occasion 
when competitive tests guided recruitment to public services 
in this country. In this paper an attempt will be made to 
trace such competitive examinations as early as the forties 
of the last century. 

The years 1833-35 form a watershed not merely in the 
history of education but also in the history of administration 
in British India. While the year 1635 heralded the doom 
of the learning which taught ' * medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would 
move laughter in girls at an English boarding-house, history 
abounding with kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty 
thousand years long, and geography made of seas of butter 
and seas of treacle, ’ ’ ® the year 1 833 threw careers open 
to talents. For the Charter Act of 1 833 declared ‘ ‘ that 
no native of India, nor any natural born subject of His 
Majesty, should be debarred from holding any place, office 
or employment, by reason of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour, ’ ’ *' and thus set aside the ill-conceived 
imperialistic policy of Cornwallis- Hence in the thirties 
of the century the student of history is at the threshold 
of a new era. The doors of higher employment and the 
doors of ‘ New Learning ’* were simultaneously flung open 
to the hitherto neglected and suppressed * eligibles’. Hence- 
forth " natives ’ were to be admitted to positions of trust 
and responsibility. The student of history will not overlook 
the fact that the ‘ Indianisation ' of administration and the 
Westernisation of the Indians were growing pari passu. Lord 
Auckland during his Governor-Generalship (1836-42) did his 
best to promote Western education without launching any 
crusade against Oriental learning. His most effective device 

* MacwiW** Minute, Pm. 13. 

• See. 87 ol tite Act. 
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for this purpose was the establishment of an extensive system 
of scholarships in 1 839 tenable at Oriental as well as English 
Colleges/ In a letter, dated the 16th December, 1840, to the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, Auckland's Govern- 
ment made this prophetic statement : “ The first ambition of 

our students will no doubt be that of gaining through these 
schools admission to official appointments and a rise by 
graduation from the Zilla to the Central College, and from 
the Scholarship to Revenue Offices, or to the Subordinate 
Judicial Branch. But if the scheme be successful, as the 
Governor-General in Council trusts and earnestly desires that 
it may be, it should have a far wider, and though slow in 
operation, a most beneficial effect upon the social condition 
of this country.” ” A number of scholarship-holders gained 
admittance to official ranks. 

In 1844 the double process of Indianisation and Western 
education received a great impetus through the Resolution of 
10th October, made by Lord Hardinge’s Government.'’ In 
this memorable resolution a fair prospect of employment in 
the public service was held out to those educated on Western 
lines either at government institutions or private establish- 
ments. (F. W. Thomas is of opinion that this measure was 
first suggested in 1837 when Auckland was Governor- 
General.) The Resolution of 10th October, 1844, charged 
the educational authorities to prepare annual “ returns of 
students who may be fitted according to their several degrees 

^ yide Auckland's Minute in * Selections from Educational Records,* Part 1 
(edited by Sharp), pp. 147-70. Also Kerr, Review of Public Insiruciion in Bengal 
Presidency from 1835 to 1851, Part I, pp. 14-15; Report on Public Instruction of the 
Presidency of Fort William for 1839-40, Appendices I-III. 

* Selections from Educational Records, Part 11, edited by Richey, p. 79. 

* Selections from Educational Records, Part II, pp, 90-91 ; General Report on 
Public Instruction on the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency for 1844-45, 
pp. 2-11 ; Kerr, Review, Part 1. pp. 185-86; Second Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords {re affairs of the East India Company), Session 1852-53, 
Appendix F. 

Thomcis* History and Prospects of British Education in India, p. 41. 
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of merit and capacity, for such of the various public offices 
as, with reference to their age, abilities and other circums- 
tances they may be deemed qualified to fill.” H. R. James 
(Principal of Presidency College, 1907 - 16 ) points out, 
" Tlie immediate effect of this resolution does not appear 
to have been great : its ultimate influence has been scarcely 
less than that of the adoption of English education. For it 
has given English education its value in terms of 
livelihood.” " 

Tlie Resolution laid down a policy, namely, prepeuration 
of returns of qualified candidates ; it did not devise any 
apparatus for this. As nominations by the Council of 
Education would not be above suspicions. Government issued 
further instructions for selections.'" ” The Council framed 
rules founded upon these instructions, for regulating the 
selection of candidates. It was determined that the minimum 
standard of qualification for employment should be the 
same as that for gaining a Senior English Scholarship. The 
Examinations were to be held in Calcutta and at each of the 
Central Colleges and the Answers of the candidates were 
to be examined by the Council of Education or by persons 
appointed by the Council. It was carefully explained that 
insertion in the Returns must not be regeirded as ' a sure 
pledge ’ of employment. Great care was taken to prevent 
all misconception on this point.”'* The scheme was 
approved by the Governor-General who himself set the Elssay 
paper, and the Court of Directors were duly informed about 
the institution of this public service examination. The 
questions and the answers of the best candidates were 
printed in the annual official publication entitled ‘ General 

** Jame«i Educaiton and State9man9hip in India, 1797-1910, p. 32. 

** General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of tho Bengal 
Presidency for 1844-45, pp. 4-5; Kerr, Review, Part I, p. 187. 

Kmn, Review, Part I, pp. 188-89. 

Report on Public Instruction for 1844-45, p. 1 1. 
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Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency.’ TTiey form very interesting reading and 
excite wonder and admiration for the attainments of the 
students of those days. Within ten years of Macaulay’s 
Minute, Bengali students were digesting Bacon and Addison, 
Shakespeare and Milton, Adam Smith and Gibbon. Two 
years after, theories of natural science — then considered to be 
recent — were to be included in the syllabus. 

Yet “ after the council had tried this plan for two or 
three years, it was found that very few candidates from any 
of the private seminaries presented themselves for examina- 
tion.” In fact the private colleges were boycotting this 
scheme. The missionaries led by Alexander Duff raised a 
me and cry against this examination scheme on the grounds 
that the syllabus of it was akin to the courses taught at 
Government Colleges and that the examiners were mostly 
administrative officials ill-fitted to conduct academic 
examinations.'*' 

✓ The Court of Directors did not sympathise with this 
examination scheme.'' In their view “ a critical acquain- 
tance with the works of Bacon, Johnson, Milton and Shakes- 
peare, a knowledge of ancient and modern history, 
and of the higher branches of mathematical science, some 
insight into the elements of natural history and the principles 
of moral philosophy and political economy, together with 
considerable facility of composition and the power of writing 
in fluent and idiomatic language an impromptu essay on any 
given subject of history, moral or political economy,” were 

Kerr, Review, Part I, p. 189. 

Select iors f torn Educational Rccoidy, I'art II, pp. 94-96. Kcir, Review, 
Part I, pp. 189-90: Secend Report of the Select Commillce of the Heute of Lords 
f re affairs of the East India Company^ Session 1852-53, specially the e\idehccs of 
Alexander Duff, J. C. Marshxnan and C. H. Cameion. 

" Vide the Despatch, dated May 12. 1847, in Selections from Educational 
Records, Part If, pp. 91-92, 

Selectioms from Educational Records, Part II, p. 91. 
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not likely to be attained by a large number of students 
especially those of private colleges. Nor were they “ dis- 
posed to regard a high degree of scholastic knowledge 
constituting an essential qualification for the public service. 
To require only a moderate and practical knowledge of 
Elnglish, with a thorough command of the vernacular 
language and testimonials of regulekrity, steadiness, diligence 
and conduct will be, in our opinion, the best way to obtain 
the largest number of candidates competent to become 
useful officers in the different ranks of the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments, though we do not deny that there 
may be some few appointments which it may be desirable 
to bestow as the rewards of greater proficiency in the higher 
branches of literature."’® For other provinces the Directors 
suggested the lowering down of the standard still 
further.^® 

So, in April, 1848, “' the Government asked the Council 
of Education to make an enquiry regarding the objections 
raised by the private establishments and also regarding the 
recruitment of candidates educated in Oriental Colleges. 
The results of this enquiry were communicated by the 
Council of Education in their letter of June 29, 1848.®' In 
this communication the Council stoutly denied the charge 
that the tests that they held were highly scholastic. As 
regards the objections of the missionaries, the Council found 
no reason to accept them in toto. To an impartial student 
of history the charge-.sheet of the missionaries boils down 
to the single fact that the courses for the cempetitive exa- 
minations like those offered in the Government Colleges 


Selections from Educational Records, Part 1), p. 92. 

U Ibid , p. 92. 

21 f.,ord Dalhousie was Governor-General at the time. Lord Hardinge did not 
find any reason to worry much over the objections raised. 

22 Selections from Educational Recor ds, Part II, pp. 92-97. 
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were “ exclusively secular.”** Without discussing the 
merits and demerits of * Christian literature ’ , as the mis- 
sionaries put it, one can affirm that its introduction in the 
syllabus for competitive tests would have spelt disaster for 
the cause of Western education in this country by evoking 
grave suspicions in the minds of Hindus and Muslims 
alike. The Council concludes their letter thus : ” The 

present standard has been and can be readily attained by 
pupils of any efficient and well- organised public or private 
schools. To reduce it would tend to encourage pupils to 
become contented with a superficial amount of knowledge, 
and to enter upon the active duties of life before the matu- 
rity of their reasoning faculties, the formation of their 
character and the principles implanted by a more extended 
course of studies, had time to produce their full efforts.” 

A contemporary official, James Kerr (Principal of 
Hooghly College, 1848-56), however, made a very scathing 
criticism of this competitive test scheme.*' Kerr took the 
side of those who upheld that Hardinge's Resolution of 
October 10, 1844, did not preclude the students of Oriental 
Colleges from employment in public services.*’ He also 
pointed out that the scheme placed too much premium on 
scholastic attainments and neglected questions of character 
and personality."'^ * 

Hence the first Public Service Examinations Scheme 
invited opposition from different quarters on different 
grounds. The missionaries, led by Alexander Duff, opposed 
it because * Christian Literature ’ was not included in its 


Selections from Educational Records, Part ll, pp. 95-96; Evidences of Alexander 
Duff and J. C. Marshinan before the Select Committee of the House of Lords (re : 
affairs of the E. I. Coy.), Ses-sion 1852-53, in the Second Report. 

Selections from Educational Records, Part 11, p, 97. 

Kerr, Review, Part 1, pp. 165-95. 

“ /bid., p. 191. 

^ Ihid , pp. 188 and 194-95. 
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syllabus. The Orientalists discovered i i it a fresh source 
of danger. The Court of Directors, as also many officials 
in India, blamed it for being too scholastic. Authorities of 
private institutions insinuated against the composition of the 
board of examiners who, they pointed out, were government 
men and not bona fide educationists. Suspect in the eyes 
of all, the system dragged its precarious existence for a few 
years more. Due to lack of co-operation on the part of high 
officials, appointments were made without reference to the 
panels of the Council."'* By 1852-53, when the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords were enquiring into the 
affairs of the East India Company, Hardinge’s Resolution 
had become a “ dead letter.’’"'® 

The Despatch of 1854, though it provided for the foun- 
dation of Universities as demanded by the missionaries,''® 
recognised the importance of competitive tests and banned 
the inclusion of any ‘ religious beliefs ’ in the University 
courses. '" The story of the Indian Universities begins 
where the story of the first Public Service Elxaminations 
ends.* 

Kerr, /?ei;ieu3, Part 1, pp. 191-92; General Report on Public Instruction for 
1830-51, Appendix F ; Educational De.‘«patcli of 1854, Para. 74. 

Kerr, Revieto, Part I, pp. 192-93. 

M Note the evidences of Mar.shmar and Cameron g:iven before the Select Com- 
mittee, in the .Second Report; Educational Despatch of 1854, Para. 75. 

Educational Despatch of 1854, Paras. 76 and 77. 

*^2 Hid , Para. 28. 

* The author is deeply indebted to Mr. Anath Nath Basu, Head of the Teachers' 
Training Department of this University, for his able and friendly guidance in the 
preparation of this paper. 
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PESHWA MADHAV RAO I’S RELATIONS 
WITH THE ENGLISH 

Mr. Anil Chandra Banerjee, M.A. 

City College, Calcutta 

It was in the days of Baji Rao I that the officers of the 
East India Company at Bombay began to look upon the 
expansion of Maratha power with apprehension and 
jealousy. The repeated successes of Chimnaji Appa com- 
pelled the “English factors to tremble for their magazines.” 
Ihey wrote to their friends in Bengal that the exploits of 
the Marathas rendered “even our Hon’ ble Masters’ island 
in danger.” The Portuguese invited the English to make 
common cause against * * the idolaters and the common 
enemys to all European nations,” but in vain. After the 
capture of Bassein by tlie Marathas, the Bombay Council 
took measures to fortify the town, and it is interesting to 
note that the principal merchtints of the place, who thought 
that “a formidable power of the Marathas has subdued 
the neighbouring country and the invasion of this island is 
threatened,” subscribed the sum of Rs. 30,000 towards the 
expense of this work. Envoys were sent to Shahu as well 
as to Chimnaji Appa, and a treaty, conceding to the English 
free trade in the Maratha dominions, was signed on July 
12, 1739. This understanding between the Marathas and 
the English was cemented in the days of Balaji Baji Rao, 
when measures were jointly taken by the two Powers for the 
suppression of “the pirate chief Angria.” Although the 
English politely refused Balaji Baji Rao’s request for help in 
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his Carnatic and Northern expeditions, a new treaty * was con- 
cluded on October 12, 1756, “which besides securing certain 
commercial advantages, excluded the Dutch from the trade 
of the Maratha dominions and gave the English ten villages.’* ® 
But the relations between the Peshwa and the English began 
to grow less and less cordial. In 1 758 a Maratha envoy 
named Shambhaji Mangesh went to Bombay. We read 
in a Marathi letter that the “ treacherous ’’ English gathered 
troops even when they were negotiating with him . ® In 
1759 an envoy was sent to the Peshwa from Bombay, but 
nothing came out of his mission inasmuch as the Peshwa 
refused to do anything unless the English helped him to 
take janjira from the Siddi."* Towards the close of 1760 
the Peshwa was informed by his agents that the English 
and the Dutch intended to join the Siddi against him. * 

The history of Peshwa Madhab Rao I’s relations with 
the English should be studied against this background. 
The growing coolness between the Marathas and the Eng- 
lish during the last years of Balaji Baji Rao naturally 
coloured the mutual relations of the two Powers even after 
his death. In July, 1762, Raghunath Rao wrote to the Hotkar, 
“ There are at present three great enemies to the state — 
Haidar Ali, Nizam Ali and the English ; but by God’s 
grace, they will all be subdued.’’ ” It should be remem- 
bered in this connection that the successes won by the English 


' Text of this treaty in Altchiaon’s Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 17-21. 

^ G. W. Forrest, Selection from the l..,etters, De.spatchcs, and other Slate Papers 
preserved in the Bombay Secretariate, (Maratha Seres), Vol. I, Introduction. 

3 G. S. Sardesai, Selections from the Peshwa's Daftar, Vol. 40, letter no. 109. 

^ Forrest, op. cit , (Maratha Series), Vol. I, pp. 123-38. 

Sardesaij op. cit, Vol. 40, letter no. 135. Kincaid and Parasnis (A His- 
tory of the Maratha People, Vol. Ill, p. 76) write : " by helping to 

destroy Tulaji Angre and by paralysing dc Bussy in the Deccan and so giving young 
Clive a free hand in Bengal, Balaji did the English the best turn ever done them by 
a foreigner.” 

• Sardesai, op. cit , Vol. 37, letter no. 9. 
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in the Carnatic as well as in Bengal strengthened their 
position and made them more self-confident. On the other 
hand, the disaster of Panipat, the death of Balaji Baji Rao, 
the accession of a minor to the Peshawa’s gadi, the quarrel 
between Raghunath Rao and the young Peshwa, and the 
Nizam’s successful campaign against the Marathas in 1763 
must have given the English factors a welcome impression 
about the future of the Maratha power. But unfortunately 
for the English, the Marathas found in their young Peshwa 
a leader of genius, who succeeded in reviving their fortunes 
within an incredibly brief space of time. Alarmed at the 
speedy revival of Maratha power, the President and Council 
of Bombay observed as follows in November, 1767 : 

“ The growing power of the Marathas is a subject much 
to be lamented, and has not failed to attract our attention, 
as well as that of the Presidencies of Madras and Bengal, 
inasmuch as that nothing either in their power nor ours 
would be omitted to check the same as much as possible.” ’’ 
The Company’s officers in Bombay were shrewd obser- 
vei)B, and they were usually very well-informed about the 
strength and weakness of their neighbours. They observed 
in their Secret Consultation of 14th December, 1761 : 

“ We well know that Nizam Ally is now near Poona, that 
the Bramins cannot raise a force sufficient to oppose them, 
from the backwardness of their own officers (who look upon 
the situation of Nana’s family as desperate), and the low 
state of their finances ; Tara Bye (the Shao Rajah’s widow) 
and all the Mahrattas at the bottom are against them, and 
would show it at a proper occasion.”'* Naturally they 
tried to exploit these difficulties of the Marathas as much as 
they could. The Marathas were compelled to act on the 

^ Fonrett, op, cit., (Matatha Series), Vol. I, p. 141. 

• Quoted by Grant Duff, History of the Marathas, Vol. II. Chapter VI. Marathi 
sources indicate that the English factors took too dark a view about the position of 
the ' Bramins.* 
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defensive, because Nizam Ali was preparing to invade 
their territories. Raghunath Rao, the de jacto ruler of the 
Marathas at that moment, ** being ill-prepared to resist the 
expected invasion ” of Nizam Ali, tried “to obtain from 
Bombay some European soldiers and guns.’’ An agree- 
ment ^ was concluded on 1 4th September, 1 76 1, by the 
Bombay Government and Govincl Shiv Ram on behalf of 
the Peshwa. It consisted of six articles. Article 1 pro- 
vided for the punishment of those Maratha officers who 
“ obstructed the business of the English by any impedi- 
ments whatever.’’ Article 2 imposed on the Maratha 
Government the obligation of making “ ample satisfaction 
within two months from the date hereof, to all merchants 
trading under the Honourable Company’s protection, who 
have suffered in their property by any unjust or illegal 
actions of the Maratha officers and subjects, in any place, 
shape, or manner whatever;’’ and of issuing “ rigid orders... 
that all assistance be afforded in future to any (English) 
vessel or vessels in distress.’’ Article 3 provided that all 
deserters from the service either of the British Crown or of 
the Company should be “ immediately secured and returned 
to the nearest English Settlements,’’ and that “whatever 
people, Europeans of all nations excepted ’’ who deserted 
from the service of the Peshwa should be similarly delivered 
up by the English. Article 4 provided for the restoration 
of the territory taken from the Siddi by Ramaji Pant, the 
Maratha Governor of the Konkan. Article 5 provided for 
the release of all prisoners taken by either side in the late 
engagement between the Siddi and Ramaji Pant. There 
was an additional article relating to the restoration of 
‘ Underee Fort.’ It is clear that this treaty embodied subs- 
tantial concessions to the English and their allies (the Siddi), 

9 Altchison, op. cil., Vol. Ill, pp. 22-24. 

*0 Grant Duff (Vol. U, Chapter VI) wrongly says that it consisted of 6 or 7 
articles. 
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although the Marathas received nothing in return. So far 
as the attitude of the English is concerned. Grant Duff 
rightly describes this agreement as “ rather an assurance 
.of civility and friendship than a definite treaty.” The 
English merely sent an envoy to condole with Madhav Rao 
on the occasion of his father’s death ; they did not agree 
to offer military aid, although Raghunath Rao sent another 
envoy to ask for it and agreed “ to cede territory yielding 
a revenue of one lack and a half of rupees at Jumboseer, 
and to make several other concessions.” The Company 
expected that without English assistance the Marathas 
would be “ completely worsted ” in the impending contest 
with Nizam Ali. So the Bombay Government pressed for 
the cession of Salsette and Bassein which were valuable 
“not only on account of the advantages expected from the 
revenue, but as af.lvanced positions essentially necessary to 
the security of the island and harbour of Bombay.” 
Raghunath Rao refused this demand, and “ the negotiation 
4or European assistance from Bombay was abruptly termi- 
nated* by the extravagant and impertinent proposals from 
Ramajee Punt.” " Fortunately for the Marathas, they 
were able to avert Nizam All’s attack even without the 
assistance of English troops and guns. 

Haidar AH had taken advantage of the Maratha disaster 
at Panipat to extend his authority over various districts in 
the South.*' He captured Maratha territories like Sira, 
Hoskote, Balapur, Raydurga, Harpanhalli and Chitaldrug. 
So Madhab Rao led an expedition against him in 1762. 
On the Peshwa’s return to Poona, Haidar Ali conquered 
"Savanur, Paltihalll, Sirhotti, Dharwar and extended his 
authority almost to the banks of the ICrishna. This led to 


** Grant Duff, Vol. II. Chapter VI. What these "proposals ’ were, we do not 


know. 


** C/, SardesBi, op. eit., Vol. 40, letter no. M6. 
I93..-I290R 
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Madhab Rao’s second expedition against him (1764-65).’* 
During these struggles the English (actors of Bombay were, 
natvirally enough, very anxious to secure the friendship of 
this rising enemy of the Marathas. On March 22, 1763, 
the Council laid down the policy that “ from his being now 
in possession of the whole Cannarie dominions, it may be 
of the greatest consequence of our Hon’ble Masters’ affairs 
on this coast to improve a friendly correspondence with 
him.” It was also decided to gratify Haidar Ali’s request 
for “ 3 or 4 thousand musquets for soldiers,” although this 
was ” a measure the Hon’ble Company eure always 
averse to, and we have ever avoided as much as possible.” 
On August 2, 1763, the Council also allowed the Nawab of 
Arcot to build some fighting vessels in the English Marine 
Yard, because “his having a Marine force may be a good 
check on the Marathas Article 13 of the Agree- 

ment concluded by Haideir Ali with the Government of 
Bombay in 1766 ran as follows; “ Whenever the Hon’ble 
Company may be in want of troops 1 will furnish them with 
10 or 15 thousand men from this Sircar, and on the contrary 
should this Sircar be in such necessity, the Hon’ble. Com- 
pany eure to supply me in like manner as is consistent with 
our fair friendship, and is jabo the cause of dread to our 
enemies.” ’’ 

But this friendship between the English and Haidar Ali 
was not at all enduring. ” The Court of Directors were 
desirous of seeing the Mahrattas checked in their progress, 
and would have beheld combinations of the other native 
powers against them with abundant satisfaction; ” but they 


** Thes^ incidents will be narrated in detail by the present writer in Indian Hia- 
torical Quarterly. 

Forrest, op, cit, (Home Series), Vol. II, p. 124. 

** March 22* 1763, Forrest* op. cif. (Home Series), Vol. 11, pp. I24'2S. 

/bid., p. 126. 

w /bid., p. 132, 
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were unwilling to become “ involved in hostilities, especially 
as principals, in any case short of absolute defence.” Ther 
territorial ambition in the Deccan was directed towards 
Salsette, Hog island and Caranja in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay, and the Northern Circars on the eastern coast. 
The Marathas were not at all willing to surrender the 
islands; they were naturally jealous of the growing power of 
the Company, and “they attached peculiar value to these 
possessions, as the fruits of their success against an European 
nation. Nizam All was willing to farm the Northern Cir- 
cars (except Guntur, which was included in Basalat Jang’s 
jagir) to the Nawab of Arcot, but he ‘‘positively refused to 
rent them to the English ” who ‘‘offered six times more than 
he had ever before received.” The Company was so 
anxious to obtain these districts that Lord Clive obtained a 
grant of them from Emperor Shah A lam, and the Madras 
Government occupied Rajahmundry by force. Emboldened 
by his alliance with the Marathas, Nizam AH “ threatened 
the English with extirpation, and endeavoured to incite 
Hydpr to invade the Carnatic.” The Madras Government 
tried to form an alliance with Haidar Ali who, however, 
refused to receive the English envoy. The Madras Govern- 
ment referred the matter to Lord Clive, who ‘‘ recommended 
a connection with the Nizam.' Nizam Ali agreed to the 
proposals of the English."* 

When General Calliaud concluded a treaty with Nizam 
Ali on the 12th November, 1766, the latter was concerting 
with the Marathas a plan for the conquest or plunder of 
Mysore ; and it was distinctly understood ” that the English 
auxiliary force, which that treaty placed at the disposal of 
Nizam Ali, was to be employed for the success of that plan. 
Although the treaty placed the Northern Circars under the 
Company, this arrangement was contrary to the advice of 


M Grant Duff, Vol. II. Chap. VII. 
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Lord Clive, who “ had expressly suggested that any aid 
which might be afforded Nizam Ali, should be directed to 
restrain the formidable power of the Mahrattas, instead of 
co-operating for their aggrandizement. To check the grow- 
ing ambition of Hyder in any direction which might affect 
the British interests, was in his judgment an object of legiti- 
mate policy ; but to crush the only power in the South who 
had been able to oppose any respectable resistance to the 
aggressions of the Mahratta States, and who formed, if his 
friendship could be secured, a barrier between them and the 
Company's dominions, was in direct opposition to the views 
of that profound statesman’ But Nizam Ali was unwill- 
ing to break with the Marcithas “until he had effected the 
overthrow of the usurper of Mysore.’’ Madhav Rao proba- 
bly appreciated the real meaning of the English alliance with 
Nizam Ali.^" In any case, he crossed the Krishna in January, 
1767, “without waiting for his ally, if such he could be 
termed.” Within a few months he occupied some districts 
of Mysore and compelled Haidar Ali to pay a heavy tribute.’’ 
Grant Duff is wrong in saying that the Peshwa “was pre- 
pared to return to Maharashtra before Nizam Ally had made 
his appearance,” for some Meirathi letters make it clear that 
the latter had met the Peshwa in January, 1767, “ and sent 
troops to co-operate with t'he Marathcis.^ Wilks quotes a 

Wilks, Historical Sketches o/ the South of India, Vol II, pp. 4-5. 

20 Grant Duff (Voi. II, Chap. Vllj “ it is not positively known whether 

Mahdoo Rao was apprized of the ultimate design of the alliance ; but the 

Peshwa ’s conduct seems to reveal his .suspicion. 

The ie^ms of the Pesliwa’s Leafy with Haidar Ali are given in Sardesai, op. cif.. 
Vol 37, ictteri nos 158-159. C/. Grant Duff, Voi. II, Chap. VH, and Wilks, Vol. 
il. P 13 

« Vol. II, Chap. vir. 

2* Sarjdesai, op. cit, Voi. 37, letter no. 129. 

»* Sardesai, op. cit., Vol. 37. letter nps. 132. 133, 1.34, 155, 157, 158, 159. But 
the Marathas suspected that Nizam Ali had some secret purpose. (C/. letter no. 155l. 
This suspicion was not unjustified, for Colonel Smith found that, on entering Mysore 
in 1767. Ntzuin Ali treated it as a friendly country, f Wilks, Vol. II, p. 17). Wilks is 
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Statement of Colonel Tod, a British officer of the auxiliary 
troops accompanying Nizam Ali, to prove that Nizam Ali s 
“ application for a pzirt of the spoil was treated with broad 
ridicule ” by the Marathas. Grant Duff accepts this version 
and makes the following remark in justification of the Pesh- 
wa’s conduct : “ ...it could not have escaped the observa- 

tion of Mahdoo Rao, that the English in the war against 
Hyder, voluntarily appeared as auxiliaries to one of two 
contracting parties and that upon the subjugation of Hyder, 
Nizam Ally, by the English aid, could dictate, as the 
Mahrattas probably otherwise would have done, in any parti- 
tion of his territories. This proceeding, therefore, on the 
part of Mahdoo Rao, . . . was a measure perfectly justifiable, 
for the purpose of effecting an important political object, and 
disconcerting the plans of his enemies.” We learn from 
Maratha sources ■' that the Peshwa compelled Haidar Ali to 
agree to pay to the Nizam a nazrana of six lacs per year for 
three years. 

The Nizam was not satisfied with the amount and wanted 
to put pressure upon Haider Ali for a larger sum ; but the 
Meurathas refused to do so, because it was inconsistent with 
the spirit of the treaty which they had just concluded with 
the ruler of Mysore.'^ Probably Haidar Ali did not pay 
this amount to the Nizam, for two years later the latter pro- 
posed an alliance with the Peshwa against Haidar Ali for 
the realisation of the amount agreed to in 1767.'^® For our 

not far wrong in saying lhal he was approaching as a gleaner, after the Maharattas 
should have gathered the harvest.” tVoK If, p. II). 

25 Wilks, Vol. II, p. 16. This si alement is supported by Rukn-ud-daula‘.s ^Nizam 
Ali ’• minister) remark to Colonel Smith that “ this was the third conjoint expedition in 
which his master had been deceived by the Mahrattas. " (Wilks, Vol. 11, p. 15). A 
Marathi letter, dated May, 1767, infoims us that the Peshwa and Rukn ud-daula dinad 
together. 'Sardesai, op. cif., Vol. 37, letter no. 159). 

26 Vol. II, Chap. VII. 

2* Sardesai, op. cih, Vol. 37, letter no. 1.58. 

25 /hid., letter no. 161. 

2’* /bid., letter no. 168, dated Tebruary, 1769. Wilks says (Vol. 11. p. I5» : Nixa 
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present purpose the most important fact to notice is that 
these transactions conferred no advantage on the Company. 
The power of the Peshwa increased ; Haidar Ali was not 
crushed ; Nizam Ali proved a false friend and entered into 
an alliance with Haidar Ali against the Company. The 
Court of Directors observed in a letter to the Madras autho- 
rities, “ when the Marathas and Haidar were at war, it was 
our interest to see the power of the Marathas, if not of both 
the contending parlies, weakened, but by no means to 
interfere in the dispute. Every Maratha that fell in the 
contest might almost be considered as one of our enemies 
slain. But you have diverted Haidar.” 

A Marathi letter, dated in 1767 and addressed to Raghu- 
nath Rao contains a suggestion for the capture of Surat by 
the Marathas. The writer, Ragho Anant, refers to the 
growing power and prosperity of the English merchants in 
Surat and their interterence in local politics. There was a 
dispute between Siddi Jafar and the English ; and the 
former, determined to expel the latter from Surat, invited 
Damaji Gaikwad, who was entrusted by the Peshwa -with 
the charge or collecting chaath in Gujrat, to help him. 
Damaji asked one of his officers. Rudraji Girmaji, to deal 

Aii “ resolved to make a fe.v mHrches in advance, for tin. pur: »/!*r of accelcrali'in 
the determination of Hyder, winj find rc?pe.\leily nri?cd liini to ucccpl of 2^ lacs, 
and the promise of a fixed tribute of six, but wlio si-u;.*? his adju.stin(7n<. with 
Madoo Raw. had observed a prorotind silence on ihe subject of money ’ 

It is inter i«tin 5 to note that in .spile of Colon .-d S nilh’s vigorous reports the 
English authorities for some time ** professed to discredit the existence of an hostile 
confederacy ’ berweiin Nizam Ali and Haidar Ali, iWdk.^. Vol. P, pp. I7-I8i. 

.M idras Record Oih.-e, De.'spatches ftoin E *:jlan I, Letter dated March 23, 1770. 

Sardesaii op. cit., Vol. .39, letter no. 95. Surat was a very rich city. Even 
attei it had declined, its population wa.s estimaicfU in 1796 at 800,000 inhabitants. 
The a'^greiiaions of the SidJis co npe!!ed the Nawab of Surat to invoke the assistance 
of the Maratha.*! by offering to them the rlidil of collecting chaath. The highhanded- 
ncas of the Marathas drove him to the arms of the English. In 1759, the English 
concluded a formal treaty with the Nawab, who henceforward became a vassal of 
the Cornpatiy. The Marathas were naturally uneasy. tMill and Wilson, Hiaiory oj 
BMah India, Vol. VI, pp. 288*292 1. 
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with Surat. Ruclraji sent his agent to the Peshwa to arrange 
matters but the Peshwa ordered Narottamdas to take charge 
of Surat. Narottamdas wanted to have his appointment 
confirmed by Raghunath Rao, and went to Northern India 
to see him for that purpose. Nothing was done in the 
meanwhile to help Siddi Jafar. So Ragho Anant requested 
Raghunath Rao to capture Surat in the Peshwa ’s name. He 
assured the latter that the defences of Surat v/ere very weak. 
“ The wall surrounding Surat is as low as a man’s height. 
The fort is old, and its wall is broken in many places. 
There are 12 doors, with only 1 5 or 20 men for watching 
each of them. There is no strong gun, and the trench is not 
very deep.” Unfortunately Ragho Anant’s appeal went in 
vain. Raghunath, who was at this time leading an expedition 
in Hindusthan, left his w’ork unfinished and returned home. 

The outbreak of the First Anglo-Mysore V/ar made the 
Marat has the deci.sive factor in South Indian politics. 
'* Mahdoo Rao, at this period, was courted by the English 
and Mohummud Ally on the one part, and by Nizam Ally 
and,Hyder on the other. Mr. Mostyn was sent to Poona, 
by the Bombay government, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the Peshwa’s views, and of using every endeavour to 
prevent the Mahrattas from joining Hyder and Nizam 
Ally.” '' The President and Council’s instructions to Mr. 
Mostyn," dated 18th November, 1767, clearly reveal the 
motives and plans of the Company. 

The envoy was instructed to put foiw'ard English “claims 
upon the Maratha Government for depredations made by 
their subjects and the unwarrantable detention of our mer- 
chants' property in some of their ports.’ On representa- 
tions being made to Madhav Rao by the late President of 
Bombay, the Peshwa had ordered Visaji Pant to make good 


» Grant Duff. Vot. It, Chap. VII. 

^ Forrest, op. cit. iMaratha Series), Vol. 1, pp. 141-43. 
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these losses to the Company ; but Visaji Pant had not given 
effect to the Peshwa’s order. The President and Council 
anticipated that Madhav Rao would “ probably urge the 
detention of Angria’s sons as a plea for his order not having 
been complied with.” In that case, Mr. Mostyn was asked 
to remind the Peshwa that the Angrias had “ thrown 
themselves ” upon the Company and could not, therefore, 
be given up. The Peshwa might also refer to ” our send- 
ing Mr. Fletcher with the ‘ Success ’ Ketch and ‘ Fox 
gallivat to Janjira.” Mr. Mostyn was then to point out 
that the Company could not ” suffer any one but Siddi 
Yacoob to possess that fort.” 

But the envoy had ‘‘ more interesting objects in view.” 
He was reminded that “ the growing power of the Mara- 
thas is a subject much to be lamented ” and that the 
Company was very reluctant to ” contribute in any shape 
to increase their growing power ; but most unfortunately, 
the treacherous and deceitful conduct of Nizam Alii, the 
Subha of Deccan, in joining his forces with those of Hyder 
Alii, with a view of invading the Karnatak ” compelled 
the English ” to cultivate an alliance ” with the Marathas, 
” at least for the present.” The English required the 
military assistance of the Ma^^athas if they wanted to attack 
Haidar All’s possessions upon the western coast. On the 
other hand, if Haidar Ali and Nizam Ali succeeded in 
effecting a junction with the Marathas, they would be able 
to ‘‘ threaten very dangerous consequences to our Hon ble 
Masters’ affairs, especially on the other coast.’ If any- 
thing was likely to prevent the Peshwa from ** going upon 
any distant expedition,” or if he v'as unwilling or unable 
to help the Madras Presidency with cavalry “ on immediate 
application,” Mr. Mostyn was asked to be ” less anxious 
about entering into an alliance with him.” 

% The want of cavalry on the Englinh aide waa one of the principal factors lead- 
ing to these negoUationp., 
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In return for the proposal of military alliance, Mr. 
Mostyn was asked to offer “ the kingdom of Bednur and 
Sounda,” provided the Peshwa agreed to “ assign over 
to us Bassein and Salsette with its dependencies, the 
Maratha share of the revenue of Surat.” to permit of 
our keeping possession of Purhill fort with its districts and 
dependencies, and houses and warehouses anywhere else 
we may think proper in that and the Sounda country,” 
and to ‘ ‘ grant us likewise an exclusive right to the pepper, 
sandalwood and cardamoms produced there, also liberty 
to export annually from Mangalore to Tellicherry or Bombay, 
three hundred corges of rice free from duty called adlamy, 
in the same manner as we now enjoy from Haidar Alii.” 
Bednur and Sounda were not to be relinquished to the 
Peshwa if he did not agree to surrender Salsette : “ The 
possession of Salsette is the first and grand object we have 
in view.” 

Mr. Mostyn was instructed to take full advantage of 
the quarrel between Madhav Rao and Raghunath Rao, and 
to ‘‘.encourage any advances ” which might be made by the 
latter. ” If he found that the Peshwa had already sent 
trbops to co-operate with Haidar Ali and Nizam Ali, he was 
to ‘‘set forth in the strongest terms the bad consequences 
which may ensue to his affairs in this neighbourhood by 
such a conduct, ” and to indicate that ** it is in our power to 
deprive him at any time of a considerable revenue. 

^ The critical position of the Company ?t this lime is clearly revealed by this 
offer to cede Bednur and Sounda fo the Peshwa. John Stracey wrote to the Presi- 
dent of Bombay : ** it would be the most unlucky thing that would happen to 

the Company's commercial interests on the Mallabar Coast thijt the Marattas should 

ever have a foot of land more than they have there 1 shall always think... that so 

strong and fine a country as that of Bednure should never be given to the Marattas.*’ 
(Fonest, op. cit., Home Series, Vol. II. pp. 132, 134). 

Mr. Mostyn was in.structed to send presents to Raghunath Rao to Nasik (where 
he was staying at the time) by his Assistant. Mr, Charles Brome, who was asked 
very particularly to attend to any representations Ragboba may make to bipi. ” 

1H-I290B 
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With these instructions Mr. Mostyn left Bombay on 
November 19, 1767, and arrived at Poona on November 29. 
He left Poona on February 27, 1768, and arrived at 
Bombay on March 3.“*’ Valuable presents were offered to 
the Peshwa ™ and Raghunath Rao.^” 

The Peshwa intimated that the English being his friends 
he wanted to see the envoy on a lucky day.” Accordingly 
the first meeting was held on December 3, but no 
business was transacted.^' Mr. Mostyn sent a report to the 
Bombay Government on December 6, in which he observed 
“ The Maratha court is, from all 1 can learn, undetermined 
what part they shall act, and are laying by to see what turn 
affairs in the Karnatak will take before they come to any 
resolution.” '" He also stated that the Peshwa intended 
“visiting his forts on the sea coast from Surat to Gheria ; 

** 1 am very apprehensive his principal motive is Janjira, for 
1 have heard he is much chagrined at the disappointments 
he has met there. ” Mr. Mostyn also referred to Trimbak 
Rao Mama’s letter to the Peshwa, proposing an alliance 
with the English and Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh^ for 
the expulsion of “ the Jats, Rohillas and other petty Rajas 
to the Northward.” 


33 Forrest, op. cil., (Maratha Series), Vol. I, pp. 144, 145, 175. 

The only reference to this ernba.ssy in Marathi documehts occuis in Sardesai, 
op. cit., Vol, 45, document no. 33. We are told that clothes were presented to 
Mr. Mostyn and his retinue on his arrival at the Peshwa’s court. The document 
bear.s the dale March 16, 1768. 

Marathi documents are very unsatisfactory sources of information with regard to 
Anglo-Maralha rehitions. 

39 I horse, I clock, I gold attardani, I smelling bottle, 2 shawls, I piece of ^fneob, 
I piece of zurhuff^ I fowling piece, 1 pair of pistols, I dress complete, 4 yards of 
green velvet, 6 yards of rose colour velvet, 2 fiorse- whips, 8 bottles of rose attar, and 
4 yards of gold lace. Forrest, op. cit. (Maratha Series;, Vol, I, p. 145. 

« /bid., Vol. I. p. 166. 

« Ibid., Vol. I, p. 145. 

41 Ihtd., Vol. I. p. 146. 

4* /bid.. Vol. I.p. 147. 

44 /bid.. Vol. I. p. 148. 
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The next meeting between the Peshwa and Mr. Mostyn 
was held on December 1 1 . The envoy wanted to know 
what the Peshwa had to say ; but the latter, instead of 
giving a direct answer, referred to the affairs in the Karna- 
tak and said that he had four days ago received letters 
from Madras and Mahomed Alii Khan requesting his 
assistance, and that they had sent an agent by name 
Nagojirav... to confer with him regarding it. ” The Peshwa 
also remarked that ‘ ‘ although he was upon the most 
amicable footing with the English at Bombay and bound 
thereto by treaty, yet no regard is paid thereto by the Eng- 
lish at the other two Presidencies.” He plainly told 
Mr. Mostyn that “ until Nagojirav arrived he would defer 
saying anything regarding the affairs in the Karnatak. ” 
When Mr. Mostyn referred to the despatch of a large 
Maratha force under the command of Gopai Rao towards 
the Karnatak, the Peshwa assured him that ” they were 
only sent as usual to collect the revenues, which cculd not 
.be done without a force.” The English envoy accepted 
this explanation as true.'*' 

On December 12, Mr. Mostyn paid Govind Shivram 
“•a visit purposely to find out if possible the view's of the 
Dcirbar. ” He ” very openly ” told the envoy that ” they 
should come to no resolution until not only Nagojirav arrived 
but also the agents from the Nizam and Hyder Alii, and 
these proposals that appeared most for their interest they 
should without hesitation accept of.” '' Three courses were 
open to the Marathas — to join the Nizam and Haider Ali ; 
to join Muhammad Ali and the English ; to persuade the 
Nizam to remain neutral and join Muhammad Ali and the 
English against Haidar Ali. Govind Shivram's conversation 

Forreat. op. cit. (Matatlia Series), Vol. I, p. 149. 

« Ibid., Vol. I. p. 156. 

(Mr. Mostyn '• report to Bombay, December 95). 

« Ibid., Vol. I, p. 149. 
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led Mr, Mostyn to think that owing to the doubtful attitude 
of the Nizam and the open hostility of Flaider Ali the 
Marathas will gladly accept of our terms. ” 

On December 14, Mr. Mostyn noted in his diary : 
“ The Nizam and Hyder Alli’s friendship seems to be upon 

a slippery footing, and there is a probability that 

Mahomed Alii will be able to draw off the Nizam. In such 
case our alliance with the Marathas will be the less 

’ ’ fiO 

necessary. 

On December 17, Mr. Mostyn received a letter from 
Bombay, dated December 1 1 , m which he was instructed to 
“ prevail on Madha\T:av at least to remain neutral, if you 
cannot persuade him to take part with us.” Here the 
Bombay Government were echoing the views of the Madras 
Government.’’^ In their instructions to Nagoji Rao,“ which 
were communicated to the Bombay Government and by 
them to Mr. Mostyn, the Madras Government asked their 
envoy to tell the Peshwa that the English would co-operate 
with the Marathas to * root out the disturber ’ of Mysore,*’ 
” provided Madhavrav will, at the same time, attack, and 
conquer the country of Bednur jointly with the English from 
Bombay. ’ ’ Such an alliance would involve the following 
conditions : firstly, the Raja’s family should be restored to 
Mysore, and the chauth should regularly be paid to the 
Marathas: secondly, ” the English should be reimbursed the 
expenses they may meet ; ’ ’ thirdly, the Marathas should 
*‘ renounce all claims of chaulh" on “the countries of 
Dindagul and other places formerly belonging to the 
Karnatak; ” and, finally, the Peshwa should ’‘grant the 


48 Govind Shivram said iJiat though rhe Nizam was in friendship with them, 
yet he had in part broken it by supporting their piofe ned enemy ” Haider Ali. 

48 Forrest, op. ci7., (Maratha Series), Vol. I, p. |50. 

61 /bfU. Vol. I. p. 150. 

61 /bid., Vol I. pp. 150-151. 

6* /bid., Vol 1, pp. I50-I52. 

This is described as a ** glorious undertaking. ** 
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Islands of Salsettee and Bassein to the company’s Agents at 
Bombay. ” These objects being accomplished, the field of 
co-operation may be extended, and “ by the blessing of God 
thfe English and Marathas together may be the means of 
establishing Shah Allum at Delhi and driving out the Jats 
and Abdallis. ” If the Peshwa’s attitude proved unfavour- 
able, “he may be given to understand the Raja of Berar 
has been soliciting the friendship of the English at Bengal 
and of this court, and that they will doubtless give them 
their friendship if Madhavrav does not engage it. ’ Finally 
Nagoji Rao was asked to remember that “it is not so much 
the Peshwa’s assistance the English want as that he 
should not assist ’’ Haidar Ali or the Nizam. 

Mr. Mostyn saw the Peshwa for the third lime on 
December 19.“' Madhav Rao asked him what demands he 
had to make. The envoy “then set fcrlh the four lollowing 
articles, desiring they might be immediately complied 
with.’'"* In the first place, the ketch “ Lioe/j/ ” was un- 
justifiably detained in Chaul harbour. Secondly, the com- 
pensption-money for “the losses our merchants had suffered 
from the depredations ’’ committed by the officers of the 
Peshwa’s fleets was not paid. Thirdly, the owners of the 
boats that were seized at the time of the Orpar affair were 
still molested by Maratha officers. Fourthly, “ several slaves 
belonging to gentlemen at Bombay ’ ’ were not delivered. 
The Peshwa said that the “ Lively " would be released, but 
the compensation-money could not be paid until he received 
a reply to his letter from Governor Ciommclin. The conver- 
sation was cut short by the arrival of some letters from the 
Nizam’s camp. Mr. Mostyn went away w'ith the impression 
that the Peshwa had something in reserve to say either with 

Forrest, op. cii. (Maratha Series), Vol. I, pp. 1 53- 1 54 

This was communicated to Bombay in a letter, dated December 25, Forrest j 
op. cii, (Maratha Series J, Vol. I, p. 138. 
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respect to Haidar Ali or Janjira. It is remarkable that neither 
party wanted to ‘ open ’ itself ; each tried to ‘ draw ’ everything 
from the other. Mr. Mostyn w'as prevented from ‘opening ’ out 
himself by his instructions ; moreover, he did not consider it 
necessary to show his cards, because there was “ no appear- 
ance at present” of the Peshwa’s taking part with the Nizam 
and Haidar Aii. Many reasons led Mr. Mostyn to think 
so."“ In the first place, the Marathas knew that Haidar Ali 
was “ their declared enemy, and will, whenever in his power, 
disturb them; therefore they will not, in point of policy, 
support hiin.”^‘ Secondly, the Jats ‘‘ with the Marwar Raja 
and others joining in Hindusthan will oblige them to be on 
their guard and not trust too large a part of their force at so 
great a distance. ' Thirdly, “ Raghoba is also as ever a 
check upon them notwithstanding their late reconciliations,™ 
and they are under some -perplexity at his present behaviour 
as he is of their i extent ions. ” Fourthly, the state of the 
Peshwa’s finances was very low. On January 10, Mr. Mostyn 
noted that ‘‘ he has sent his people and orders for the whole 

5*^ Forrest, op. cit, 'Mara! ha Stri^rsj, Vol. I, pp. 134-35, 157. 160, 165 

•'‘7 This was? reporied to Maclra'S in a Icltci, dated December 22. 

53 This was reported to iVladras in a letter, dated December 22 Jn his letter dated 

December 25, Mr. Mostyn reported to Bombay as follows : “ Joarsing the Jat 

Raja and Bijaysing ll^« Marwar Raja have entered iri<o an alliance and are endeavour- 
ing to persuade Madhavsing of Junagad and the Raja of Bandikot to accede to it ... . 

5® In his report So Madras, dated December 22, Mr. Mostyn says that though 
Madhavrav may be under no apprehensions from him ii.c., Raghoba for the present, 
yet it is believed to be a principal reason for his not taking the field this year 
himself. ” In his Icltex to Bombay, dated December 25, Mr. Mostyn says : The 
chief motive given for this inactivity at so favourable a juncture for his fi.e., Peshwa's) 
getting possession of the Bednur country, now quite destitute of any force, is his 
apprehensions of l^.ughoba creating some disturbance should he leave his capital foi 
any time, whose late behaviour perplexes them a good deal, for he is marching about 
with his force, and various are the repoits of his inte-*tions; nay so jealous are they 
of him, that it vva^ live days after my application before I could procure the passports 
for Mr. Brome to go to Nasik. ’ ’ On December 3 1 , Mr. Mostyn noted that the Peshwa 

is under engagements to pay (to Raghaba) the whole of the amount stipulated in 
their late accommodation by the Divali, the balance of which is twenty Jacs. Until 
he has done this he does not look upon himself at liberty to undertake anything/' 
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amount of the revenues of the different countries to be paid 
into his treeisviry without any deductions for maintaining a 
certain number of troops to attend him immediately on 
summons as usual.” Finally, the Peshwa discharged 1500 
bigaris, 400 men belonging to his train, and some thousand 
horse, showing thereby that he was not likely to take the 
field himself in the near future 

On December 28, Mr. Mostyn noted in his diary that the 
Elnglish and Muhammad Ali being ‘ ‘ much too powerful 
for the Nizam and Haidar Ali, the latter “ have therefore 
sent pressingly to Madhavrav for assistance. ” On Decem- 
ber 30, the envoy received the order for the release of the 
ketch Lively. ” ^ ’ On December 31, Muhammad Ali paid 
Mr. Mostyn a visit and conveyed to him the substance of his 
conversation with the Peshwa.*'^ The Nizam had written 
Madhav Rao pressing for his assistance ; in case he could 
not come himself, he was requested to send ‘‘ even an officer 
with ten thousand liorse ” and to ” send orders to Gopalrav, 
the Commander of his forces in tliese [tarls, not to molest 
Hy4er Alii’ s country for such pari of last year’s revenues as 

might be due... ” Givi.og these details, the Peshwa 

asked Muhammad Ali’s opinion ‘‘(that ao he liimself is 
determined not to go anywhere this year) whether he should 
comply the Nizam’s request for ten thousand horse ?” 
Muhammad Ali naturally tried to represent the conduct and 
prospects of the Nizam and Haidar Ali in an unfavourable 
light. On the whole, he left the Peshwa with the impression 
that he ‘‘ will not either go himself and lend Hyder Alii any 
assistance. ” Thus the conclusion which Mr. Mostyn had 
formed as early as December 19 was confirmed. 

Thu was reparted to Bombay in a letter, dated January 21. 

This was reported lo Madras in a letter, dated December 22. 

Forrest, op. ciL, Maratha Series), Vol. I, p. 159. 

/hfd.. Vol. I, p. 159. 

M /hid., Vol. I, pp. 159-160. 
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On Janueiry 2, 1768, Mr. Mostyn came to know that the 
vakils of the Nizam and Haidar Ali would reach Poona 
within a day. He concluded that “ these agents will 
immediately make their proposal with very large offers. *’ “ 
So he wrote to Bombay for instructions ‘ ‘ whether 1 shall 
speak plainly to them {i.e., the Marathas), for I find they will 
not open themselves, ” To this letter a reply was received 
on January 10, in which the Bombay Government observed 
as follows : ** we must acquiesce in your speaking first 
whenever a suitable opportunity offers; but we shall rely on 
your doing it with the caution and reserve necessary in all 
transactions with these people.’* '' Before receiving this letter 
Mr. Mostyn had seen the Peshwa for the fourth time on 
January 5 and supped with him. The conversation related 
to “indifferent matters with regcird to Europe and India.” 
Although the instructions from Bombay authorised Mr. Mostyn 
to * open ’ first, he decided to wait a few days and to use his 
“ endeavours privately to induce Madhavrav to open first.” 
He knew that the terms offered to the Peshwa by the agents, 
of the Nizam and Haidar Ali ” will far exceed anything 1 am 
empowered to make.” He also knew that ‘‘it is not in 
Madhavrav ’s power to take the field this year.” He reported 
this to Bombay on January 2 1 

In the meanwhile the detention of Angria’s sons” and the 
affair of Janjira were embittering Anglo-Maratha relations. 
Siddi Abdul Rahim reoccupied Mudgur through the assistance 
of Visaji Pant. This naturally offended Siddi Yakub Khan, 


** Forrest, op. eft. fMaralho Sericr?, Vol. I, p. 160. 
*• Ibid.. Vol. I. p. 161. 

« Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 162-163. 

« Ibid., Vol. I. p. 162. 

« Ibid., Vol. I, p. 162. 

»« Ibid., Vol. I. p, 165. 
n Ibid., Vol. I. p. 162. 
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the ELnglish protege,^^ who wrote to the Peshwa to enquire 
whether Visaji Pant had acted with his approbation."* 

Mr. Brome had started for Nasik, where Raghunath Rao 
was residing at that time, on December 19. Mr. Mostyn 
instructed him to “encourage any advance he may make 
to you, so as, if possible, to draw from him some 
proposals.” ''' On Jemuary I , Copal Chakradhar, Raghunath ’s 
saw Mr. Mostyn” and answered him that “ it was 
Raghoba's sincere desire to be on the most amicable footing 
with us.” He “ very openly ” told the English envoy that 
Raghunath and the Peshwa “ placed no confidence in each 

other, and that Raghoba would not sit down quietly 

under the disgrace of having all the principal forts taken out 
of his hands and no share in the Government ; that he only 
waited to see if Madhavrav failed in any of his agreements with 
him, which, should he do in the least point, Raghoba would 
certainly make use of it to foment matters and, at any rate, 
1 should see in six months what a disturbance he would create, 
ye also said ‘ ‘ in confidence that Raghoba had concerted 
measures for entering into a strict and lasting friendship with 
the English and intended sending a person to Madras on this 
account, but as Mr. Brome was now gone to him he would 
now defer it.” Copal Chakradhar ’s exposition of Raghunath 
Rao’s sentiments was confirmed b5^ Mr. Brome’s report to 
Mr. Mostyn, dated January 1 5, which the latter received on 
January 22.” In his conversations with Mr. Brome, 
Raghunath Rao had expressed his desire “ to engage the 
English on his side and receive help from them when he 
might take up arms, which after the rains he was fully 
resolved on;” “ and he earnestly entreated they would assist 

Forrest, op. cit. iMAtatha Series). Vol. I. p. I4J.- 

« Ihid., Vol. I. p. 16.3. 

« Ibid., Vol. 1. p. 153. 

» Ibid., Vol. I. p 160. 

« Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 166-16*. 
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him with guns and ammunition.'’ Mr. Brome told him that 
the Company * ‘ would expect some advantages exclusive of 
the bcire pay of their troops, and the amount cost of such 
ammunition he might receive from their hands.” When 
Raghunath asked for details, Mr. Brome tried “ to draw out 
such proposals as he was willing to agree to;” but 
Raghunath avoided a direct answer. At that time Raghunath 
had at his disposal 2,000 horse, 120 guns and 6 morteors 
mounted, of different sizes ; he had other guns at another 
place, but the number Mr. Brome could not ascertain. A 
copy of Mr. Brome’s report was sent to Bombay on 
January 25.'’^ 

On January 17, Mr. Mostyn heard that Nizam AH had 
concluded a peace with Muhammad AH Khan and ordered 
his Dewan Ruku-ud-dowla and Basalat Jang to leave Haidar 
Ali with their troops.'** On January 18, Mr. Mostyn had a 
talk with Govind Shivram about the Orpar affair. On 
January 20, he heard that Nagoji Rao bad arrived at Parvati 
two days ago in a state of ill-health.®*' Mr. Mostyn reported 
these incidents to Bombay on January 2 1 .*'* 

On January 27, Mr. Mostyn was again received by the 
Peshwa,®* who desired that he should talk with Govind 
Shivram and Ramaji Chitnis about the articles presented by 
him on December 19. Govind Shivram and Ramaji Chitnis 
agreed to pay the amount of losses English merchants had 
sustained as settled three years ago, but regarded the deten- 
tion of Angria’s sons as an infringement of the treaty 
concluded on September 14, 1761. Mr. Mostyn said that 
the English “did not look on Angria’s children as coming 


Forrest, op. cil., (Maratha Series), Vol. I. p. 158. 
« Ihid., Vol. J, pp. 164-165. 

.Muhammad Ali Khan pa>d IS lacs of rupees. 
n Ibid.. Vol. I. p. 164. 

M Ibid., Vol. I. p. 164. 

11 Ibid., Vol. 1. pp. 165-166. 

Ibid., Vol. l,pp. 168-69. 
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under any one of the articles’* of tliat treaty. He argued 
that it was ” lucky” for the Peshwa that *’ they again fell into 
our hands ; for had they gone to any other power, from their 
connections and influence in the country, might have given 
them (r.e., the Marathas) much trouble, from which they 
were now secured.” When Giovind Shivram and Ramaji 
Chitnis expresssed the apprehension that the English would 
give protection to “any of their (i.e. Maratha) officers, or 
even any of their own family (alluding to Raghoba’s dis- 
affection) ” if he fled to Bombay, Mr. Mostyn merely gave 
the vague assurance that the Marathas ” might depend upon 
our abiding by our treaties.” Govind Shivram and Ramaji 
Chitnis then referred to ” the loss they suffered by our 
vessels giving convoy to foreign boats, by which means they 
evaded taking their pass, also the detriment they suffered by 
our not permitting their Chowkis about Surat to remain in the 
customary places.” Mr. Mostyn promised to lay these 
complaints before the Bombay Government. 

On February 9, Mr. Mostyn went to see Nagoji Rao who 
was *' so ill as not to be able to go abroad.*'* The former 
said that the situation had greatly changed since Nagoji 
Rao had left Madras : ” since the Nizam had left Hyder 
Ali there was little to be apprehended from the latter 
alone ; therefore the forming a junction with the Marathas 
appeared the less necessary, more especially as the jealousies 
and disputes between Madhavrav and his uncle Raghoba 
would .... prevent their joining Hyder Ali or giving us 
any material assistance, at least before the rains. 

A letter from Bombay,*' dated February 5, but received 
by Mr. Mostyn on February 9, informed him that an English 
expedition was being sent against Haidar Ali s fleet and 
possessions on the western coast. The Bombay Government 


Forrest, op. eit. (Maratha SericB!, Vol. 1. p> 169' 
•* Ibid., Vol. I.pp. 169-70. 
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were giving out that the expedition was directed * ‘ against 
fort Augustus to compel the Rani to make good that part of 
the ransom money now due,” emd iVlr. Mostyn was asked 
to ” make necessary use of this hint in case any question 
should be asked you at the Darbar.” Mr. Mostyn utilised 
this ” hint ” on February 19, when the Peshwa asked him 
” the reason of the armament prepEiring at Bombay and 
whither destined.”'*’ On February 21, he received a letter 
from Bombay, dated February 1 S,***' in which he was inform- 
ed of the departure of the expedition. He was instructed 
to request the Maratha Government not to ” interfere or in 
any shape obstruct us in our operations,” and to welcome 
their co-operation. Mr. Mostyn saw the Peshwa, Sakharam 
Bapu, Nana Fadnavis, Govind Shivram, Moroba Fadnavis 
and Muhammad Ali Khan on February 22.^' In reply to 
the Peshwa’s enquiry he told them that the expedition was 
proceeding against Haidar Ali and that the Bombay Govern- 
ment would gladly ‘‘ listen to any reasonable proposals ” 
the Msurathas wanted to make, ‘ ‘ Calculated for the reduction 
of Hyder Alii.” The Peshwa and his advisers ” seemed 
to be thunder-struck ; ” they imagined that the Bombay 
Government ” were in perfect peace ” with Haidar Ali, 
and that the expedition was going down to Mai van. How- 
ever, the Peshwa ” had* no objections to our punishing 
Hyder Ali ; ’ ’ but he claimed ‘ ‘ the whole of the countries 
of Bednur and Sounda,” and wanted the English to surren- 
der any part of them which they might take. He also 
proposed that the Marathas and the English should act 
jointly ” for punishing Haidar Ali. Mr. Mostyn advised him 
to send a proper person to Bombay to carry on negotiations. 

We have anticipated events in order to give a connected 
account of Mr. Mostyn 's negotiations about the naval expedi- 

Fcnest, op. cit. 'Maratha Series), Vr,I. I, p. 172. St IbiJ., Vol. I, pp. I72-7J. 
w Ibid., Vol. I. pp. 173, 175. 
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tion against Haidar Ali, ■ Before these negotiations were 
complete, Mr. Mostyn had an interview with the Peshwa on 
February 1 1 Madhav Rao said that he “ expected and 
hoped the Hon ble company would not support or assist any 
of his enemies even though they were his relations.” Mr. 
Mostyn assured him that * ‘ so long as he remained firm in 
his friendship with them (i.e., the English) they would not 
think of supporting or assisting either his relation or any one 
else against him.” 

In his letter to Bombay, dated February 14, Mr. Mostyn 
observed that ‘‘it is now become unnecessary to form a 
junction with the Marathas.” On February 25, he had 
his last interview with the Peshwa,'"^ who told him that 
Ramaji Chitnis would be sent to Bombay. Mr. Mostyn’s 
letter to Bombay, dated March 3, shows that the articles 
submitted by him on December 19 were decided by the 

Peshwa to the satisfaction of the English. 

It is necessary to indicate in brief the part played by 
Bednur in these negotiations. Mr. Mostyn procured the 

following account from Nagoji Rao and related it in his 

letter to Bombay, dated February 14.®" After the death of 
•the old Raja, the Rani adopted ‘‘ a distant relation and crown- 
ed him in prejudice to one Rama Raja, a near relation to the 
old Raja and who had a rigftt to succeed. ’ One of the 

M Forrest* op. cit. (Maratha Series)* Vol. I, p, 170. 

M /btU, Vol. 1. p. 171. 

Ibid., Vol. I. p. 174. 

Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 175-76. 

A Marathi letter* dated September 17. 1765, conlain.s orders to restore half the 
value of the ship-wrecked properly on an English merchantman that floundered near 
Anjanwel. Another letter, dated October 20. 1765. instructs Saiikarji Keshab to 
pay the English about Rs. 31.000 as indemnity for tlu- losses suffered by their merchant- 
men, provided they are willing to abide strictly by the terms of the treaty. On May 
29. 1766, an English officer. Major Govil, was given a Kincoh worth Rs. 53. A Marathi 
document, dated March 16, 1768, records that clotlrs were presented to Mr. Mostyn 
and his retinue. *Sardesai, op. c’l'r, Vol, 45, leller& no.s. 30, 31, 33). 

Forrest, op. cit. 'Maratha Series), Vol. I. pp. 171-172. 
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Rani's favourites tried to cut him olf ; so Rama Raja fled to 
“ the Raja of Chitaldurg (the only powerful person near the 
Bednur country and able to raise twelve thousand gun men), 
who gave him protection and promised to assist him in 
gaining his right." Haidar Ali induced the Raja of 
Chitaldurg to surrender Rama Raja to him, promising 
that he would place him in the Rajaship as the proper 
successor. But after having conquered the whole country 
in his name, he confined him. During this confusion the 
Rani and the adopted Raja fled to Currial fort, but were soon 
after taken and confined also." In 1767 Madhav Rao 
compelled Haidar Ali to deliver " these two up to him and 
was bringing them to Poona, but on the road the Rani died.*^ 
Rama Raja was also with Madhavrav, but apprehending he 
was only released from one prison to be put into another, 
found means to escape and took Nizam Alli’s protection, 
with whom he now is." 

It is cleeur that the Peshwa wanted to annex Bednur.*^ 
It is equally clear from John Stracey’s letter to the 
President of Bombay that the English did not like 

John Stracey wrote to the President of Bombay : ** Of the late Bednur feiniily 
of Rajahs, there is only leU the young man who Wiis reigning \\ijen ilydttr took the 
country, and who with his mother were released hy the Mara! has Insl year from a 
fort called Mad Ghery, where Hyder had confined ihcni. She is since dead, hut 
whether they w'ill relea.se him is i think very uncertain.” d ortesl, op., ci7., Horn-» 
Serie.s, Vol. ii, p. I32y. John Stracey is wrong about the date ; .so is Mr. Mostyn, who 
says in February, 1768, that the Rani and the Raja were released by the Peshwa “ Iw'o 
years ago." tlfeewhere dePer to Bouibay. December 25^ Mr. Mostyn says that the 
Raja of Bednur was brought by the Peshwa “ last year ” iForrest, op. cit,. Maiatha 
Series, Vol, I, p. I57.». I wo Maratha leltet.s liiardesai, op. cit., Vol. 37, NW. 147 
and i32)- show that the fori of Madgiri was captured and the pri.soner.^ released in 
March, 1767. Wilks, tVol. 1, pp. 447-433) is correct about the date, and his account 
agrees substanlially witli the story incorporated in Mr, Mostyn s report. 

I he *’ young Raja ” of Bednur told Mr. Mosty hat “ not only Madhiavrav 
but some of hi.'i ministers wuic willing to assi,st him, ptovided their chauth could be 
j,ecured to them without the trouble they now labour under of recovering it by force.” 
♦Foriesl, op. cii. .Maratha Series, Vol. 1, p. I57i. On January 22, the Peshwa claimed 
Bednur and Sounda in the most formal manner.” 

Ciicd before. Forieat, op, cil (Home Series), Vol, 11, p. 134. 
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that this rich province should fall to the Marathas. It 
was only with great reluctance that the Bombay Oovernment 
authorised Mr . Mostyn to offer Bednur and Sounda in return 
for Bassein, Salsette and some commercial privileges. 
The young Raja obviously expected assistance from the 
English. In his letter to Bombay, dated December 25, Mr. 
Mostyn observes “ He has several times sent his man to 
me, requesting 1 would interest myself in his behalf, and 
provided the Hon’ble Company would reinstate him In his 
Government, has promised to reimburse them their charges 
and give them any stronghold on the sea coast with an 
exclusive right to the paper and sandalwood trade.”^ But 
this desirable end I was convinced cannot be accomplished 
without a strong land force. I therefore said, as the Raja 
was now in the hands of the Marathas, it would be im- 
possible for him to enter into any treaty without their 

consent 1 told him if he would prevail on Madhavrav 

to speak to me about it, I would give Madhavrav an answer, 
and do all in my power to assist the Raja.’’ On January 2, 
Mr. Mostyn reported to Bombay that the Peshwa had refused 
to assist the Raja “this year.” In the meanwhile, the 

•Bombay authorities were looking for ‘ ‘ a proper person 
\vhom they could establish at Bednur, if they succeeded in 
depriving Haidar Ali of thaf province. In their letter to 
Mr. Mostyn, dated February 5, they enquired whether ‘‘the 
young Raja of Bednur now at Poona ’ ’ would suit them ; 
but they did not like to ‘‘ publish our intentions to the 
Marathas.” ** Mr. Mostyn reported in favour of the ‘‘ young 
Raja ” and observed, ‘‘ no objection occurs to me at 

It was fertile and rich with “ timbc'- of luxuriant stature*. ’ iWilks. Vol. I, 

pp. 448-450 », 

Forrest* o/t>. cii. (Maratha Serios). Vol. I, p. 157. 

Cf : the instructions ijiven to Mr. Mostyn by the Bombay Government, 

^ Forrest, op. cit. (Maratha Sr.ries)p Vol. I, p. 170. 

100 ••■'rhe. yuun^ Raji* i‘i about sixteen or s.»v'enteen years old, a sprightly, sensible 

young man ' * 
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present why he should not be openly demanded of the 
Marathas, nor do 1 think they can be disgusted at it. 
provided we arc guaranteed for payment of their Chauth 
without trouble.’' A few days later the Peshwa “laid 
claim to the whole of the countries of Bednur and Sounda, 
not only on account of their being already in possession of 
part and intentions of taking the whole as opportunities 
offered, but the Raja of the former being under his 
protection.” 

We have dealt in some detail with the history of Mr. 
Mostyn’s embassy bacause, although unproductive of any 
immediate result, it reveals clearly the deep-seated jealousies 
which governed South Indian politics in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. It was an age of shifting alliances 
and treacherous friends. There were four strong powers — 
the Marathas, Haidar Ali, the Nizam and the English — each 
bent upon self -aggrandisement at the cost of the others. 
The fate of the princes of Bednur shows how the smaller 
chiefs were treated in those days by their great neighbours. 

As we go through Mr. Mostyn’s vivid and interesting 
diary, we hnd how commanding, and at the same time how 
weak, the position of Peshwa Madhav Rao 1 really was.- 
His friendship was courted on all sides ; envoys from the 
English and their enemies (Hai'dar Ali and the Nizam) came 
to him simultaneously from all directions. His intervention 
in the war would certainly have proved decisive. But domes- 
tic difficulties stood in his way, and the issue was decided 
without his participation. The Jats, the Rohillas and the 
Rajputs had already raised their heads in the North, — and 
the Bhonsle was intriguing in the South ; but the most 
deadly enemy of the Peshwa was his uncle, whose ambition 
he succeeded in curbing for the moment with difficulty, but 

i#J Forreal, op. cit. (Mamtha Series), Vof. I, pp. 171. 172, 

Ibid,, Vol. I, p. J73. 
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who invited ruin to the Marathas within two years of his 
great nephew’s death. 

After Mostyn’s departure from Poona, a Maratha agent 
went to Bombay and demanded Mysore, Bednur and Sounda, 
saying that any place the English might take in those 
countries should be delivered up to the Peshwa. This was 
“peremptorily refused.” The Bombay authorities suspected 
that the real intentions of the Marathas were to restore the 
former Hindu princes to their dominions and to “have their 
chauth from these countries secured to them.” They wrote 
to Madras on April 5, 1768, “...as this will not only fully 
answer our design but be most agreeable to the country in 
general, we shall exert our best endeavour for bringing it 
out, and in case of Madhavrav’s agreeing to it, do all in our 

power in conjunction with him for restoring the Rajahs. 

But in recompense for this important service to the Marathas 
in acquirixig to them so very considerable a revenue without 
any further trouble, we shall previously stipulate for such 
, advantages to the Company as they may want at this 
settlement ” 

About the middle of the year 1768 the Nizam was 
reported to be repentant for making peace. Suspecting that 
Rukn-ud-daula was bribed by the English to advocate peace, 
he made plans for murdering the* minister. It was believed 
that the Maratha vakil in Hyderabad was one of the principal 
instigators behind this dispute between the Nizam and Rukn- 
ud-daula.’" The Madras authorities wrote to Calcutta on 
June 28, 1 768, .there is too much reason to apprehend 
that the Soubah may again be induced... to quarrel with us. 
If that should happen and Madhavrav, as his vakil has 
promised, should assist the Soubah against us, we imagine 
that a junction may be formed with Janoji Bhonsle by your 

iw Madras MiUlaty Consultiiiions. Vol. 30A, p. 633. 

J. L. Smith, Chief of Masulipatam, to Madras, June 21, 1768, 

BettKAl Select Comniiltee Proceedings, July 20, 1768. 

I98-I290B 
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Presidency which will afford Madhavrav no small trouble 
and alarm him (or the safety of his country and we shall also 
in that case recommend it to the gentlemen at Bombay to 
endeavour to assist his uncle against him.” The reply 
from Calcutta was discouraging : ‘‘To prevail on Raghunath 
or Janoji to attack Madhavrav would be no easy task unless 
we engage to support them with a body of our own troops, 
which the present situation of our affairs will by no means 
enable us to do.”’“ 

But the Madras authorities were alarmed by various 
reports. Rukn-ud~daula went to Poona ; “it is pretty 
evident that the design of his mission is to hx the plan of 
operations.” Raja Saheb, son of Chanda Saheb, who had 
been for some time with the Peshwa, went to Haidar’s 
assistance with some troops.’"' The despatches of Mr. Brome, 
the envoy of the Bombay authorities at the court of Poona, 
gave enough cause to apprehend that the Peshwa was read^ 
to join Haidar Ali. He wrote that Haidar's vakil ** has so 
well played his cards as to gain over to his master’s interest 
the whole of the ministry by making them leurge promises and 
presents.” The ua.^iZ made the following formal offers to 
the Peshwa : (1) If the Peshwa agreed to assist Haidar, the 
sum of 30 lakhs of rupees, being the amount of tribute due 
for the last two years, would be paid to him. (2) The sum 
of 1 7 lakhs would be paid as soon as 15,000 horse under 
Gopal Rao and Nander (Anand?) Rao Raste marched 
towards Haidar’s territories. (3) The remaining sum of 1 3 
lakhs would be paid when they joined Haidar. (4) In 
addition to these 30 lakhs, an allowance of half a rupee per 
day for each horse would be paid. These promises, Mr. 
Brome observed, ‘ ‘ would have had the desired effect... had 
not Madhavrav firmly persisted in not giving his ultimate 

Bengal Select Committee ProceedingSy July 20, 1768. 

10* Ibid,, August 10, I768, 

Ibid., October 6, 1768. 
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answer until my arrival, thinking from the Governor and 
Council having thought proper to send me here, that 1 had 
some proposals to make for his joining us against Haidar ...” 
Govind Shivram told him the Peshwa had a demand from 
the Nawab of the Carnatic the sum of four and half lakhs. 
Mr. Brome replied that ** if his demand was a just one,... 
it would immediately be paid without the necessity of taking 
up arms, but on the contrary he must expect the English 
would never submit to his committing hostilities in the 
Carnatic without their assisting the Nawab to the utmost of 
their power.” On the whole, Mr. Brome concluded that 
the Marathas are on the very brink of breaking with us.”^"'' 

In November, 1768, he reported that Haidar’s envoy had 
paid 12 lakhs to the Peshwa and left Poona. The Peshwa 
took precautions for the defence of his territories on the Malabar 
coast, for he anticipated that his alliance with Haidar would 
involve him in hostilities with the English authorities at 
Bombay.’"'' This Mr. Brome looked upon as ” another 
•convincing argument that Madhavrav's intentions eure actually 
to break with us.””" Gopal Rao advanced towards Colar and 
the f^e.shwa himself followed him. Once more the Madras 
authorities wrote to Bengal for money and expressed the 
apprehension that if the Peshwji invaded the territories of 
the Nawab of Arcot, they ‘‘would be inevitably deprived even 
of the small resources we now receive from the revenues of 
the Carnatic.” In the meanwhile Rukn-ud-daula arrived at 
Poona and concluded an agreement. The Peshwa agreed to give 

•<■8 Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, December 13, 1768. 

•08 Ibid., January 25, 1769. 

The Peshwa told Mr. Brome that he looked upon the English .Settlements of 
Bombay a?id M/idras as “ entirely .separafe *' and expected that hostilities with one 
would not involve hostilities with the other. Mr. Brome told him that the res'-juices 
of the three Presidencies would be employed against any one who injured any of 
them. 

Ibid. 

Ibid,, January 25, 1769, 
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the Nizam the forts of Ansem and Badaney and a jagir worth 
12 lakhs. A combined expedition was to be directed against 
the Nawab of Arcot ; of the territories taken from him one- 
fourth would be retained by the Pesawa, and the rest would 
go to the Nizam."' The position of the Madras authorities 
was so desperate in Janueiry. 1769, that they were anxious 
for making peace with Haidar on almost any terms. 
They wrote to Calcutta on January 26, 1769, “ There being 
no room to doubt of Madhavrav’s intentions of hostilities, ” " 
and considering the state of our treasury and resources, it 
appears evident almost to demonstration that in a very little 
time far from being able to maintain an army in the held, 
we should not even have the means of paying our forces in 
garrison. ” They expected that Haidar’s apprehension of 
Meiratha designs would restrain his anti-British feelings in 
the future. They wrote, “ He is not less apprehensive of 


Bengal Select Committee Proceedings. January 23, 1769. 

113 Two curious incidents de.serve to be noticed, ill A Uayf from Ibrahim 
one of the Nizam's officers in Warangal, came to Mr. Smith, Chief of Masuljp€\lair . 
and proposed that an anti-\1aratha coaliiion, should be formed by the Ni^ani, tiic 
English and Janoji Bhonslc, and attempts should be made “ for eitht‘r pla v'iv.; 
Raghunalh in the Goirernmcnt of Poona or in failure thereof obliging Madluio -.av 
to such regulations and terms as they t i e., the allies) should impose upon him." 
This oaf^il had no paper signed by the Nizam or Rukn-iid-daula* Mr. Smith reporlrd 
the matter to Madras. The Madras a'llhorilies app.irentiy regarded the propo.sal as 
genuine, for they wrote to Calcutta as late as July I, 1769, '* We shall studiou-;Iy 

avoid disgusting the Soubah by a positive refusal and endeavour to protract the 

iiegDtiation but should w-e after all be under the nece.ssiiy of giving a categorical 
answer, we mus*: then avail ourselvea of the saving clause in the treaty and declare 
that the situation of a^airs will not admit of our engaging in any distant operation.«» 
(Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, .March I and August II, I769j, (2) It appears 
that the Peshwa offered -o assist lire Madr.-rs authorities with a detachment of cavalry 
if they were ready to pay the expenses. They tes-dved, ** it appears that Madhavxav 
seems disposed to assist the Nawab and u.s. We have great reason to believe it is 
but a seeming and not really so, but w.;re it ret* nis conditions are such as it is not 
in our power to comply With.” They wrote to the Peshwa that they were prepared 
to pay 5 lakhs in the following manner: one lakh to be paid two months after the 
troubles were at an end, 2 lakhs to be paid within the next two months, and 
2 lakhs to be paid at the end of other months. The Peahwa's reply, if he sent any. 
is noton record. (.Madras Military Consultations, February II, 1709, Vol. 33, p. fHi 
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Marathas tlian we are. Certain it is that the increase of their 
power is as dangerous to him as to us, and it is from this 
mutual danger that we build our hopes of being undisturbed by 
him for some time, . . . his treasures are exhausted and by thus 
weakening himself he becomes more exposed to the power of 
the Marathas, who certainly never meant seriously to support 
him but in all probability taking advantage of our quarrel 
tried to obtain what they could from him and then to do the 
same by the Carnatic.” The old theory of utilising Haidar 
as a “ barrier ” against Maratha expansion was revived : 
“ Haidar is the best barrier to the Carnatic against the Marathas 
with whom he ever has been and ever must b.e at variance, 
and probably never will pay the chauth but when, they can 
demand it at the head of a superior force.” 

In March, 1 769, the authorities at Calcutta wrote to 
Madras that they were prepared to conclude a defensive 
and offensive treaty with Janoji Bhonsle, “ but that we 
might not in so doing engage in distant enterprises with that 
chief unless the exigency of the Company’s affairs required 
such a step, we reserved a clause in the proposed treaty of 
assisting him with troops provided our own possessions or 
the security of our allies conveniently admit of such assist- 
ance.” Sonaetime later it was reported to Calcutta that 
the Peshwa had ” directed * his operations towards the 
province of Berar, and seemed seriously intent on crushing 
the power and influence of Janoji. ” It was felt, therefore, 
that the proposal for making an alliance with the Bhonsle 
might be suspended for the time being, to be resumed, if at 
all, when the Peshwa again threatened the territories of the 
Nawab of Arcol.”*' 

All speculations came to an end when Haidar dictated 
the terms of peace (April 2, 1769). The .second article 

Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, iVIaicIi I. 1769. 

/bid. 

/bid., Maich 23, 1769. 
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of the treaty laid down “ that in case either of the contract- 
ing parties shall be attacked, they shall from their respective 
countries mutually assist each other to drive the enemy out.” 
Haidar wanted to be sure of British assistance against the 
Marathas, “so he strenuously pressed that the alliance 
should be made both offensive and defensive. ” The 
Madras authorities observe, ‘‘ The offensive part we 
absolutely rejected and tried to decline the defensive as far 
as could be done without absolutely breaking off the treaty 
as we were fully sensible of the difficulties in which we 
might be thereby involved. But no peace could be expected 
without it, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Haidar 
would consent to the article even in its present form.” 

Soon after this treaty the Peshwa led his third expedition 
into the Carnatic, and Haidar Ali found himself unable to 
resist him successfully. Both the parties appealed for 
assistance to the Madras authorities, who decided to remain 
neutral. As they wrote to Calcutta in a letter, dated Febru- 
ary 13, 1770, ” Were we to assist Haidar, we could not 
hope to reduce the power of the Marathas, and we should 
thereby inevitably expose the Carnatic to their ravages, and 
on the other hand were we to afford them assistance, they 
might probably be enabled to reduce Haidar entirely, which 
could only tend to aggrandize their power and render them 
more dangerous than they are at present, or in case Haidar 

should accommodate matters with them he would not 

fail taking the first opportunity of avenging himself upon 
the Carnatic and the Company. We must therefore tem- 
porize with both m the best manner we are able."^ it was 
also apprehended that the Marathas ” would demand the 
chauth of the Carnatic if they weic disengaged from the 
war with Haidar and they would detatch a party of horse 


Maciraa Military C'on:?ultations, Vol. 33, p. 231. 
Bengal fW-lect CommUtec Proceedings 1770. 
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to enter the Carnatic if they were not apprehensive that such 
a step would induce us to join our forces to Haidar.” 

The policy of “ keeping alive the hopes and fears of 
both parties by not determining in favour of either and with- 
out assuring assistance to the one or the other ” could not 
be pursued indefinitely. If the Marat has gained any signal 
advantage over Haidar, he might submit to their terms, and 
then they might turn their arms against the Nawab of Arcot. 
If, on the other hand, Haidar succeeded in driving away 
the Marathas, ** his pride would be so exalted and his 
spirits raised that it is to be doubted whether resentment 
against us for not assisting him might not induce him to 
disturb us.” If the two parlies remained equal, they might 
unite to invade the Carnatic, “ perceiving that we amused 
both without designing to assist either.” In order “ to raise 
fresh doubts, new fears and new hopes in both parties as 
well as to be prepared ’ ' for Maratha incursions into the 
Ccirnatic, it was decided that the troops at Bellore and 
Trichinopoly should be ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness to take the field, 

Haidar Ali naturally appealed to the treaty of 1769, and 
the Madras authorities obviously found it difficult to explain 
it away. They told Haidar that they considered him to be 
the aggressor. They argued that the treaty was an act 
of necessity.” They reminded Haidar that “the impossi- 
bility of our engaging to furnish any certain quota of trcops 
when demanded was fully explained ” to him. They had to 
recognise, however, that “ although we in some measure 

Madras Militaiy Consultations, Vol. 36, p. 49. 

Ihid. 

Ibid. 

When the Madras authorities found that “ excuses would avail us no longer, we 

represented that ..we would afford him assistance whenever he should be in danger 

of being overpowered by the Marathas, but he has always represented his situation in 
the most favourable light.*' Here is sophistry indeed ! tMadra.s Military Consultations, 
Vol 38. p. 271), 
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reserved to ourselves the option of assisting Haidar or not, 
in case he were attacked, as it suited our own convenience, 
we certainly cannot without a certain manifest violation of 
the treaty take part with the Marathas against him.” 
Nor was it desirable to allow the Marathas to impose their 
authority on Mysore, ” as we should in that case from their 
vicinity be constantly exposed to their ravages and devasta- 
ttons. 

The Marathas negotiated with the Madras authorities 
through the Nawab of Arcot,'"’ who supported their claim for 
assistance and ” refused to co-operate ” with the Madras 
authorities in any plan they proposed ‘ ‘ for the safety of his 
own and the Company’s possessions,” This attitude 
naturally embarrassed the Madras authorities. In December, 
1770, the President had an interview with Madeurow (?) 
Sadashiv, the Maratha oal^il, at the Nawab’s house, at which 
the Nawab and his two sons were present. The Maratha 
vakil read a long memorandum in which he accused the 
Madras authorities of carrying on insincere negotiations with 
the Peshwa during the First Anglo-Mysore War and com- 
plained that in the treaty of 1 769 the Peshwa’s name was 
not so much as mentioned. In his reply the President 
said that in that war the Peshwa ” had actually resolved to 

t 

take against us and in con.sequence thereof actually advanced 
a few marches, which encouraged Haidar to march imme- 
diately with his whole force into the Carnatic, and compelled 
our army ” to make peace. ‘‘It is amazing,” he said, 
” that he who was the cause of our making that peace 
should now blame ii ." Again.^t this interpretation of the 
Peshwa’s movement.^, ihe Marallia vakil protested. The 
President replied that tire Peshwa cei-dd not carry into execu- 

Mar)ras Military Con ^sultat tons, Vol. 36, p. 113. 

Bengal Select Committee Proceeding*, June 9, 1770. 

1*^ Madras Military Consultations, VoL 36, p.49, 

Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, June 9, 1770; Febcuaiy 7, 1771. 
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tion his plan of attacking the Carnatic only because Janoji 
Bhonsle created troubles in Bereir.^^'’ Sometime later another 
interview was held. The Maratha vakil merely said that he 
would disclose his offer when the Company should declare 
its intention to join tlie Peshwa. i ie declared that the king 
and people of England were desirous of helping the 
iViaraihas. 1 his statement was obviously inspired by secret 
negotiations with Sir John Lindsay,'^' the British King’s 
representative in India, who encouraged the Nav^ab of Arcot 
to adopt a pro-Maratha attitude and tried his best to discredit 
the Company’s servants.’'* Although Lindsay and the 
Nawab pressed the Madras authorities to engage in an 
offensive alliance with the Marathas, they refused to do so. 
Uitimately they were supported by the London authori- 
ties themselves.’®* 

As the position of fjaidar Ali became more and more 
critical, the Madras authorities drifted to the conclusion that 
he should be assisted ; but they wrote to Calcutta on January 
5, 1771, “we are prevented by the Nabob’s opposition 

froip giving him any other than that of withholding an aid 
from the Marathas. So much is the Nabob’s inclination to 
fhvour the designs of the Marathas against Haidar, that he 
has declined to bear any part of the charges of field opera- 
tions against them should they enter the Carnatic... The 
Nabob’s dependence now is in the Crown and not on the 
Company.’’’”" In February they wrote, “ From the present 
conduct of the Marathas both in the North and in the South 

Madras Military Consultations, Vol, 36, p. 370. 

*27 Madras Records, Despa Ich to Court ot Directors, Febru-^ry 6, 1771. 

128 Mill, hiiatory of British India, Book V, Chapter IV, pp. 59-60, 71. 

120 Madras Records, DcspalcK to Coiiit of Directors, July 20, 1771. 

Despatch from the Court of Directors, April 10, 1761. 

Bengal Select Committee Proceedimars, Feliiuary 6, 1771, 

Cf. — ^Ve arc chained to the Nabob who. ..we understand ftom Sir John Lindsay 
i.^ taken especially under the protection of the Crown hy the I Ith article of the Treaty 
atParis.**— Madras to Bengal, June 27. 1771. (Bengal Select Committee Proceeding.^, 
July 27, 1771). 
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and from the genius, spirit, and ambition of Madhavrav, 
we are inclined to suspect that their designs are not confined 
to the mere collection of the choute but extend to the subject- 
ing the whole Peninsula.” In June they wrote, ” Haidar 
continues to press us for assistance, which we have it not in 
our power to grant, a.s it *s impossible for us to attempt 
anything without the revenues and resources of the Carnatic, 
which are entirely under the control of the Nabob, who on 
the other hand earnestly presses us to a junction with the 
Marathas to subdue Mysore. In this system, he is warmly 
seconded by Sir John Lindsay... we have told them plainly 
that we can never acquiesce in a plan which app>ears to us 
so dangerous in itself, so inconsistent with our engagements 
and views of the Company’s other settlements.” 

Towards the close of 1761, the Madras authorities sus- 
pected that the Mcirathas intended ” to invade this province 
with a view to compelling us into a junction with them 
against Mysore.” The main body of their army was ad- 
vancing towards the Carnatic, and straggling parties actually 
plundered some of the Nawab’s villages, apparently without 
the knowledge or approval of the Peshwa. Faced with the 
prospect of “ a very formidable invasion,” pressed by the 
Nawab and Sir John Lindsay to espouse the cause of the 
Marathas, the Madras authorities decided to hold themselves 
in readiness, but “ take no hostile step unless the Carnatic 
should be attacked.” They refused to help the Marathas 
unless they were ordered by the Court of Directors to do so. 
They went further : ” In order to keep up Haidar’s spirits 
and to prevent his concluding a peace with the Marathas, 
we have desired he will inform us what supplies of money 
and what provisions he can furnish, .«^hould the orders we 


Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, March 10. 1771. 
«» 7hid..June 4, 1771. 

Bengal Select Committee Proceeding*. January 10. 1772. 
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expect soon to receive from Elurope authorise us to assist 
him. The Bombay authorities also made similar enquiries 
through Mr. Sibbald, iheir Resident at Onore.’"' 

Elarly in 1 772 the Nawab of Arcot sen! a val^il to the 
Marathas, in order to prevent them from attacking his terri- 
tories.’’” The val^il succeeded in his mission and the Maratha 
army returned to Balagha I . Mill observes, “The Marathas 
notwithstanding their threats, had not, it would appear, any 
serious intention of invading the Carnatic ; for in the month 
of January, 1772, the Nawab and Sir Robert Harland,'"' 
finding the Presidency inflexible against their project of 
alliance, found the means of prevailing upon them to promise 
a cessation of hostilities till the pleasure of the British king 
should be known.' '” I he Marathas were afraid of provoking 
the English to join Hyder Ali.” ' ” The conclusion of 
peace between Haidar Ali and the Marathas in May-june, 

1 772, removed all causes of British intervention in Maratha 
aflairs in the Deccan. 


Bengal Select Committ^'se ProceediiiRS, Febiuuiy 3, 1779. 

'*^5 /bid.. March 15. 1772. 

• J^rc /iously tho Nawab Jiad iold llit; .Madra.s aiilhoiilies lliat he would not be able to 
supply them with money if the Maralltas invaded llie Cainalit*. Seleel C.-onri- 

miltee Procetdinss, January K), I772l. ^ 

^ It. seems that tlie artangenierit was rtaily made in hebruaiy. On Febtuary 7, 
1772, (lie Madras aulliC/iiles wrole foCah'ultn fha’. '‘mallev<; ici// .soon be accommo- 
dated. ” (Bengal Select Committee Proceedings, March 15, 1772i. 

Sir Jolin Lindsay's suci.e.^soi as kiuji'.s repiesentalive. He had also adopted a 

pro Maratha attitude. 

ng •• Jhat they gave money and gave, hu.gely, appears plainly from a letter in 
RousVs Appendix, p. 952.** - Mill. 

Hiaiory oj British India, Book V, Chapter IV, p. 73, 
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SETTLEMENT OF RAJSHAHJ BY THE 
COMMITTEE OF CIRCUIT IN 1 772 

Dr. Amarprasad Dascupta, M.A.. Ph.D. (London) 

Calcutta University 

The settlement of Rajshahi and the adjoining htizuri 
districts and talook.s was made by the Committee of Circuit 
at Kasimbazar. Mr. Middleton in submitting before the 
Committee the necessary papers relating to the lands in the 
district of Rajshahi pleaded for “some temporary remission 
in the exactions of Government. ” A great part of the 
Zemindary of Rajshahi had been let out to farm during the 
Bengali years 1176 and 1177. The resources of the pro- 
vince, Mr. Middleton pointed out, had been greatly exhausted 
and diminished by the exactions of these revenue- farmers. 
As on account of the famine the collections of 1176 were Ie.ss 
than the amount for which they had contracted, the farmers 

«i 

had in the following year compensated for their loss by the 
imposition of mathout and other devices and nearly paid up 
the amount that they had stipulated for with the Govern- 
ment. in 1178 the whole of the Zemindary of Rajshahi 
was let out to one farmer who also had agreed to a sum 
higher than could be realised and indemnified himself by 
imposing on the ryots, who remained in the pargana, an 
additional tax to compensate for the failure of cultivation in 
the lands of those who had died or deserted. The pargana 
of Rajpur or Meherpur had particulcurly suffered. As a 
result, the evil consequences of the famine “ instead of being 
alleviated by time had continued yearly to operate.*' Mr. 
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Middleton could not suggest what amount should be remit- 
ted in order that the Committee might arrive at an e<^uitable 
assessment. But the information he had procured relating 
to the district compared with proposals of intending farmers 
might enable the Committee to determine on ** a settlement 
adequate to the value of the district.”' 

The Committee first took up the settlement of the Western 
Division of Rajshahi. In pursuance of the resolutions 
adopted at Krishnagar, the Committee abolished Ghat 
Chalanta to the extent of Rs. 24,919 and Haldaree, Jaemana 
and Goonagaree amounting to Rs. 6,898/- of the Chal^ran 
lands : the parguna serinjamy were resumed, but the other 
classes, e.g., gram serinjamy were confirmed. The lands of 
the western division of Rajshahi were then arranged into 1 4 
lots with their jama annexed. It was notified that the Com- 
mittee; desired to receive sealed proposals for these lots. 
A Bengali copy of the notification containing the jama of the 
lots was exhibited at llie Khalsa for the information of 
persons intending to be renters. Bidders were informed 
that* they were to expect no profit from the collections except 
an allowance of 5% ijaradary. The conditions of the 
cabooleal, already drawn up at Krishnagar, were also kept 
open for inspection at the Khal^. The bidders were given 
seven days’ time to send in their proposals." These decisions 
were taken by the Committee on the 16th July, 1772. On 
the 28th July, the time for submitting the proposals was 
extended to 3rd August and the following arzee from 
Rani Bhawani of Rajshahi was read : 

“ The Zemindary of the parganas of Rajeshahy 
Bhettorinah and Nuldi etc., by the irregular and oppressive 


' Sam. Middleton lo President and Members of the CommHlee of Circuit- Hth 
July, 1772-Proc. of .the Committee of Circuit at Krishnagar and Kasimbazar— published 

by Govt, of Bengal (1926) pp. 49-50. 

^ Resolutions of llie ConimiUcc of Circuit- 16 July, \772-Idem., pp. 50-5 1# 
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proceedings of the adadars, has been brought into an 
absolute state of decay ; many of the ryots have deserted, 
and the Government revenue has been much damaged ; 
accordingly many of them have been down at Calcutta 
where their complaints may hav{e) reached the ears of you 
gentlemen. 1 am therefore hopeful that after understanding 
and obtaining a proper insight into the mofassul papers, you 
will settle the bundibust of all the districts in my Zemindary 
on one collective and uniform plan, and vest the manage- 
ment of it in me, that by inspiring and affording encourage- 
ment to the ryots, I may bring my Zemindary into a state of 
cultivation and exert myself in the paymen(t) of the revenue. 
By this means the complaints of the ryots in the mofassul 
will not only be obviated but there will be a prospecd (sic) 
of the revenues being realised. On the other hand the 
farming out the districts to other people, will increase their 
present calamities and impoverished state, the realisation of 
the revenue will hereafter be an impossibility and the com- 
plaints of the ryots will daily be more and more. ' The 
letter was ordered to lie for consideration till the proposals 
came to be opened.” 

On the 3rd August, the proposals given in for farming 
the western division of Rajsf^ahi were considered by the Com- 
mittee.' The total sums for five years offered by intending 
farmers deducting the sayer and bazee jama and serinjamy 
varied from 46 lakhs 1 4 thousand to 50 lakhs 30 thousands. 
Rani Bhawani also sent in her proposals for the lands 
agreeing to the Committee’s plan of letting the lands to 
under-farmers in 14 lots and to deposit the cabooliats of 
these under-farmers as a collateral security with her own 
for the punctual discharge of her obligations to Government. ’ 

idem., p. 88. 

♦ Idem., p. 90, 

* Idem., p. 91. 
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The jama of the western division of Rajshahi for the year 
1178 amounted to S.R. 12,12,330. After deducting the 
taxes abolished and adding the rent of the chaj^eran lands 
resumed, the jama to be paid in 1179 was calculated to be 
S.R. 9,41,399. This was expected to rise to S.R. II, 41, 
399 in 1183 and the total amount that was expected in five 
years was S.R. 52,81. 997. Thus the highest bidder had 
offered 2^ lakhs less than the amount expected. The total 
amount for five years offered by Rani Bhawani, however, 
was Rs. 8, 51,025 more than the highest bidder. The 
Committee accordingly agreed to accept the Zemindar's 
proposals. One of the reasons which led the Committee to 
make this decision was that “ the responsibility and fair 
character of the Zemindar (Rani Bhawani) obviates in a great 
degree the risk of deficiency in the revenue or oppression on 
the reiats. At the same time that the situation of the district 
renders her so immediately and effectually liable to the con- 
trol and inspection of the Chief and Council of Revenue as 
. to preclude all attempts of making an improper use of the 
shar^ of authority which is hereby reserved to her, or of 
aspiring to any degree of independence.” It was resolved 
*th^t ** the under farmers do also enter into a cabooliet con- 
taining the same terms and conditions as that which shall 
be executed by the Ranny and that the rent rolls of their 
farms together with these cabooliats be laid before us without 
loss of time.” “ 

In the meanwhile, the Committee had taken up the 
problem of the huzoor zillas and discussed the best way of 
settling them. A large part of the huzoor zillas was com- 
posed of talu\daries and small zemindaries. 

The Committee saw only two modes of making the 
settlement. 


pp. 92 - 93 , 
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The first way was to the lands putting the renters 
in entire possession and authority and obliging them to pay 
each zemindar or talool^dar a certain percentage as allowance 
(or the subsistence o( himseK and his (amily. 

The second was to settle with the zemindars and taloo\- 
dars on the (ooting o( (armeis obliging them (i) to enter into 
all the conditions o( a (armer lease, (it) to pay the same 
revenue that could be expected (rom (armers, (i7i) to give 
responsible securities and {iv) “ to admit a reserve in (avour 
o( government (or making in the course o( their present 

lease a measurement of their possessions in order to 

ascertain their true value at a future settlement, should the 
present accounts be found fallacious or concealments sus 
pected.” 

The Committee adopted the second mode. They agreed 
that the first mode would reduce the zemindars and talook- 
dars “ to the level of mere pensioners, and greatly weaken 

their claims as proprietors, in the course of a few 

long leases, their rights and titles, might, from designs of the 
(armers to establish themselves in their estates, the death of 
the old inheritors, and the successions of minors, be involved 
•in such obscurity, doubt and controversy as to deprive them 
totally of their inherilance. To expose the Zeminders and 

I 

talookdars to this risk is neither consistant with the Comts- 
notions of equity, nor with the orders of the Hon’ble 
Company which direct that we do not by any violent or 
sudden change, alter the constitution, nor deprive the 
Zemindars, etc., of their ancient priviledges and immuni- 
ties 

“ From a long continuance of the lands in their families, 
it is to be concluded that they hav^ rivetted an authority in 
the district, acquired an ascendancy over the minds of the 
ryots, and ingratiated their affections. From cases like these 
if entire deprivation takes place, there cannot be expected 
less material effects, than all the evils of a divided authority 
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prejudice to the revenue, and desertion and desolation to the 
lands ; whereas from continuing the lands under the manage- 
ment of those who have a natural interest in their prosperity, 
provided their value is not too great an amount, solid ad- 
vantages may be expected to accrue such as increase of 
cultivation and inprovement (sic), security to the present 
revenue, and addition to it in prospect.'* 

Another argument against letting out the lands to farmers 
so feir as regards the current year was that as the season was 
advanced, the produce of the fruit and the cotton crops had 
already passed into the hands of the zemindars and taloo\- 
dars. Moreover, before farmers could be put in possession, 
the early harvest in all the districts east of the Ganges would 
be reaped and great difficulty would arise in settling those 
accounts and still greater in recovering the amount of the 
collections that had been made. 

The Committee pointed out definite advantages for the 
second mode. First, a revenue equivalent to the amount 
that could be expected from farmers would be obtained with 
security for its punctual payment. Secondly, by converting 
the zemindars into farmers, the Government’s right of put- 
ting their lands on the footing of lands let out to farmers 
would be established, “ the awe of which must constantly 
operate to ensure their good behaviour and good manage- 
ment.” Thirdly, ” the clause of scrutiny to which they are 
subjected will also have the same tendency, at the same time 
that it may be strictly put in force where there is cause to 
suspect concealments, or a prospect prevents of increase to 
the revenue.” 

Accordingly, the smaller zemindaries and talookdaries 
included in the huzoor zillas were settled on this plan.' 

Proposals were however invited for the larger zemin- 
daries. 

^ Proceedings of the Committee of Circiiil, 20th July. l772-/dcm., pp. 52-53. 

W~I290B • 
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On the 6th August, the Committee inspected the pro- 
posals that had come in for them. 

Two proposals only came in for the zemindary Futty 
Singh. The higher proposal offered Rs. 40,233 which was 
30,000 less than the net collections of 1 178. The Committee 
could not conceive “ that the district can have suffered so 
great a diminution in its real value ” and decided to make 
the collections 

A Siedar was appointed to receive the rents of the dis- 
trict.** On the 1 1th August, however, the Committee con- 
sidered a proposal from Dayaram Majumdar for farming the 
pargana of Futty Singh. He proposed to pay a net revenue 
of Rs. 4,59,000 for five years. The Committee finding that 
revenue equal to that offered could not be expected from 
f^has collection agreed to farm out the zemindary to Daya- 
ram Majumdar and repealed the resolution adopted by them 
on the 6th August of managing the zemindary on the basis 
of k.has collection.® For the If has lalooks of Bhandardeh, 
Assudnagar and Nababgange, the highest bidders were 
Huzzuremall, Soberam Bysack and Madan Mohan Dutt, 
respectively. They agreed to take each talook. in partnership 
and to be joint securities. The three together signed the 
following proposal : — 

“From the year 1 179 to’ 1183 Inclusive we will pay an 
annual malguzarry of one lakh, sixty-three thousand, eight 
hundred and eighty-nine rupees, fourteen annas and twelve 
gundas, exclusive of the usual malguzarry to the Zemindars 
which we also agree to pay and will deliver in a dackella for 
the same to Government. The customary expenses of the 
lung (er) connah we will also discharge. Should this expense 
be (r)esu(me)d we will pay it to governnient. We will have 
a deduction allowed as for every article which may be re- 

• Idem., p. lOI, 

^ ldem,t p. 111. 
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mitted of the Sayer Chelenta, etc. We have acquiesced to' 
the above jutnma clear of all Soronjammy. ” 

The zemindary of Seydpur was let out to Mirza Assud 
Ally, the highest bidder, who agreed to pay for five years 
Rs. 4,55,000 minus deductions for the peshcush payable to 
the Tanna of Mizzanagar and the J^has taloo\ and for Ghats, 
Bazee Jama, etc. He agreed to furnish also the zemindar's 
allowance. 

The zemindary of Lushkerpore was let out to Buddoo 
Roy who agreed to pay Rs. 1 1,18,005 for five years. The 
zamindar s allowance was to be disbursed from the treasury. 

Moraudbaug Gunge was let out to Bhowani Charan as 
the highest bidder for Rs. 2,500 per year. Bhowani Charan 
also obtained Tanny Cutwa at the yearly rent of Rs. 15,500. 

I'or Rukunpur the highest bidder was Lukslimy Narayan 
Roy whose proposal to pay S. R. 17,20,367 as the total 
revenue for five years was accepted.'” 

As to the Eastern Division of Rajshahi, proposals were 
received from Rani Bhawani on the 20th August, 1772. 
The proposals were below the actual collections of the pre- 
vious year. The zemindar explained that the collections 
included a mathout of Rs. 87,806 which had proved to be 
oppressive to, the inhabitants and which could not be levied 
under the new regulations, and a loan of Rs. 1,10,000 for 
the repayment of which assignments had been made upon 
the pargannas which would encroach on the revenue of 

1179. ” 

Enquiry was made of the Collector of Rajshahi on this 
point. He explained that the practice was to collect the 
revenue according to the valuation of 1174 and the arrears 
of rent due by the dead or deserted ryots were levied on 
those who survived in the same village. As this was a very 


/Jem., pp. 101-103. 
** Idem,, p. 141. 
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oppressive method, the Collector levied a general mathout 
calculated upon the Jama of the whole district. The 
Collector was not aware of the loan for Rs. 1 , 1 0,000 men- 
tioned by the Rani. 

The Committee resolved (29th August, 1772) that “as 
the system of levying the arrears of the dead and deserted 
riats upon the survivors, in any mode, has been disapproved 
of, and abolished by the Regulations of Council, the Com- 
mittee can not allow of this matoot in future.” The Rani’s 
claim of deduction on this account was considered reasonable 
and on her submitting “rectified proposals” for farming the 
eastern division on the same terms and conditions to which 
she agreed to the western, her proposal was accepted. The 
Collector was ordered to put her in immediate possession so 
that the “collections of this year may not suffer by the 
lateness of the season.” The jama of the eastern division 
exclusive of the mofussil serinjamy was for the year 1178, 
Rs. 18,58,807. The jama for 1 1 79 was settled at Rs. lb, 
71,090 rising to Rs. 19,71,090 for 1183. 

On the I St September, the Committee took into considera- 
tion “the allowances proper to be granted to the Zemindars 
(sic) whose lands have been put into the hands of farn)ei;s 
or who have themselves settled for the land§ with reserve 
of a claim for their expences.” It was resolved that under 
the denomination of malikfina Rani Bhawani was to be 
allowed a stipend of Rs. 2,50,000 per year, the zemindar 
of Lushkarpur 18,000, the zemindar of Rukunporc 30,000 
and the zemindar of Futty Singh 10,000. '' Moreover 


Rous to President & MemberK of the Committee of Circuit — 25th August » 
1772 - Letter Copy Book of the Supervisor of Rajshalii publisliod by the Govt, of 
Bengal— pp. 50-52. Also Proceedings of the Committee or Circuit-- p. 179. 

Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit — p. 180. 

Idem., p. 160. 

» Idem., p. I6L 
• i« Idem., p. 180. 

Idem,tP- 189. 
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Rs. 18,228, being the amount of the Bazee Jama, now 
abolished, of the eastern division of Rajshahi, was allowed to 
be deducted from the early rent payable by Rani Bhawani 
and Rs. 18,556 for the loss of duties occasioned by the 
abolition of the zemindary chowk.ies. 

It is interesting to note that a sum of Rs. 18,000 was 
included among the estimate of expenses for the Collector- 
ship of Rajshahi on the item of “allowance for the support 
of the Jentoo Pagodas (and) places of worship at Bernagore, 
and throughout the purgunnahs. Also for (the celebration) 
of religious festivals and maintenance of Brahmins and 
Pundits.” 

It may be seen from the above account that though the 
Committee had set out to farm the revenues to the highest 
bidder, they had expressly declared that it would not be 
expedient to act in a way as to affect the position of the 
zemindars and that it was preferable from the point of view 
of revenue as well as the welfare of the province to settle 
with the zemindars who were to be converted into farmers. 
Several smaller zemindaries and ialook.daries included in 
the huzoor zillas were settled with their proprietors, though 
the larger zemindaries in the huzoor zillas were let out to 
the highest bidders. The lands of Western Rajshahi were 
advertised on the 16th July, 1772, and seven days time was 
given for the proposals to arrive. On the 28th July, the 
arzee from Rani Bhawani was read and the time for the 
proposals was further extended. It may be inferred that 
proposals were not considered on the appointed date in order 
to give Rani Bhawani the chance to bid. Whether the 
Committee would have settled with Rani Bhawani if she 
had offered a sum smaller than the highest bidder it is 
difficult to say. Besides, she had agreed to the Committee’s 

Proc, of the Com. of Circuit— 12th Sep. 1772, — Idem,, pp, 2I9'20. 

*9 Idem,, p. 217. 
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terms which had practically converted her into a head 
farmer. But the Committee put on record that apart from 
the high sum which the Rani had oSered, “the responsi- 
bility and fair character” of the Rani was an important 
reason for settling with her. As to the Eastern Division of 
Rajshahi, it does not appear that any offer except that of 
Rani Bhawani was considered by the Committee. On the 
3rd August, when decision had been taken on the Rani’s 
proposals as to the Western Division, the accounts of the 
Eastern Division which had been called for from the 
Collector had not arrived and the Committee had resolved 
that “the further consideration of the Ranee's arjee recorded 
on Committee the 28th ultimo be postponed until we receive 
the accounts of the eastern division.” '"’ There was no 
resolution as to public notification for bidders. On the 5th 
August, the Committee informed the Collector of Rajshahi 
that they had “waited with great impatience’ for the account 
of the Eastern Division and requested him “also to send 
immediately to us whatever proposals you may have received 
for farming the lands of your district.”’^' In reply, the 
Collector sent the accounts required by the Committee and 
transmitted along with it “the only ^proposals, which haVe 
been delivered to me ; namely from Hultoo Roy Anundiram 
Bucshy and Colly Churn Satin, the late farmers of Shah 
Oojall, Havelly and Benoodpore,” What amount they 
had offered, whether they were bidding for the whole of the 
E^astern Division and whether their proposals were at all 
considered do not appear in the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee however had already expressed 
their desire to settle with the Rani when they informed the 
Calcutta Council that *the mode whtcn we have chosen for 

** idem., p. 93. 

*• idem., pp. 95-96. 

** Rous to Committee of Circuit— lOth August, 1772— Letter Copy Book of the 
Supervisor of Rajshahi, p. 48. 
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the settlement of the Western Division of Rajshahi*' was one 
“which WC are inclined to prefer for that of the eastern 
division.” 

One imp>oTtant change for the zemindary of Rajs\\ahi 
was the decision of the Committee to unite the Eastern and 
the Western Divisions of Rajshahi, to abolish the post of the 
Collector of Rajshahi and to place the collections of the 
whole under the superintendence of the Resident at the 
Durbar. Among the reasons stated for the change was that “the 
Zemindar of Rajeshahy has frequently remonstrated against 
the separation which has been made of her Zemindarry, as 
tending in its effects to deprive her family of their inheritance, 
and attended with a present heavy, and accumulated charge, 
in the double establishment of vakeels, and other Officers of 
two cutcharies — 

“These objections we own have great weight with us ; 
the one as it affects the Company’s revenue, and the other 
as we think it consistent with justice and humanity to pre- 
serve the rights of the Zemindar inviolate.” 

« 

Commillcc of Circuit to Calcutta Council, 20th August, 1772— Proceedings of 
the Committee of Circuit, p. 136. 

Ihid. 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF BENGAL’S OPIUM* 
TRADE WITH CHINA DURING THE 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Mr. Hariranjan Ghosal, M.A., B.L. 

Research Fettow, Patna CoUepc 


{A bstract) 

Upto the end of the eighteenth century, bullion from 
England formed practically the only important item in the 
East India Company’s export trade to China. But the 
exportation of Bengal opium to the Chinese Empire, to a 
great extent, relieved Great Britain from the necessity of 
consigning silver, part of the China tea being purchased with 
the money realized from the sale of opium. The English 
Company had a monopoly of the opium manufacture in 
Bengal since 1761, and they sold the article periodically at 
their public sales in Calcutta. The Company did not directly 
participate in the opium trade which was a contraband 
traffic, positively forbidden by the Chinese Government, but 
left it in the hands of individuals. But as their revenue 
depended upon an increased sale of opium in China, they 
encouraged the trade by all possible means in their power. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century, active 
attempts were made by the Chinese Government to check 
the importation of opium into their country. But such was 
the facility for evading the Chinese prohibitory laws, and so 
great was the demand of the article in China that the 
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exportation of opium to that country increased every year. 
Bengal opium, however, had to suffer a good deal from the 
competition of Malwa opium imported into China in 
Portuguese ships and also to a less extent of Turkey opium 
imported by the Americans. Nevertheless, the superior 
quality and the low cost of Bengal opium enabled it to defeat 
all competition in the market. Despite the Chinese prohibi- 
tory decrees and the frequent fluctuations in the price of the 
commodity, the sales of opium increased and the Company’s 
receipts under this head on several occasions reached a 
crore of net revenue which was nearly ten times the cost of 
production. The increased severity of the Chinese laws 
from 1 83 1 failed to check the importation which went on 
increasing until the war of 1840. 
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THE CESSION OF THE NORTHERN 
SARKARS TO BUSSY 

Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, B.A., D.Lrrr. (Paris) 

Osmania Unwersity 


After the assassination of Muzaffar Jang, Bussy raised 
Salabat Jang to the throne of the Deccan. The latter 
promised the French political and commercial concessions in 
his dominions, and recognised Dupleix as the sovereign of 
the territories south of the Krishna, He also confirmed the 
grant of Masulipatam, Nizampntnam, Condavir and Mahfouz- 
bander on the coast of Orissa to the French. A present of 
3 lakhs and 80 thousand rupees was given to Bussy . and 
similar liberality was shown towards other French officers, 
who accompanied Salabat Jang to Aurangabad. But this 
did not satisfy Bussy 's ambition. Along with personal profit 
he desired to further the cause of the French nation vis-a-vis 
the English, whose first appearance on the Indian scene gave 
no promise of their future grandeur. 

After reaching Aurangabad, Bussy acquired great 
influence in the councils of Salabat Jang, who regarded him 
as his most trustworthy and tried friend. Bussy became the 
virtual master of the Deccan, whose favour was solicited even 
by the nobility of the realm. was revolving great 

schemes in his mind, which, if everything had gone well 
with the French in the Carnatic, would undoubtedly have 
produced marvellous results. In one of his letters to 
Dupleix he writes : — “ 1 think the moment for us to achieve 
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great things has come... If you but make up your mind, the 
treasures of Golconda shall be ours.... In earlier letters I 
could not speak of these advantages, which thanks to the 
fear of French arms and to the veneration in which our 
nation is held, and to the absolute conviction that they 
(Salabat Jang and his party) can do nothing by themselves 
if we were to abandon them, we are in a position to dictate 
the law and to draw all profits, even greater ones than those 
we had hoped to obtain during Muzaffar Jang’s life-time.” ^ 

But Bussy went too far and became more and more 
exacting in his demands to Salabat Jang, which brought 
about hatred of the French in the whole of the Deccan. 

In the meantime, the Marathas under Balaji Rao invaded the 
Deccan. Bossy’s artillery proved so effective that after .several 
keenly fought battles, the enemy was compelled to make 
peace and agreed to restore to Salabat Jang all the fortresses 
and towns which he had occupied in the Deccan since the 
death of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf jah 1, in 1748. This peace 
added to the prestige of the French, and went a long way 
towards consolidating their position in the Deccan. Address- 
ing Dupleix, Bussy writes thus: — “ I need hardly mention 
all the honour which will be reflected on our nation as a 
result of what has taken place. You realise this better than 
1 can do. The reputation of Balaji Rao was such that it 
made even the Emperor at Delhi tremble. ...I could not tell 
you how often the name of Nawab Governor (i.e., Dupleix) 
was mentioned in this connection. It should never be 
forgotten that the glory which the nation acquires this day 
in this part of the world is due to your valour, firmness and 
wisdom.” “ 

After the assassination of Ramdas Pandit, the Diwan of 
Salabat Jang, who was extremely friendly towards the 


* Alfred Marlineau, Eu59y ei Vltxde Francaite, p. 30* 

* Ibiil,, p. 53. 
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French, Syed Lashkar Khan was appointed to this important 
post with the approval of Bussy. At first he did not openly 
show his antipathy towards the French, but after he had 
consolidated his position as the Chief Minister, he opposed 
the intentions of the French and even flouted his master’s 
wishes in a most flagrant manner. He was one of the 
Nobility of the Deccan who resented the predominance of the 
French influence at the court of Salabat Jang. He staurted 
to undermine French designs, whose ambition, he thought, 
would ultimately lead to the dismemberment of the state. 

In 1753, Bussy fell seriously ill at Gulberga, and was 
advised by his physicians to go to the coast for change of air 
and rest. Accordingly, Bussy proceeded with reluctance to 
Masulipatam, leaving the French troops in the Deccan in 
chaurge of Goupil, who had neither tact nor experience. He 
offended the nobles of the court with his overbearing manners. 
His mismanagement of finances created great confusion and 
unrest among the soldiery. The finances of the state also 
deteriorated on account of the heavy bills that it had to meet 
monthly for the payment of French troops. The treasury 
had to borrow from private bankers at 3 per cent per month 
in order to meet liabilities. Taking advantage of Bussy’s 
absence, Syed Lashkar Khan suggested to Salabat Jang to 
reduce the number of Freiich troops. But Salabat Jang, 
feeling himself insecure without the French, did not agree 
to this proposal. Then Syed Lashkar Khan suggested to 
Goupil to organise the collection of revenues in the districts 
and thus to procure enough money for the payment of his 
troops. As the French troops had not received their pay for 
several months, Goupil agreed to undertake the collection of 
revenues, which made the French extremely unpopular 
among the Polygars and Zemindars of the country. In the 
meantime, Syed Lashkar Khan wrote to Saunders, the English 
Governor of Madras, to help him to oust the French from the 
Deccan. When Dupleix was apprised of this, he immediately 
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wrote to Bussy to go to Hyderabad, threatening to lay the 
responsibility for the failure of the French cause in the 
Deccan on his shoulders. This time Dupleix granted him 
unlimited authority in order to enable him to take necessary 
steps which he might consider called for in urgent cases. 

The first thing Bussy did, after reaching Hyderabad, was 
to borrow huge sums of money from native bankers to pay a 
part of arrears to his French and Indian soldiery. He found 
every thing in great confusion in the Suba’s administration. 
He laid the responsibility of the maladministration on Syed 
Lashkar Khan, whom he wanted to replace by someone 
more sympathetic to French interests. Bussy was sure that if 
the French went away from the Deccan, the English would 
lose no time in taking their place and in maintaining Salabat 
Jang’s authority. To oust Lashkar Khan from the post of 
Diwan and to make himself master of the situation, Bussy 
sometimes thought of seeking Peshwa Balaji Rao’s help. 
But after receiving reinforcement of 350 Frenchmen from 
Masulipatam and Pondicherry, he felt himself strong and 
decided to march, uncalled by the Nawab, to Aurangabad in 
order to compel Syed Lashkar Khan to accede to his 
demands regarding the arrangements for the payment of his 
troops. The news of Bussy’s approach to Aurangabad 
created great confusion in the Council of the Nawab. Syed 
Lashkar Khan was so unnerved that he took refuge in 
Daulatabad Fort, considering resistance to be futile. 
Apprehensive of his future position, he opened negotiations 
with Bussy in order to ^tdjust differences, making many 
excuses and apologies for his past conduct. He even ex- 
pressed his preparedness to surrender the seals of his office, 
and requested Bussy to confer them upon any person he 
liked. Bussy, feeling himself master of the situation, was 
unwilling to impose any harsh terms on Salabat Jang or his 
Divcan, Syed Lashkar Khan, He subtly hinted at certain 
things which would serve his purpose. Syed Lashkar Khan 
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was forced to bend before Kis erstwhile enemy and 
come to a settlement with him. According to the agreement, 
Bussy was made independent of ministerial control 
in so far as the payment of his French and Indian troops 
was concerned. Syed Lashkar Khan offered a large tract of 
territory in the interior of the country, but Bussy insisted 
on obtaining the coastal districts for commercial and political 
reasons. Thus were added to the Pondichery Government 
the fertile districts of Mustafanagar, Ellur, Rajamahandry 
and Srikakolam (Chicacole) Technically, these districts 
were ceded to Bussy personally for the payment of his 
troops, although the previous assignments of the districts 
of Masullpatam and Condavir were made directly to the 
French Company. But usually any grant made to an 
employee of the Company was to be considered as having been 
made to the Company itself. Probably this was done pur- 
posely, in order to leave the English under the impression 
that the French had no other inionlion in possessing these 
territories except in so tar as the payment of their troops 
was concerned. 

The ceded districts comprised a sea coast of 470 miles, 
stretching inland from 30 to 100 miles, and containing 
important towns and trading centres. Their area was about 
17 thousand square miles with an annual revenue of 400,000 
sterling (nearly 40 lakirs of rupees). In the words of 
Orme, “ these territories rendered the French masters of 
the greatest dominions, both in extent and value, that had 
ever been possessed in Indostan by Europeans, not excepting 
the Portuguese, when at the height of their prosperity.”'* 

in the treaty entered into between Salabat Jang and 
Bussy it was also stipulated that the lOimer should not in 


^ of the Miliiery Tranfiaciiona ol the BritUh Nation in Indottan, 
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any manner interfere in the affairs of Arcot, and that all 
other affairs in his realm should be conducted with the 
general concurrence of Monsieur Bussy. 

This treaty changed the political status of the French in 
the Deccan. They no longer remained mercenaries, on the 
contrary they acquired the rights of Jaigirdars, who, as 
usual, were obliged to keep a body of troops to furnish aid 
on demand. The French troops became the sole guardians 
of Salabat Jang’s person, which resulted in their acquiring 
extensive power and influence at the court. In order to 
reform the administration of the country, the Nawab was 
advised by Bussy to rlismiss Syed Lashkar Khan, whose 
loyalty to the French cause v/as always doubtful. Afu 
securing his removal from the post of Diwan, Shah Nawa? 
Khan, later known as Samsam-ud-Daula, author of the well- 
known biographical dictionary of Mughul peerage, Maathir- 
ul~Vmara, was made the Chief Minister and V ak.il -i-Mullaq. 

The possession of the Northern Sarkars gave Dupleix 
an excellent opportunity to establish contact with the Subedar 
of Qengal, Bihar and Orissa ; to crush the English settle- 
ment on the Hughli ; and to build up the French power in 
Ifidia which was his highest ambition. But he was recalled 
in 1754, and wa.s succeeded by Godeheu, v,dio was given 
strict instructions, by the Directors of the French Company, 
to stop the war with the English and abandon all schemes 
of conquest designed by Dupleix- 

Shah Nawaz Khan’s Diwanship lasted four years which 
are rich in incidents and events of first class political 
importance in the Deccan. In spite of Godeheu s peaceful 
intentions, the possession of the Northern Sarkars was retain- 
ed, where the French had acquired extensive claims. Bussy 
remained with Salabat Jang as before, and events which 
ensued augmented French inSuence in the Deccan. This 
strengthened the anti-French party whose cause was espoused 
by Nizam Ali Khan with whom Shah Nawaz Khan later on 
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joined!, and whose object was to get rid of Bussy and his 
French and Indian troops and free the Deccan from foreign 
domination. 

At the instigation of Shah Nawaz Khan, Bussy 's troops 
in the Northern Seurkeurs encountered great diflficulties in 
collecting revenues. Jafar Ah Khan, the late Nawab of 
the Sarkars, who had been deprived of his government 
because his territory had been assigned to the French, bore 
a deep grudge against them. He started organising resist- 
ance against the French authority, and even invited the 
Marathas to ravage the country, which made the French 
occupation more difficult. Bussy himself had to meirch in 
order to establish French administration in the Sarkars. He 
made some kind of arrangement with the Raja of Viziana- 
gram for the realisation of revenues in order to meet the 
expenses of his soldiery in the Deccan. After this, Bussy 
returned to the Deccan at the close of 1754. 

The recall of Dupleix shook the confidence in the French, 
and engendered a belief in the minds of the Deccan nobles 
that it would be more useful for their cause to enlist the 
support of theElnglish. Dupleix was regarded in the Deccan 
and South India with respect and even dread. Salabav 
Jang used to address him as his uncle. He was replaced 
by a man of mediocre abilittes, who had openly declared 
after his arrival in this country that the aim of the French in 
India was commercial profit and not political aggrandizement. 
This served as a great blow to French influence and prestige 
in the Deccan. The anti-French party in Aurangabad under 
the leadership of Nizam AH Khan, younger brother of Salabat 
Jang, accused the French of having carried away all the 
wealth of the Deccan, and having acc»;‘:red undue influence 
in the Councils of the Suba. Shah Nawaz Khan, on his part, 
persuaded Salabat Jang to free himself from Bussy’s tutelage, 
who after all, was nothing more than an ordinary^ jagirdar. 
He also opened secret negotiations with the English Governor 
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of Madras, and persisted in his purpose of ridding the 
Deccan of the French. 

Towards the end of 1736, the Seven Years War was 
declared in Europe. Bussy left the Deccan for the Northern 
Sarkars, in order to subdue the English factories on the east- 
ern coast. He was even asked by Siraj-ud-DauIa to march 
into Orissa and Bengal and help him against the English. 
But he had to return to Hyderabad, where Shah Nawaz 
Khan, taking advantage of his absence, had dismissed the 
French troops and had tlius practically made the way smooth 
for a court revolution, by frying to raise Nizam Ali Khan to 
the throne of the Deccan.’ Shah Nawaz Khan was killed 
in the tumult which followed the attack of Bu.ssy on Auranga- 
bad and Salabat Jang's authority was re-established. But 
soon after, Bussy was peremptorily recalled to Pondichery 
with all his troops by Count de Lally, who had been recently 
appointed Governor-General of all the French establishments 
in India. As the English had sent most of their available 
troops, under Clive, to Bengal, Lally thought it opportune 
to attempt to drive away the English from the Carnatic. No 
sooner was Bussy recalled than Anand Rauz, the Raja of 
Vizianagram, raised the standard of revolt against the French 
and succeeded in dispossessing them of certain districts in 
the Northern Sarkars. He applied*to the English authorities at 
Calcutta and Madras, for assistance against the French. 
The Madias Government was not in a position to afford any 
assistance. But Clive, the conqueror of Bengal, despatched 
a force under Col. Forde to help the Raja to expel the krench 
from the Northern Sarkars. Col. Forde utterly defeated 
the French at Condore. Monsieur Conflans, the French 
Commander, at first resolved to make a stand at Masuli- 
patam, but capitulated w'ithout any resistance. Monsieur 
Conflans had also sought help from Salabat Jang against 
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the Raja of Vizianagram and the English. Salabat Jang 
advanced with a body of troops from Hyderabad, but he 
was still fifteen miles from Masulipalam when the latter place 
fell in the hands of the English. Salabat Jang agreed to 
conclude a treaty with the English according to which • — ( I ) 
the whole territory of Northern Sarkars, formerly held by 
Bussy, was granted to the English ; (2) Salabat Jang pro- 

mised that he would not retain any French troops in his 
service, and that he would not render any assistance to that 
nation, nor receive any from it; (3) Salabat Jang would 
not call the Raja of Vizianagram to account, for whatever 
he had collected during the French regime, but his future 
liability to make regular payments was recognised. If he 
failed in this stipulation, Salabat Jang was free to treat him 
as he liked. 

The occupation of the Northern Sarkars, along with the 
mastery of the resources of Bengal, gave the English un- 
questioned supremacy in India, vis-a-vis the French, whose 
initial success in the Deccan thus proved to be shadowy 
rather than substantial. 


• Oime, Vol. II, p. 492; Thornton, HUtory of Briiish India, Vol. I, p. 310. 
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THE SEPOY ARMY OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY IN THE 18 TH CENTURY 

Mr. Rameshchandra Banerji, M.A. 

Narail Victoria College, Ratanganj 

{A bstract) 

1 . A full and connected history of the origin and deve- 
lopment of the Sepoy Army is a desideratum. 

2. Brief sketches of the origin of the Sepoy Army — 
excerpts from James Mill, Elphinstone, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and Imperial Gazetteer. 

3. Some important points in the evolution of the Sepoy 
Army that require elucidation and are fit subjects of research 
by fndian historians. 

. 4. Were Bengalis enrolled as Sepoys in the early stage 

of the Bengal Army.^ The ten battalions raised in Bengal. 
Were these recruits really Bengalis? 

3. Some difficulties in answering the above questions. 

6. Thorough research in Government military records 
necessary for a clear and correct answer to the above ques- 
tions. Appeal to Indian historians to take up the matter. 
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RAJA RAMMOHAN ROY AND HIS 
“TIMOUR MISSION” 

Dr. J. K. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), 

Barri ster-at-Law 

Calcutta 

The embassy of Raja Rammohan Roy to England in 
connection with the Royal Affairs of Delhi has also gone by 
the name of his “ Timour Mission/' i.e., his mission from 
the House of Taimur. The history of the case is a long one 
and of absorbing interest, involving, as it does, the consti- 
tutional question of the position or status of the Mughul 
Emperor vis-a-vis the Company’s Government in India. It 
also redounds to his great glory and reputation, like his 
exertions in connection with many other subjects. The 
account of Rammohan's mission that we propose to deal 
with would be as brief as the space at our disposal allows, 
to be touched only on its salient points. 

The victory of the British in the Second Maratha War in 
1803 gave them the possession of the person and authority of 
the Mughul Emperor, together with other gains. Before com- 
ing under the protection of the British, the Great Mughul was 
held under the protection of the Marathas and the French. The 
Great Mughul was held in abject misery and restraint, having 
lost all authority and political conseouences abroad. During 
these years the English of course had chances to hold the 
Mughul under them, but their non-interference policy had 
kept them out of it. But the changed circumstances of the time 
we are speaking of gave a new aspect both to the policy of 
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the British as well as to the condition of the Mughul. Ihe 
growth of the French interest in Hindustan, together with the 
augmentation of M. Perron s influence and power in the 
North-west Provinces, had given a new aspect to the political 
condition of the Great Mughul, who, had he remained 
under the domination of the French might have become a 
powerful aid to the cause of France in India. So, one of 
the main objects of the forward policy of Lord Wellesley in 
the prosecution of the Second Maratha War was the 
deliverance of the unlortunate Mughul Emperor from the 
thraldom of the Marathas and the French, as well as the 
extirpation of the last remnant of the French influence in 
India for the security of the English. 

During the course of the war, Lord Wellesley had occa- 
sion to convey to the King of Delhi his intentions in his 
favour. His Majesty was intimated that in the actual crisis of 
affairs he would probably have an early opportunity of 
coming under the British protection, and that, should he be 
disposed to accept the asylum, every demonstration of respect 
and attention would be manifested towards him and that an 
adequate provision would be made for the support of himself 
•and his family. This letter was conveyed through the 
Coramander-in-Chief, who was asked not to enter into any 
previous stipulation on the subject. Shah Alam was, of 
course, too glad to place reliance on the words of the 
Governor-General, and must have been elated with the new 
prospect. 

The British Government in fulfilment of their promise 
took an early opportunity to devote their attention to the 
conclusion of permanent arrangements for the future main- 
tenance of the dignity and comfort of His Imperial Majesty 
and the Royal family on principles calculated to provide for 
these desirable objects with the utmost benefit to the reputa- 
tion of British justice and liberality, and to secure the im- 
portant advantages to be derived from the connection 
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between the House of Taimur and the British Power in India. 
But it took some time before they could come to a decision. 
The final decision of the Government was communicated to 
the Resident at Delhi on the 23rd May, 1805, and this formed 
the basis of the dispute that arose later on between the House 
of Delhi and the British Government. It was at a much 
later stage of the controversy that Rammohan came in and 
this formed the subject of his embassy to England. By 
the above decision of Government, a specified portion of tlie 
territories in the vicinity of Delhi situated on the right; bank 
of the Jumna was assigned as part of the Royal provision. 
These assigned territories were to remain under the charge of 
tiie Resident at Delhi, but the revenue was to be collected and 
justice to be administered in the name of the Shah under 
regulations to be fixed by the British Government. His 
Majesty was to be permitted to appoint a Detoan and other 
inferior officers to attend at the Khalsa to ascertain and 
report to the King the amount of revenues received and 
disbursed, in order to satisfy him that no part of it wets mis- 
appropriated. Two courts of justice were to be established for 
the administration of justice to the inhabitants of the city of 
Delhi and the assigned territories, no sentences extending to 
death to be carried into execution without the sand ion of 
His Majesty, and sentences of mutilation might by him 
be commuted. To provide for the immediate exigencies of 
the King and his family, the sum of Rs. 90,000 a month 
was to be granted, which might be increased to a lakh 
should the produce of the revenue of the assigned territories 
hereafter admit of it, and Rs. 10,000 was to be paid on 
each of the seven chief Hindu and Mahomedan festivals. 
The Government was further desirous of leaving His 
Majesty in the unmolested exercise of all his usual privi- 
leges and prerogatives, and of not opposing those out- 
ward forms of sovereignty to which he had been long 
accustomed. 
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Under the above arrangement, there was indeed to be a 
sort of imperium in imperio. Not that the authorities liked 
it, but the exigencies and circumstances of the time neces- 
sitated it. The political exigency of the time necessitated 
the reconciliation both of the House of Faimur as well 
as of the people of India, and especially the Mahornedans. 
Though the Mughuls had lost all their authority and power 
long previously, the prestige was still there, which created a 
peculiar situation or conditson at the time. It was owing 
to this that the fiction of the Delhi Empire had to be 
retained. It has been said that the “ great game of Lord 
Wellesley embraced nothing so stupendous as the usurpation 
of the Imperial throne. Sir Charles Metcalfe, then a junior 
member of the civil service and Assistant Resident at Delhi, 
foresaw the danger and had occasion to express the view that 
by this the authorities were laying in store future trouble. 
But the succeeding Governors-Cjcneral thought best not to 
introduce any innovation. 

However, the terms of the above arrangement being 
communicated to the Shah met with his complete satisfaction 
on'hll points excepting that which related to his own stipend. 
He was disappointed at the amount granted. I he Cover nor- 

Oeneral in reply informed him that the measure was only 
a temporary one, and when ■ the exigencies of the war 
had ceased, the amount would be augmented. Shortly 
after this settlement, Shah Alam died in November, 1806, 
and was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, Akbar 
Shah. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, the new Empeicr 
was solicitous that the Royal stipend should be augmerited 
by the British Government in compliance with their previous 
promise. He tried in various ways and even sent a deputa- 
tion to the Presidency, but could not succeed. The Govern- 
ment not only refused compliance with his request but was 
very much annoyed at what they considered to be indelicacy 
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of style and substance of His Majesty *s request, as well as his 
disregard of “ those observances which his actual situation 
and his obligations to the British Government so justly 
demand.” They were further apprehensive that the increase 
of the Royal stipend might be prejudicial to their interests 
and safety by providing resources in His Majesty’s hands. 
But the Shah was not to give up his attempts. At last. Lord 
Minto took pity on the King, and after reviewing the whole 
correspondence on the subject and weighing the degree of the 
Royal claim founded on the provisional promises of the 
Government, the Royal exigencies, and the political consi- 
derations which app>eared to affect the question, determined 
to augment the amount to 1 2 lakhs a year. But at the same 
time, the authorities took the oppoitunity to lead the King to 
a true sense and just view of his real situation and his relation 
to the British Power with a view permanently to repress those 
pretensions which had given rise to disquietude in him and 
vexation to the Government. They were sorry to observe 
that their ” refined forbearance ” had not met with a corres- 
ponding return. 

However, the King, though apparently satisfied with this 
grant, was not really so at heart. Soon afterwards, he became 
involved in another affair, which instead of bringing gain was 
rather instrumental in bringing' dishonour and humiliation on 
him. This was what was known as the deputation of Pran 
Kishan, which was a clandestine affair. The Shah at about 
this time was also trying with the Vazir at Lucknow to inter- 
cede with the British Government for the augmentation of his 
stipend. This was being done through the agency of his 
favourite son, Mirza Jahangir, who was then kept in confine- 
ment at Allahabad for a misconduct, and had gone to 
Lucknow on the pretext of atttending a marriage festival. 
When the intrigue was discovered, both the King and the 
Prince had their respective share of humiliation. In his 
minute of 1809, referred to above. Lord Minto had occasion 
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to write in one place that the King bent on his unattainable 
purpose, but destitute of power to attempt it openly, and too 
feeble even to avow it, stoops to every little artifice, engages 
in every petty intrigue, and is drawri into all the oblique and 
disingenuous courses which the ladies of his palace, or coun- 
cillors equally feminine, can suggest and recommend to 
him.” But any way, the King was not to be blamed, as it 
has been suggestively said that he was “ as helpless, though 
less miserable.” 

When matters stood in such a pass. Lord Moira assumed 
the charge of the Governor-Generalship. The King was 
naturally anxious to meet him and put his grievances and 
claims before him personally. Lord Moira was then on a 
tour in the Upper Provinces. But this could not be done as 
His Lordship refused to concede to the form of ceremonials 
of the meeting, which he thought to be impolitic, as it kept 
up the notion of a paramountship in the King of Delhi. The 
bold forward policy of Lord Wellesley was taken up in right 
earnest by Lord Moira, and he tried to do away with its 
defects. He wanted to do away with the legal fiction of the 
Delhi Empire, and the passing of the Act of f^arliament 
declaring the sovereignty of the Company’s possessions to be 
in the British Crown, had strengthened his hands. Moira set 
his policy to work rather with a yengeance. He ushered in a 
new order of things which was much derogatory to the Shah s 
ambition and desire. Moira started curbing the exercise of 
the prerogatives by the King much to his chagrin. To do 
away with the anomaly existing between the assertion of such 
ascendancy and demonstration of vassalage, he introduced a 
great change in the existing form of the epistolary intercourse, 
which led to its suspension for some time. 

But still the Shah would not desist. The appointment of 
the next Governor-General must have roused new hopes in his 
mind, and he must have been elated with the new prospect. 
When Lord Amherst was on the usual tour in the Upper 
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Provinces, the King deputed his favourite son to arrange for 
an interview, and, the ceremonials of the meeting being pre- 
viously satisfactorily arranged, the meeting took place, and 
this was on a footing of equality. Such a relaxation was 
made by the King both on the grounds of apprehension and 
hope. The King later asserted that he conceded to the above 
forms of the ceremonial of the meeting under the apprehen- 
sion of injurious consequences. The King thought that his 
previous refusal to meet Lord Moira on a footing of equality 
had induced His Lordship to instigate the King of Oudh to 
assume the kingly dignity much to his chagrin. He had also 
hoped that by conceding to the demands of Lord Amherst he 
would be given to realize his desires, in which hope he was 
totally disappointed. Besides acquainting His Lordship with 
his claims and grievances verbally, the King took occasion to 
submit a Paper of Requests embodying these. The King 
was not only solicitous of a compliance on the part of the 
Government with the terms of what he called the engagement 
entered into with his father in May, 1805, but was further 
desirous of having other requests being granted. This con- 
cerned his dignity and emoluments, most of which .were 
old ones. 

The Paper was forwarded to the Resident at Delhi and 

he was asked to submit his senliments about it. Sir Charles 

« 

Metcalfe was then the Resident at Delhi, and he, having had 
no sympathy with these so-called pretensions of the King, 
recommended their rejection in most cases. He at the 
outset held that the communication of May, 1805, was never 
an engagement positively binding the Government as to its 
future conduct, for it contained the mere intentions of the 
Government at that time. It was not deemed binding 
for the shortest period, and it was scarcely written before 
it was virtually annulled. Moreover, whatever might have 
been the intention of Government in 1805, it was superseded 
by the resolution of 1809, which was the final decision of the 
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Government on the matter. So he naturally thought that this 
precluded the King from attaining the main object of his 
desire, viz., the augmentation of his stipend. The Govern- 
ment accepted Metcalfe’s views in toto on the main point of 
the petition, and rejected it. Thus his hopes were again 
frustrated after so much bolstering. 

But before the receipt of the disappointing resolution of 
the Government, the King was preparing to send a depu- 
tation to England, should his petition fail here. And shortly 
after his receipt of the resolution of the Government, he 
appointed Rammohan his envoy and sent a sunnud of appoint- 
ment to him together with copies of papers bearing on his 
case. Rammohan's appointment marked an important event 
in the history of the Royal Affairs of Delhi. That the 
nomination did great credit to the discernment and liberality 
of the Shah ‘and his advisers, and that their trust and confi- 
dence were in no way misplaced, cannot be gainsaid in 
fact. Rammohan was asked to draw a petition in Persian, as 
‘well as in English, which he did, and on its being approved 
by the King, this was forwarded to England in advance. 
A copy of it was also sent to the Government of India. On 
this occasion Rammohan was conferred the title of “ Raja ” 
by His Majesty, for the recognition of which, as also of that 
of his embassy, the Government was applied to, though both 
of these requests were refused. But Rammohan was not 
sorry for it ; he was rather elated with the hope that the 
chance of success of his mission might rather be improved 
by being thus divested of all public character. 

The Government in their reply to the petition of the 
King asked the Resident at Delhi to inform His Majesty that 
they were surprised at what they called the unmeasured and 
unfounded accusation against the Company of having violated 
its engagements with the Royal family. They w'ere also 
n:uch annoyed at the rather novel procedure of sending 
an envoy to England, though at the same time they 
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were careful to inform His Majesty that they were not 

in the least offended by his sending an envoy to 

England, and was anxious to know if Rammohan had 
really been so appointed. The. King, of course, replied 
in the affirmative, and took opportunity to add that 

extreme necessity alone had compelled him to adopt this 
course. 

The King’s petition consisted of two points : aug* 

mentation of his stipend, and recognition of his superiority. 
The first claim was supported by elaborate arguments, 
but the second one, though not less important, was 
not done so. The claim to the augmentation of stipend 
was practically based on the same grounds as that 

advanced in the Paper of Requests submitted to Lord 
Amherst. The King was basing his claim on the terms 
of the communication of Lord Wellesley in May, 1805, 
which he held to be a mutual contract and according 

to the first clause of which he was entitled to the 

whole gross revenue of the mahals originally assigned, 
which at this time amounted to about thirty lakhs of 
rupees a year. The promise of the Government 
being expressive of the mutual obligations of the 

contracting parties, non-cojnpliance with such a claim 
was clearly a violation or evasion of one of its most 
important terms. The Government in their communica- 
tion, referred to above, admitted that the original inten- 
tion was to assign certain mahals to the west of the 
Jumna for the support of the Emperor and his family, but 
at the same time asserted that the plan was never 
carried completely into effect for unavoidable reasons. 
But the King contended that this plea was untenable. 
He asserted that when the revenues of the assigned 
territories did not exceed the minimum of the Royal 
stipends, the Royal mutsuddies were allowed to 
attend at the ^halsa according to one of the terms of 
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the above engagement, to report the amounts of receipts 
and disbursments to his late father ; but when those 
revenues materially exceeded the minimum, it was found 
inconvenient by the Government to carry the plan 
completely into effect, and the mulsucldies were asked 
to withdraw. Moreover, the recognition of his claim to 
the revenues of the mahals was distinct- 

ly made in several of the Company’s Regulations relat- 
ing to the settlement, &c. of the ceded and conquered 
provinces, some of which were still extant, thus prov- 
ing that the plan was carried completely into effect for 
a series of years. The Government asserted that what- 
ever might have been their former intentions, the resolu- 
tion adopted by Lord Minto in 1809 superseded them, and 
this was the final decision of the authorities. But the King 
refuted it by holding that it was null and void on the ground 
of its being unilaterah Furthermore, wliat was claimed by 
the Government as a substantial increase to his stipend was 
really a paltry sum without having the slightest reference to 
the improved revenues of the l^halsa lands. 

These were in short the grounds of the King's claim to 
the augmentation of his stipend. The Government did not 
reply to these, as they adhered Jto their previous decision. 

After reaching England on the 8th April, 1831, Ram- 
mohan presented the King’s petition both to the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, it has been said that 
both his title and embassy were recognised by His Majesty’s 
ministers in England. The Court of Directors also was 
compelled to consider his case. Negotiations on the subject 
went on for some time, and the authorities being then very 
busy with important political matters like the Reform Bill 
and the renewal of the Company’s Charter, no decision 
could be come to before a considerable period of time. The 
decision of the Court was communicated to the Governor- 
General-in-Council on the 13th February, 1833. In a short 
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communication the Court wrote to say : “ It is not our inten- 
tion nor do we deem it at present necessary to enter into a 
discussion of the various points that have arisen out of the 
agitation of this question, being p>ersuaded for their tendency 
rather to embarrass and impede, than to facilitate a sound 
and satisfactory decision.*’ They were agreeable to grant 
an increase of three lakhs of rupees per annum, provided 
the King of Delhi was prepared to receive it in full satisfac- 
tion of all his claims on the Government. As regards 
the mode of its distribution, it was left to the discretion of 
the Governor-General-in-Council. But regarding the other 
point at issue, viz., on the question of the change of the 
form of the epistolary Intercourse, the Court remained 
silent. 

The success of Rammohan, even though partial, was 
rather an unprecedented one, and created quite a sensation 
in the Royal Courts in India. Being encouraged by his 
success there was a rage for sending ambassadors to England 
on the part of Native Princes. 

However, the above decision of the Court being communi- 
cated to the King at first failed to receive In’s approbation. 
His Majesty was expecting some thing of a different and 
higher nature through the exertions of Rammohan. This 
was taken as the King’s refusal to accept the offer, and 
communicated to the Court accordingly. In the meantime 
the King was in receipt of Rammohan’s letter in which he 
asked the King not to accept anything that was offered. He 
was not satisfied with the Court’s decision and was intending 
to bring the matter before the Parliament. But unfortunately 
he died, much to the detriment of the interests and hopes of 
the King. 

The King being now heavily pressed by debts, and all 
hopes being gone, was compelled to acquiesce in the 
terms of the Court and to communicate his acceptance of the 
offer, and he was only desirous that it be niade available 
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from the date when the intention of Government was made 
known to him. But this could not be done by the Govern- 
ment without reference to the Court. 

In the meantime, after the King had intimated his un- 
qualified acceptance of the offer, and had executed a Razee- 
nama renouncing all his future claims on the Government., 
he was asked to furnish a list of the names of the members 
of his family to whom he was desirous that the increase should 
be distributed. Among others, the King naturally submitted 
the names of the two sons of Raja Rammohan Roy, as being 
entitled to a share of the grant, according to his contract with 
him. But the Government refused to accept the King’s list 
and submitted one of their own, in which it was found that 
even the King himself was not to have a single pice, not to 
speak of others. This disgusted the King so much that he 
refused to accept the increase and asked for the return of the 
Razeenama. 1 hus the matter remained where it was. The 
King died shortly afterwards and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Bahadur Shah. 

Bahadur Shah had not long succeeded to the throne before 
he’put forward his claim to the increase of the Royal stipend 
which had been promised to his late father. The Govern- 
ment was, of course, willing to comply with it, but not before 
Bahadur Shah had executed «a Razeenama similar to that 
done by his father. But Bahadur Shah would not consent to 
it. This was taken to be his refusal to accept the offer, and 
the Court was informed accordingly. Being baffled here, the 
King made up his mind to send a deputation to 
England that he might obtain the objects of his desire without 
any embarrassing restrictions or conditions. Mr. George 
Thompson, an Englishman of great repute and philanthropic 
inclination, had come to India at that time. He was imme- 
diately approached and appointed his envoy to England. He 
was also conferred a title, and on Mr. Thompson’s applying 
to Government, both his title and embassy were recognised 
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• by the authorities. The authorities seemed to have grown 
wiser since their refusal to recognise the title and embassy of 
Rammohan. 

Mr. Thompson sailed for England towards the end of 
1843. The claims and grievances of the King had previous- 
ly been communicated to the Government in a Paper of 
Requests, which was forwarded to England in due course. 
On reaching England, Mr. Thompson presented his petition 
both to the Court of Directors and the Board of Control. But 
they refused to recognise his embassy. The Court’s reply to 
the Paper of Requests of the King was communicated to the 
Governor-General-in-Council, and most of his represen- 
tations were rejected. The Court observed that the King 
was receiving in their full extent the claims for the prosecution 
of which Raja Rammohan was deputed to England by his 
late father, and their decision being once made, there cannot 
be any going back on it, though, of course, they were ready 
to make some relaxation in some of its terms and conditions. 
But this failed to give satisfaction to the King’s mind, and the 
matter remained as unsettled as before. 

It may be said that the long frustration of hopes- of 
the King and his family had some important share in the 
workings of (heir mind which must have induced them to join 
the mutineers in 1 857 . This had a very tragic end for the 
dynasty of the illustrious Taimur and this episode thus 
facilitated the accomplishment of the long-felt desire of the 
British Government for the abolition of the legal fiction of 
the Delhi Empire. 
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TWO BROTHERS OF SA’ADAT ALL 
NAWAB OF OUDH 

(Based on unpublished English records) 

Dr. Kaukinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D. 

Patna College 

Recently 1 discovered a few English letters in some files 
of unpublished records, so long preserved in the office of the 
District Judge of Patna and now stored in the library of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, which supply us with 
some interesting details regarding the relations of Sa’adat ‘ Ali 
with his two brothers, Shahamat ‘Ali (alias Mirza Mangly) 
and Mirzi Mendoo (Mendho). 

Sa’sdat ‘Ali, one of the several sons of Nawab Suja- 
ud'daulah of Oudh, was raised to the masnad of Oudh by 
Sir John Shore in 1797 ; and on the 21st January, 1798, he 
entered into a treaty with the Company, which made him 
virtually dependent on the latter for all practical purposes. 
But' the evils of maladministration in Oudh were aggravated 
rather than mitigated by this arrangement. There are 
differences of opinion with regard to Sa’adat ‘All’s capacity 
for administration. A modern English writer remarks that 
“ he was as incompetent as he was inconsistent ; at one 
time crying for protection against his own troops, at another 
refusing to disband them " But Prinsep remarked in 1825 
that Sa’adat ‘All “ was a man of considerable ability, and, 
naturally, not illiberal in disposition ; but from dwelling on 


1 Cambridge Hhtory of India, VoL V, p. 351. 
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his own and his brother Asufoo Doula’s (Asaf-ud-daulah’s) 
misfortunes, all owing, as it seems to him, to the want of 
ready money, he had become latterly extremely greedy and 
parsimonious.”^ According to Rev. Reginald Heber, Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, who journeyed from Calcutta to 
Bombay in 1824-25, Sa’adat ‘Ali was “a man of talents 
and acquirements, fond of business and well qualified for 
it, but in his later days addicted to drunkenness...”^ 
Sir Henry Lawrence observed in 1845 that he was 
‘‘ in advance of the Bengal Government of the day on 
revenue arrangement” and that he was ‘‘according to all 
reports, an extremely able, and naturally, by no means an 
ill-disposed man. Learned, intelligent, and studious, he 
was one of the few rulers of Oude, who have been perso- 
nally capable of managing their country, and yet, practically, 
he was more meddled with, than even his silly predecessor, 
and very much more so than the silliest of his successors.”"' 
Sir Henry Lawrence believed that Sa’adat ‘All’s ‘‘malad- 
ministration was mainly attributable to English interference, 
to the resentment he felt for his own wrongs, and the bitter- 
ness of soul with which he must have received all advice 
from his oppressors, no less than to the impunity with which 
they enabled him to play the tyrant.” ’ John William Kaye, 
relying evidently on the authority of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
wrote in 1870 that ‘‘if there was, at any time, hope for Oude, 
under purely native administration, it was during the wuzeer- 
ship of Saadut Ali, for he was not a bad man, and he 
appears to have had rather enlightened views with respect to 
some important administrative questions. ” 

Henry T. Prinsep, History oj\ the Political and Military Transactions in India, 
Vol. I. p. 217. 

^ Reginald Heber, Narrative of a' Journey through the Upper Provinces of India 
from Calcutta to Bombay, Vol. II, p. 77. 

Calcutta Review, Vol. Ill, pp. 384-85. 

* Ibid., p. 413. 

John William Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War in India, Vol. I, p. 1 18, 
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Be that as it may, there is no doubt that Sa’adat *AIf 
was confronted with numerous odds, which were to a 
great extent responsible for the growing administrative abuses 
and scandals in the Oudh Kingdom- One of these was the 
court-intrigues, which had become traditional in the history 
of the different Kingdoms of India since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, in Oudh paurticularly after the death of 
its able Nawab, Shuja-ud-daulah, in 1775 A.D. Shahimat 
‘Ah and Mirza Mendoo, two other sons of Shuja-ud-daulah, 
could not reconcile themselves to the rule of Sa’adat *Ali, 
and his relations with them were consequently far from 
friendly. Some of their hostile acts highly incensed the 
Nawab against them and led to their expulsion from his 
dominions towards the end of 1807 A.D. 

Both Shahamat ‘Ali and Mirza Mendoo thereupon solici- 
ted the protection of the Company’s Government and were 
permitted by the latter, for reasons not stated in any record 
studied by me, to reside at Patna, which had then become a 
refuge also for some other exiles from the Oudh Court.’ 
The Company's Government instructed its Resident at 
Lucknow “to employ his utmost endeavours for the purpose 
of mitigating His Excellency’s resentment’’ against his 
brothers aind persuaded the |Viawab of Oudh to grant them 
stipends from his treasury for their maintenance, through 
the British Resident at Lucknow ^ and the Collector of 
Bihar.'^ They were required to acknowledge the receipt of 
the stipend in a form bearing the name of the Nawab- W^lr 
and signifying his authority over them. The Company’s 
Government instructed H. Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, in 
February, 1808, to manifest towards them “proper mark of 
respect and attention” and to assist them in procuring 


^ JhSo Lsl, Bsluk R£m, and wivea and children of Wszir *All. Vide my paper on 
Raieh JhaoUlof the Oudh Court in J.B.O.R., Vol. XXIII. 1937. Part IV. 

* John Coilinfr ; Captain Bailiie; Captain Raper acting, 1617; R. Strachey. 

^ A. Cockburn ; Wigram Money, « 
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proper residence. Their relations and servants were not 
to be “exempted from the jurisdiction of the Courts;” but 
so far as they themselves were concerned, the Magistrate of 
Patna was required to refer all cases in which they might be 
involved to the Government in Calcutta and to suspend 
necessary processes against them until Ixe had “received a 
reply to that reference.” 

Both the brothers were kept at l^atna under the close 
supervision and control of the local Magistrate, and they 
could not move to any other place according to their personal 
desire. Thus when Mirza Mendoo expressed a wish to 
proceed to Calcutta, j. Moncklcn, Persian Secretary to 
the Government, informed him and the Magistrate of Patna 
on the 3 1st January, 1803, that tire Government could not 
sanction this step without the consent of the Nawab of Oudh, 
who was not likely to grant it to a “brother at whose conduct 
the Vizier had taken umbrage an :i whom His Excellency had 
banislied from his dominions.” Taking into consideration 
the fact that Mirza Mendoo then derived his “means of 
support” from the Nawab , Monckton suggested to 
him “the propriety of his studiously avoiding any measure 
"which may not be agreeable to his brother.” 

It is clear from the correspondence of Shahamat ‘Alt and 
Mirza Mendoo with the Company’s Government that they 
were far from contented with their position at Patna. Being 
inclined not to express any obligation to Sa’adat *Ali, Mirza 
Mendoo protested against acknowledging the receipt of 
stipend in a form which indicated that it was actually drawn 
from the treasury of the OuUh Government through the 
British Resident at Lucknow and the Collector of Bihar. He 
suggested the use of a form, from which the name of the 
Nawab of Oudh would be omitted and which would only 
show that the stipend was obtained from the British Govern- 
ment through the Collector of Bihar. But the Nawab of 
Oudh insisted on the use of the first kind of form of receipt. 
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and the Governor-General-in-Council considered Mirza 
Mendoo’s objection to it to be unjust and “entirely frivolous.’’ 
N, B. Eldmonstone, Secretary to the Government, ins- 
tructed A. Cockburn, Collector of Bihar, on the 18th 
July, 1808, to require Mirza Mendoo “to grant his receipt in 
duplicate in the form... received from the Resident at 
Lucknow and if he should again object’’ the Collector would 
signify to him that he had “received orders of the Govern- 
ment to withhold payment of the stipend and... will withhold 
it accordingly.” He also wrote to H. I^ouglas on the 
same date to prevail upon Mirza Mendoo ‘ ‘without further 
objection to grant the receipt on the prescribed form . ’ ’ Mirza 
Mendoo was at the same time asked to comply with the 
“wishes of His Excellency the Vizier with regard to the form 
of the receipt, which His Excellency had undoubted right to 
prescribe as the stipend is paid from his treasury” and was 
informed that there was “nothing in the form inconsistent 
with his rank or situation or former usage.” 

Shahamat ‘Ali too was required to sign the prescribed 
form of receipt like Mirza Mendoo. It is known from a letter 
of N. B. Edmonstone, Secretary to the Government, to 
H. Douglas, dated the 12th September, 1808, that his 
requests for the regular payment of his stipend received 
favourable attention of the Company’s Government. 
N. B. Edmonstone wrote to Captain j. Baillie, Resident at 
Lucknow, on the 12th September, 1808 : — 

“Repeated applications having been received from the 
Nabob Shahamut Alii Khan since his arrival at Patna for the 
regular payment of his pension I am rhrected to desire that 
you will bring that subject under the notice of His Excellency 
the Vizier at a convenient Season and endeavour to 
obtain his acquiescence in an arrangement by which he 
may receive the regular payment of it in future together 
with the discharge of the arrears now due. It occurs 
to his Lordship in Council that the most convenient 
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method will be that which has been adopted in the case 
of Mirza Mendoo but previously to issuing any orders on 
this point to the officers of the Government at Patna, it is 
His Lordship’s wish that the inclination of the Vizier shall 
be consulted. 

You will be pleased to communicate to Mr. Douglas, 
the Magistrate of Patna, the Terms of the agreement which 
may be made in concurrence with His Excellency the 
Vizier that he may be able to satisfy Shahamut Alii Khan’s 
mind. 

. On the receipt of your reply to this letter the necessary 
orders will be issued for carrying into effect the plan that 
may be determined on.” 

Captain Baillie informed him, in reply to this letter, 
on the 26th of the same month, that there was “ no objec- 
tion whatsoever on the part of His Excellency the Vizier 
to the adoption of the same arrangement regarding the 
payment of the Pen,sion which has been adopted in the 
case of Mirza Mendoo and that His Excellency is prepared 
to , liquidate the arrears of both the persons and to pay 
them regularly in future on the condition of procuring his 
Isrothers’ receipt for the amount on the prescribed form.” 

Sa’adat ‘ Ali died on the 1 1th July, 1814,'" and his eldest 
son Ghazi-ud-din Hyder was soon declared Nawab. We 
find from certain letters that Shahamat ‘ Ali and Mirza 
Mendoo then tried to conciliate the new Nawab. Early in 
April, 1816, they sent letters to him through Thomas 
Campbell Robertson, acting Magistrate of Patna, and his 
answers to these were duly returned to them by R. Strachey, 
Resident at L.ucknow, on the 16th of the same month. 
Two swords and two petarahs (leather-boxes) were sent at 
the same time by the Nawab for the ‘ Meerzas.’ They also 
sent nazars to him in Calcutta gold mohars, on suitable 


Pnniepi op. ui., VoK I, p. 222. 
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occasions “ such as the Iduzzoha,” with the permission of 
the Company’s Government and through their Resident, 
who had sometimes difficulties in exchanging these coins 
as Calcutta gold mohars were not current at Xucknow.” 
They received in return khelats, shool^as and other costly 
presents, which were forwarded to them through the 
Resident at Lucknow and the Magistrate of Patna. 

But still the control of the Company over them was not 
relaxed in the least, though in some cases the Company 
did not hesitate to comply with their requests. In December, 
1818, Shahamat ‘Ah sent a letter, through his Val^il Maulavi 
Muhammad Akbar, to the Governor-General intimating to 
him his desire, “as he had often done before for change 
of climate, to repair to Benares from Patna ’ to see his 
“ beloved children “ who had been “ married to the Sirs 
of the Nawab Shumsoo Dowlah (Brother of the Naocb 
Vizier)’’ and soliciting His Excellency's favour to grrmt 
him “ once for all a general notification” in this matter 
through the Magistrate of Patna, as “ constant notification 
of these journeys especially to His Excellency the Governor 
General ’ caused much inconvenience and undue delay. 
In compliance with his request, the Persian Secretary to 
the Government informed the Magistrate of Patna on the 4th 

March, 1819, .'..on any future occasion of 

Shuhaumut Alii Khaun's intimating to you his intention of 
visiting Benares you will be pleased to make the necessary 
communication to the Agent to the Governor General at 
that station reporting the circumstance to me for the informa- 
tion of His Lordship in Council.” He wrote to Shahamat 


from R Sfracliey, Resident at Lucknow, to T. C. Robertson, Selins 
MAgitlrate of Patna, dated the ISlh September, 1816. 

Letters from the Acting Resident at Lucknow to W. H. Tippet, Magistrate 
of Patna, dated the Ist April and 3th April, 1817 ; and letters from J. Monckton, 
Resident at Lucknow, to W. H. Tippet, dated the 1 8th June, 1818, 8th April, 
1819 and 27th January, 1820. 
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‘Ali ako on the same day to the following effect : — “ As it 
must ever he a source of real satisfaction to me to promote 
your wishes « 1 have great pleasure in informing you that 
His Excellency the Governor General in Council has been 
ple 2 »ed to comply with your request and that in future it 
will be necessary only that you give previous intimation of 
your intention to the Magistrc-te of Patna, who has been 
desired to make the requisite communication to the Agent 
at Benares.” 


203-12909 
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THE HYDER^NAMA ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
HYDER ALI 

Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) 

Myaore University 

The Hyder-Nama is an unpublished historical manuscript 
in Kannada, the author of which is not definitely mentioned 
in it. The original manuscript, a copy of which is in the 
possession of the Mysore Archaeological Department, was 
obtained from a descendant of Nallappa, a Brahmin, who 
was an officer of repute in the court of Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
111 in the middle of the last century. One of his ancestors, 
also Nallappa by name, is said to have been in the service of 
Hyder as a mutsaddi or clerk and to have produced tfie 
work. The internal evidence cleeirly indicates that it was 
written by a contemporary > Hindu officer in the immediate 
service of Hyder. 

Another copy of the manuscript which is in the Mysore 
Palace contains the date Krodhi samvatsara, Ashadha luddha 
1 1 , Tuesday, corresponding to 29th June, 1 784. Hyder 
died on 7th December, 1782, and the period of 18 months 
since his death appears to have been taken by the author for 
prepeuring the biography of his patron. 

The chronicle describes the Durbar of Hyder Ali. But 
it also contains a detailed account of Hyder’s rise to 
power and of the events of his life ye 2 ir by year until ^ hit 

death- 
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The author is a reliable historian, well-informed, frank 
and trustworthy . He admired or condemned his hero 
according as Hyder deserved praise or condemnation. 
Hyder’ s heroism, patriotism, diplomacy and generalship are 
well spoken of, while his failures and personal weaknesses 
are equally criticised. The manuscript is thus important as a 
corrective to the several existing accounts of Hyder’s life, A 
detailed study proves that it is the most valuable account of 
Hyder written by any of his contemporaries. 

A brief review of the manuscript was published in the 
Mysore Archaeological Report for 1930. By way of illus- 
trating its value, passages from the manuscript which 
pertain to the administration of the Mysore Kingdom 
during the time of Hyder arc now extracted and translated. 


Extent oj the Kingdom oj Mysore 

The kingdom of Mysore before Hyder’s usurpation 
included about 1 07 groups of towns and villages, of which 
1 1 belonged to Seringapatam Kasaba, 29 were below the 
ghats and the remaining 78 were ‘ gadis ’ or frontier posts. 
Besides towns and villages there were also some forts and 
102 * abhaya-gadis,’ The entire territory thus comprised 
of the major parts of the modern districts of Mysore, Hassan, 
Kadur, Tumkur, Bangalore, Salem, Coimbatore and Madura 
up to Dindigul. A classified list of the places mentioned 
in the Hyder-Nama is given in the Mysore Archaeological 
Report for 1930. 

The territory added by Hyder to this kingdom was, 
indeed, very vast and was acquired mostly by conquest. 
About 227 places in all are mentioned in the manuscript, 
besides 43 tributary districts. A list of these is given in 
the Mysore Archaeological Report for 1930. At the time 

Hyder’s death the kingdom extended up to the Krishna 
in the north and Ramesvaram in the south and over an area 
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with a radius of 40 gaoudas (leagues) or 480 miles from 
Seringapatam. 

Revenue 

The revenue of the State of Mysore during the time of 
the Wadiyars amounted only to about 40 lakhs of varahas. 
Hyder increeised the yield of the original area by about 70 
lakhs, thus bringing the total to as much as one crore and 
ten lakhs of varahas per year. 

Hyder’s wide conquests further increased the revenue to 
a fabulous sum. The capture of Arcot and other places 
during the Second Mysore War yielded a revenue of one 
crore of varahas. The conquest of Calicut (Malabar), 
Kodiyala (South Caneira), Gadwal (Raichur), Nellore, Sarva- 
palli, Mylapore, the districts neighbouring on Madras and 
other places up to Ramesvaram (Ramnad) yielded an income 
of two crores and ten lakhs of varahas. A sum of 20 
lakhs of varahas was being realised as tribute from the 
Pallegars, 

Besides the above, Hyder used to come upon treasures 
hoarded in the past in the kingdom. The income derived 
from this source amounted from 2 to 5 lakhs of varahas every 
year. From some of the provinces Hyder used to get an 
income of 10 to 20 lakhs at a time.^ 

A dministration 

The work of administration was carried on by several 
departments. About 1 1 1 departments are enumerated in 
Hyder~Nama, though their respective functions are not 
mentioned. The names of some of them indicate that they 
were borrowed from the Maratha and Mughul systems. 

^ At six rupees a varahot the total revenue could thus be computed at twenty 
crores of rupees, which must have been a huge sum when rice was selling at 80 
Mysorean seers per rupee. The total income of the Mysore State now is 3] crores of 


rupees. 
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Mostly, however, they appear to be Hindu and may have 
been existing for long in Mysore. 

Hyder appears to have aimed, as far as possible, at 
continuing the time-honoured system of administration and 
levy of taxes. But some of the taxes like the Mari-katte,^ 
Iralu-tappina ierige and Bala-derige were unfair. The 
shanbhogues and shirastedars accused persons of false crimes 
and exacted from them the Mari-\atie and Iralu-tappina 
terige. The Bala-derige was the tax levied on cattle imported 
from abroad. Hyder abolished these taxes. 

Half of the total revenue of the sarvamanya gifts attached 
to temples, agrahars, puravargas, etc., was in practice being 
appropriated by Government. Though Hyder allowed the 
practice to continue for some time, he finally put an end to 
it and completely made over to the owners of the inam gifts, 
the usual full benefit of the devamanya, bhalamanya, 
agrahar, pwavarga, jakir, jogi and dasari manyas. 

The Ursus constituting the ruling community related to 
the Maharaja were respected and given, according to their 
rahk, maintenance-allowances in the shape of permanent 
^grants of villages yielding revenues variously from 30 to 1 000 
varahas. They were also given permanent houses to dwell 
in and their rights were zealously guarded during the life- 
time of Hyder. 

Trade and Commerce 

Factories were established for purposes of trade in 
Muscat and many other places. Ambassadors were being 
sent as far as Rome and articles of merchandise were sent to 
all the provinces. 

Weights and measures like the seer, kolaga. kbanduga, 
etc., which were in vogue during the time of Chikkadevaraja 
Wadiyar were continued. In the countries newly conquered 
the old systems generally continued without much change. 
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But only in Nagar the Hyderi seals and varahas were 
introduced. 

Public Wor^s 

The Darya-daulat and the Lal-bagh were the two royal 
palaces that Hyder constructed in Seringapatam. Similar 
retreats and buildings were also constructed at Bangalore. 
The gardens were planted with special flower and fruit 
bearing trees imported from such distant places like Delhi, 
Lahore, Multan, Kabul, Kandahar, Kashmir, etc. It is 
said that the plants were nourished by milk, butter-milk 
and tender cocoanuts. 

Architects of repute were also invited from abroad 
and engaged on building the Mahals in the gardens at 
Seringapatam and Bangalore. A grand bazar-town named 
the Ganjam Sahr was opened up in Seringapatam between 
the two branches of the Kaveri. The forts were strength- 
ened at Seringapatam, Bangalore, Gulti, Chitaldrug, Bellary, 
Maddagiri, Chennarayadurga, Penugonda, Nagar and other 
places. In Saka 1696 (1774 A.D.) the house of Kadim 
Uddin at Seringapatam caught fire. Many buildings 
including a portion of the temple of Ranganath were, 
destroyed. But Hyder rebuilt the temple within so short 
a period as one month. * 

Hyder and the Raja 

As long as Chikka Krishnaraja Wadiyar was alive, the 
‘ Kartar ' of Seringapatam was allowed to enjoy territory 
yielding a revenue of 3 lakhs of Varahas.^ Later, during 
the time of the king’s two sons and that of Chamaraja 
Wadiyar, the revenues of Yelandur, Hullahalli, Mangala, 
Mugur and other places were made over to meet the 
expenses of the Kartar' s family, though the administration 

1 It is inter(?stin8 to note that the Maharaja's civil list was already a feature of 
Mysore hnances and that it amounted in value to about 18 lakhs of rupees. 
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of the places was carried on by Hyder himself. In addition 
to the revenue of one lakh of Varahas obtained from the 
above-mentioned places, all the articles required for the 
use of the king’s two stores, the chavadi of Seringapatam, 
henne~ch3Vadi, the hay-stack, the palace dairy farms, and 
the ashtagramas belonging to Seringapatam and Mysore, 
were given over at the requisition of the Kartars Paru- 
pattegar, Virapathiah. 

The usual celebrations, charities, etc., in connection 
with the Navaratri festivities were allowed to continue as far 
as possible. The piper played at the respective Palaces of 
Hyder and the Kartar on the first and last days. But 
on other days Hyder and the Kartar had seats of equal status. 
Fruits, flowers, garments, etc., were sent as presents to the 
Kartar who was held in esteem by Hyder. 

Hyder and Karachuri Nanjaraj 

For the expenses of the family of Karachuri NanjarSja, 
Hyder set apart some territory in the Kajale and other talul^s 
yielding a revenue of 60,000 varahas. He also arranged 
for the supply of the necessary things to the store of Nan- 
jaraja. 

Off and on, fruits and flowers were being sent to him. 
Hyder too used to visit him occasionally and discuss the 
marriage of Nanjaraja’s son. Though Nanjaraja often 
spoke ill of Hyder, Hyder kept calm, and yet took care to 
see that his letters were not despatched to outside 
places. 

After Nanjaraja’s death, Kajale and other places were 
confiscated, Hyder providing, however, for the expenses 
of the family during the year Jaya. 
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APPENDIX A 

Extent of Kingdom before Hyder's Usurpation 

I / villages (departments) in Seringapatam Kasaba — Se- 
ringapatam chavadi ; Seringapatam Hobli Ashtagrama ; 
Mysore Hobli Ashtagrama ; Sunkada-chavadi ; Pommana- 
chavadi ; chavadi of the temple ; Todaya-baduku ; Hullu- 
mede chavadi ; Hogesoppina-chavadi ; Marikatte-baduku ; 
Panyada angadi ; 

78 Gadies (towns and villages ) — Ummatturu ; Hullalli ; 
Mangaia ; Yalavanduru ; Kottagala ; Sosale ; Nanjangud ; 
Haradanahalli ; Kabbinada-chavadi ; Kanike-chavadi ; Bala- 
derige-chavadi ; Benne-chavadi ; Gandhada-karkhane ; Udda- 
buru ; Honganuru ; Muguru ; Kollegala ; Talakadu ; Tayu- 
ru ; Kalale ; Terakanambi ; Hutari-durga ; Arkalagudi ; 
Konanuru ; Hosaholalu ; Periapatna ; Salagrama ; Katte- 
malavadi ; Kikkeri; Yedatore-tippuru ; Garudanagiri ; 
Kerc'godu ; Honnavalli ; Chiganayakanahalli ; Kaduru ; 
Vastare ; Maharajandurga ; Haranahalli ; Hosuru ; Haroh£(lli; 
Kanikaranahalli ; Madduru ; Bengaluru ; Bhairavana-durga ; 
Nijagallu-suragiri ; Chennarayadurga ; Devarayadurga ; Heb-J 
buru; Nagamangala ; Midigesi; Siriyuru ; Melagote; 
Chennarayapatna ; Sakkare-patna ; Banavara ; Turuvekere ; 
Kandikere; Beluru ; Chikkamagaluru ; Hasana ; Nuggeehalli ; 
Denkanikote ; Ramagiri ; Malavalli ; Chennapattana ; Nelavan- 
gala ; Makali-durga ; Maddagiri ; Kadama ; Tumakuru ; 
Kunigalu ; Belluru ; Dayavandanahalli. 

29 in the South — Danayakana-koie ; Perandore ; Karuru ; 
Paramati ; Koyammatturu ; Tangya ; Vijayamangala ; Sankha- 
giri ; Salya ; Erode ; Chakragiri ; Syadamangala ; Chevuru ; 
Votaguli; Kaveripura; Anantagiri; Dharmapuri; Kengere- 
kote ; Karamuru-chitrachavadi ; Dharapura ; Namakallu; 
Landutu; Chenjeri; Satyamangala; Kaveri-pattna ; Penna* 
gara ; Viravadradurga ; Muruchavadi ; Dindugallu. 
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102 ‘afefiaya-gadis’— Sulagiri ; Ratnagiri ; Magadi; Singa- 
nalluru ; Ankusagiri ; Vamaluru; Budihalu. 


APPENDIX B 

Hyder's Additions 

Doddaballapura ; Anekallu ; Mula-bagalu ; Hoskote ; 1 2 in 
Bara-mahalu ; Javadipalya ; Kallavi ; Matluru ; Kathora-gad ; 
Jadadevu ; Vanambadi ; Tirupatturu; Singara-pete ; Gagana- 
gad; Sudarsana-gad ; Maharaja - gad ; Krishna-giri ; Pava- 
vanagad ; 21 in Gutti Taluk; Haveli ; Kadamri ; Yadaki; 
Vemala-padu ; Singanamala ; Maddikere ; Munimadagu ; 
Konakondla ; Peramali ; Uyalavadi-gangapatia ; Hampe ; 
Yara-Titnmanayana-charru ; Chikkaballapura ; Bagaluru ; 
Kolara ; Rayakote ; Dodasirya; Madaka-sirya ; Penagonde ; 
Korikonde; Ratnagiri; Nidigallu ; Pagondu; Hanchati-durga ; 
Hunde-durga ; Hande-Anantapura ; Amaku ; Banaganapalli ; 
• Timmanayana-pyate ; Perasamala; Hanumania-gad; Kalasa- 
vadi-J'Jarasapura; Kenchana-gudda ; Nosanchala-Chalamala; 
Podatibandu ; Ramesvara ; Sonduru ; Hirihalu ; Hagalvadi ; 
Pamadi ; Tadapalri ;Nitturu-bogasandra ; Yallanuru; Nadima- 
doddi ; Pyavalli; Karuru; Kudatapi ; Channapalli. 

Nagara-kasaba ; Ikkerisagara ; Kavuiidurga; Sivamoggi, 
Bankipura ; Hole-honnuru; Mahadevapura-Sikaripura ; Uda- 
gani; Kumsi; Ayanuru ; Turugara honnali ; Ajjampura ; 
Araga ; Mandagadde ; Lakkuvalli ; Danivasa ; Anepattu 
Jadiyali ; Chandragutti ; Chennagiri ; Koratagere ; Harihara ; 
Basavapatna; Mattodu; Gubbi-Hosahalli, Palghat-clieri ; 
Nemmala-kote; Yellappa-nayakana-Hoskote ; Tarikere; 
Biliga ; Chavutara-bangala ; Dharavada ; Koppala ; Bhadara- 
bandu ; Gajendra-gad ; Badami ; Jali-halu ; Amina-gad ; 
Siratti-Lakshesvara ; Kodagupatakinadu Balele-nadu, etc. ; 
Ankole Kasabe Sivesvara; Bada ; Kadivara ; Dure. 

204 - 1290B 
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Anantapura; Mavinahole; Koppa ; Tavanandi; Soraba; 
Yedahalli ; Ballalarayadurga. 

Below ghats — Barakoru ; Kundapura ; Kusalapura; Kara- 
kala; Batakala ; Honnavara; Mangalura-kodiyala; Muda-bidire; 
Basavaraja-durga; Dariyabaha-daragada; Kolluru ; Kotesvara; 
Vuduma; Sankaranarayana ; Gokarna ; Subramhana ; Tan- 
gondi; Salugonda; Lala-gadi ; Nadimidodi ; Amarapura; 
Kalyana-durga ; Kotta-charuvu-Bukkapattna ; Changama- 
kote; Sante-Bidanuru. Bellari-Kasabe ; Kuragodi; Hoturu; 
Idavanakallu ; Dammuru; Havaligi; Uravakonde; Tekkala- 
kote ; Gadiganuru (9) 

Sude-kasaba ; Heruru ; Karuru ; Baluru; Isaluru : Hutta- 
khanda ; Bharatanahalli ; Sivalli ; Santapura ; Maligi; Betala; 
Mirji; Badanagodu; Mundagodu ; Nandi-katte Yellapura ; 
Totada-sime; Manjugunni ; Binnapura ; Menasi ; Sirasi ; 
Banavasi; Naganuru ; Sambrani; Ulive ; Kulenadu. 

Sadasivagada ; Sufe; Hallihalu; Chitradurga-kasaba; 
Nayakana-hatti ; Hosadurga; Monakalumuri ; Hiriyuru; 
Sannakki-baguru ; Davanagere; Ramagiri; Bilajodu ; Taluta ; 
Dodari ; Mayikone ; Ayyamangala ; Kadape ; Sidhavati ; 
Baddavela ; Parama-mila ; Chennuru ; Kamalapura ; Paidika- 
lava ; Duvoru ; Kamkam ; Dupada ; Maralna ; Donnipada ; 
Kottakota ; Idamakala ; Ganj-kota ; Chamalamadagu ; Koyila- 
kotla ; Vempali-nandi-mandala ; Sintakunta ; Malyala ; Kota- 
kola; Anaji. 

Guramkonda ; Haveli ; Pileragotukalava ; Gundlura- 
rachote ; Komarukalava; Madanapalli ; Malivendala ; Pedda- 
palyam ; Kottalapedavali Kalikote ; Daiinayanepalya ; 

Mohammed Alt s Provinces — Arcot, etc. 

Arcot'Kasaba ; Arani ; Timari; Chengamavu; Tirana- 
ipale; Tindivana Kaveripata ; Mahimandala ; Dhobigada; 
Chambaragada; Kailasa-gada; Gudiyata ; Satagada; Janji; 
Chetepatu ; Permakallu ; Tirapasuru; Tiruvakury; Tiratini ; 
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Tirakatamatuiu , Madhyarjuna j Mannaragudi j iCumbhakonaj 
Chidambara ; Kanchi ; Pulcheri; Toreyuru; Kalara; Karna- 
taka-gada; Pluru ; Chitturu. 

’ T ributary 

Karnulu ; Kaniyanuru; Savanuru ; Adavani ; Punganuru ; 
Chittevelu-matlevara ; Kanakagiri; Balla’'a 3 ryanuru-inanjiia- 
bada ; Rayadurga; Talacheri ; Kituru ; Kotakonde Kapatarala; 
Vandikone; Mogaralu; Ramara-Venkatagiri ; Narigunda ; 
Ammanayakana-palya; Golappanayaka-Palani ; Gopinayaka; 
Appajigauda ; Mille-Marangi ; Dambala; Kochchi ; Gadda- 
vala; Sunnakallu; Havanuru ; Anegondi ; CKaiakalu; Huli- 
kallu ; Haravanahalli ; Gummanayana-palya; Sarajapura ; 
Dudikonde; Narani-vana; Kalahasti ; Mekala-nayakana-palya; 
Dodda-Vada-Habbali ; Appenayaka-Maduru ; Virupaksha; 
Ghantamanayaka; Kannamedi. 

APPENDIX C 

* Various Departments worJ^ing under Hyder 

M*ahalata-kacheri-sime ; Bara-kacheri ; Baragiri-kacheri ; Ka- 
maratosha-khane; Khasa-poshaky ; Shutara-khane; Khabara- 
chi-khane; Imarata-khana-Garehatti ; Anche-kacheri ; Hasu- 
vina-karohatti; Modi-khane; Keiruvana-kacheri ; Ahasham- 
kacheri; Vardi-ettu; Dodda-ugrana ; Hullu-mede; Kanda- 
chara-kacheri ; 2 Savara-kacheri; Toshi-khane; Kapade- 
khane; Fila-khane; Gadl-khane; Topu-khane; Javahira- 
khane; Bennechavadi ; Yemme-karohatti; Dodda-bajaru; 
Chikka-bajaru; Kamati-kacheri; Bana-dara; Lambane; 
Chikka-ugrana; Shagirdu'pesha; etc., Brahmajia; harakare ; 
Kalla-bhantaru ; Belli-bhale ; Chopadara ; Jileba-dara; 
IChalaseru; Chati-deura ; Kalagada-kona; Bitte; Naphuri ; l^la- 
goja; Bhoya; Bhatangi; Sastris; Salantri; Taphe; Bagayata; 
Nankhata; Dhobi; Khijamata-gara; Cheli; Jakhambande ; 
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jodedavaru; Dhalayita; Jahasuda; Haseucabhale; Kempu- 
balekha ; Sabzura-dara ; Mahalu-dara ; Pakaleru ; Golandaja ; 
Habashi; Tagaru; Kutte; Taturi; Masalaji; Sarapha ; Joisaru; 
Vaidyaru; Nakaleiu; Jetti; Hammu-khana ; Gadiyara-Khana; 
Hajama; Chuvara-baradara; Gulatna ; Rana-vaidya; Taji- 
mulla; Munashi ; Vinekaru;- Sangitagaru; Nataka-sale; 
Gollara-hobali ; Vura-hobalimandi; Darji; Jinagara; Chitra- 
gztra; Nala-banda; Halala-kora; Julayi; Saravana; Gadikara; 
Bagavana-malika; Saranga-vale; Itivuliga; Hale-paika; 
Sarapha; Lohara: Bodayi; Sunnara; Sikalavanda; Bandi; 
Chaluka-savara; Charavedcura ; Mavata; Phulari ; Mutafara- 
kata. 
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RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION IN 

INDIA 

Mr. Ramesh Chandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. 

Islamia College, Calcutta 

{A bslract) 

Modern Indian History sufi^ering from too much political 
and administrative obsession. — Need of emphasis on socio- 
cultural forces. 

Reformation before 1 9th century sporadic — First true re- 
former, Raja Ram Mohan Roy ; the birth and the creed of 
the Brahmo Samaj ; The nationalism in Arya Samaj, its 
.irrational attitude towards the Vedas; Dayananda, a Hindu 
revivalist ; — The Prarthana Samaj in Bombay ; the reformed 
Parsi Religion; the Theosophical Society of Dr. Annie 
Besant in the South, its compromise with idolatry and 
caste; — Reformed Hinduism; Ramkrishna, Vivekananda. — 
Non-violence of Gandhi, a new force for social reform.- — 
Reformist movements in Islam ; the Ahmaddiya Sect in the 
Punjab; Sir Syed Ahmed, the Ram Mohan of Islam; the 
followers of Sir Syed. 

The results of this reformation — The rigours of caste 
softened ; the desire of the lower castes to be recorded as 
higher castes in the Census of 1931 ; inter-caste marria- 
ges — The awakening and liberation of Indian womenfolk ; 
abolition of purdah, early marriage, etc.; women in services 
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and political life — The depressed classes — the modification of 
the Communal Award — removal of their disabilities. 

Revival of Literature — Bengali, — Bankim, Tagore, Sarat 
Chatterji — Hindi — Lalu Lall, Harish Chandra, Siva Prasad — 
Urdu — Mir Aman, Maulavi Neu^ir Ahmed, Ratan Nath. 
Science — Bose, Ray, Raman. Indian Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture — the Bengal School ; the Bombay School ; 
Indian Music, its nature. The rapproachment between the 
East and the West — Indian cinematographic art. 

The result of this renaissance and reformation. Political 
consciousness — the Congress and the Muslim League — 
Communalism — moral duty of Great Britain. 
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SOME EARLY POST-MUTINY SCHEMES 
OF DECENTRALIZATION 

Dr. Bishweshwar Prasad, M.A., D.Litt. 

Allahabad VnicersiLy 

Before the Mutiny, centralisation was the underlying 
principle of the Government of India. But in actual practice, 
it was greatly tempered by the demands of the situation. 
The opposition of the Presidency Governments, the lack of 
knowledge in the Supreme Council about the details of 
administrative needs in the distant provinces, and the 
impracticability of maintaining a minute control on the local 
administration, all tended to an occasional relaxation of 
supreme authority. It is no exaggeration to say that 
, centralisation in its literal sense was never given an uninter- 
rupted trial. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that even 
the most sanguine optimist coflld not contemplate a prolonged 
establishment of that idea in India without apprehending an 
eventual breakdown. 

Soon after the Mutiny, it was found that centralisation 
had not been without serious difficulties and defects, the 
most important of which was the chronic state of conflict 
between the Government of India and the Presidency 
Gov^nments, leading to serious inconvenience in adminis- 
tration. The Local Governments felt that they were uri- 
necessarily repressed by the Supreme Government in *■ 
effort to do good to the people under their charge. e 
greatest resentment was against the financial control of the 
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Government of India which without tending to economy 
embittered the relations between the two. The Government 
of Bombay by “taking the bit between its teeth” habitually 
defied the authority of the Government of India and autho* 
rised expenditure not sanctioned by the latter. Then, owing 
to the lack of responsibility, there could not develop a sense 
of economy in the Local Governments. Extravagance, or 
expense disproportionate to the resources of the state, was the 
result. That in turn led to serious dislocation of the financial 
system and deficits were the consequence. The control over 
the expenditure of the subordinate governments and exhorta- 
tions for economy having failed to have due effect, other 
methods of making the two ends meet had to be considered. 
Also, the work of the Central Government had increased 
immensely due to the necessity of scrutinising the details 
of local administration. Relief to the over-burdened govern- 
ment could be secured only by entrusting more authority to 
the subordinate agencies. 

The local administrators could not be blamed for their 
zeal to improve the country in their charge. With new 
education and new standards of civilisation, a demand for 
modern means of communication, for urban improvement,' 
for police, for schools and colleges and for facilities of 
irrigation etc., had arisen. To provide all these, money 
was required . The Central Government could not afford 
money for internal development because of its growing 
military, political and general administrative expendithre 
pressing hard on the revenues. The Supreme Government 
was naturally reluctant to increase taxation, as in the absence 
of any voluntary imposition by the people themselves, it 
might be resented as an act of despotism giving rise to dis- 
content. Thus the very need of general improvement and 
up-to-date administration made for a change in the system.’ 

^ Sec Maine*a Minute, I6lh March, 1863, Public Ptoc., 1868, 28th March, No. 158. 

** is it not the fact that India is daily bc«:oming more difficult to govern, more 
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There is one more factor which might have led to 
decentralisation. As a result of the Mutiny, it was felt 
necessary to bring the measures, specially legislative and 
financia], of the Cjovernment under public scrutiny, so that 
the Ciovernment might be able to know the public feeling 
before discontent flared up into open revolt. Also it was 
considered desirable to associate Indians with the adminis- 
tration with a view to training them for the ultimate, though, 
distant purpose of governing themselves, “ the end and 
object of our (British) connection with that country.”* It 
could not be conceived that they should be given any share 
in, or influence over, the complexities of central administra- 
tion. The only field for experimentation was the local 
government or municipal administration. When the proposal 
for the reconstitution of the Legislative Council was being 
discussed in 1860-61, the importance of the admission of 
independent members, European and Indian, was emphasis- 
ed. There was “considerable difficulty”, as Sir Charles 
Wood remarked, “ in assembling at any one place, official 
and^non-official persons from distant parts of India, who 
may bring to the Council of the Governor-General the 
advantage of their knowledge of different parts of the 
country.” But it was felt that “ the grant of legislative 
powers to councils in other parts of India ” would render 
“ it less necessary to have such persons present in the 
Supreme Council." At the same time, opinion was express- 


submisalve cettainly as regards physical rcsislarcc, but more exacting in its demands 
for good, precise and politic Government? It seems to me a man must be very 
unobservant who does not perceive that a time is near at hand wnen either the duties 
of the Govt, of India must be ill-discharged, or their sphere must be contracted. 
The present opportunity seems to mo an excellent one for malting timely provision 
against an inevitable future by conceding comparative independence to a province 
which after all, from the very necessity of the case, is even now pretty much left to 
itself.’ ' 

* Trevelyan's Evidence. Q 866. Select Committee on Indian Finance, 1872-73. 

* Despatch from Secretary* of State, No. 14, 9th August, 1861. 

205— 1290B 
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ed, though not adopted, that such local councils should dis- 
cuss the ** budget or apportionment of the funds annually 
assigned by the Supreme Government for expenditure on 
police, education, public works, etc., etc.," that it should 
have the right of reviewing local governments’ expenditure 
and voting taxes for local purposes.' 

The establishment of local legislative councils was the 
hrst step in the direction of decentralisation. But the ques- 
tion was tackled seriously only when the government was 
faced with a financial crisis. A commencement was made 
with the deficits of 1859-1862, and discussion was resumed 
when deficit recurred in 1866. Failure of relief measures 
in the Orissa Famine also prompted discussion on the 
relationship between the Presidency Governments and 
the Government of India.'’ It was then suggested 
that the Government of India must confine itsielf to 
general supervision and determination of all- India 
affairs by withdrawing itself from all minute control 
over the details of local administration. All local 
legislation was to be undertaken by the provincial legis- 
latures, the Supreme Council being concerned merely with 
general laws. But this viev.' was opposed by the then 
Governor-General and no advance could be possible. 
It was not practicable to dissociate financial relations 
from the question of general central control. Prejudice, 
fear of innovation, or exigencies of Imperial considera- 
tions, prevented any radical change being made. 

At about the same time, Chesney propounded a scheme 
of decentralisation in his Indian PoUly by assigning 
defence, foreign and political affairs, imperial services 

< Minutes of Sir Bartle Frere, 16th March, I860, and 29th December. I860. 
Also Mr. Lain^'s Minute, dated the 28th Januaiy, 1861. 'A Selection cf Papers 
relatinii to the constitution and functions of the Indian Legislative Councils, 
1886). 

S Public Proceedings, 28th March, 1868 (Parliamentary Papers, 1868, 
Vol. 49). 
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like Post Office and Telegraph, as well as guaranteed Rail- 
ways and debt, to the Central Government, while leaving 
all other heads of administration to the Local Governments. 
This division followed closely the existing administrative 
practice which had definitely marked off Imperial from 
Local or Provincial subjects.'' 

V/ith regard to general control over the provincial units, 
there were two views; first, that, as before 1833 , there 
should be three Presidency Governments, or if necessary one 
more should be added, which should be for all purposes 
in direct communication with the Secretary of State, and 
th^ Governor-General, being the head of one of the 
Governments, should act merely as primus inter pares and 
second, that the general superintendence should vest in the 
Governor-General who ** should be the .sole authority” in 
India ” responsible to the Secretary of State, ” and that the 
Local Lovernments .should not have the right of direct 
correspondence with the Home Govermnent.*' 

in respect of financial control also, decentralisation was 
sug^gested as the chief remedy for the inharmonious rela- 
tions between the Supereme and the Local Governments and 
the dislocation of finances resulting in constant deficits." Al- 
most e’very one was agreed that the Local Governments must 
be allowed some discretion in* .settling their budgets and 
managing their expenses. But different proposals were 
made to secure this end. While some recommended a 
complete separation of local and central finances, others 
were prepeued only tp extend the limit of the sanctioning 
power of the Local Governments in respect of the public 
works expenses and the entertainment of public establish- 

** Chesney, Indian Polity^ Chapter III. 

^ John Bright, also HalUday. 

® Minute of Mansfield. 24th Feb.. ?8fi8, P. Papers. Vol. 49, 1868. See No»es of Bay- 
ley. Dickens and Muir in Public Proceedings, 7th December, 1867. 

Between I860 and 1870, there were six deficit years and lour surplus years 
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ments/" Also, as a means of freeing the Local Governments 
from the annoyance of central scrutiny and veto on their 
expenditure, the principle of transferring the power of local 
taxation to a limited extent to the different Local Govern- 
ments ” was officially put forth. “ At the same time a 
more comprehensive scheme for the division of functions 
and the separation of the local from the central budget was 
discussed in the press and on the platform.’’'' The advo- 
cates of this scheme had before them the model of the 
United States of America. They proposed that the Local 
Governments, like the States in the other hemisphere, 
should own the revenues collected within their territories. 
But as the Central Government would manage the army, 
the diplomatic service and the debt, contributions should be 
made to that authority bj' the Local Governments out 
of their revenues for such general expenditure. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, one of the advocates of this policy, 
said that ‘ ‘ the principle of apportionment would be a first 
charge upon the revenues, and that the surplus of tlie 
different local administrations would be drawn upon pro 
rata for the expenses of the Army and the other services, 
under the immediate direction of the Supreme Govern*- 
ment.’' Also that “ the Supreme Government and the 
Local Government would each make up an annual budget 
of its own, which would be fully discussed in their respective 
councils but the whole might be compiled in one by the 
Supreme Government and submitted to the “ Home 
Government ’’ with the latter’s remarks. This scheme was 
taken up by the Bombay Presiaency Association which 


** Pubiic Proceedings, 7lh December, 1867. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s Kpeech in the House of Commons, 1 2(h August. 1867. 
Such schemes were proposed by Messrs Wilson. Laing and Massey. 

** Proceedings of the Bombay Association (Tracts., India Office, Vol, 512). 
Proceedings of the East India Association, 870; George Campbell ; The capital 
of fndia, 1865 (Tracts. Vol. 503, etc. 

18 Trevelyan's Paper read before East India Association in 1870. 
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suggested it was a method of providing “ a check in India 
against unnecessary increase of taxation and expenditure 
and giving “ to the representatives of different classes of 
her Majesty s subjects an effective voice in the imposition of 
taxes, the disposal of revenues, and enactment of laws.”” 
A similar plan was outlined by the “ Hindu Patriot,'" an 
Indian journal of Bengal. 

The Government of India, too, was not idle. Being 
faced with the recurring deficits, the successive financial 
members of the Governor-General's Council considered the 
beat means of relieving the central exchequer by throwing a 
part of the burden on the Local Governments or the local 
bodies. Without in any way diminishing supreme control 
by the Government of India, they desired to minimise the 
occasions of conflict with the Presidency Governments and 
to tap sources of taxation which were sealed to the Central 
Authority. Starting from the proposal of Mr. Wilson for an 
income tax of one per cent, for strictly local purposes, in the’ 
appropriation of which the municipalities may have a voice,’’’ 
WQ come to the more definite scheme of Mr. Laing for 
making over to the Local Governments certain objects for 
’local taxation to meet local expenditure.*' He was con- 
vinced that the means for the internal development of the 
country could not be provided for from the Central Treasury, 
and so at a time when ” Imperial allotment to the Local 
Governments” for public works had to be curtailed, he 
proposed to give them powers of local taxation by which 
they might be able Jo raise the residue. These taxes would 
be such as were inappropriate for general and uniform 
incidence. By this means, he expected to afford relief 

Mr, Norowzjee Furdunje^:*s letter to Mr. Gladstone, 2 1st Decemberi 1870 
(Minutes of the Third Annual General Meeting of the Bombay Association, 5th 
October, 1871, p. 341. 

Provincial and Local Finance, Synopsis of Schemes, 1861-1872, p. I. 

Ciicular letter, March, 1861, to Local Governments. Also Financial State- 
ment, 27th April, 1661- 
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to the Imperial Budget and obtain more money for 
expenditure. “Such a system of local budgets,” it was his 

belief, “would harmonize extremely well with 

Local Legislative Councils.” Moreover, he thought it would 
“greatly foster the growth of Municipal institutions.”^' The 
proposal met with a good response from the Local Govern- 
ments, but the scheme could not be put into action for the 
reason that “ it would have been manifestly improper to 
anticipate the action of the local Legislative Councils, in 
a matter which is so peculiarly their province.”'*’ Mr. l.aing, 
however, was in favour of breaking through “the system 
of barren uniformity and pedantic centralisation ” by giving 
to the Local Governments “ the power and the responsibility 
of managing their own local affairs.” He held that the 
great branches of revenue and expenditure must remain 
Imperial, but still there was “a wide field both of revenue 
and expenditure which is properly local and w^hich must be 
met locally or not at all.”'' This plan was not pursued 
further for with the return of solvency, the need which had 
stimulated thought of economy was over. 

But the prosperity was very temporary. In 1866 again 
the budget showed a deficit, which recurred in succeeding^ 
years. Mr. Massey, who was then the Financial Member, 
took up the question anew, hnd formulated a scheme by 
which Local Governments were required to take over Rs. 
12,000,000 of imperial expenditure and then raise revenue 
by local taxation to meet it. The heads of charges proposed 
to be transferred for the purpose were education, police, 
jails and public works, to be met ov* of the revenue from 
license tax, house tax, octroi and a succession duty.*'" He 
desired that the Local Governments should determine their 

Financial Rtatement by Mr. Samuel Lain^f, 1861-62. 

Finimcial .statement by Mr. Samuel Laing, 1862-63. 

*9 Ibid, 

^9 Circular letter to Local Covernrnents, 21st February, 1866. 
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own expenditure, so far as it concerned merely local objects 
and that they should provide “ the ways and means for 
themselves.”'' 

However laudable the spirit behind the proposal might 
have been, it could not secure the approval of the Local 
Governments as it fell far short of their expectations and 
was considered to be less liberal than the plan of Mr. Laing.“ 
Mr. Massey submitted a modified scheme in January, 1867, 
for the transfer to Local Governments of a few heads of 
charge exclusively of a local character amounting in the 
aggregate to Rs. 80,000,000, accompanied by a license tax. 
That was assented to as an experimental measure, but was 
postponed on account of the state of the finances.' ‘ A larger 
scheme, however, was soon developed in a Note by Colonel 
R. Sirachey, and was placed before the Government of India 
for consideration by the Finance Member. “The main 
object ” of this revised project “ was to limit the expenditure 
under several heads, specially under the control of the 
Local Governments, which exhibited a constant tendency 
to, increase owing to the Government of India being practi- 
cally unable to resist the demands or control the expendi- 
•ture administered by the Local Governments. This was 
to be attained by creating a sense of financial responsibility 
in the Local Governments. The method proposed was to 


Financial Statement, l867-()8. 

The Bengal Government replied the Provincial taxation should be had re- 
course to, not for the relief of Impeiial finaiic;.* but for the internal development of 
the country. (Letter, dated the 8th March, The N. W. P. Government 

thought that the distribution of imperial charges was not fair and did not favour 
transfer of imperial charg( 5 s to local account unle.ss the local liability wac clearly 
established and adn^itted. (Letter, dated the 8ih Marcn. 1.366.;, Bombay iiisl 

compared it with that of Mr. Laing’s project and concluded t!)at where the earlier 
one contemplated new local l.ixalion for fresh expenditure, Mr. Massey proposed it 
in the relief of existing imperial expenditure. iLetter, dated the 25lh November, 
1866. Madras Government thought the plan was not practicable. (Letter, dated the 
20th March, 1866. 

Mr. Maasey 's Minute, 7lh September, 1867. 
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make over to the control of the Local Governments certain 
heads of charge, which were at first to be Jails, Regis- 
tration, Stationery and Printing, a portion of Police, 
Education, Medical and Miscellaneous and certain Public 
Works charges, together with the charges of collection of 
the revenues to be transferred ; to meet these charges, 
revenues under the following heads were to be trans- 
ferred — Law and Justice, Police, Education, Miscellaneous 
and Public Works, and a share of Land Revenue, Income 
Tax and License Tax. The revenue and expenditure 
to be transferred were intended to be nearly equal in 
amount at the time of transfer; and the amount of revenue 
transferred was to be a final adjustment of the claims of the 
Local Governments for the transferred charges, any increase 
of charge to be met by the Local Government either by 
retrenchment under some other head, or by increase of the 
transferred revenue, or from local resources."'' The inten- 
tion of Col. Strachey was to place “the entire respon- 
sibility of managing the local revenues and expenditure 
on the Local Governments, He contemplated a change 
“ of a much more organic character ' as compared to the 
earlier proposals which transferred simply the local charges' 

to the Local Governments for the relief of the central ex- 

» 

chequer. That he even envisaged the eventual establish- 
ment of a modified form of federation in India, seems 
likely from the following extract from his note : ‘ ‘ The end 

to be aimed at by the Government of India should be to 
divest itself of all detailed concern with all those items of 
expenditure which pertain to the branches of the administra- 
tion, the details of which it caimot, in fact, control. Thus 
1 should conceive that the financial position of the central 
authority should by degrees be brought to assimilate generally 


^ Finlay, Provh Financial Arrangement^ p. 7. 

^ Note by Col. Strachey, 17th AaguBi, 1867 (Eatractt in Finlay). 
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to that of the United States Central Government ; though of 
course a power of supervision and control of a general nature 
must continue to be exercised over the finance of the separate 
local Administrations which has no existence in the case of 
America. 

These proposals for leaving greater responsibility to the 
Provincial Governments, whether in respect of administrative 
or financial matters, had their origin in the desire to secure 
harmony in the relations between the supreme and the 
subordinate governments, to afford relief to the former, and 
were “ advocated in the interest of economy, plenty and 
equity.”’^ Decentralisation in some degree was the keynote 
of all the schemes, though a few would go to the length of 
establishing a sort of federation in India. The attack on 
them was made on the ground of practicability and expe- 
diency. Also, it was asserted by the other side that the 
evil of over-centralisation, whicfi has been so vociferously 
complained of. did not exist in fact.^** And even if that was 
practically so, it was inevitable and essential. In one of 
his .minutes,^" while discussing the proposed project of finan- 
cial decentralisation. Sir Henry Mortimer Durand gave clear 
expression to this view. He desired a strengthening of the 
authority of the Government of India so that its supervision 
might be real. He doubted the wisdom ol delegatmg 
financial powers to the Local Governments for that, withou 
securing the ends so fondly cherished by the adv.^ates of 
this view, would curtail the " power ol the Supreme Govern- 
ment. in the adaptation of expenditure to real requtrements 
to the extent that it would be “ less and less able to meet 


Note by Col. Stracbey. 

«Ambedkar.E«Juf.-ono/ of Dt.rand and 

«See Notes by Muir, Dickens and Baylcy and 
Lawrence (Public Proceedings, 7th December, m j 54 ) 

« Minute, dated 7th October. 1867 fPnb. Pro., ?.8th hebruary . 1868. No. 

206-I290B 
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great emergencies ” and “ the reality of its power will eva- 
porate.” He criticised the argument of the other group 
relating to the analogy ‘‘ between American States, expendi- 
ture and that of Indian Local Administration ’ ’ by 'drawing 
attention to the fact that the federal system there was based 
on the theory and practice of the control of the people of 
their representatives.” There is not a “shadow of such 
control in the case of Indian Administrations.”’*' These 
views prevailed at the time, and due to the influence of 
Sir John Lawrence the existing system was allowed to remain 
undisturbed. 

The various schemes for decentralisation aimed at re- 
moving the existing evils. One evil was the jealousy of 
the Provincial Governments towards the controlling authority 
of the Government of India. Another was the uncertainty 
of the Indian finances owing to lack of economy and responsi- 
bility in the L.ocal Governments. One remedy suggested 
was the separation of the budgets, the grant of the right of 
taxation to the i-ocal Governments and the withdrawal of 
interference by the Government of India with their Iqcal 
concerns. Their aim was to establish a federation of pro- 
vincial states ultimately. The very boldness of the project 
had a fascination for some, both at that time and later on. 
There is no doubt that it was a comprehensive scheme 
pregnant with great potentialities in the luture. But it was 
wholly unsuited to the existing conditions- Theoretically, 
too, it was unsound. Federation presumes the existence of 
sovereign states which are accountable to no one outside. 
But the case was different in India in the sixties of the last 
century. The Parliament of England was the sovereign 
and all the governments in India, whether Central or I ocal, 
were responsible to it. There was no vestige of representa- 


^ Minute, dated 7(h October, 1867. 
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live institutions in the province, and the executive was in no 
way responsible to the people there. Autonomous states 
could not be said to exist. As such, a fundamental condi- 
tion of federation was absent. In the absence of such 
popular control on the authority of the local executives, there 
were only two possibilities, either that the Secretary of State 
should maintain a close supervision on their activities to 
check any waywardness, or that they should grow into 
irresponsible bureaucratic administrations. And as it would 
have been impossible for that distant authority in England 
to keep an efficient control over so many local administra- 
tions, the second and more unfortunate consequence was the 
more probable one. Secondly, howsoever necessary it 
might be to strengthen the Local Governments, the Govern- 
ment of India as yet could not afford to be weakened. 
Besides military and pol ideal reasons, the very interest of 
uniform internal progress, good and just government, blend- 
ing of diverse sectional interests so as to create a sense of 
nationality, and the enforcement of due subordination of the 
administration to the wishes of the Parliament, all required 
a strong central government at the time. Thirdly, a clear 
demarcation of the functions of the central and the provincial 
governments was difficult at that stage. Theoretically, a 
division on the lines of Chesney’s suggestion could be made, 
but in the existing immaturity of Indian administration, such 
allocation was bound to be imperfect and overlapping, and 
such defects would have caused conflicts more serious than 
before. Moreover, in the undeveloped state of many Local 
Administrations, the Government of India could not relinquish 
its closer control over them ; and if they were allowed to hang 
on the Central Government, the projected federation would 
have been an anomaly, for the federal government should 
have been both a local as well as a central government 
simultaneously. Finally, so soon after the Mutiny, when the 
situation was still uncertain both inside the country and 
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beyond the frontiers, the Government of India could not 
agree to any legal and permanent partition of the revenues 
and expenditure of India which might make it difficult for 
the Central Government to concentrate all the resources of 
the State on the object at stake in an emergency. It was too 
ezurly, therefore, for the establishment of autonomous pro- 
vincial administrations grouped in a federation. 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S POLICY 
REGARDING SIND 

Mr. K. a. Chishtie, M.A., (Lond.) 

Anglo- Arabic College, Delhi 

Lord Ellenborough succeeded Lord Auckland in the 
Governor-Generalship of India in February, 1842, and he 
inherited a very complicated political situation. 

The British Army in Afghanistan had met disaster after 
disaster and Auckland’s invasion of Afghanistan had turned 
out to be what has been so aptly described as an Asiatic copy 
of Napoleon's invasion of Spain. The reputation of the 
British arms was at its lowest. The Afghan disasters had 
reacted most unfavourably and to the detriment of the British 
throughout the North-Western countries and there was 
^ wide-spread apprehension that the Afghan disturbances 
were likely to spread as far as Quetta, and that the safety 
of the Bolan Pass was in danger.’ The situation in the 
Punjab was far from satisfactory. With the death of Ranjit 
Singh had begun that struggle for supremacy which was 
ultimately to lead to the two Sikh Wars and annexation of 
the Punjab in 1849. It was believed that Raja Gulab Singh, 
who had been placed at the head of the Sikh soldiers, to 
help the English at Peshawar, was secretly negotiating with 
Akbar Khan for the destruction of the British forces." The 

^ From Outram to Government, dated I5th December, IS4I. India Secret Con- 
sultation, lOth January, 1842; and Outram to Government, dated 2Jrd January, 1842. 
India Secret Consultation, I4lh February, 1842. 

^ Clerk to Government. 15th March, 1842. India Secret Consultaion, 30ih March. 

1842. 
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demeanour of the Ameers of Sind, too, had changed and 
apprehensive of trouble in this quarter, Outram the Politi- 
cal Agent wanted more European soldiers to keep the Ameers 
in check** and in a separate private letter to the Private 
Secretary to, the Governor-General said that a large force 
was absolutely necessary, as the Ameers were deeply 
intriguing against the British Government/ Thus we find 
that the situation with which the new Governer-General 
was faced was one of extreme difficulty. It was indeed a 
critical time and the events that had already occurred were 
bound to lead the disaffected to combine and the ambitious 
to hope for the overthrow of the British power in India. 
The only good feature was that the new Governor-General 
possessed in abundance the very qualities needed for a 
crisis and lacked so lamentably by his predecessor. He 
was energetic, and capable — perhaps even too capable — 
of taking an independent line of action and had that decision 
of cheuracter which is so very badly needed for facing a 
situation full of difficulties and dangers. He had served 
his apprenticeship as President of the Board of Control 
and had throughout his career taken a keen and intelligent 
interest in matters relating to India. 

It is to be regretted that we have no explicit statement 
of Lord Ellenborough’s policy towards Sind at the time 
when he took over charge from Lord Auckland. But 
everything seems to indicate that Ellenborough did not start 
on his Indian career with any intention of conquering and 
annexing Sind. On the other hand, it can be safely asserted 
that he had an open mind on the question and regulated 
his conduct in accordance with the circumstances which 
arose after his arrival in India. In his Memorandum on 

3 Outram to Colvin, 1 1th February, 1842 and 13th February, 1842. India Secret 
Consultation, 2fst March, 1842. 

^ Outram to Durand, I Ith April, 1842. Ellenborough Papers (Ellenborough 
Papers— henceforth cited as E. P,). 61, 
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Afghan Affairs, the little he says of Sind suggests that 
he was not only critical of Auckland’s Afghan policy, but 
considered his treatment of Sind anything but satisfactory. 

“ In order to carry our forces into Afghanistan,” he wiiies, 

** it has been necessary to violate the express letter ol the 
Treaty with Sind and to take forcible possession of its only 
port and its capital (Sic.). To those acts of necessary 
violence (necessary if the expediticn was necessary) we 
have added the further and to us, the disgraceful w/rcng cf 
extorting money fcr the support cf the war. This we have 
done against a stale with which we have never liad the 
smallest ground of quarrel.’ " 

Again, writing to Napier as late as March 17,1842, he 
says, “ That done and the troops drawn out of Afghani.stan 
with honour everything else will be easy. The thing 1 am 
most anxious about is, the recovery of our military reputa- 
tion in Afghanistan by seme dcci.sive success. It wculd 
not vary my policy.” ' That his policy did not contemplate 
the annexation of Sind is further shown by his letter to Peel 
a l^tle later : — 

“ At last we have got a victory and our military 
character is re-established. Sir Robert Sale has completely 

defeated the Afghans under I he^ walls of Jellalabad lam 

satisfied that the momentary success of Sale and Pollock 
must not lead us to change our view of what ought to be 
our permanent policy. We must draw back our forces in 
to positions in which they have certain and eersy ccmmun;ca- 
tion with India.”' Similarly in the Instructions he issued 
to Political Agents, he writes : — 

“ You will distinctly understand ibal ibe fuitber exter.f.cn 
of its dominions forms no part of the pol.cy cf the Brilifh 
Government, that it is desirous on all occasions of respecting 

* Law, India under Lord EUenborough, p. I. 

• /fcW.. p.23. . 

^ EUenborough to Peel, dalc.1 2lsl Ap.it. 1642. law. cp.c,l..p,7\ 
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the independance of native states and that satisfied with 
the extent of its own rule, it has no other wish than that 
every state within the limits of India, should truly exercise 
its rights as recognised by Treaty, and contribute by the 
maintenance, by its own means, of peace and good govern- 
ment in its dominions, to the general happiness of the whole 
people.” ^ 

Finally in his minute on Indian Foreign Policy he 
writes : — 

“ It may be expedient with a view to the navigation of 
the Indus to retain our relations with Sind, even after the 
cessation of military operations in that quarter shall have ren- 
dered this continuance of those relations no longer indispen- 
sable ; but the more recent reports as to the river Indus and 
our improved acquaintance with the population on its banks 
and the countries with which it communicates certainly lead 
to the conclusion that the hopes originally entertained of 
extending our commerce were to a great degree exaggerated. 
It is now seventy seven years since the first acquisi- 
tion was made of the Dewanee. During a large portion of 
the period which has since elapsed, we have been extending 
our dominions, but we have not equally increased our reve- 
nue, while we increased our charges. The acquisitions 
which have been made may, some of them, have been 
necessary in order to secure what we already possessed, some 
of them, may have more than repaid in revenue the cost of 
governing and protecting them. The consequence of extend- 
ed dominion has necessarily been a more extensive employ- 
ment of British-born subjects in military and civil capacities, 
but the general revenue of the state has not been improved, 
and the Govt, has diminished means of improving 
the condition of the people. 


9 Instructions by Ellenborough, dated 26th April, 1642. Law, op. cit, p. 27. 
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‘‘ The practical effect of this policy of still extending our 
dominion and our relations is strikingly manifested at the 
present moment. We have an army of 250.000 men, but 
a large portion of that army being stationed either upon or 
beyond the Frontier, we are compelled to employ the con- 
tingent of Gwalior and Bhopal and even to solicit the loan 
of troops from the Rajah of Berar in order to preserve the 
public peace in the cenlre of India. It is impossible to 
proceed further in this career of expensive conquest, and 
further to extend our foreign relations without endangering 
whatever we now possess, and incurring the.certain conse- 
quence of being unable to perform the first duty of a govern- 
ment, that of protecting its loyal subjects and punishing the 
evil doer.” ” 

In view of all these statements, it can be safely assumed 
that the conquest and annexation of Sind formed no pMt of 
the original policy of Ellcnborough. So far as the North- 
West of India was concerned, his objects were, primarily to 
withdrav/ the troops from Afghanistan, after re-establishing 
Brjjtish military prestige, and then to return to the relations 
already established with Sind. 

* But before proceeding any further to discuss the causes 
and events that led to the annexation of Sind, it is essen- 
tial to study in some details, the reaction which the Afghan 
disaster had produced in the minds of the Sind rulers. 
Taking advantage of these disasters, Nasir Khan of Hyderabad 
had opened a correspondence with Sawan Mall, the Sikh 
governor of Multan and Ouliam gave it as his opinion that 
his ** restless ambition cannot . resist any bait that offers, 
which gives a hope of our expulsion and his attaining the 
chief station among the Ameers. Under these circum- 
stances was Ellcnborough, in the words of William Napier, 

» Minute by Lord Ellenborougli, daled 27tti April, 1842. Law. op. rit. p. 28. 

« Outram to Colvin, dated 21, -t January. 1842. Correspondence relating to Sind 
dienceforth cited ns C, S.) p. 340 

207— I290B * 
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*' to sit silent and foment the hopes of the neighbouring 
powers, eager for war, by a show of humility, which could 
only appear to them weakness.” But the first step taken 
by Lord Ellenborough with reference to this hostile attitude 
of the Ameers was merely in accordance with his resolution 
to maintain the position acquired by the British on the 
Indus. Having received from Outram a distinct statement 
that some of the Ameers were engaged in hostile intrigues,” 
he proceeded to send to the Political Agent a letter to those 
rulers, to be delivered or withheld according to that officer’s 
discretion. The main object of this letter may be gathered 
from its concluding paragraph ; — 

” 1 should be most reluctant to believe that you have 
deviated from the course which is dictated by your engage- 
ments : I shall confide in your fidelity and in your friendship, 
until 1 have proof of your faithlessness and of your hostility 
in my hands ; but be assured that if 1 should obtain such 
proofs, no consideration shall induce me to permit you to 
exercise any longer a power you will have abused. On the 
day on which you shall be faithless to the British Government 
sovereignty will have passed from you ; your dominion will 
be given to others and in your destitution all India will sec 
that the British Government will not pardon an injury receiv- 
ed from one it believes to be' its friend.” It is needless 
to add that if ever such a letter could be justified it was so 
by the circumstances of the time. There was little doubt 
that the Ameers were ready to take advantage of any opportu- 
nity that might arise. Lord Elllenborough, for instance, 
himself wrote to the President of tije Board of Control ; — 

” Saugor, Bundelkhand, Nepal, Scinde and the Nizam’s 
enmity all give some inquietitude. The success in the Khyber 


** Oufram to Government, February 22nd, 1842. C. S., p. 346. 

Governor-General to the Ameers of Sind, dated 6lh May, 1842. C. S., p. 347, 
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and Jellalabad came but just in time." In another letter 
about the same time to Nott, he spokei n the same sense 
and we find that this tone of anxiety and distrust of the 
Ambers continues henceforth throughout tlie correspondence 
of the Governor-General. 

Outram had already written to the Governor-General to 
suggest that in his opinion Sukkur and Shikarpore should 
continue to be occupied by the British in order to render the 
British power on the Indus invulnerable and to secure easy 
communication w'ith the Punjab, Sind and Central Asia. 

Ellenborough, however, proposed the permanent occu- 
pation ot Karachi, Sukkur and Bukkur and the cession of a 
strip of land on both sides of the river.”’ In return for this 
all the arrears of tribute from the Ameers of Sind were to be 
remitted. The new arrangements were to be based on the 
principle of cession of territory in commutation of tribute, 
because according to Lord Ellenborough, The payment of 
tribute by the native state however equitable it may be in 
principle cannot fail to affect the otherwise friendly nature 
of "OUT relations with it, to introduce much of disagreeable 
discussion, to occasion the frequent visits of officers in the 
unpopular character of exacting creditors and to attach to the 
British Government in the eyes pf the subject of the tributary 
state much of the odium of the acts of extortion by which 
native administration is too frequently conaucted. And 
again : — 

“ The obligation on the part of a native state to pay 
tribute to Government is one which places us in a false 
position. No character can be more offensive than that of 
an exacting creditor, with which this obligation invests us 

« Ellenbotough lo Filzgerald, dated I7lli May, 1842. E. P., 77. 

» Goveinor-Geneial to Nolt, dated 2lsl .fune, 1842. E. P., 95. 

« Outram to Government, dated Sth May,' 1842. C. S.. p. 348. 

itt Government to Outram, dated 22nd May, IM2. C. S., p. 

** Coveinment to Outram, 22iid May, 1842. C. S., p. 350, 
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It makes us appear to be the cause of all the 

exactions which the native state inflicts upon its subjects.” 

In recommending the cession of Karachi, Bukkur and 
Sukkur, the Governor-General had a two-fold object in view. 
Firstly, he wished to obtain the power of acting on both 
sides of the river. The occupation of Bukkur and Sukkur 
was necessary in order to insure a passage over the Indus, 
so as to be able to maintain communications with British 
stations on the Sutlej and the army at Kandahar by the 
Bolan Pass. The continued occupation of Karachi was 
necessary in order to communicate with Bombay. In 
addition to this, the Governor-General aimed at controlling 
commerce. 

Meanwhile Oulram had collected various proofs of the 
hostile designs of the Ameers. These were : — 

1 . intercepted letters from Nasir Khan of Hyderabad 
to Dewan Sawan Mall, the Sikh Governor of Multan and by 
Rustam of Khairpur to Sher Singh, tiie ruler of Lahore 
were considered a violation of the 6lh article of the 
Treaty of 1839, which forbade Ameers to negotiate with 
foreign powers. 

2. A secret plot of the Brahooes and Baluchis wa‘& 
encouraged by the Ameers to rise against the British on a 
favourable opportunity. Postans believed that all the Ameers 
with the exception of Ali Murad of Khairpur were conspiring 
to revolt, and had been encouraged to this step, by the 
reverse suffered by England at Hakalzye. But the late 
successes of the British at Kandahar and Jellalabad had 
caused the movement to be checked. 

3. There existed a- most cordial private feeling 
between Nasir Khan of Hyderabad and Rustam of Khairpur 
and the counsels of both the Hyderabad and Khairpur 
Governments were under the dominating influence of Fateh 


Gr.vernor-Gencral lo Napier, cJultd 4{It November, 1G42, C, iP-, p* 470 
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Mohammad Ohoii, the confidential minister of Rustam who 
was well known for his talents and his hatred of the English. 

4. Nasir Khan of Hyderabad had in the month of 
January proposed to the Sikh Government the expulsion of 
the British Government and had offered aid for the purpose. 

5. The Ameer of Mirpur too had secret intercourse with 
the Lahore Darhar with the object of driving out the English. 

6. Robertson, who had been employed to survey the 
lower parts of the country, had brought to the notice of the 
Political Agent certain unusual occurrences. The tone of 
the people towards him was entirely changed and certain 
chiefs who had formerly nothing to do with Sind were now 
assembling at Hyderabad. The reason assigned for this 
ferment was the fear of the Afghans but Robertson believed 
that this was only a blind and that in a short time the 
hostility which unquestionably existed against the English 
down to the very sea coast will be openly manifested. 
Gordon in a private letter had noticed the altered tone of the 
neighbouring Chief of Bela and the inimical proceedings of 
his officers. 

7. The Ameers had failed to pay the sums due to the 
■British under the engagements of 1839. The money was 

withheld because the Ameers were sure of getting rid of the 
English. Tolls and duties Iiad been levied in spite of the 
treaty clauses abolishing such imposts. 

8. The plan of the hostile Ameers was to take possession 
of the fortress of Bukkur and concentrate all their forces in 
Upper Sind* They would then attack the villages of Ali 
Murad and force him to join the coalition against the English. 
Rustam had guaranteed to get all the Upper Sind Ameers to 
join this plot. The person making these allegations was 
considered by Outram to be inimical to Nasir Khan of 
Hyderabad but high in the confidence of the Khairpur 
Ameers and placed in a position from where he could always 
ascertain the truth. In short, the Political Agent considered 
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the testimony of this witness to be of a character which 
could be entirely relied upon, especially when all that he 
had communicated had been confirmed by Outram through 
various channels unconnected with each other. 

9. Intercourse was being conducted with Persia. A 
Persian had arrived at Hyderabad. Nasir Khan had detained 
him and dismissed him with presents. 

On these grounds and considerations of commerce, 
Outram had recommended that the Ameers may be deprived 
of Shikarpur as well. ^ In his opinion the evidence which he 
had already submitted to the Government, though deficient of 
legal proof, gave “sufficient data for suspecting that intrigues 
were in progress to overthrow our power and to authorise 
consequently our now taking the precautions necessary for 
self-preservation ; and it cannot be denied that as at present 
situated in Sind our military positions are insecure and our 
communications liable to be cut off. " Outram, therefore, 
proposed the infliction of a new treaty involving, in keeping 
with the suggestions of the Government, the cession of 
Sukkur, Bukkur and Karachi. All articles of commerce 
were to have free passage between the sea at Karachi and the 
Indus at Thatta, free communication by the mouths of the ‘ 
river during the stason, when practicable, being already 
provided for. 7'olls on the river, which had already been 
abolished but had continued to be levied in spite of treaty 
engagement, were to be emphasised as having been finally 
abolished and the British Government was to be allowed to 
cut and consume for steam navigation, wood growing within 
hundred cubits of the river bank and to clear the bank of the 
jungle fer that space. In return for this, the British Govern- 
ment was to remit all arrears of, and future claims to tribute. 

In continuation of these recommendations, Outram also 

From Outram to Covernnient, dated the 31st May, 1842. C.S.,pp. 352>369. 

^Outram to Government, dated the 20th June, 1842. C.S., p. 371. Outram to 
Colvin, dated the Ut Febiuary, 1842. E.P., 61. 
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suggested that Nasir Khan of Hyderabad being the principal 
offender might, if the Governor-General thought fit, be 
deprived of all his territory. But the question remained 
as to how those Ameers who did not pay any tribute were 
to be compensated. They were three in number, viz., 
Rustam and Ali Murad of Khairpur and Sobdar Khan 
Hyderabad. Of these, Rustam s case was complicated 
because he was involved in intrigues against the British 
Government. Outram thus solved the difficulty. At an 
earlier period of the relations between Sind and the British, 
Rustam's attitude having been uniformly friendly, he was 
entitled to a more lenient treatment than given to the other 
offenders and therefore he should be deprived only of Bukkur 
and two small islets above and below that fort, which was 
in effect no pecuniary loss, as these were already in the 
possession of the British. Rustam was also to surrender 
the right to levy tolls from his own subjects and was 
to agree to the expulsion of his minisler, Fateh Muhammad 
Ghori. As regards Ali Murad, he was to be given the 
promise of the Turban in succession to Rustam. Sobdar 
Khan was to be compensated with the gift of a shil^argah be- 
longing to Nasir Khan of Hyderabad. Finally, the district of 
Subzalkot was to be transferred to the Nawab of Bahawalpur. 

Since Lord Auckland’s system of dividing authority 
in Lower Sind had been given a fair trial, and proved a 
failure because each Ameer evaded responsibility charging it 
on others, (so that the negotiations were lengthened and com- 
plicated and every petty dispute which should ordinarily 
be settled between themselves . was referred by the Chiefs 
to the British Government.) Outram proposed that one of 
the Ameers in Lower Sind be invested with chief authority. 
He recommended that Mir Muhammad Khan be raised to 
this position at Hyderabad and a promise of succession be 
held out to Sobdar Khan."^ 

Outram to Government, dated 21st and 26lh June, 1842. C.S., pp. 373-79. 
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But Outram foresaw that all these arrangements could not 
be accomplished peacefully, for in a letter to the Governor- 
General he remarked : — 

“ If 1 am allowed to communicate with the Amirs on the 
above grounds, I anticipate little difficulty in satisfactorily 
concluding thd arrangements desired by his Lordship before 
the Army returning from Afganisthan passes through Sinde, 
otherwise it may be impracticable to induce the Amirs to 
concede what is required on the mere ground of mutual 
advantage." " 

This proposed treaty was vetoed by the Governor-General 
because he did not see any occasion for a hasty and precipi- 
tate negotiation. It was also added that it would be a matter 
for consideration before final instructions were issued to 
Outram on the subject whether any probable benefit to be 
ever derived from the treaty could compensate for the 
annua! expenditure which would be brought upon the 
Government of India by the maintenance of a large force at 
Karachi and Sukkur.'" 

On the situation in Sind, Anderson, the acting Goverfior 
of Bombay, wrote in a private letter : — 

“ Major Outram ’s last letters have made me more 
anxious about Sinde. I haVe never had much confidence 
in the Ameers nor in the good faith of the Baluchi tribes. 
Major Outram has always been more sanguine. His present 
impressions therefore show things to have grown worse.” 

A little later Sir George Arthur in a Minute staled : — 

‘‘ There can be no doubt that most of the Ameers of 
Upper and Lower Sinde have for some time past been 
engaged in intrigues against us ; in fact that they only want 


^ Outram to Government, dated 21st June, 1842. C.S., p. 373. 
^ Government to Outram* dated lOtJi July, 1842. C.S., p. 380, 
2* Anderjcin to Ellen borough, 3rd May, 1842, £,P., 39. 
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the power not the will to make an attempt in imitation of the 
tribes of Afghanistan to expel us from the country.” “ 

Ellenborough was thus all the more convinced that the 
aspect of affairs was far from satisfactory and he naturally 
felt that at such a crisis what was needed was a tried and 
experienced soldier, at once firm and resolute, whose presence 
should check all these intrigues and the possibility of the 
communications being cut off, and for this purpose he selected 
Sir Charles Napier, a tried soldier of the Peninsular War, 
and ex-Governor of Cephalonia, who had arrived in Bombay 
in December, 1841. On 26th August, 1842, Napier was 
formally appointed to the command of all the troops in 
Upper and Lower Sind and he was also empowered to 
exercise control over all civil and political officers within 
his command."' Outram was thus placed under the Ofl'icer 
Commanding in Sind. But it must be remembered that 
the subordination of the Political Agents to the Officers 
Commanding was the result of a general scheme adopted 
by Ellenborough for the justification of which he had before 
hiniself the lesson of the Afghan War. The prevalent 
opinion was that the military disasters in Afghanistan had 
^^een caused, partly at least, by a division of authority between 
the Military Commanders and the Political Agents and it must 
be admitted that there was a great deal of truth in this 
view. 

Sir Charles Napier on his appointment was informed 
that if any Ameer or Chief had evinced hostile designs, the 
Governor-General would inflict upon the treachery of such 
ally or friend, so signal a punishment as should efficiently 
deter others from similar conduct ; but that this would not 
be done without the most ample and convincing evidence 


Minute by the Governor of Bombay, dated 2nd September. 1842. C.S., p. 384. 
** Governor General to Napier, dated 26th August. 1842. C.S., p. 384. 

208-1290B 
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of the guilt of the person accused and ihat he relied entirely 
upon the General's sense of justice.’" 

On 3rd September, 1842, Napier left Bombay with a 
small detachment of 200 soldiers and arrived at Karachi 
on the 9th September. His small force had been reduced 
to 1 36 only because of the outbreak of cholera on board the 
ship. 

Napier prepared himself to meet the difficulties of the 
situation. The British were already in possession of Karachi, 
Sukkur, Bukkur and Shikarpore and a number of posts 
leading to the Bolan Pass. The forces already present in 
Sind were 2,000 soldiers at Karachi and 4,078 at Sukkur. 
From the day of his arrival in Sind, however, Napier began 
getting reports which showed him that the Ameers although 
loud in their professions of loyalty were breaking the treaty 
in small points and anxious to throw off the ascendancy of 
the English, which had been so distasteful to them from the 
beginning, altogether. 

These infractions briefly summed up were : — 

(а) the attempt on the part of the Ameers to prevent 
supplies coming into the English Camp at Karachi, 

(б) the levying of tolls on the river Indus, 

(c) the firing upon Baha^valpur boats under the orders of 
Nasir Khan of Hyderabad.®* 

When called to account for these breaches of the treaty, 
the Ameers took refuge under Article 1 which laid down 
that the British would have nothing to do with the com- 
plaints of the Sind subjects. Napier correctly remarked 
that ‘ ‘ it would be improper to allow the wording of one 
article in a treaty to neutralize the whole spirit of the treaty 
which it must have been the intention of every article to 
enforce.” On his way to Sukkur, Napier stopped at 

W Governor General to Napier, 16th September, 1642, C.S., p. 386, 

M Nopioi to Government, 5th October, 1842. C«S., p. 389. 
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Hydcrsk&d and gave a distinct warning to the Ameers that 
Article V does not and cannot guarantee to the Amirs the 
power to break any other article of the treaty, still less the 
spirit of the treaty throughout,” ** 

Even at this stage, however, Lord Lllenborough was 
in favour of a moderate and more judicious view. V^riting 
to Napier on the 28th September, 1842, he said : — 

“Your first political duty will be to hear all that Major 
Outram and all the other Political Agents may have to 
allege against the Amirs of Hyderabad and Khairpur 
tending to prove the intention on the part of anyone of 
them to act hostilely against the British Army. That they 
may have hostile feelings there can be no doubt. It would 
be impossible to believe that they could entertain friendly 
feelings, but we should not be justified in inflicting punish- 
ment upon the thoughts.” 

And in another letter to Napier a little later, he 
says : — 

^ “You will find that without some diplomatic arrange- 
»r.ent with the Ameers, we cannot properly retain posses- 
sion of Kurachee and Sukkur and Bukkur now that the Army 
is withdrawn from Afghanistan, There must be a change of 
equivalents and we must give up the whole or a portion of 

the tribute the Ameers have consented to pay to us 

Karachi, Sukkur and Bukkur, entire freedom of trade 
upon the Indus, and the right of cutting wood for our 
steamers or of having depots where it can be collected, 
shall seem to be the only objects. we have in Sind on the 
supposition that we are to retain our hold upon the 
Indus.” 

^ Napier to Ameers of Hyderabad, 25tli September. 1842. C.S., p. 390. 

»» Governor-General to Napier, 28th Sep., 1842. India Secret Consultation, 
dated 26tli December, 1842. 

Governor-General to Napier. lOtli October, 1842, E.P , 96. 
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Both these letters clearly show that the conquest and 
annexation of the whole of Sind was farthest from the 
mind of the Governor-General. What he aimed at was 
a revision of* treaties so as to secure a commanding 
influence on the Indus in order to have a more direct 
communication with England from the North-Western 
Provinces for the transmission of troops and military stores. 
Another and a very considerable object that Ellenborough 
had in view was the position that the British would occupy 
on the flanks of the Sikhs after they had become masters 
of the Indus. 

It is, however, true that Napier took a rather soldierly 
view of the situation. His standpoint in his famous 
“Observations on the occupation of Sind” is alarmingly 
forceful. He argues that even if the British were to 
evacuie Sind “future events will inevitably bring us back 
to the Indus. If on the other hand the British remain, 
will not the Ameers remain hostile and continually be 
committing breaches of the treaties ? This produces 
another question. Can sucii things long continue •> . . . 

1 conceive such political relations cannot last, the more 
powerful government will at no distant period swallow 
up the weaker : Would it not be better to come to the 
result at once ? I think it would be better, if it can be done 
with honesty. Let me then consider how we might go to 
work on a matter so critical.” 

His plan was simple : “Several Ameers have broken 
treaty in various instances stated in the accompanying 
Return of Complaints. 1 have maintained that we only 
want a fair pretext to coerce the Ameers and 1 think the 
various acts recorded give abundant reason to take 
Kurachee, Sukkar, Bukkur, Shikarpore and Subzlkot for our 
own; and for obliging the Ameers to leave a trackway along 
both sides of the Indus, stipulating for a supply of wood, 
and at the same time remitting all tribute and arrears of 
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tribute in favour of those Ameers whose conduct has been 
correct, and finally enter into a fresh treaty with 
one of these princes alone as chief and answerable for 
others.” 

On the 4th of November, 1842, Nap ier was instructed 
to require the consent of the Ameers to a new treaty. Two 
separate drafts had been prepared for presentation to the 
Ameers of Hyderabad and Khairpur but the tenor of both 
was essentially the same. The Lower Sind Treaty of 
1839 was to be strictly enforced, while Upper Sind was 
to be held by its Treaty of 1838 and a definite clause was 
inserted that the Ameers of Khairpur were to promote the 
free navigation of the Indus in the same manner as their 
brethren at Hyderabad and as such all lolls on the river 
Indus were abolished. The currency of Sind for the future 
was also settled and it was laid down that the Ameers shall 
not in future coin any money and the Government of India 
shall provide the coins (one side of which was to bear 
the Queen’s head) which alone were to be the legal 
te,nder. 

With regard to territory the new treaty for Lower Sind 
“contained the following stipulations : — 

‘‘7. The following places and districts are ceded in 
perpetuity to the British Government : Kurachee, Tatla 
with such arrondisement as may be deemed necessary by 
Major General Sir Charles Napier and moreover the right 
of free passage over the territories of the Ameers between 
Kurachee and Tatta along such line and within such limits 
on either sides thereof as Major General Sir Charles 
Napier may prefer : and within such limits, the 
officers of the British Government alone shall have juris- 
diction. 

”8. All the rights and interests of the Amirs or any 
one of them in Subzlkot and in all the territory inter- 
vening between the present frontier of Bahawalpur and the 
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town of Rori are ceded in perpetuity to H. H. the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur, the ever faithful ally and friend of the British 
Government. 

"9. To the Mir Sobdar Khan, who has constantly 
evinced fidelity to his engagements and attachment to the 
British Government is ceded territory producing half a 
lakh of annual revenue, such cession being made in con- 
sideration of the loss he will sustain by the transfer of 
ICurachee to the British Government and as a reward for his 
good conduct.” 

With respect to the Ameers of Upper Sind the new 
treaty provided that — 

‘ ‘ 1 . The pergunnas of Bhoong Bhara and the third 
part of the district of Subzl-Kote and the village of Golki, 
Malader, Ghoonga, Dadoola and Uzeezpore and all the 
territories of the Amirs of Kh3nrpore or any of them inter- 
vening between the present dominions of H.H. the Nawab 
of Bahawalpore and the town and district of Roree are 
ceded in perpetuity to the Nawab. 

2. ‘*The town of Sukkur with such arrondisement as 
shall be deemed necessary by Major General Sir Charles, 
Napier and the island of Bukkur and the town of Rooree 
with such arrondisement as mUy be deemed necessary by 
Major General Sir Charles Napier are ceded in perpetuity 
to the British Government.” 

The British Government on its part agreed to renounce 
all claims to future tribute on Lower Sind and all claims 
on the heirs of Mir Mubarak fo* Lhe sums due from him 
on account of the subsidies to be paid for Shah Shuja and 
the subsidiary force.®* 

Napier was at the same time authorised to select his 
own Commissioner for the necesseury adjustment of territory 


3* Governor-General to Napier » dated 4th November, 1842. C.S.,pp. 469-476. 
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and revenue between the Ameers*** and with the approval of 
the Governor-General he selected Ouiram for this duty.*^ 

Ellenborough’s own reasons for exchange of tribute for 
territory have already been given. It must be admitted in 
addition that the cession of territory is done at once 
and is over while the pecunicury payments are a lasting 
hardship and a continued source of irritation. It would 
seem that Ellenborough’s arguments in this respect, even 
if they do not command absolute assent, are indeed very 
strong. The uniformity of currency was a very desirable 
object, because of the inconvenience and evils which arise 
from the intermixture of currencies of different and varying 
values. Moreover, this was part of a general plan formed by 
Lord Ellenborough, to be brought into operation throughout 
the whole of India. 

The only other clauses of the proposed treaties that 
deserve attention are those relating to the transfer of terri- 
tories from Sind to Bahawalpur. With the claims of Baha- 
walpur upon the districts of Subzlkot and Bhung Bheura 
the British Government had originally nothing to do. But 
on the hypothesis that the Ameers had merited this degree of 
punishment, the mode in this case also seems to have been 
judicious, in so far as it would mean the punishing of a 
faithless to the benefit of a faithful ally. It is clear, more- 
over, that the Nawab had never relinquished his claims to 
these districts. 

Unfortunately, however, there was a serious flaw in the 
new treaty. The territory demanded on behalf of the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur extended southwards beyond Bhung 
Bhara to Rohri, one of the points to be occupied by the 
British, and included land in which all the Ameers of Upper 
Sind were interested. The largest possessor in these 
territories was Mir Nasir Khan of Khairpur,®’’’ the son of 

Governor-General io Napier, 4th November, 1842. C.S., pp. 469-476. 

^ Government to Outrarn, dated 24th November* 1842. C.S., p. 490. 

^ Governor-General to Napier » 4th November, 1843. C.S., p. 469. * 
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Mir Mubarak, the only Ameer of Upper Sind on whom the 
British had, since !839, a claim for tribute, which, however, 
had never been paid". Moreover, he owed to the Govern- 
ment of India the entire sum of ransom money imposed by 
Lord Auckland on behalf of Shah Shuja. Along with his 
namesake of Hyderabad and Mir Rustam, this chief was 
also accused of intrigues against the British Government and 
he might therefore have been considered liable to a greater 
penalty, especially because the new treaty relieved him from 
all pecuniary payments for the past as well as the future. 
These considerations might have warranted a slight addi- 
tion to the territorial penalty inflicted by the loss of Subzlkot 
and Bhung Bhara, but not such an addition as the terms 
of the revised treaty imposed. Napier drew the attention 
of the Governor -General to this : — 

" It is right to inform your Lordship that 1 have been 
told Your Lordship said that you had given Bahawal Khan 
Nawab of Bahawalpore £16,000 a year. The value of 
Subzlkot and Bhoong Bhara cire about that sum, but the 
country between the latter artd Roore is (the latter included) 
about £44,000 a year and forms the great difficulty in 
settling with the Ameers of Khyrpoor. They say, it wholly 
ruins them. 1 only learned t|iis from Lt. Brown yesterday 
from Khyrpoor.”*' And again : — 

“ With regard to the rich district between Bhoong 
Bhara and the town of Roree, the los.s of which presses 
very heavily on the Ameers of Kh 3 nrpoor and in fact has 
thrown them into consternation, perhaps your Lordship 
would either allow them to retain it or permit me to consider 
the subject in detail and lay before you some project less 
painful to the feelings of the Amirs. 

^ Napier to tfie Governor-General* dated 20th January, 1843. India Secret Con- 
sultation, 15th February, 1843. 

Napier to the Governor-General. 30th January, 1843. C.S., p. 533. 
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It is perfectly cleeur that the Governor-General was 
exacting a penalty far greater than he had intended to 
exact, for he wrote : — 

“ I had no information before I received your letter of 
the actual value of the territory to be ceded to the Nawab 
of Bahawalpore between the southern limits of Bhoong 
Bheura and the districts of Roore and I had not reason to 
imeigine that it was so valuable as it now appears to be.”*® 
Lord Ellenborough's first reaction to the information 
supplied by Napier was unfavourable. He felt that the 
conduct of the Ameers having been very vexatious, they did 
not have a claim on his consideration, and he therefore 
suggested that the Khairpur rulers may either be left as 
they were or might be compensated at the expense of the 
ruler of Mirpur who, though he paid Rs. 50,000 per annum 
to the British, had been designedly left by the Governor- 
General under the old engagements. But in all fairness to 
Ellenborough, it ought to be stated that the very next day 
he corrected himself and wrote : — 

. ‘ ' 1 observed that the recent conduct of the Ameers of 
Khyrpoor did not entitle them to consideration, indeed it 
would be politic to make them feel that designs of hostility 
cannot be entertained without, the certainty of punishment 
being inflicted. Still if you should be of opinion that the 
cession originally demanded presses too heavily upon the 
Ameers 1 shall be glad to receive any suggestion you may 
be able to offer for its modification.”''® 

But before this letter could have reached Napier, the 
whole issue had been decided, by an appeal to arms. 
Whether a war could have been avoided if this letter had 
reached Napier in time, is a question which will always 

M Govemor-Generai to Napier. 8th February, 1843. India Secret ConsultatkAi. 
ISthFebruary. 1843, 

Govemor-Generai to Napier. 9th February, 1843. India Secret Consultation, 
15th February, 1843. 

209-1290B 
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remain unanswered, though there are strong reasons to 
believe that a conflict could not have been put off for very 
long. 

To sum up : The main objects of Lord Ellenborough 
were — in demanding cession of Karachi and other towns, to 
acquire an absolute command over the River Indus, both for 
commercial and for military purposes ; in transferring terri- 
tory to the Nawab of Bahawalpur, to strengthen the bonds of 
common interests with a loyal ally and to establish a line 
of communication through a friendly state between Sind 
and British stations on the Sutlej. It is thus abundantly 
clear that the Governor-General was not being guided by 
any desire for pure territorial aggrandizement. 

In his letter, dated 4th November, 1842, Ellenborough 
distinctly stated that the treaty rested for its justification 
upon the assumption that Fateh Mohammad Ghori was 
really guilty and that the letters alleged to have been 
written by Nasir Khan and Rustam Khan were genuine 
and he left it to Napier the task of proving this assumption, 
believing that he and the experienced officers who w^re 
with him were best qualified to form an opinion""’ and indeed 
after his previous correspondence, the Governor-General 
could hardly do otherwise. On the 25th of October, 1842, 
he had already said ; — 

“ 1 am satisfied you will weigh well the evidence you 
received upon the subject of all the Chiefs upon the 
Indus. 

A reference to Napier’s diary sh iws that he took a 
different view of the ptoblefiii, for he says that it was for the 
Governor-General to decide whether the Ameers were guilty 
or not. ** I will take nothing,” he writes, on any head 


Governoir-Gencral to Napier, dated 4th November, 1842. C.S..P. 472. 
^ Governor- General to Napier, 25th October, 1642. E. P., %. 
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except in ceises where time is important and it is not so 
here.” « 

Nevertheless, he set himself to pursue his enquiries in the 
spirit of an impartial judge and with the help of officers on 
the spot. From this moment onwards, the responsibility of 
the measures which followed devolves upon Napier. 

W. Napier, Life of Charles Napier ^ Vol, H, p. 238. 
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THE NEPAL FRONTIER IN THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE I8TH CENTURY 

Mr. S. C. Sarkar, M.A. (Cal.), M.A. (Oxon.) 

PrcMidency College, Calcutta 


The purpose of this paper is to attempt a summary in a 
connected fashion of events on the Nepal frontier in the 
second half of the 18th century. Surveys of the subject, 
in the histories of Nepal or in the old books like Markham’s 
edition of Bogle''s narrative or Kirkpatrick’s account, are not 
necessarily complete. One particular episode — the Kinloch 
expedition of 1767 — was dealt with by Long in 1869 in his 
Selection of Records from 1748 to 1767, Volume 1, Appen- 
dix A, and has been described more fully in Dr. Nandalal 
Chatterji’s paper in the Proceedings of the 1 938 session of 
the Indian History Congress*. Other aspects have been 
touched at different times by different authors including the 
present writer in his paper at the 1930 session of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission and in Bengal, Past and 
Present, 1932 (Serial No. 87). It may be acknowledged 
however that a fuller account will be of some value to 
students and scholars and will not be, therefore, quite out of 
place here, "^rhe present paper is based almost entirely on 
original documents, largely unpublished, but being limited 
to an intensive study of the British official records only, it 
cannot of course pretend to be a comjplete or impeirtial survey 
of the subject. 
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It is a well-known fact that there was in the middle of the 
1 8th century a brisk trade between Bihar and Bengal on the 
one hand and Nepal and Tibet on the other. The civil wars 
and commotions in the Nepal region and the process of the 
Gurkha conquest naturally interrupted this trade and caused 
much anxiety to the Company, when it was taking over 
control in Eastern India. Logan’s memorandum to Verelst 
(O. C. 1 of October 31, 1769) describes the old Nepal trade, 
the chief exports and imports of Patna in these transactions, 
and the nature of the routes from Patna to “ Cutmundoo. 

O. C. 20 of November 23, 1789 (a copy of an official report 
from the envoy Bogle in 1775-1 776) gives an account of the 
part formerly played by ‘ ‘ the Gosseines, the Trading Pil- 
grims of India ” in this trade and mentions their expulsion from 
Nepal after the Gurkha conquest for their sympathy with the 
old rulers. It states further that the FaJ^irs or the Gossains 
used to frequent, after this, the route to Tibet through Morung 
and Sikkim ; but the Gurkha expansion eastward and un- 
healthiness hampered this channel of commerce also. 
Bogle’s famous northern mission itself must have been largely 
prompted by the necessity thus caused of securing new 
trade routes as compensation for those blocked by the rising 
Gurkha power. , 

Prithvi Narayan launched the Gurkhas on their career of 
conquest which built up the modern state of Nepal and 
constituted the central political event in our present study. 
In 1169 A.H., he seized Muckwanpur, taking the ruler 
Bikram Sen prisoner. Another chief, Kanak Singh, com- 
plained to Mir Kasim next year and * * in consequence of this 
complaint the Nabob himself crossed over sending 
Gourgeen Cawn before him who arrived near Muckwan- 
pore where his whole army being destroyed the Nabob 
returned to Patna. The Gurkhas now could turn their 


1 Public G>ncu]tation8» Copy. I.0,» p. 150. Also see Seir-uLMuiaquerin, 
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attention to the subjugation of the Nepal Valley. According 
to Father Giuseppe, Ranjit Malla, Chief of Bhatgaon, 
invited Prithvi Narayan into Nepal but repenting 
soon of his rashness, he joined the other two Rajas of 
Patan and Kathmandu against the conqueror (Asiatic 
Researches, Vol 11). By 1767, the confederates were reduced 
to extreme difficulties. We learn from the val^ils of Jai- 
prakas Malla, Chief of Kathmandu, (statement before Cap- 
tain Kinloch, taken down in June, 1767),' that, in the course 
of a five years war against their master, “ the said Goorka 
Rajah has taken ten principalities, and Possession of all his 
Country, having now only the Towns of Cutmandoo his own 
Residence, Patan, Baudgon (sic.) & Zeemy all closely block- 
aded, by which he took all the others, some of whom held 
out two, & others three years.” The conquest of the 
parganas of Lamboo and Tassey, the two chief granary 
districts, reduced the Rajas to sore straits, and ” the four 
Cities are so closely beset, that it is with the greatest Difficulty 
even a Letter can pass between them.” 

Under these circumstances, the Newar Chiefs naturally 
turned to external aid, following the Muckwanpur precedent. 
'Anticipating their appeal to the British, Prithvi Narayan 
tried to avert foreign intervention for we find T. Rumbold, 
the Chief of Patna, reporting that the Goorcully 
Rajah ... is so very apprehensive of our assisting the 
Napaul Rajah, that 1 had a Letter from him the other day, 
desiring he might be allowed to visit me at Patna, & that 
Protection might be afforded him.”’' Meanwhile, on April 5, 

1 767, Golding, who had been posted at Betteah as Resident 
some time before March 18 (see Rumbold ’s letter of that date 
in the Select Committee Proceedings of March 27, 1767), 
had a conversation ” with a person who had arrived from 
Nipal for the purpose of soliciting, on the part of the Rajah, 

* Select Committee Proceedings, July 21, 1767. 

^ Rumbold to Verelst, April 18, 1767, in Select Committee Proceedings of April 30, 
1767. 
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the assistance and protection of the English.*** Golding 
recommended intervention on the ground that ** from the 
former very insolent letter of the Goorkally Rajah, and 
some letters which have lately passed between him and the 
Phousdar here,*'^ there was some danger to Betteah if the 
Gurkhas won the upper hand over the hill rajas. In that 
eventuality, the fir scheme in the hills also would 
have to be given up while the Gurkha power would become 
too strong in the future to be challenged with prudence. 
Intervention was also likely to open up the China trade across 
Nepal. Rumbold inclined to Golding *s views and enquired 
from Verelst whether on the arrival of the Nepalese oak,il at 
Patna he was to give him any encouragement.* 

The Select Committee on April 30, 1767, resolved to 
help Jaiprakas Malla by mediation if possible, by force of 
arms if necessary. Accordingly, Rumbold was authorised to 
send an ultimatum to Prithvi Narayan to stop him from 
molesting the Raja of Kathmandu-^ At the same time, 
Captain Kinloch, who at the aid of the preceding year had 
taken the fort of Tippera and driven its raja into the jungle,* 
was ordered to “ meirch with all Expedition from Tipera to 
Mongheer, & to proceed from thence to Patna,**® Rumbold' 
reported on May 28, 1 767, that the ultimatum had been 
duly sent but, as the Gurkhas had nearly completed the 
conquest of Nepal, he was afraid that mere negotiation would 
be unavailing.’® 

In June, the Nepal vakils “ Mucktan Unda and 
Faquir Ramdoss '* made a statement before Captain G. 


< Quoted by l onj?, in Selection of Records from 1748 tot 1767, Vol. I. 

5 !bid. 

* Rumbold to Verelst, April 18, 1767; in Select Committee Proceedings, April 
30. 1767. 

7 Select Committee Proceedings, April 30, 1767. 

B Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. 1, No. 2978. 

* Select Committee Proceedings, Vol. 13, p. 199. 

Long, op.cit 
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Kinloch at Patna. The Gurkha strength was estimated at a 
total of 50,000, of whom only 20,000 were in Nepal, the rest 
being engaged on cultivation in their home district. 
** T^ey are chiefly armed with Bows & Arrows, swords & 
Matchlocks.” The English authorities were assured of a 
road to Nepal where neither Hills nor Rivers will obstruct 
them, & where good Water will be had for the People.” 
If the expedition was delayed, there would be ” much greater 
Difliculty towards the End of the Monsoon, as the Rains cause 
an immense Growth of Jungle which almost choaks up the 
Road ” and “ the whole country will undoubtedly be in 
Possession of Ghorkwallah.” Unless help arrived soon, the 
four cities were likely to be starved into surrender.” The 
statement of the vakils had been proceeded by a map done 
by them and was accompanied by a plan depicting the 
Gurkha attack on ‘‘ Cuttrwandro and Patan ” which indeed 
is neither Plan, perspective or profile and altogether out of 
Proportion.” The redoubts blockading the cities were ” so 
contrived, that there is no passing between them out of arrow 
shot, and are from 100 to 150 yards or more in compass.” '• 
Rumbold also informed the Select Committee (letter of 
July 6) that he had examined ” The Vacquecl and Faquir 
and verified Kinloch’s version of their report. He also 
forwarded an account of the eleven stages ’ ' from Patna to 
Nepal, Via Hajipur, Darbhanga and Siddley— a distance of 
about 96 “coss” — with specification of the nature of the road 
and the supply of water and provisions along the route. The 
Raja of Nepal had undertaken to provide coolies and provi- 
sions in the last sixth portion of the journey. 

On the basis of all this information, the Select Committee 
at last issued orders for Kinloch’s advance into Nepal on July 


Select Committee Procredines, Vol. 13, pp. 239-241. 
w /bid., p. 242. 

Ibid., p. 243. 

2I0-I290B 
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21, 1767, though the instructions which accompanied the 
orders were extremely ceireful and cautious.^* On August 6, 
Rurabold reported that Kinloch was ready for the enterprise 
and that Prithvi Narayan had at last “returned a very ev^islve 
and insolent answer” to the ultimatum, sending at the same 
time “ a vakeel to Patna for the purpose of* demanding in his 
name the Bettea country on pretence of its having formerly 
belonged to his family.”'' The Court of Directors was 
informed of Kinloch ’s expedition to Nepal in the Letter of 
September 25, 1767 (Paras 9 and 10), together with the 
reasons for the enterprise which might have seemed “foreign 
to the spirit of that System of Politics whereby we proposed 
regulating our Conduct.” 

Kinloch’s campaign of course proved to be a failure. 
On December 11. 1 767, Veielst placed before the Select 
Committee his correspondence with Rumbold and Kinioch’s 
letters to the same gentleman from which it appeared that 
to attempt proceeding further, “without being supported by a 
strong Reinforcement would serve only to expose the Troops 
to the Danger of perishing by {'amine and the Sword.*’ 
Reinforcement being difficult on account of the repeated 
demands on Bengal from “the Cjenllemen at Fori. S George,” 
the Committee ordered Kinlocii’s recall from Nepal, though 
the retention of the lands occupied by him on the borders 
of the Betteah country was recommended, if it could be 
managed without risk or expense. The Committee was 
inclined to think, so Rumbold was Informed, that the 
failure of the expedition was due f' “some Misconduct in 
the officer, or Forgery in the Letters & Informations given 
you by the Vaqueel & Faquir.” It also suspected looseness 
of discipline and Rumbold was enjoined to make the 


.Select Committee Proceeclings, Vol. 13, pp. 244-245. 
Long, op. cit. 

Select Committee Proceeding*, Vol., 13, p. 455. 
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strictest enquiry. The news of Kinloch's failure was duly 
conveyed to the Directors in the General Letter to Court, of 
December 16, 1767 (Para. 9). 

On December 19, 1767, Rumbold reported from Patna’’" 
his opinion about the causes of the failure. He admitted 
that the Nepalesareport had given too rosy a picture of the 
ease of an advance into Nepal, but the failure of provisions, 
he thought, was the main reason for the English dis- 
comfiture. Kinloch had reached “ the Fort of Hariapore 
within sixteen Coss of tlie principal city ” but the weather 
proved remarkably unfavourable and the bridge across a 
river which barred his way was swept away by the rush 
of water following ‘‘ violent heavy rain.” Rear attacks by 
the hillmen caused panic among lire coolies carrying grain 
who “would frequently in the nig'rt make off leaving the 
burthens.' Rains continued many days and sepoys fell 
sick or began to mutiny. Rumho-il thus attributed Kin- 
loch's failure to misfortune' and warmly defended him who 
had “behaved with the horlitude and resolution of a good 
Officer.” He had also occupied all the country between 
Betteah and the hills, a land wdrich. it was reported, “ now 
•yields to the Goorka Rajah nearly a L.aak of Rupees 
yearly and he is from thence supplied with grain.” He 
had reduced every fort in this* region (two of which, Bara 
and Tulahaut, were very strong) and this conquest would 
“ prevent incursions into the Betteah Country which used fre- 
quently to suflFer from the Hill people,” and also secure “the 
Fir Timbers which grow in plenty on the Hills adjacent.” 
Rumbold feared that the recall of Kinloch would only 
increase the Gurkha insolence and enclosed an optimistic letter 
from Kinloch himself from Pirsa Fort in which he reported 
that Bara, Pirsa and the neighbouring tract “ consisted of 

Select Committee Proceedings, Vol. 13, pp. 456-457. Ihii., Vol. 15, pp. 7-12 

1* Ibid,, Vol. 15, pp. 13-14 — Rumbold's letter of January 3, 1768, 

U Ibid., pp. 13-16. 
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13 Pergunnaks — besides some villages the Courant Rajah 
is in possession of” and the region was so fertile that 
“proper improvement might make them yield Ten Laaks 
per Annum.” 

The Select Committee wa§ unmoved by this special 
pleading and pointed out that Kinloch hcAi deviated from 
his instructions and this “might possibly have occasioned 
the want of provisions ” which baffled him. “ A too hasty 
and impudent progress ” had brouglit on failure. The newly 
acquired district was to be retained of course, to reimburse 
if possible “the Company the Charges of the Expedition,” 
but Kinloch was to be relieved of his command and to appear 
before a Court of Enquiry. ^ 

Meanwhile, Kinloch in a letter to Rumbold from Barra 
on Christmas Day, 1767, had cxpiessed (he greatest concern 
at the likelihood of being recaiicci. He was merely “ five 
days march from Napaul only three of wliich is amongst 
the Hills ' ’ and was sure of a victory as soon as he emerged 
into the Valley. He was convinced that “ the two great 
Evils by which 1 suffered Rain and the want of grain will 
now be removed.” The Gurkha army would be increased 
fourfold on the fall of tiie four cities for all the hill people’ 
would then have to join the conqueror and consequently 
English help for lli^ confederate rajas now was absolutely 
necessary. Moreover, English retreat would confirm the bad 
impression produced on the Gurkhas by. “ that unhappy 
affiair of SiJley which has put them in Possession of above 
100 Stand of our Arms.” Kinloch naturally ventured to 
remark also that “my own honor obliges me to wish it in 
my power to put an end to the work 1 have begun.” On 
Januciry 28, 1768, Rumbold,'*^ while forwarding the above 
letter of Kinloch, warmly defended his conduct in pushing 

Select Committee Proceedingii — Vol. 15, pp. 17-18, 

/W.,pp. 126-132. 

« Ibid., pp. 122-126. 
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from Janakpur to Siddley on the assurance of a plentiful supply 
of provisions “from the man who undertook to provide Grain 
for the Detachment” and follow him there. From Siddley, 
ICinloch had pushed forward in the expectation of reaching 
Nepal in five days in which attempt he would have suc- 
ceeded but for unlucky circumstances like bad weather and 
“the timidity of the Bazar I’eople,” and “bad behaviour 
of the sepoys. ’ It was then that Kinloch had fallen back 
on Janakpur. In consideration of all this, Rumbold in- 
formed the Select Committee that he hud taken the liberty 
of vindicating Kinloch *s conduct again “before 1 put your 
orders in execution.” 

Rumbold gained his main point, for the Select Committee 
wrote him back on hcbruary 10, 1768, that “as you have 
now given us such positive tissuiances, that a variety of 
unavoidable occurrences alone occasioned the Miscarriage 
of that Enter prize — we shall remain satisfied with regard 
to Captain Kinlock's conduct, and hereby revoke the order 
relating to him under date the 1 2th Ulto.”'" Thus ended 
th*e iii-fated first English expedition against Nepal but 
the commander had at least escaped the dishonour of trial by 
a Court of Enquiry. 

A second expedition, howc,ver, was already under con- 
templation. “The Choudind Raja, Coran Sine” (Karam 
Singh Deo) “whose Hills lie to the Eastward of Nej^all,” 
who was first cousin of the dispossessed and imprisoned 
Raja of Muckwanpur, had proposed to Kinloch a junction 
between his force and the English detachment and invited 
Jas. Logan “ up to his Capital, in the Hills to Settle the 
terms of this Coalition.”*^ On December 25, 1767, Gold- 
ing reported to Rumbold that “Rajah jil Beekram Sing 
has now made an offer of conducting our Troops through 

Select CommHlee Pioceedings. Vol. 15, p. 75. 

X O. C. I of October 31, 1769. 
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his own country should they propose a second attempt*' 
and that “he is master of the Hills for a long way almost 
as far as Navocol-Pertarain’s (sic.) chief City and the other 
Rajahs are so nearly connected with him that they would 
immediately follow his example.*'"’ Golding wrote again 
on January 3,1768, that this raja wanted to know whether 
“his assistance would be accepted of" adding that “it was 
in his power to bring over many other Rajahs to his Party. 
Kinloch himself firmly believed that he could still make 
as many allies in the neighbouring rajas as he could wish 
if only “the Gentlemen in Calcutta came to some Determi- 
nation." On the strength of these letters, Rumbold recom- 
mended"' a second expedition which he thought would be 
materially helped by Kinioch’s occupation of the lowlands 
beyond Bettcah. The season was now more favourable 
and K-inloch had gained valuable e.xperience while the 
hill rajas were all secrtily hostile io the Gurkha power. 
The Gurkhas iheinselves were apprehensive of the 
English advance, so much so that the Commander of 
their forces, ICecr Sing, had addressed a letter to Kinloch in 
which he expressed concern al having received no answer to 
his five petitions, adding that “ we stand handbound at youc 

Mercy " and “ Our Rajah awaits yr pleasure. " 

« 

The Select Committee felt naturally tempted “ to make a 
second attempt for the relief of the Napaul Rajah " and on 
Feburary 10, 1768, asked Rumbold “to inform us the 

Number of Troops you judge sufficient to Ensure the greatest 
probability of Success." ''' Rumbold, who had come down 
to Calcutta, reported from there on beburary 15, that in his 
opinion ‘ ’ one complete Battalion besides five or six 
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Select Committee F'roceedings, Vol. 15, p. 132 


lhid,9P* 133. 
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Companies * ’ would be absolutely necessary besides * * a few 
more Artillery men for the Guns. ” He delivered to Verelst 
some plans sent by Kinloch “ showing the Route he intends 
to take.**'*" In view, however, of the requirements of Madras 
communicated in the secret letter of January 9, 1768, the 
Select Committee thought that the force estimated as necessary 
by Rumbold was too considerable to bespzured and “Prudence 
directs that a second enterprize be for the present 
postponed.” Kinloch was accordingly directed merely “to 
remain with his present Force to secure the countries newly 
acquired.”'" Thus the idea of the secoii-d expedition against 
the Gurkhas was dropped for the time being. 

The expectation of ample compensation for the military 
failure from the retention of the lowlands beyond Betteah was 
also doomed to disappointment. On November 11, 1768, 
the Court of Directors enquired whether the lands taken from 
the Gurkha Raja had “.answered your Expectations. ” “g 
Rumbold wrote on July 17, 1769, however, that the culti- 
vation of the occupied region Vv’asbein.g neglected by the ryots 
“•owing to tire interruption of the Hill people who continu- 
ally make incursions and desiroy whati ver they find. The 
'Country is so unhealiliy that Our sepoys could not continue 
there during the Rains. ” The total collection amounted 
to only Rs. 20,400, nine thousand from Janakpur, the rest 
from Barra, But the possession of the lowlands had at any 
rate secured the collections in Betteah “ which had suffered 
greatly before the Goorka’s people coming down from the 
Hills.” The explanations of Rumbold for the poor income 
derived from the occupied territory were duly conveyed to 
the Directors in the Public General Letter to Court on Septem- 
ber 30. 1769 (Para. 45). 

*• Select Committee Pioceedings, Vot. 13, pp. 150-151. 

*» Ibid., p. 152. 

M Ibid., Vol. 23. pp. 151-152. 

» /bid.. Vol. 16. p. 428. 
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The condition of Kinloch’s army was also found to be 
deplorable when it was at last withdrawn from the 
frontier. Colonel Smith on reviewing the Second Brigade 
at Bankipur found the Eighth Battalion “ very deficient 
in Discipline and the Tenth totally unfit for Service.” 
He added that ” of the eighteen Companies of Brigade 
Sepoys, sent on the Napaul Expedition, these are all that 
remain.”'*' Kinloch himself was dead by this time.®’’' The 
desire of the Directors to renew the Nepal trade, expressed in 
the Public Letter from Court, March 16, 1768 (Para. 41) also 
remained unfulfilled and in 1 774 Bogle, in his Tibetan journey, 
had to explore other routes to the north as the Gurkhas 
barred the road via Nepal. 

Even apart from the Gurkhas, the northern frontier lands 
caused much anxiety to the English, Sir Robert Barker, 
Colonel of the third Brigade at Patna, was informed on Decem- 
ber 19, 1765, of ” the necessity of immediately reducing to 
obedience the rebellious Zemindars ” and that ” Narain Sing 
will probably return to his duty when his Forts are demolish- 
ed.”^' Barker carried out orders but was directed on 
February 10, 1766, to spare the fort of Takarry, ” on account 
of its advantageous situation upon the frontiers.”'" The 
Court was informed on MaroK 24, 1766, that Barker had 
succeeded in “demolishing forts and reducing the turbulent 
zemindars in the Belteah country. On April 30, 1767, 
the Select Committee approved of Rumbold’s action in detach- 
ing Captain Wilding with a force to clear the “ Sircar Serang 
Country. ” This had been rendered necessary by the incursion 
of a body of “ 5,000 Sinnasses.” 1 he 5annyasis had overcome 
two companies of sepoys under a serjeant, by standing their 

Select Commiltee Proceedings, Vol. 14, p. 643. 

/btd.,p. 645. 

2« Ibid., Vol. 22, p. 69. 

» /bid.. Vol. II, p. 5. 

Select Committee Press List, p. 276. 
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ground till the sepoys had fired away their ammunition.*^ 
Oh March 13, 1768, Raja Shitab Rai wrote that the whole 
of Sarl^ar Saran was in confusion owing to the insurrection of 
Fate Shah, Zemindar of Halsipur and the resistance of the 
fort of Tuppah-Newan.'"' Shitab Rai, on April 16, 1768, 
reported that Wilding, who was besieging Tiloor, had captured 
Halsipur, but the hillmen in large numbers were dispersing 
themselves in parties over the plains plundering and laying 
waste the country of Tirhut/* By April 29, however. Wild- 
ing, according to Shitab Rai, had at least mastered the 
Halsipur rebellion which the zemindar had stctrted with the 
help of “ the wandering mendicants called Naggis. ” The 
facts mentioned above illustrate to a large extent the unsettled 
conditions near the northern frontier of the dominions 
managed by the Company. 

In 1930, attention was drawn by the present writer to the 
Logan mission to Nepal.’’ Surgeon Jas. Logan’s departure 
for Nepal was announced in the Public Letter to the Court, 
dated January 25, 1770 (Para. 42). Dr. Chatterji in his paper 
m‘5ntioned at the outset supposes that Logan’s task was to 
placate the Gurkhas ruffled by the English intervention in 
1767, and to establish commercial relations with them. This 
view is, of course, supported ^by the two letters to Prithvi 
Naiayan, dated November 1 3, 1 769, which Logan carried.'* 
But a close study reveals the fact that the mission was not so 
very innocent after all- Logan’s own memorandum (O.C.I 
of October 13, 1769) states that Jaiprakas Malla, after the 
fall of Kathmandu, “ is now either Coop’d up in a strong- 

39 Select Commiltec Proceedings, Vol. 13, pp. 198, 200. 

40 Cnlcndar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. II, No. 856. 

41 Ibid , No. 913. 

42 /bid., No. 922. 

43 The whole text of the Logan mcmmandum, which Dr. N. L. Chatterji describes 
as worth quoting in full, was published by me in Ben Past and Present, 1932 
•Serial No. 87). 

44 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. II, Nos. 1682, 1686. 
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hold, or has retired into Tibett, where he has some Territory 
and a friend and Protector in the Goora, or white. Lama, 
the Pontiff of Laissah. ” (sic.). Logan offered to undertake 

to find him out and personally confer with him. In Logan's 
opinion, a small force was sufficient to restore him as his old 
subjects were still attached to him. He also thought that, 
after what had already happened, to abandon Jaiprakas 
Malla would give “ a bad Impression of the English in these 
parts ” and also that the overthrow of Gurkha power “ may 
be Effected more easily now in Concert with Juyper Cuss and 
his Connections, than it can be afterwards without them. 
Friendly relations of the Company with Prithvi Narayan on 
the other hand were likely to offend the Lama “ whom he 
has provoked beyond all hopes of reconciliation, by Plunder- 
ing the Rich Temples of his votaries in Neypall. ” Logan 
also observed that such penetration as he suggested had been 
accomplished before and therefore, he presumed, might 
be done again. The Board not merely permitted Logan 
to undertake the journey “as he proposed.”'’" Two 
letters were also given him to carry to Raja Jasa 
Goshmal — another Malla again — ^recalling “ the assist- 

ance which the English rendered to him in the past,'*’ 
emphasising that “ their attitude towards him remains 
unchanged,” and promising him that if he “in return 
for assistance received, opens up trade with these 

provinces, the English will grant him ample support.” 
The Raja is also exhorted to be sincere for “whatever plan 
is decided upon by the Raja and Mr. Logan, will be 
communicated to the writer and the other English sardeirs.”"' 
Logan carried another letter ” to Goran Sen, Raja of 
Chaudand (obviously the same as Coran Sine, the Choudind 
Raja of Logan’s memorandum) who had negotiated with 

^5 Public Body Sheets, October 31, 1769. 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. II, Nos. 1681, 1683. 

47 /bid., Vol. II, No. 1684. 
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Kinloch and from whom, Logan thought, “ provided my 
business is unfavourable to the Goorka, I’m pretty sure of a 
hearty welcome. Similar letters were addressed to five 
other hill rajas and obviously Logan was being sent, therefore, 
to explore the possibilities of a new confederacy against the 
Gurkhas. Here we lose sight of James Logan who had no 
tangible success. It is just possible that Bogle’s remark 
that the Gurkha Raj informed the Tashai Lama that a 
Firingi was being sent back from Nepal had reference to 
this enterprise.*'" 

But the frontier had hardly settled down yet. Kirk- 
patrick refer.s to the intrigues at Benares of the fugitive 
Abdhoot Singh, son of the unfortunate Ranjit Malla of 
Bhatgaon, to engage the British in measures for reinstating 
himself. Again, at the other end of the Nepal frontier, 
the Company had already come in contact with the affairs 
of Morung, the tract in the border between the Kusi 
and the Teesla.'^ Mahomed Reza Khan is known to 
have suggested its reduction to obedience and the 
eii^tension of the frontier near Purnea to the hills, “ the 
latter being the natural boundary of Bengal.” Kamdat 
Singh, the Raja of Morung, claimed, however, that 
‘‘at no time whatever has he paid either rent or peshkash 
to anyone” for his principality consisting of the “ districts 
of Bejpur, Amarpur and Makwanpur extending from Bhutan 
to Nepal and from Purnea to Tir hut and Bettiah. ” The 
Raja also asserted that even the country of Bhatgaon was 
formerly under his father’s jurisdiction but the zamindars 
there had become independent with the help of ” the Raja 

w O. C. I of October 31, 1769. 

^9 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. 11, No. 1685. 

BO Markham's Bogle, p. 158. 

61 /bid.,p. 150. 

5^ Select Committee Proceedings, Vol. 17, pp. 184- 185. 

M Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. II, No. 233. 
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of Sikkim who possessed the district of Bhutan. ” In 
1763-1766, Kamdat Singh was persuaded by his ministets 
Budh Karan and Ajit Ray to stage an attempt at recovery 
of his ancestral domains with a body of troops mostly natives 
of Purnea and Tirhut. The ministers were dismissed by 
him for their intrigues with these troops and in revenge 
“they formed a design of assassinating or imprisoning him” 
and setting up his four-year-old son in his place. They 
caused a rising of the disbanded troops who drove Kamdat 
Singh to Purnea to seek the protection of the faujdar Suchit 
Ram. Upon this the Nawab sent “ Rao Arjan Singh with 
a parwana of encouragement to fetch him. “ 

On February 12, 1767, Raja Kamdat Singh of Morung 
was reported by Mahomed Reza Khan to have reached 
Nawabganj, ” and the next day he was directed to send the 
Raja to Calcutta.'"’ Kamdat reached Murshidabad by 
Febjruary 23, and was given “a Khalat to encourage him 
but Mahomed Reza Khan added that ‘ ‘ being an inhabitant 
of the hills, he is very unpolished, and also ignorant of the 
country language. Indisposition preventing the R^ja 
from undergoing “the fatigues of a land journey,” he 
proceeded to Calcutta by water on February 26, attended 
by Harkishan Das.'"'"* At Calcutta, Kamdat Singh appealed 
for a body of troops to recover his territories, promising to 
bear the cost of the expedition.®' No help, however, was 
forthcoming and Mahomed Reza Khan was informed on 
March 30, 1767, that “ the Raja of Morung is so much 
indisposed that the Governor has decided to send him back 
to Murshidabad. ” 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. II, No. 233. 

M Ibid., Vol. II, No. 44. 

«• Ibid., Vol. II, No. 51. 

« Ibid., No. 85. 

» Ibid , Nos. 98 and 174. 

»9 Ibid., No. 233. 

M /l>rd.,No.24I. 
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This was not the end of the Morung episode. The Raja, 
when he was not granted “ the aid of two or three 
companies of sepoys,*’ returned to Morung and merely with 
the help of “an ill-armed rabble of about two thousand 
meh ” recovered the flat portion of his country, the rebel 
Dewan Budh Karan falling back on the hills. In July, 
1769, the Raja however was assassinated by his own troops 
and the murder was of course “ generally ascribed to the 
artifice of the Dewan. ” Kamdat Singh (“ Kham Dull 
Sain”) was succeeded by “the next male heir of the family 
— His uncle Regonaut Sain ’* but the *Dewan coming out 
from his retreat obliged Raja Raghunalh Singh to seek 
English protection in his turn."' Writing from Purnea on 
April 4, 1770, Ducarel, “the Supravisor of Purnea ” report- 
ed to Becher, the Resident at the Darbar, that the Dewan 
Budh Karan’s disorderly troops were plundering the frontier 
region putting the inhabitants to flight. He pointed out that 
civil strife in the Morung would always subject the frontier 
tracts to depredations while if that country established a firm 
strong government, it would “ draw from us great part of 
our ryotts and must affect the revenues of the frontier 
purgunnahs.*’ The way out of the difficulty was obviously 
to take advantage of an opportunity “ to obtain Every degree 
of influence in the Morung Country. ” 

Ducarel thought that four companies of sepoys would be 
enough to secure Raghunalh's restoration as his predecessor 
had maintained his ground against the Dewan for two or 
three years with about two thousand of the most disorderly 
troops unprovided with firearms. After driving the Dewan 
to the hills, the Government might take over the manage- 
ment of the liberated region and of ‘ ‘ the forests of Saul 
timbers, ” stationing sepoys “ in two or three places to check 


*' Select Committee Pr<5ceedings. Vol. 17, pp. 185-186. 
« Ibid., pp. 182-189. 
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the incursions of the mountaineers and influencing the latter 
through controlling all their grain supply from the flat 
country. It was at any rate common prudence to give the 
Raja “ such small assistance as may enable him at least to 
divide the country with the Dewan,” and to constitule a 
barrier to raids from the hills. Ducarel further added that 
the occupation of the Morung country would have the 
additional advantage of commanding all the boats, gauts 
and passages of the Cossy river which Is not fordable at any 
time of the year.” This would ‘‘prevent any further 
incursions of the Sinnosses or other disorderly people into 
Bengal whose route after they cross the Cossy river lays 
through the flat Country between the Company's jurisdiction 
and the hills,” so that ‘‘ a proper distribution of troops along 
the bank of the Cossy river might preserve all the Eastern 
part of Bengal from the ravages of horse or the attempt or 
(sic.) irregular forces. ' ’ 

The Select Committee instructed the Resident *‘ to secure 
our own frontier from the inroads of Either party by detach- 
ing a force for that purpose ” and the President to ‘‘ write to 
the Dewan of Morung in such a style as may check his in- 
solence and compel him to a cessation of those ravages which . 
his troops have committed on the borders of Purnea.” If an 
actual intervention in Morung became necessary, ” the Com- 
mittee will then take into consideration the most Eligible and 
permanent method of settling that country.” And there the 
Morung affair rested for the next three yeeus. 

On May 21 , 1771, Keighly of Darbhanga drew attention 
to the situation in the Tatar Parganas bounded by Cham- 
paran, Purnea, the Gandak and the Tetiana. The Patna 
Council suggested to Cartier on June 25, 1771 , that the Par- 
ganas which in the Mughul days belonged to the Tirhut 


Select Committee Proceedings, Voi. 17, pp. I67>I69. 
M Ibid., pp. 190-191. 
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Sircar and which the Gurkhas had conquered from the 
Muckwanpur Raj might now be occupied. This would 
however mean a rupture with the Gurkhas and require an 
invasion of Nepal or at least the stationing of two battalions 
of sepoys on the Betteah and Tirhut frontier. The Board at 
Calcutta in response to the Patna letter demanded more 
detailed information.’ ' In due course it received a report 
from Raja Shitab Rai. The Tatar Parganas consisted of 23 
mahals together with Janakpur and their previous history was 
described in the report. In 1175 A.H., Prithvi Narayan 
occupied this tract where a collector on behalf of the Govern- 
ment had resided for about five years since Mir Kasim’s ill- 
fated expedition against the Gurkhas. Kinloch drove the 
Gurkhas out from the Parganas and Golding placed collectors 
therein but after Kinloch’s withdrawal, they were reoccupied 
by the Gurkha Raj. Prithvi Narayan agreed however to pay 
a tribute of 72,500 rupees in elephants at the customary 
rate for this region.'*' 

The Board resolved on this occasion not to take the offen- 
sive against Prithvi Narayan. “ f-’rom the Rajah’s known 
activity and the situation of his Country, in an Expedition 
* against him it is to be expected he would give us much 
trouble.” The claim to the Tatar Parganas was not to be 
entirely dropped however, and was to be revived if the 
customary tribute for the tract w'as not paid, or if the 
Gurkhas committed hostilities in this direction.*^^' 

In 1772, there was another chance of a clash w ith 
Prithvi Narayan. The Board had sent up in 1770 Messrs. 
Peacock and Christie to secure timber from Morung. 
Peacock proceeded towards West Morung of which country 


W I.O. Cons., 1771, pp. 119-123. 

« Ihid., pp. 147-153. 

W Seethe documents printed by the prc.^enf writer in Pen gal. Past and Present, 
1932 (.Serial No. 87). 
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he had some knowledge. He wrote to Raja Coran Sing 
(Logan’s Choudind Raja, obviously) and got a favourable 
answer from him. Peacock then went up via Nawabgunj 
to Nautpore in January, 1772, and had an interview with 
Coran Sing, when he “ got leave to explore the whole 
Country.” He was given the “ sole Grant for Cutting Firs 
and other Wood on Account of the Hon’ble Company, in the 
Amerpore Morong ” from “ Condar Sing Rajah of the 
Morung Country.” (West Morung apparently was distinct 
from Elastern Morung). Condar Sing or Coran Sine had not 
forgotten his antipathy to the Gurkhas. Peacock received a 
letter from him in the summer of 1 772 in which the Raja 
reminded him that ” when you visited me at Chunra 1 in- 
formed you of the ill Conduct of the people of the East who 
had seized 10 or 15 Villages belonging to me.” “The Vac- 
keels of 24 Rajahs,” he added, “ & others came and repre- 
sented That Gorikah had killed the Rajah of Nypaul ” (Jai- 
prakas Malla ?)• “If you have Gorikah punished and the 
Zemindary given to the Cousin of the Deceased ’ ’ (a pretender, 
obviously, to the Nepal chieftaincy) “it will be praiseworthy.” 
The Raja proceeded to inform Peacock that he wanted to 
send “30,000 or 25,000 Archers thro’ the Hills and 1,000' 
or 1,500 Horse and Tellingz^jhs on Water Carriage by the 
Borders of the Hills,” He actually sent some forces to Nepal 
“to assist the Rajah ” (the pretender ?) but “ Mr. Keighly, 
Chief of Durbungah, received Gorckha’s Vizir not to suffer 
my Troops to enter the Country. My Troops had nearly 
reached Gorekah, Mr. Keighly sent his to oppose them.” 
To avoid a clash the Raja recalled his men, and he now 
appealed to Peacock to ‘ ‘ bring a perwannah to the people of 
the East to give up the Villages they have seized and another 
to Mr. Keighly that he may never impede the marching of 
my Troops to Neypaul.” The Raja asked the Company to 
assist him “ with Horses and Artillery ” and proposed a joint 
expedition in which he promised provisions and a passage 
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“ thro’ such Roads that they shall undergo no Hardship. ” 
He* concluded his letter fervently by remarking that 

**Gorekha is a great Tyrant. To punish him will... 

be a good Deed in the Eyes of God.” The Company how- 
ever was not to be moved from its cautious policy and here 
we lose sight of Coran Sine, who must have been an invete- 
rate enemy of Prithvi Narayan. 

In 1773, Elast Morung again comes into the picture. The 
treacherous dewan Budh Karan was not allowed to enjoy his 
hard-won authority in that region for long. Prithvi Narayan, 
who had now firmly established himself in Nepal proper, was 
casting his eyes on the rich region of the Morung. As a 
precautionary step, he sent two val^ils, Pnrsodh Pandit and 
Aka Misar to the Governor with a letter on May 27, 1773."^ 
He proposed to send a force to punish Buclh Karan who had 
usurped the countries of Amirpur and Bijepur which were in 
the possession of his “ brother Kamdat Singh.” He request- 
ed the Company to instruct the Chief of Purneah ‘ ‘ not to give 
any assistance to the Diwan.” He also promised if he 
succeeded in punishing the Dewan to send to the Governor 
“ merchandize and curiosities.” There was also a letter at 
\he same time from “ Deota Sahai Diwan of Raja Pirthi 
Narayan Singh ” to the same effect.'® The Gurkha oal^ils 
saw the Governor “ just at the time of his leaving for 
Benares ” and were asked “ to meet him at Patna, which they 
never did.” This we learn from a letter addressed to 
Prithvi Narayan on October 30, 1773,^' which further request- 
ed him to send reliable representatives and to take steps “to 
prevent the depredations committed every year in Bengal by 
Sannyasis ” who came from Nepal. The letter was accom- 
panied by another to the Gurklia dewan (who is now called 
Abhiman Singh) with the same purport.'^' 

•* Calen<tarof Persian Correspondence, Vol. IV, No. 333.- 
• •• Ibid., No. 334. " Ibid.. No. 602. 

»» Ibid., No. 601. '* Ibid., No. 763, Jan. 14, 1774 
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In reply to the above, Prithvi Narayan wrote that a Val^il 
was being sent to the British, possibly Abhiman Singh him- 
self. He announced that the Dewan Budh Karan was in 
flight and had escaped to Bijepur which the Raja was pre- 
pared to seize. Prithvi Narayan regretted that he could not 
prevent the sannyasis from crossing the Gandak which was 
lately included in Betteah, adding however craftily that he 
was “prepared to extend his possessions in that direction’’ 
if permitted, in which case “the sannyasis will never be able 
to cross the river.” He reminded the Governor in this con- 
nection that “at the instance of Vansittart he had once 
severely punished the sanyasis for plundering an English 
factory.” 

Prithvi Narayan ’s conquest of Morung proceeded apace. 
By August 10, 1774, the Governor was writing to him'"' in 
protest against the Gurkha occupation of Bijepur and Amir- 
pur and demanding the evacuation of those places “ both of 
which are parts of the province of Bengal.” This letter 
also made a reference to the reply, which, it was reported, 
was handed over to the Gurkha vakil. Calmly ignoring the 
protest, Prithvi Narayan wrote back’’ that “ Makwanpur 
together with Amirpur and Bajitpur (sic.) formerly under the’ 
authority of Raja Kamdat ^Ingh have now come under his 
possession.” He now requested a “ sanad under the seal 
and signature of the Governor for those places ’ ’ for which a 
nazr would be paid. 

But the hill rajas were in great alarm. Raja Ajit Singh 
was writing by November 12, 1774, ' that Budh Karan had 
fled and sought protection in the Company’s territory and 
that Prithvi Narayan after seizing the lands formerly under 
Kamdat Singh and another raja intended to reduce more 

Calendar of Peruan Correspondence, Vol. IV, No. 1212, 

« Ibid,, No. 1341, October 13. 1774. 
n Ibid.. No. 1398. 
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countries. Ajit Singh, between whom and Captain Fullerton 
a friendly correspondence has taken place,” suggested 
British help to Budh Karan against the common enemy and 
offered his own co-operation in an expedition to punish the 
Gurkha two of whose garrisons he had already reduced. In 
return for English assistance, Ajit Singh was ready to present 
the Governor-General with 200 tanyans or strong hill ponies. 
Another chief. Raja Partab Singh, who is described in one 
place as the ‘ * infant raja of Morung ’ ’ (and who might have 
belonged to the house of Kamdat Singh in the east or- to that 
of Coran Sine in the west) complained that Prithvi Narayan 
had seized his territory and imprisoned his brother-in-law, and 
so he requested British help for his restoration. Partab Singh 
had fled to Nawabgunj in the vain hope of meeting Peacock 
there (this seems to indicate his connection with Coran Sine, 
Peacock’s patron). On February 2, 1775, Dewan Achint 
Ray of Purneah was instructed to provide Partab Singh and 
his family with quarters and necessaries."' Again, in Decem- 
ber, 1774, the Zamindar of Bajitpur (who said that he had 
been assured of the Company's support through his vak.il at 
Dinajpur) reported'" the Gurkha occupation of his lands 
which had forced him to take refuge at Goramara, a village 
dependant on Purneah. This Zamindar was also a candidate 
for British assistance and promised to make an agreeable 
* bandobast ’ on recovery of Bajitpur. 

Meanwhile negotiations with Prithvi Narayan were being 
carried on still. A letter came from him’" offering to the 
Company the revenue of Bajitpur on terms similar to those in 
Muckwanpur. The Gurkha Raja urged the Governor-General 
not to be “ prejudiced against him by the mis-statements of 
his enemies.” A Gurkha vakil was already at Dinajpur 

^ Calendar of Persian Correspondence. Vol. IV, No. 1384, October 11, 1774 
” fbid..No. 1567. 

/bid.. No. 1468. 

« /bid.. No. 1443, November 28. 1774. 
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and another was being sent in the person of Dinanath Rao. 
In reply, Prithvi Narayan was inforiried on January 19, 

1 775 that the val^il who had come was not acquainted with 
the business and had no full powers. This might have been 
part of a deliberate game played by the Gurkha conqueror. 
He had to be informed again on February 2, 1775, that no 
reply had been received to the previous letter and that he 
must send a vakil to Mr. Henchman, Chief of Malda, to settle 
the Bajitpur matter. 

From the official records described above some idea may 
thus be gleaned about Prithvi Narayan ’s process of conquest 
of the hilly land and the terai country all along the northern 
frontier of Bihar and Bengal. But the stormy career of the 
conqueror w'as drawing to a close. Two letters came from 
the new Raja of Nepal,®' one announcing his father’s death 
and his own accession, the other expressing surprise at the 
British demand for the revenue of Morung. This had been 
the last acquisition of Prithvi’ Narayan and the Governor- 
General was notified of the appointment of Kirat Singh as 
Subadar of Morung on November 20, 1775."^ After this, 
things rapidly settled down along the northern frontier of the 
Company’s dominions. Pratap Singh, the Raja of Nepal, " 
received also the formal congratulations of the Tashai Lama,*'® 
so that relations between Nepal and Tibet also were becoming 
more normal. 

Under these circumstances, the last quarter of the 1 8th 
century did not, unlike the third, mark any very great activity 
along the Nepal frontier. But still it was not entirely event- 
less. The Gurkhas apparently invaded TibeC^ and attacked 
Sikkim,'’’ in 1788. Tribute was exacted by them from Tibet, 

Calendar of Perfiiari Corrc-spondeiice, Vol. IV, No. 1526. 

ibid.. Nog, 2048. 2049- November 20. 1775. 
s* /bid.. No. 2050. 

Markham's Bo«Ie, p. 191. 

Leoi, Lc Nepal, Vol- II, p. 279. 

Markham a Bogle, p. ixxvij, 
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as we learn from Kirkpatrick's book, pp. 345-346. It was 
'on this occasion that the Dalai Lama sent an embassy to 
Bengal to which 1 drew attention in the Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission, 1930. Cornwallis 
apparently administered a rebuff to the Tibetan embassy 
which was followed by a breakdown in the northern inter- 
course.®’ In 1 790, the Gurkhas again penetrated Tibet and 
sacked many places.®® This provoked, however, a Chinese 
counter-intervention against the Gurkha invaders. Duncan, the 
Resident at Benares, had concluded a commercial treaty with 
Nepal in 1792.®'' Probably on the strength of this, Nepal in 
her turn appealed for English help against China. Cornwallis 
turned down this application also as he had done the pre- 
vious Tibetan overture. Kirkpatrick was sent, of course, on 
a mission of mediation, in 1792-1793, but evidently he came 
too late to produce much impression . The Chinese closed the 
passes leading from Nepal to Tibet and blocked the Gurkha 
progress to the north. The British had already blocked their 
southern expansion and Nepal, therefore, began to settle 
. down within these limits. 

** O. C. 27 of Decembef ’2. 1788. 

Markiiam*ii Bogie, p- Ixxix. 

Turner’s Account, pp. 440*42 
Markham's Bogle, p. Uxri. 

^ Kirkpatrick, p. 350. 
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ASUTOSH MUSEUM OF INDIAN ART, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

I. Excavations at Bangarh, Dt. Dinajpur, 1938-39 

A. Terra-cotta figurines, animal heads and toys 

(C. 2nd Cent. B.C. — C. 4th Cent. A D.\ 

1 . Terra-cotta head with turban (usnlsa) on 

2. Terra-cotta head of a male figurine with turban 

(usnisa) on 

3. Torso of a female figurine 

4. Torso of a female figurine 

5. Fragment of female figurine 

6. Torso of a female figurine 
7 • Head of male figurine 

8. Lower part of the head of a human figure 
, 9. Terra-cotta head of a ram 

10- Terra-cotta liead of a bull 

1 1 . Terra-cotta hen (rattle)^ 

12. Upper portion of toy bird (headless) (Mediaeval) 

13. Terra-cotta head of a monkey (Mediaeval) 

14- Terra-cotta animal figurine 

15. The upper arm of a tena-cotta human figure with 

the indication of upper garment 

16. Torso of a human figurine 

17. Terra-cotta animal figurine 

18. Terra-cotta animal figurine 

19. Lower part of a terra-cotta squat figunne. 

B. Clay sealing and terra-cotta medallions, etc. 

1 . Clay sealing 

213— I290B 
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2. Terra-cotta medallion with the design of a cart 

_ % 

3. Terra-cotta medallion with incised decoration on 

both sides 

4. Terra-cotta medallion with the figure of a peacock 

and flower. 


C. Coins 

1 . Punch-marked circular coin (silver) 

2. Punch-marked oblong coin (silver) 

3. Oblong cast coin (copper) 

4. Oblong cast coin (copper). 

D . Metal objects 

1 . Copper stick 

2 . Copper stick 

3. Pendant (lead). 

E. Miscellaneous objects 

1 . Two fragments of gold amulet 

2. A small ring of green paste 

3. Fragment of terra-cotta bangle with decorative 

design 

4. Fragment of a stone casket 

5. Terra-cotta plumbing bob. 

F'. Di0erent types of beads of stone and other materials 
G. Different types of pottery 

1 . Jar 

2 . Decorated vase 

3. Handled jug 

4. Narrow-mouthed vase 

5. Narrow-mouthed vase 

6. Narrow-mouthed round vase 
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7. Small vase with a rib in the belly 

8. Vase with prominent rib in the belly 

9. Miniature round vase 

10. Potters’ dabber 

-ft 

1 1 . Lamp 

12. Potsherd with incised decoration 

1 3 . Black potsherd with incised circle 

14. Potsherd with granular design. 

H. Ornamental bricl^s of different designs 

1 . Elephant-head 

2. Two bricks forming part of the head of an elephant 

3. Fragment of a brick with the design of the head of 

a horse ( ?) within scroll 

4. Fragment of a brick with the design of a deer and 

scroll 

5. Brick with the design of the head of a bird 

6. Brick with the design of a human head 

7. Brick with the design of a deer 

8. Fragment of a plaque with the leg of a human 

figure 

9. Brick with floral design 

10. Brick with lozenge design 

1 1 . Brick with stepped pyramid design 

12. Brick with the design of a part of lotus 

13. Brick with wavy design 

14. Brick with stepped design for cornice , 

15. Brick with floral design 

16. Brick with floral design 

17. Brick with plant design 

18. Brick with column design 

1 9. Brick with column design 

20. Brick in amalaka design 

2 1 . Fragment of brick with floral design 

22. Fragment of brick with decorative design. 
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II. Mathura Antiquities 
f^Puranchand Nahar Collection] 

A, Terra-cotta toys and miscellaneous^ objects 

1 . Miniature Ccurt wheel. 

2. Round bead with five-point star ornament on two 
sides. 

3. Decorated cone (probably an ear ornament). 

4. Fragment of an ornament. 

5. A ring. 

6. A mould. 

7. A seal matrix. 

8. A fragment of a potsherd. 

B. Terra-cotta animal figurines 

9. Elephant head. 

10. Running fox. 

11. A mother elephant with baby. 

12. Fragment of an elephant with rider. 

13. Head of a monkey. 

14. Ditto. 

15. Ditto. 

16. Ditto. 

C. Terra-cotta human figures, * figurines, torsoes, etc, 

17. A grotesque human head, with bulging eyes and 
prominent teeth. 

18. A head with flabby cheek. 

19. A head with sunken eyes and fleshy cheek. 

20. A head of a soldier with head gear. 

21. A head of a female figure with elaborate jewellery. 

22. A head of a female figure with cone-like hair. 


23. 

Ditto 

with coiled coiflure. 

24. 

Ditto 

with top knot. 

25. 

Ditto. 


26. 

. Ditto 

with a different type of 


top knot. 
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27. A small head with a high coiffure. 

28. A head with hair tucked up on the right ear. 

29. A head with hair arranged as a cone over the left ear. 

30. A head with a string of bead over the forehead. 

31 . A nicely modelled bead. 

32. Ditto with peculiar arrangement of hair. 

33. A head wearing high head-dress with sun-shade. 

34. Ditto without sun-shade. 

35. Ditto with a jewelled 

ribbon round the head-dress. 

36. A head wearing a low helmet. 

37. A big head with a parted beard and twisted hair. 

38. A big head with profusely adorned coiffure. 

39. A slightly damaged standing figure with a long 
necklace of beads. 

[Note the Hellenistic influence in dress and modelling] 

40. A seated figure of two-handed Ganesa — legs 
missing. 

41 . A female figure seated with folded knees. 

• 42. Fragment of a fat-bellied figure — seated in Euro- 
pean fashion. 

* 43. F-’ragment of a female figure with raised right arm, 

in Hellenistic costume. 

44. Fragment of a standing female figure wearing- 
jewellery — legs only. 

45. Fragment of a standing female figure with girdles — 
feet missing. 

46. Fragment of a dwarfish figure. 

Ditto with queer face. 

48. Upper fragment of a female figure with ear and 
neck ornaments. 

49. Upper fragment of a female figure in low relief. 

50. Ditto with jewellery. 

5U Ditto. 

52. Ditto. 
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53. Torso of a profusely bejewelled female figure. 

54. Upper portion of a female figure with schematically 
arranged hair. 

55. Torso of a female figure. 

56. Fragment of a female figure wearing necklace and 
breast bands. 

57. Fragment of a female figure wearing necklace and 
breast-bands. 

58. Fragment of a female figure with elaborate jewellery. 

59. Ditto with drapery. 

60. Ditto. 

D. Stone statuettes, reliefs, etc. 

61 . Red sand-stone head. 

62. Ditto. 

63. Red sand-stone head with schematically arranged hair' 

64. Ditto 

65. Head under foliage decoration. 

66. Gaja-Laksmi. 

67. Fragment of a statuette in the round with the right 
hand raised and the left with a staff. 

68. Fragment of a human figure. 

69. Fragment of a red. sand-stone relief panel with a 
male and a female figure. 

70. Fragment of a relief with a human figure and an 
animal. 

111. Terra-cotta Toys, Fragments of Animal and 
Human Figurines Lamp-stands, Jewellery, 

Beads, etc., from Situpalagarh, 
near Dhauli 

[B. N. Roy Collection] 

1 . A toy duck. 

2. Toy Fantastic animal. 
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3. Toy Fantastic animal. 

4. Fantastic bird with long neck and beak (vulture). 

5. Toy bird. 

. 6. Fragment of a lamp-stamd with attached lamp. 

7. Fragment of a lamp-stand. 

6. Small black pot. 

9. Fragment of a saucer. 

10. Fragment of a human figure seated cross-legged. 

11. A terra-cotta locket with the bust of a human figure 
in relief. 

1 2 . Ditto 

13. Ditto, with an elephant in relief. 

14. Ditto, with a dancing elephant in high relief. 

15. A toy stupa. 

16. Toy ring. 

1 7-22 . Circular Elar studs. 

23-26. Karnapuras. 

27-28. Peculiar ear ornament. 

29. Chessman- like ornament. 

30-35. Decorated cones. 

36-39. Decorated ear-rings. 

40-41. Pendants. 

42-45. Terra-cotta heads. ^ 

46-47. Skin cleaners. 

48-49. Circular stone ear studs. 

50. Stone beads. 

IV. Kiosk No. 1 , Sculptures from Sundarban, 
S.-W. Bengal 

[Kalidas Dutt Collection] 

I . Double-sided chakra with Visnu dancing on Garuda, 
from Sarishadaha (C. 1 1th Cent. A.D.). 
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2. Six-handed Gane^ dancing on a lotus, from May da 

(C. 1 1th Cent. A.D.). 

3. Visnu within a decorated niche from Manirtat (C. 

10th Cent. A.D.). 

4. Sarasvat! (feet and vina damaged) from lot No. 23 

near the sea (C. 10th Cent. A.D.). 

5. Uma-Mahesvara, from Raidighi near the sea (C. 9th 

Cent. A.D.). 

6. Decorated slab with Nrsimha killing Hiranyakasipu, 

from Kuldia (C. 16th Cent. A.D.). 

7. Navagraha slab, from Kankandighi (C. 11th Cent. 

A.D.). 

8. Visnu under snake hood, from Kakadwip (C. 12th 

Cent. .A. D.) 

9. Fragmentary figure of a Visnu with an inscribed 

pilaster on either side (C. 1 Uh Cent. A.D.). 

V. Kiosk No. 2, Sculptures from Bihar, 
Majority Mediaeval in date 

l^Puranchand Nahar Collection\ 

1 . Miniature stupa with 4-seated Buddhas in decorative 

niches. 

2. Visnu, Ananta-sayin. 

3. Uma-Mahesvara. 

4. Ditto. 

5. Visnu, standing, flanked by a male and a female 

figure. 

6. Uma-Mahesvara. 

7. Headless U>^5 vvith Karttikeya on lap (Bengal). 

8. Fragment i slab. 

9. Standing male figure with staff and rosary. 

10. Manjukl, standing. 

1 1 . Female figure reclining, with Karttikeya, Ganela, etc., 

on top. 
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^2. Crowned Buddha seated in Dharmachakra-pravar- 
tana Mudra under a decorated niche. 

13. Standing figure of a boy from Souripur, U. P. 
(C. 6th Cent. A.D.) . 

1 4. Pediment of a votive stupa with rows of Buddha 
figures. 

15. Fragment of a Visnu from Bengal. 

16. Seated Padmapani, inscribed. 

17. Seated Ganesa. 

18. ‘ Seated Buddha from Gandhara (C. 2nd Cent. 
A.D.). 

19. Buddha under a niche. 

VI. Kiosk No. 3, Sculptures from Orissa — Figures 
OF VlRALA, NaYIKA, MiTHUNA, YaMUNA, ETC. 

{Biren Roy Collection] 

VIl. Terra-cotta Objects, mostly Medi/eval, 

FROM Patna, Nalanda, etc. 

[Puranchand Nahar Collection^ 

• 

1 . Fragment of a female figure with ear-pendants and 
neck-collar (Bulandibag, C. 1st Cent. A.D.). 

2. Buddha in BhOmisparsamudra inside a shrine, with 
two lines of inscription below and impression of a stupa 
above. 

3. Buddha in Bhumisparsamudra inside a shrine, no 
inscription. 

4. Bodhisattva Padmapani in’ Lalitasana, with impression 
of a stupa above. 

5. Buddha in Bhumisparsamudra inside a shrine, with 
two lines of inscription below and im^pression of a stupa above. 

6. Sun-baked seal of trefoil shape, with the figure of a 
stupa in the centre flanked by three Mahayana Buddhist 

214 1290B 
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divinites. Solar disc and Lunar crescent on either side of 
the topmost figure. 

7. Fragment of a human foot. 

8. Fragment of a seated Gane». 

9. Fragment of a seal, with two figures on the right, 
and traces of inscriptions (C. 8th Cent. A.D.). 

10. Fragment of a seah with Vairochana in the centre 
with three other deities below, and traces of inscriptions 
(C. 8th Cent. A.D.). 

1 1-16. Terra-cotta seals from Nalanda. 

1 7. Votive tablet with chaitya. 

18. Four lamps in a square tablet with lamp-stand. 
19-20. Oil-lamps . 

2 1 . Fragment of a vase with incised decoration. 

22. Jar. 

23. Inkpot. 

24. Fragment of a decorated brick. 

25. Fragment of an elephant. 


Vlll. Fragments of Human Figurines. Statuettes, etc. 
(from various parts of Northern India, mostly Mediaeval) 
[_Purancharid Nahar CoHectionJ 

1. Standing figure of Visnu. 

2. Head of a female figure with curling hair, from 
Mathura (Late Gupta). 

3. Fragment of a head with jewelled tiara and usnisa, 
from Mathura. 

4. Small head with jewelled crown, from Mathura. 

3. Small head of Siva, from Mathura. 

6. Seated Buddha. 

7 . A valokitef vara , 
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8. Visnu. 

9. Upper fragment of a male figure. 

10. Chamunda (?) 

I I. Head of Buddha, from U. P. 

12. Ditto. 

13. Torso of a crowned figure. 

14. Fragment of a lion, from Mathura (E^rly Kusana). 

15. Mother and child. 

16. Fragment of a Nayika figure. 

17. Fragment of a female figure, from Central India. 

1 8. Visnu-patta slab, from Bengal. 

19. Four-handed divinity. 

20. Manasa, from Bengal. 

IX. Bigger Sculptures 
[Puranchand Nahar Collection] 

Bihar 

% 

1 . Four handed Siva with Parvati — 6th century A. D. 

. 2. Two-handed figure of Jyestha seated crosslegged — 

7th century A.D. 

3. Standing figure of six-handed Chandi — 8th century 
A.D. 

4. Standing figure of Visnu — 8th century A.D. 

5. Ditto — ^9th century A.D. 

6. Standing Surya with two queens, attendants, etc. — 
9th century A.D. 

7. Two-handed Brihaspati (damaged) — 9th century 
A.D. 

8. Standing Buddha — ^9th century A.D. 

9. Two-handed Surya standing on a lotus — 9th century 

A.D. 

10. Standing Visnu — 9th century A.D. 
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1 1 . Standing Avalokite^vara — ^9th century A.D. 

12. Buddha seated in Bhumisparsamudra — 10th century 
A.D. 

13. Six-handed Manjusrl — 10th century A.D. 

14. Buddha seated in Dharmachakra-pravartana- 
mudra — 10 century A.D. 

15. Agni seated on ram, flames shown on the back- 
slab — 10th century A.D. 

16. Torso of Siva with jata-mukuta — 10th century A.D. 

17. Standing Buddha — 11th centutry A.D. 

Bengal 

18. Surya from Kashipur (Sundarban) — c. 7th century 
A.D. 

19. Double-sided slab from Howrah district with Surya 
and Brahma — 10th century A.D. 

20. Visnu from Hooghly district — c. 10th century A.D. 

2 1 . Rsabhanatha from Sundarban — c . 1 0th century 
A.D. 

4 # 

22. Ditto from Rajshahi district— c. 11th century 
A.D. 

23. Siva-Bhairava from Dinajpur district— c. 11th cen- 
tury A.D. 

24. Uma-Mahesvara from Rajshahi district — c. 1 1th cen- 
tury A.D. 

23. Karttikeya from Rajshahi district — c. 11th century 

A.D. 

26. Visnu from Murshidabad — 12th century A.D. 

27. Ditto from Hooghly district — 12th century A.D. 

X. Bronzes 

1 . Bronzes from Bengal. 

2. Bronzes from Orissa (B, N. Roy Collection). 
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3. Bronzes from Bihar (P. C. Nahar Collection. 

4. Two bronze figures of Buddha and one figure of Uma- 
Mahesvara (D.C. Sen Collection). 

*X1. Paintings 

[Puranchand Nahar Collection] 

Portraits 

1 . Prithviraj, the last Hindu King 

of Delhi ... ... (Rajput) 

2. Prithviraj, hunting tiger ... (Rajput) 

3. Mahmud of Ghazni ... (Mughal) 

4. Tamer Lane (K. S. Nahar 

Collection) ... ... (Mughal — later phase) 

5- Timur Shah (K. S. Nahar 

Collection) ... (Mughal — later phase) 

6. Humayun ... (Mughal — later phase) 

7. Akbar with Mansing h, Birbal 

and Mulla Dupyaji ... (Rajput) 

8. Akbar and Birbal ... (Rajput) 

9. Akbar and his Librarian ... (Mughal— later phase) 

10. Jahangir ... (Rajput) 

11. Jahangir ... ... (Mughal — later phase) 

12. Jahangir and Nurjahah on 

horseback ... (Mughal) 

13. Aurangzib(K. S. Nahar 

Collection) ... (Mughal — later phase) 

14. Princess Zebunnisa, daughter 

of Aurangzib ... (Mughal) 

15. Emperor Farrukhshiyar listening 

to music ... (Mughal — later phase) 

16. Ahmad (K. S. ' Nahar Collec- 

Hofi) ... (Mughal — later phase) 

* The Exhibition Committee regiett that owing to the shortness of time it was notfl 
possible to arrange the Painting exhibits in chronological order. 
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17. Alikabar (Alamgir II ?) {K. S. 

Nahar Collection) ... (Mughal — later phase) 

18. Akbar II {K. S. Nahar Collec- 

tion) ... ... (Mughal — later phase) 

19. Ahmad Shah Durrani ... (Mughal) 

20. Salawat Jung ... (Rajput) 

21. Asfuddoulah, Nawab of Oudh 

22. Asfuddoulah, Nawab of Oudh (Lucknow) 

23. Wazid AH Shah, Nawab of 

Oudh ... ... (Lucknow) 

24. Prince Mohammed Mokeem, 

grandson of Tipu Sultan 

25. Nawab ICamaraddi Shah ... (Mughal — later phase) 

26. Munshi Sajai Keishid ... (Mughal — later phase) 

27. Raja Mansingh -and his Guru (Rajput) 

28. Birbal ... ... (Rajput) 

29. Maharaja Sardar Singh ... (Rajput) 

30. Maharao Ramsingh ... (Rajput) 

31. Maharaja Sursingh of Bika- 

nir ... ... (Rajput) 

32. Maharaja Raysingh ... (Rajput) 

33. Jinabhakta Suri, a Jaina 

saint 


34. 

Portraits of Jaina Saints 


35. 

Prince on horseback 

(Rajput) 

36. 

A portrait 

(Rajput) 

37. 

A portrait 

(Mughal — later phase) 

38. 

A portrait 

(Mughal — later phase) 

39. 

A portrait (inscribed) 

(Mughal) 

40. 

A pc»rtrait bust 

(Rajput) 

41. 

A Rajput chief 

(Rajput) 

42. 

Portrait miniatures on ivc»ry 



(6 portraits) 


43. 

Portrait miniatures on ivory 



(6 portraits) 
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44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 


58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 


69. 

70. 

71. 


72 . 


Portrait miniatures on ivory 
(5 portraits). 

Portrait painted on glass. 
Portrait painted on glass 
(Nana Fadnavis?) 
Portrait painted on glass 
Portrait painted on glass 
Portrait painted on glass 


Ragirii Paintings 


Raginl Todi ... 
Ragini Kanada 
Ragini Meghamallara 
Ragini Kamoda 
Ragini Kakubha 
Ragini Patamanjari 
Ragini Malavl 
Ragini Poravl 
Ragini Gunakeli 
Rag Panchama 
Rag Gaudamallara 


(Kangra) 
(Rajput) " 
(Rajput) 
(Rajput) 
(Rajput) 
(Rajput) 
(Rajput) 
(Rajput) 
(Rajput) 
(Rajput) 
(Rajput) 


Ragini Gurjari MeghamaliarafRajput) 
Ragini Khambaja * ... (Rajput) 

Ragini Bhairavi . . . (Rajput) 

Rag Deva-gandhara ... (Rajput) 

Ragini Lalita ... (Rajput) 

Ragini Vairati ... (Rajput) 

Rag Vasanta ... (Rajput) 

Ragini Malanakapacbchhi (?) (Rajput) 
Ragini Bibhasa . . . (Rajput^ 

Rag l§rl-raga • ... (Rajput) 

Rag Malakosa ... (Rajput) 

Jain Paintings 
Twenty-four Tirthankaras. 


V 

f 


K. S. Nahar 
Collection 
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73. 

Sameta Sikhara. 


-79. 

Scenes from the lives of Jain 
'Firtheuiikaras (from 
Kalpa-sutra) . 


80. 

Indiem Military Review 

(Rajput) 

81. 

Galta Ghat of Jaipur 

(Rajput) 


Specimans of Calligraphy 

82. 

Illuminated Calligraphy 


83. 

9 9 9 9 


84. 

Illustrations from MS . 

(Persian) 

85. 

9 9 9 9 • • * 

(Persian) 

86. 

9 9 ;• » • • • 

(Persian) 

87. 

* • 9 9 • * • 

(Persian) 

88. 

J f f * • • • 

(Persian) 

89. 

9 9 9 9 • 

(Persian) 


Scenes from the Shah Nama 

90. 

Illustrations from the Shah 



^^ainria • • • • . • 

(Persian) 

91. 

99 99 ••• 

(Persian) 

92. 

9 9 9 9 • • • 

(Persian) 

93. 

,, ,, (Rustom 



ICilling Azdaha) 

(Rajput) 


The Indian Mentha 


94. 

Jyaistha 


(Rajput) 

95. 

Asadha 

m m m 

• • • 9 9 

96. 

8ravana 

m m m 

m m m 99 

97. 

9 9 


... , , 

98. 

Pausa 


• • - 9 9 

99. 

Chaitra 

• • « 

• • • » * 


9 9 
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100. 

A lady 

(Persian) 

101. 

A saint attended by ladies... 

(Mughal) 

102. 

Prince and Princess 

(Mughal) 

103. 

> • 9 9 ••• 

(Mughal) 

104. 

A lady and her deer ... 

(Mughal) 

105. 

Dewali fireworks 

(Mughal) 

106. 

Evening — Prince on terrace 

(Mughal) 

107. 

Royal seraglio 

(Mughal) 

103. 

Hindu Cosmography 

(Rajput) 

109. 

Gane.sa with Rddhi, Siddhi 



and attendants 

(Rajput) 

no. 

Rama in the exile with Sita 



and Laksmana 

(Rajput) 

111. 

Bhcirata worshipping Rama's 



wooden sandals 

(Rajput) 

112. 

Prince and Princess in Holi 



festival 

(Rajput) 

113. 

Bathing scene ... 

(Rajput) 

114. 

Dhola Marwan (Hero lovers) 

(Rajput) 

. 113. 

Hara-Parvati in Kailiisa 

(Rajput) 

116. 

A lady 

(Rajput) 

117. 

Sleeping lady and her lover... 

(Rajput) 

118. 

A Yogini singing before a 



Rajput Chief 

(Rajput) 

119. 

Hunting scene ... 

(Rajput) 

120. 

Bathing scene ... 

(Rajput) 

121. 

A lady in toilet 

(Rajput) 

122. 

A lady worshipping 

(Rajput) 

123. 

A lady with a sword 

(Rajput) 

124. 

Stealing of lover 

(Rajput) 

125. 

Krsna holding mount Govar- 



dhana 

(Rajput) 

126. 

A lady with birds 

(Kangra) 

127. 

Prince and Princess listening 



to music ... 

(Kangra) 

• 2I&- 

I290B 
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128. Toilet scene 

1 29. A lady with her attendants. . . 

130. Painting on mica executed 

during the time of the 
Hast India Company — 

(a) Procession of the 

Goddess ICali. 

(b) Elephant fight. 

(c) Munting scene. 


(Kangra) 

(ICangra) 
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CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES 
MUSEUM, NEW DELHI 

Four Wooden Tables from Niya, Central Asia 


Wood as Writing Material in Ancient Central Asia 


Wood was the most commonly used material in Central 
Asia for writing on before the use of paper was known to the 
Chinese about the early 2nd century A.D., and remained as 
the official writing material down to the end of the 3rd 
century A.D. Official documents and communications of a 
confidential nature are inscribed on double tablets, “ Wedge- 
shaped ” or “ rectangular.” The text, written in lines 
parallel to the upper long side of the wedge, occupies the 
«smoothened obverse of the under tablet and is protected by 
the covering tablet, which serves as an envelope. Whenever 
the length of the communtcation required it, the writing was 
continued on the reverse of the covering tablet in such a way 
that, with the latter turned back, the whole of the text could 
be seen simultaneously. The text on the wedge-shaped 
documents begins with Mahanuava maharaya lihati, which 
means “ His Excellency the Great King writes, ” and that on 
rectangulcir tablets opens with a full date {Samvatsare) follow- 
ed by the name and titles. The address and name of the 
person entrusted with it are written on the obverse of the 
covering tablet and near the hole on the upper *piece of 
wedge-shaped tablet is the usual formula dadaco, meaning 
“to be given to.” The reverse of the under tablet of 
wedge-shaped type bears the name of the messenger while 
that of rectangular one is ordinarily left blank. 
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rhe tablets are encircled by a hemp string embedded in 
the clay seal packed into the rectangular socket cut on the 
upper tablet. This ingenious device insures the documents 
against unauthorised scrutiny and tampering and is analogous 
to the present-day sealing of letter-covers. 

Twigs, stick-like tablets, single rectangular and lal^hti- 
shaped tablets are used for memos, accounts and other un- 
important communications. The script most commonly 
used in the documents is Kharoslhi and the language an 
early Prakrit, showing a considerable admixture of garbled 
Sanskrit terms. The elucidation of these records reveals the 
antiquarian interest possessed by many of these documents. 
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PATNA SI'ATE. EASTERN S'TA'iES AGENCY 


I. Copper coins 

1-14. Bull and Horseman type. No legend. 

Probably belong to Ohind ... 14 

15-17. Bull and Horsdman type. Aiau-d-din 
Masucl Shah (A.D. 1241-46). 

Legend — Suritana Sri Atachina, 

Other side — Sri Hamira ... 3 

18-22. Copper coins of some mediaival dynasty 
of Northern India. Bull and horseman 
type. No legend ... 5 

23-24. Chauhan (?). Bull and horseman type. 

Legend — Samanta only — 2 

II. Copper plate grants 

1-4. Copper plate grants having 3 sheets each 


4 
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III. Album containing photographs ol ancient temples, 

inscriptions, etc. 

1 he album contains the following photographs : — 

Page. 

1 . View of the main temple, Ranipur-Jhcirial. 

2. The brick temple do 

3. East view of the Hillocks do 

4. West view of the hillocks and Lotus tank, Ranipur- 
Jharial. 

5. Central Statues of the Chosatyogini Ranipur-Jharial. 

6. North view of the hillocks do 

7. Rani Mahal at Ranipur-Jharial. 

8. Mahadev temple on Kumuda Dangar, Titilagcirh. 

9. South view of the hillocks, Ranipur-Jharial. 

10. (1) Distant view of the temple and Lotus lank, 

Tililagarh. 

(2) Ruins of temples, Ranipur-Jharial. 

11. (1) Brick temple at Kaisil village, Ranipur-Jharial. 

« (2) Original Sakti and Linga of the main temple at 

Bangomunda, Ranipur-Jharial. 

12. Statues of the Chosatyogini, Ranipur-Jharial (two 
pieces). 


13. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

14. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

15. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

16. 


do. 

do. 

(three pieces) 

17. 

(11 

do. 

do. 



(2) Groupof temples on the hillocks, Ranipur-Jbeurial. 


(3) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

18. 

Inscriptions 

on a flat rock. 

do'. 

19. 

Inscriptions 

on a standing rock. 

Ranipur-Jharial 


(three pieces). 

20. Inscriptions inside the main temple, Ranipur-Jharial 
(eight pieces). 
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2 1 . Inscriptions inside the main temple, Ranipur-jharial 
(eight pieces). 

22. (I) Inscription of the old palace at Patnagarh. 

(2) do. do. do. • 

23. Inscription on a flat rock, Ranipur-jharial. 
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KUMAR DEBENDRANATH RAl, KUNJAGHATA 

1 . Letter of Maharaja Nanda Kumai in his own hand- 
writing to his son Raja Gurudas Gourpati Bahadur ; the 
letter contains some historical facts. 

2. One old Kabaia. 

3. One ivory box presented by Nawab Sirajdoula to 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 

4. One dagger presented by the Emperor Shah Alam 
to Raja Gurudas, son of Maharaja Nanda Kumar, as Khilctt 
when he was granted the title of Raja Bahadur by him with 
two thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry and' 
Nokztra Danke and Jhalardar, the sanad of which was 
presented to the Victoria Memorial Hall. 

5. One stick of very old fashion used by Maharaja 
Nanda Kumar. 

6. The painting of Historical House of Maharaja Nanda 
Kumar where Lord Curzon erected a memorial medallion 
for the commemoration of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 

7. ’ The photo of the original painting of Lord Gauranga, 
which was presented to Maharaja Nanda Kumar by his 
Family Guru, Siinibas Acharyya of Malihali. 

8. The painting of the only present representative of 
Maharaja Nanda Kumru:. 
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R. SUBBA RAO. Esq., M.A., L.T., RAJAHMUNDRY 

1 . A set of three copper plates of the Eastern Chulukya 
King Vijayaditya 11. 

2. A set of three copper plates with ring and seal of 
the Eastern Ganga King Trikalingadhipati Indravarma. 

3. Two photographs of Buddhist sculptures found at 
Ramiredipalli, Kistna District. 

4. Palmyrah leaf manuscript of the Padmanaika Charila. 

5. Cowl granted to Raja Kandregula Sreenivasa Rao 
Jaggernat Bahadur Mazumdar and Sur Sirsladar of Rajah- 
mundry Circar. Signed by Josias Dupre, Warren Hastings, 
John Smith and six others and dated I2lh April, 1771 . 

6. Letter, dated 13th July, 1773, bearing the seals and 
signatures of the President and Council of Fort St. George, 
addressed to K. Venkalrayiilu, confirming his offices. 

7. Letter, dated 25th September, 1769, bearing a 
Persian seal and signed by Bouchier, confirming the grant 
of Nizamuddaulah and ordering Zamindars to recognise his 
*rights. 

8. Letter to C. Venkatrao jaggernat Bahadur, signed 
by Charles Smith and Members’ of the Council at Fort St. 
George, re-instating him in his former offices. 

9 and 10. Two letters of John Pybus, requesting Jogi 
Pantulu to negotiate with Nizam Ali regarding renting of the 
5 Circars. 

1 1 . Eight gold coins of the Eastern Ganga Kings of 

Kalinga. ^ 

12. Nine Andhra lead coins of the 1st century A.D. 

13. Eight Mughal silver coins. 

14. One gold coin of Krislma Deva Raya of Vijaynagar. 

15. One gold coin of Yadava King Ramchandra. 

16. One gold coin of Kakatiya Pratapa Rudra. 
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HARIHOR SETT, Esq., CHANDERNAGORE 

1 . Cannon Balls used by Clive . 

2. Ghiretta House (picture). 

3. Fort de Orleans (picture). 

4. Chandernagore before 1756 (map). 

5. Oldest plan of Chandernagore. 
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PRINCIPAL, CALCUTTA MADRASSAH 

1 . Bhagavad Gita (Persian) For Painting and Calligra- 
phy. 

2. Hadiqatul of Haqiqat. /1 4/42. Illuminated Persian 
Manuscript. Fine Naskh. 

3. Ajaibal Bilad. Persian /1 3/1. Illuminated Naskh 
on coloured paper. 

4. IChansa-i-Nizami. Persian /1 3/11. Illuminated 

fine Calligraphy. 

5. Qissa-i-Jawahair. Persian / 12/23. 

6. Waqiat-i-Kashmir. /T3/33. Illuminated Persian' 
manuscript. 
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IMPERIAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA 

1 . An old Persian Map of Grand Trunk Road from 
Delhi to Kandahar. 

2. Pauiorama of the City-.of Lahore. 

3. < Eighteen pictures relating to old Army system in, the 
days of John Company. 

4. A letter congratulating the Governor General on the 
fail of Delhi and complete suppression of the rebels (Indian 
Sepoy Mutiny). 
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5. A letter, dated 21st July, 1863, from Bharpur Singh 
to Lord Elgin presenting a data of fruits, etc. 

6. Impressions of Emperor Shah jehan’s hand, seal, etc, 
, A sketch of most of that part of Calcutta Town 

inhabited by the Elnglish in 1756. 
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DHIR SINGH NAHAR, Esq., CALCUTTA 
Terra-colta objects jrom Rajgir, Bihar 

1 . Medallion bearing six- handed figure of Manjusii. 

2. Bell pattern Stupa. 

3. Miniature medallion bearing phallic emblem of Siva 
between two trees with inscription {PadapesVa-sya) below in 
Brahmi Script of the 3rd-4th Century A.D. 

4. Medallion bearing Bodhisattva Padmapani. 

5. Stupa pattern. 

6. Object with seal impressions on two sides — 

(a) Dharmachakra with three-line inscription below {Sri- 
Nalanda-mahavihariya . . . .Sanghasya). 

(f>) Manjuvara seated on roafing lion with an inscription 
below. 

7. Medallion bearing a standing figure of Tara with a 
lotus in her left hand — Inscriptions on two sides. 

8. Tablet with the representation of the Great Miracle of 
Sravasti. 

9. Large medallion bearing' Buddha in Bhusparsa-mudrS 

inside a miniature shrine. * 

Stone Sculpture 

10. A black basalt image of Hevajra, 1 1th- 12th Century 

A.D. , 

216-I290B • 
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MAYURBHANJ STATE 

A. Coins 

1 . Copper Kushan Coins. 

2. Copper Puri Kushan Coins. 

3. Gold Gupta Coins. 

4. Gold Ganga Coins. 

B. Palm-leaf paintings 

3. Illustrated Amaru Sataka. 

6. Illustrated Vaidehaisa Vilasa. 

C. Sanads of the rulers of Mayurbhanj 

7. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Krishna Bhanja Deva, 

1660. 

8. Paper Sanad of Trivikrama Bhanja Deva, 1660-1688. 

9. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Sarvesvara Bhanja Deva, 
1688-1711. 

10. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Biravikramaditya Bhanja 
Deva. 1711-1728. 

1 1 . Paper Sanad of Maharaja Raghunatha Bhanja Deva, 
1728-1750. 

12. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Chakradhara Bhanja' 
Deva, 1750-1761. 

1 3. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Damodara Bhanja Deva, 
1761-1796. 

14. Palm-leaf Sanad of Maharani Sumitra Bhanja, 
first wife of Maharaja Damodara Bhanja Deva, 1796-1810. 

15. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Trivikrama Bhanja Deva, 
1810-1828. 

16. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Jadunatha Bhanja Deva, 
1828-1863. 

1 7. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Srinatha Bhanja Deva, 
1863-1868. 

1 8. Paper Sanad of Maharaja Krishna Chandra Bhanja 
Deva, 1868-1882. 
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DACCA MUSEUM 

• I . The Gunaighar plate of Vainya Gupta. 

2. The Ghugrahati plate of Samachara Deva. 

3. The Chittagong plate of Kanti Deva. 

4. The Kedarpur plate of Srichandra. 

5. The Dhulla plate of Srichandra. 

6. The Samantasar plate of Harivarmma, 

7. The Vajrayogini plate of Samalavarnuna. 

8. The Belava plate of Bhojavaimma. 

9. The Madanpur plate of Visvarupa Sena. 

10. The Adavadi plate of Dasaratha Deva. 

12 

SARADASRAM, YEOTMAL, C. P. 

A. The impressions of inscriptions and other antiquities 

1 . Koyar Stone inscription of the 2nd century A.D. 

2. Photographs of the copper plates of Vakataka King 
Vindhyasakti of the 4th century A.D. 

3. Stone inscriptions of Markanda temple in C. P- 
belonging to the 5th century A.D. (3 in number). 

4. Stone inscriptions at Bhandak in C. P. of the 10th 
century A.D. (2 in number). 

5. Stone inscriptions at Lonar in Berar, llth century 

A.D. 

6. Stone inscriptions at Barsi Takli in Berar, 10th cen- 
tury A.D. . 

7. Stone inscription in Pusad Taluq in Berar, 12th 
century A.D. 

8. Stone inscription at Nandagaun Khandeswar in Berar, 
12th century A.D. 
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9. Stone inscription at Markanda in C. P., 12th century 

A. D. 

to. Stone inscription at Jayanada in Nizam State, 12th 
century A.D. 

1 1 . Stone inscription at Unakeswar, 1 3th century A.D. 

12. Photographs of seals of the 4th century A.D., found 
at Mahurgari in Nagpur district. 

13. Photographs of the statue of Rama unearthed 
recently at Unara railway station, G.I.P., in Berar. 

14. Photograph of Markanda temple, C. P., approxi- 
mately of the 6th century A.D. 

B. Historical documents 

Satara Rajas 

1 5 . Original orders by Sahu Maharaj of Satara (4 in 
number). 

16. A list of Darbar Nazranas of the time of Shahu 
Maharaj . 

Peshwds of Poona 

17. Letters and orders in original by Balaji Vishvanath, 
Madhav Rao I, Madhav Rao Narayan (about 10 in 
number). 

18. Original letter of Maratha general Visaji Krishna. 

19. Letters of Vakeel of Deokote Sardeur from Poona 
(3 in number). 

Rajas of Nagpur 

20. Orders in original by Raghoji 1, Raghoji 11, 
Mudhoji, Sahaji and Janoji (10 in number). 

Mughal Emperors 

21. The Farmans of Shahjahar, Aurangjeb, Maham- 
mad Shah and other Emperors (8 in number). 

22. Orders by the first Nizam and his successors (6 in 
number). 

23. The revenue accounts of the Perganas in the reign 
of Aurangjeb (3 in number). 
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24. Tlie KKaiita with the seals of the Mughal Emperor, 
and Madhav Nsurayan (2 in number). 

25. A Persian manuscript belonging to the Nabobs of 
EJlichpur containing the divan of Asafjah and other works. 

13 

O. C. GANGULY. Esq., CALCUTTA 
1 . Portrait of a Chief (Kangra). 

1-2. Two palm leaf manuscripts of “ Visuddhi Magga ” 
in gold letters (from Siam). 


14 

PRABODHKUMAR DAS. Esq.. CALCUTTA 

Manuscripts recovered by L,ale R.ai Saratchandra Das, 

Bahadur 

3. One palm leaf manuscript of " Dhammapada ' in 
gold letters (from Siam). 

4. One Tibetan manuscript of “ Kah Bab Dun ” (from 
Tashilumpo). 

5. One Tibetan manuscript of “ Yig Kur Nam Shag 
(from Lhasa). 

15 

PROFESSOR M. MAHFUZ-UL HAQ. M.A.. 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE. CALCUTTA 

A. Manuscripts 

1. A copy of ‘Attar’s Tqdhkirat-ul AwUya, or the 
‘ Biography of Saints,’ written in beautiful Naskh in the 9th 
century Hijra. This valuable copy once belonged to the 
library of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan Khtokhanan. the great 
general of the Emperor Akbar. whose autograph note it bears. 

2. A copy of *Ali Yazdi’s very rare Hulal-al-Mutarraz 

(written in fine IVasfafiq). which once belonged to the Barid 
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ShaKl Kings of Bidar (1492-1609). On the occupation of 
Bidar by Ibrahim *Adil Shah II of Bijapur, the manuscript 
entered the libreiry of the ‘Adil Shahi Kings and was later 
taken away by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1686. 

3. A copy of Sana’i's Hadiqat vl-Haqiqai, transcribed 
by Saiyyid Jamal bin Muhammad al-Husayni, a talented 
calligraphist of the 10th century Hijra. The manuscript once 
belonged to the library of Prince Parwiz, an elder brother of 
the Emperor Shahjahan, whose seal it bears. 

4. A beautiful copy of the Khamsa, or the ‘ Five 
Poems ’of Nizami (died 1202 A.D.), transcribed by Mir 
Jamshid, son of Mir Fattu of Kashmir, in Rabi’al-Awwal, 
1009 Hijra (1600 A.D.). 

5. A copy of the very rare Dtwan of Nawwab Shukrullah, 
Khaksar, a Mughal grandee of the Emperor Aurangzlb, 
containing additions and corrections in the handwriting of 
the poet himself. 

6. An autograph copy of the ’BaySz of Mirza Muhammad 
Bakhsh, Ashub, an Indian poet who died in Hijra 1199 
(1784 A.D.). 

7. A fine copy of the Yusuf Zulaik.ha of Jami (died 998 

A. H., 1492 A.D.). The manuscript is written in beautiful 
Nasta'hq. Not dated; apparently 16th century. 

8. A copy of the versified Persian version of the 
Ramdyana, made by Mulla Masih of Panipat during the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir. Copied at Hyderabad in 
1237 A.H. (1821 A.D.). 

9. Another copy of the versified Persian version of the 
fidmdyana, made by Aminat Ray, an employee of Rahim-un- 
Nisa Begam of Delhi. He completed 'he work in 1168 A.H. 
(1754 A.D.) 

B. Specimens of Calligraphy 

10. A Wash copied by Mir *Ali al-Katib, the court 
calligraphist of Timurids of Persia (died about 957 A.H.). 
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11. A Wash copied by Mir *Ali al-Husaynl, a celebrated 
calligraphist of the 16th century. 

12. A asli signed by Sultan ‘ Ali of Mashhad who is 
acknowledged to have brought the art of Nast’ahq calligraphy 
to its highest perfection (died about 921 A.H.). 

13. A Wash transcribed by Malik ad-Daylami, the 
teacher of Mir Mmad, the greatest calligraphist of Persia. 

14. A Wash transcribed by Saiyyid ‘Ali al-Husayni, who 
came to India at the instance of the Emperor Shahjahan to 
train Aurangzib in the art of calligraphy. The Emperor 
Aurangzib conferred on him the title of Jawahir Raqam. 
The Wash is dated Isfahan, 1058 A.H. 

15. An illuminated page from a Persian manuscript 
written in beautiful Nasl^h. 

16. A Wash transcribed by Muhammad Qasim, a well- 
known Persian calligraphist of the 16th century. 

17. A Wash copied by Mirza Muhammad, a calligra- 
phist of the court of the Emperor Jahangir. 

18. A Wash copied by ‘Abdur Rashid ad-Daylami, the 
■^teacher of Prince Dara Shikuh. The Wash contains a well- 

known Quatrain of ‘Umar Khayyam. 

* 19, A Wash copied by ‘Abdur Rahim Shirin Qalam, 

the celebrated calligraphist, on, whom the Emperor Jahangir 
conferred the title of ‘Amhartn Qalam. The Wash is dated 
1025 A.H. 

20. A Wash copied by Darwish, the celebrated Shil^asia 
calligraphist of Persia. 

21 . A Wash copied by Muhammad Faiq, a calligraphist 
of the time of the Emperor Aurangzib. 

22. A Wash copied by Hafiz Norullah, a calligraphist of 
Nawwab Asafuddaulah of Oudh. 

23. Wash copied by Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim of 
Lucknow, a pupil of Hafiz Nurullah. 

24. A specimen of Tughra calligraphy, dated 1057 

Hijra (1646 A.D.). , 
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23. A Wash copied by Mansa Ram, a well-known 
calligraphist of Lucknow. 

26. A Wash copied by Parem Sukh, a calligraphist of 
Lucknow. 
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VANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, CALCUTTA 
A utographs 

1 . Poet Bharat Chandra Ray’s application, with Maha- 
raja Krishna Chandra Ray’s order on it. 

2. A deed of gift signed by Rani Bhavani Devi. 

3. Manuscript of Indian Economic History by R. C, 

Dutt. 

4. Manuscript of collection of Bengali works by Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. 

5. Rammohan Roy’s signature on a draft, 

6. Manuscript of a page of “ Sadhabar Ekadasi ” by 
Dinabandhu Mitra. 

7. Notes on miscellaneous subjects by Raja Rajendralala 
Mitra. 

8. Old painting, from V’shnupur. 

9. Do. Do. 

10. Do. Do. 

1 1 . An illustrated leaf from a manuscript. 

12. Illustrated wooden manuscript cover. 

War-material 

1 3*. A Canon-ball found in the ruins of Raja Pratap- 
aditya’s palace at Jashohara. 

Document 


14. Sale of a man — a deed. 
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DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN 
INDIA. NEW DELHI 

• 

1 . Khamsa (Five poems) of Nizami, a Persian manu- 
script copied in the year 955 A.H. (A.D. 1547-48). The 
copy is illustrated with beautiful miniatures in Persian style 
and contains the royal seals of the Emperors Babar, Akbaur, 
Aurangzeb and Muhammad Shah. 

2. Khamsa (Five poems) of Nawai, a manuscript in 
Turkish language. It contains one picture and bears an 
autograph of the Emperor Humayun with the date 960 A.H. 
(A.D. 1552-53). 


18 

BAHADUR SINGH SINGHI. Esq., CALCUTTA 

Copper Plates 

1 . Alas Plates of the Yuvaraja Govinda II, son of the 
4Rashtrakuta King Krishnaraja I, Saka 692. 

2. Elapura Grant of Western Chalukya Vijayaditya, 
■Saka 626. 

3. Indore (C. I.) Grant of the Maharaja Svamidasa, 
G. 67— A.D. 475. 

4. Indore (C. I.) Grant of Maharaja Bhulunda. G. 107 
—A.D. 425. 

5. Cambay (Gujarat, Bombay Presidency) Plates of the 
Rashtrakuta King Govind 111, Saka 652. 

6. B£Uoda (Bombay Presidency) Plates of the Rashtra- 
kuta King Dhruva II, Saka 793. 

7. Gujarat Plates of the Rashtrakuta Chief Dantivalman, 
Saka 789. 

8. Two Valabhi Plates without seals. 

9. South-lndia Plates of Harihara II x>f the Vijaynagar 
dynasty. 

• 2I7>-I29(e 
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10. Kharepatan (Bombay Presidency) Plates of the 
Silahara Chief Rattaraja, Saka 930. 

Farmans 

■ 11. Far man granted by jalahud'din Muhammad Akbar 
Shah Badsha Ghazi to Bhagwan Kanungo of the Subah 
of Bengal when he presented himself in the Imperial 
presence, in recognition of his loyalty, faithfulness and best 
services, confirming his appointment of the office of Kanungo 
which he held and issuing the Imperial edict to all concerned 
to work in collaboration with him and also to take his deci- 
sions in all affairs concerning the land affairs of the Subah and 
granting the sum of Rupees Two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty and Seven thousand Bighas of cultivable land in 
Mahal Monoharshahi as reward besides the customs due and 
available to the Kanungo ; dated the 7th day of the month of 
Aban-e-Ellahi in the Regnal year 36 equivalent to 1 1 Zilhaj, 
Hijri year 999. 

Bearing the seal of the Emperor. 

Reverse 

Entry of the Prime Minister Saif-al-din Fateh Khan, 
Paymaster-General Shaikh Fcurid Khan and Raja Todarmal. 

Bearing seals of Farid Khan, Asaf Khan and Todarmal. 

1 2 . Farman granted by Abul Fateh Nasir-al-din Maham- 
mad Shah Bahadur Badshah Ghazi, in regard to the office of 
Kanungoi of half the province of Bengal, fallen vacant on the 
death of Darp Narain, to which his son Ishwar Narain, like 
the deceased, on the acceptance of Peshkash of Rupees Ten 
lakhs by the Imperial Court, was appointed, with the same 
privileges as before 2 md with the order that he shall carry on 
fully the duties assigned to that office ; dated 1 7th Safar in 
the Regnal year 8. 

Bearing the seal of the Emperor. 
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Reverse 

Bears the seals of .Minister Elmad-alrdowlah Qumar-al-din 
Khan Chin Bahahur Nusarat Jung and Raja Amar Singh, son 
of Raja Raghunath. 

13. Far man granted by Abu Nasar Moin-al-din Muham- 
mad Akbar Shah 11, Emperor of Delhi, conferring honour 
on Syed Jafar Ali Khan Bahadur by bestowing upon him the 
title of Zulfekar-al-dowlah Muzaffar Jung and ordering the 
Imperial Princes, Wazirs and all concerned to use this style 
in addressing the aforesaid Khan. Granted on 27th day of 
Zilhaj in the Regnal year I . 

Bearing the seal of the Emperor. 

14. Farman granted by Abu Nasar Moin-al-din Muham- 
mad Akbar Shah 11, Emperor of Delhi, conferring on 
Muhammad Taqui Khan the title of Bahadur Bahram Jung 
and on Syed Muhammad Khan the title of Iquidar-al-dowlah 
Bahadur Karim Jung and on Syed Matlab Khan the title of 

^Mukram-al-dowlah Bahadur Asad Jung and on Syed Muham- 
mad Reza Khan the title of Fakhr-al-dowlah Bahadur 
, Shumsher Jung and on Syed Muhammad Hadi Khan the 
title of Imtiaz-al-dowlah Bahadur Bahadur Jung and on Syed 
Ashkari Khan the title of Nu*at-al-dowlah Bahadur Munir 
Jung and directing the Royal Princes and the Ministers and 
the grandees of eminence and all concerned with the Imperial 
Court as also the administrators of the provinces to conform 
submissively to the Imperial order hereby given at an auspi- 
cious moment under the Imperial seal on the 8th of Safar-al- 
Muzalfaur in the Regnal year 11.- 

Bearing the seal of the Emperor. 

As by this one Feurman titles have been conferred on six 
different personages of the Emperor’s Court, it is presumed 
that this Farman is a Court copy for preservation in the 
Imperial archives and also to be used for the purpose of 
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proclamation from the Grand staircase of the Jumma-Musjid 
on the day of the conferment of the titles. 

13. Farman granted by Ghazi-al-din Haider. Nawab of 
Lucknow, granting on his accession to the throne an annuity 
of Rupees Two thousand four hundred to the divine Moulvie 
Syed Muhammad Baker and Moulvie Syed Muhammad 
Sadeq. sons of the great divine Moulvie Syed Muhammad 
Saheb with effect from the 28th Rabi-ul-awal Hijri year 1248. 

Bearing the seal of the Elmperor. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 

16. Quran SaRIFF. Calligraphed in Nasq character in 
Nairez style with illuminated frontispiece in Gold and 
Lapislazuli. The script, all through, is in 3 colours, blue, 
black and gold. This is evidently a pre-AkBar manuscript. 
It bears the seals at the end of — 

Arshad Khan, a grandee of the Comt of Shah Alam 
Badshah. 

This book was given as a reward to Syed Salabat Khan.^ 
another grandee of the Court, on the seventh of Rajab-ul- 
Murajjab in the Regnal year 4 of the Emperor Shah Alam. 

17. Diwan-E-Shahi. The author of this book, Aga 
Malik bin Jamal-al-din Firoz Kohi, whose poetical title was 
“ Shahi,” was a native of Sabzwar in Khorashan. Besides 
being a distinguished poet, Shahi ” was very well skilled 
in calligraphy, painting and music. He found a patron and 
rfiend in the learned Prince Mirza Bayshanghar, the 
grandson of Amir Timur. He died in 1454 A.D. 

On the first page there are some very important and 
historic endorsements and seal-marlu which have given this 
manuscript a close association with the Royal Mughal house 
of Shah Jahan. 

The seal-mark of Shah Jahan has unfortunately been 
rubbed out by some mischievous hand, but just below it 
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Sahib Qiran Sani Ghazi ** (The second Lord of 
felicity, the King-Champion of faith), the title of Shah Jahan 
is written. 

, In 1640 Jahan-ara-Begum, the favourite daughter of 
Shah Jahan, wrote a few lines in praise of a saint, at the end 
of which she has styled herself “Ummat-aTFaniah Jahan-ara- 
Begum ibn Hazarat Saheb Qiran Sani Khuld Allahu Mulkahu 
Khams Shawal San 14 ” (The daughter of mortality 
Jahan-ara-Begum, the daughter of His Majesty the second 
Lord of Felicity, may God perpetuate his kingdom ; dated 
the 5th Shawal of the 14th year of accession). 

In the centre of the coloured panel in the middle of the 
first page there is an impression of the signet of Dara 
Sukoh, the eldest son of Emperor Shah Jahan. Below the 
seal the Prince has written in his own hand a few lines in 
Arabic and a verse in Persian composed by the Prince himself. 
In concluding the endorsement the Prince writes, “ The 
humble and worthless Mohammad Dara Sukoh, son of the 
Second Lord of Felicity (Shah Jahan). May God perpetuate 
his Kingdom ; (written) in the 1 8th year (of accession of Shah 
Jahan).” 

At the end of the book there is also a seal-impression of 
Prince Dara Sukoh. On th» margin of several pages there 
are notes and quotations in the handwriting of Prince Dara 
Sukoh of his own composition. This book was calligraphed 
by Khwaja Saleh which is mentioned in the Colophon. 

The last page contains a picture probably of ” Shahi '* 
the poet. 

18. Shah NamA. An illuminated manuscript copy of 
the work of Abul Quasim Mansur with the poetical *name of 
Firdausi of Tus (A. H. 321-411). 

This manuscript was transcribed by Mir-Ali-al-Katib (died 
950 A.H.) who lived in the Court of Abdullah Khan Uzbeg 
of Bokhara. 
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It bears several notes of librarians of the Royal libraries 
and of some other noblemen, besides an autograph of Emperor 
Jahangir : — 

(1) Notes of the librsurian of Shah Safawi (probably Shah 

Tahmasp 1 Safawi), dated A. H. 975. 

(2) Notes of the librarian of Sultan Danial. 

(3) Notes of Abu, the librarian of Akbar the Great, dated 

1 St year of the reign of Akbar. 

(4) Notes of Mullah Habibullah, the librarian of Akbar 

the Great, dated 7th yeea of the reign of Akbar. 

(5) Notes of Mullah Saleh, the librarian of Emperor 

Jahangir, dated A. H. 1015, the second year of 
the reign of Jahangir. 

(6) Autograph of Emperor Jahcingir, recording the fact 

that he received this book from the library of 
the late Prince Danial. 

It bears the seals of — 

(1) Abdul-Bari, Murid Jahangir Badshah. 

(2) Abdul Muttalib Khan. 

(3) Abdul Muttalib Sultan, son of Shah Bidagh Khan. 

(4) Muhammad Nasir Ali. 

(5) Lutfullah. 

. (6) Nawab Malka Zamanya Begum. 

Albums 

19. An Album containing the portraits of 14 Pathan 
Sultans of Delhi from Shahab-al-din Muhammad Ghori (589 
A.H.) to Qutab-al-din Mubarak Shah Khilji (716 A. H.). 

20. ’ Tarikh-Ghulsan-i-Hind. An album prepared in 
the year 1253 A.H. containing 24 portraits of the Mughal 
Emp«ors of Delhi and other members of the Timur family 
from Amir Taimur (736 A.H.) to Bahadur Shah 11 (1275 
A.H.) 
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Signet Rings 

21. An Emerald signet ring in gold, dated 1178 A.H. ' 
of Jagatseth Khushal Chand, eldest son of Jagatseth Mahatab 
Rai who WM put to death by Nawab Mir Kasim of 
Muxshidabad. • 

22. An Emerald signet ring in gold and enamel, dated 
1192 A.H. of Seth Sumer Chand, third son of Jagatseth 
Mahatab Rai who was put to death by Nawab Mir Kasim of 
Murshidabad. 

23. An Emerald signet ring in gold and rare black 
, enamel of Rai Hulash Chand, dated 1269 A.H. This 

signet ring was presented by Emperor Bahadur Shah, the last 
Emperor of Delhi, together with a Khillat, on the occasion of 
conferring the title of “ Rai ” on the former. 

Maps 

24. A hand-coloured steel-engraving map of. the Great 
Mughal Empire printed by the Dutch East India Company 
during the reign of Emperor Jahangir (1605-1635) bearing the 
English translation of the seal of Emperor Jahangir, with 
the Sun and Lion emblem of the Emperor in the centre 
placed on an altar with the inscription “ Magni Mogolis 
Imperium,” and supported on either side by a Mughal and 
an European Grandee. 

25. A steel-engraving map of Old Calcutta — “A plan 
for the intelligence of the Military operations at Calcutta 
when attacked and taken by Seerajah Dowlei, 1756.” 

Revenue Stamp Paper 

26. An unused lithograph stamp paper of the Govern- 
ment of Wajid Ali Shah, Badshah of Lucknow (Oudh), 
dated 1847 A.D. 

Autograph Letters 

27 . An autograph letter from Lord Clive, dated Berkeley 
Square, the 31st May, 1764, to Mr.,Wm. Innes, Lime Street. 
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28. An autograph letter from Arthur Wellesley (Duke 
.of Wellington), dated Seringapatam, the 1st July, 1801, to 
Jos. Webbe, Elsq. 

Sword 

29. One Silver-mounted Sword. On oi!fe side of the 
scabbard is engraved the facsimile of the Mysore Medal, i.e., 
the British Lion trampling over the Mysore Tiger and the 
date IV May MDCCXCIX (1799). 

On the other side is engraved the following inscription : — 

Presented by the most noble the Marquis Wellesley 
Governor-General of India to Major Allan Deputy Quarter 
Master General of the Army before Seringapatam. 

Currency Notes 

30. A currency note issued by the Bank of Hindustan 
at Calcutta for Rs. 16. Sixteen Sicca Rupees; dated 12th 
May. 1835. 

31. A currency note issued by the Bank of Bombay 
for Rs. 10. Dated 1854. 

32 . A currency note issued by the Government of India 
at Calcutta for Rs. 1000. Dated the 25th May, 1863. 

33. A currency note issued by the Government of India 
at Bombay for Rs. 10. Dated the 10th June, 1865. 

Promissory Note 

34. One promissory note issued by the Governor 
General of India in Council for the sum of Calcutta Sicca 
Rupees Six hundred (Rs. 600) as a loan to the Honourable 
the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
Blast Indies, bearing interest at the rate of 4% four per cent, 
per Armurn. Dated Calcutta, the 1st of May, 1832. 

Commemorative Medals 

35. One Silver Medal. 

Obverse — Bust of Lord Clive. Legend — Robert Clive, 
Baron of. Plassey. 
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Reverse — Goddess of war standing by the side of and 
’pointing towards the victory pillar inscribed — 1757 Feb. 5. 
Nabob’s Camp. Destroyed June. 23. Victorious. At Plassey 
1765. Elstablished Peace in Bengal and made Omra of the 
Empire. 

Around — Honour, the Reward of. Merit. 

Below Anno. 1766. 

36. One Silver Medal. 

Obverse — Bust of Lord Cornwallis. Legend — Car. 
Marchio. Cornwallis. Stralegas. Acerimus. 

Reverse — Lord Cornwallis receiving the 2 sons of Tippoo 
Sultan as hostages. Inscription — Fas. Sit. ParCere. Hosii. 
Sultano. Tipoo. Deoicto. Obsides. Rccipit. MDCCXIl . 

yi . One Silver Medal. 

Obverse — ^Diademed head of Queen V^ictoria ; Around 
— Kictoria Regina. 

Reverse — Inscribed in straight lines — The East Indian 
Railway projected by Rowland Macdonald Stephenson, 
George Turnbull being chief engineer, was commenced in 
the XVth year of the reign of Victoria; fames Andrew, 
Marquis of Dalhousie K.T. being Governor General of 
India, and was opened to Rajmahal in the XXI Vth year of 
the same gracious reign. Charles fohn Earl Canning G.C.B. 
being Viceroy and Governor General. A.D. MDCCCLX . 

Around — Prosper thou the wor}^ of otir hands upon us.' 
prosper thou our handiworl^. Ps XC. 

19 

PROF. SYED HASAN ASKARI. PATNA COLLEGE. 

PATNA 

• 

1. Sagarfnamah-i-Wilayat, by Itsamuddin of Nadia. 
The work is an account of an early voyage from Calcutta 
to London undertaken by the author in the Company of 
Major Swinton to convey a letter (in connection with the 

218—12908 . • 
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Diwani) and presents from Shah Alam 11 to the King of 
England in I 183 = 1 766. It also gives in the preface some 
interesting details regarding contemporary historical personali- 
ties like Shitab Ray and Clive which would go to revise 
present knowledge. The manuscript was copied in 1219 = 
1804, at the instance of Diwan Syed Nasir Ali of Kujhwa. 

2. Muntal^hah-ul-W azara : a rare history of the Wazirs 
from the time of the early Prophets till 992 *= 1 584, by 
Qazi Ahmad Ibrismilul Husainr. The author quotes here 
and there the sources tapped by him and promises a second 
volume, of which the present manuscript is the first one. 
It was copied by Md. Mumin in 1029=1619 and contains 
15 seals, 3 having been tampered with. There are 3 
“ Arz-i-didas,” dated 1069=1658 and the 25th and the 
27th year of the reign. The manuscript appears to have 
belonged to the royal library. Many of the headings are 
written in gold (now faded). Some of the important topics 
are written in red ink. 

3. Diwan-i-Humayun (a collection of Persian poems 
composed by the Emperor Humayun) . There is no mentipn 
of the date and name of the copyist but in the text reference 
is made to author’s attachment to Ali and his descendants 
and to the merits of opium. The style of decoration and 
the brittle and discoloured nature of the paper lead one 
to presume the copy to be dated somewhere in the 1 7th 
century. The pen-name of “ Humayun " and the fact that 
some of the poems available in the present manuscript are 
to be found in the standard histories and biographical 
dictionaries, both contemporary and subsequent, including 
Akbarnama, Jouhar-i-Samsam (the contemporary biography 
of Hurhayun), Tuhfai Sami (written in 1550 A.D.), Maeisari 
Iqbal-i-Jahangiri and Tazkira of Taqi Auhadi (finished 
1515 A.D.), as also the completely different nature of 
Diwan of Humayun- Isfraini (O. P. Lib. MS.) from the 
present work are conclusive evidence of the genuineness 
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of the manuscript. Prof. Abdul Gh 2 ini’s book “ Persian 
Literature under the Mughals ” (Vol. 11) contain some poems, 
of the Emperor) taken from a manuscript in British Museum, 
which correspond to those available in the present copy. 
No other copy of this valuable work is known to exist. 

4. Shah Nama of Firdausi. The manuscript, copied 
between 861 and 869 A.H. (1456 and 1464 A.D.), 
appears to be the third oldest copy of the Great Epic 
in the world, being earlier than the Patna O. P. Library 
manuscript, and a little later than the two earlier copies 
now in the British Museum. The large number of 
miniatures and paintings display Sino-Persian and possibly 
Indian Buddhist influences, which must have been 
prevalent in Persia from the end of the 8th to the 1 5th 
century A.D. The copy, written in fair nastalik in 4 
columns, ornamented with rich headpieces, ornamental 
gilded borders and decorated headings, is the work of 
Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Al Khus Mehri. 

Bound in two volumes. 

20 

K. P. SAMADDAR 

Three documents of a Bandobast dating 1102 B.S. 
which refers to early Landholder’s possessions in Barisal, 
ten years after the Bargi Riot. 

21 

BIJAY SINGH NAHAR, Esq., CALCUTTA 

1 . Leaves from a manuscript of Avasyaka Sutra copied 
in 1529 V.S. (1472 A.D.) 

2. A manuscript of Karmastavavritti. Copied at 
jaisalmer in 161 1 V.S. (1554 A.D.) by Sri Sumati Dhira 
Garu, disciple of Jina Manikya Suri, at the age of 16. [A 
year after he was made an acharya and was named Sri Jina 
Chandra Suri, a Jain monk highly respected by Akbar.] 
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3. Manuscript cover with pearl and gold thread work, 
showing the fourteen dreams of Trisala, the mother of Maha- 
vira, and the eight auspicious signs on the other side. 

4. Burmese Golden BooJ^. Fifteen metal folia with 
enamelled work in gold and writing enamelled in black. 
The covers, and first and last folia contain figures painted 
in gold. 

3. Original letters of Sir Alexander Cunningham 
addressed to J. D. Beglar, during his archaeolgical tours 
in India. 

6. Portrait of Rana Pratap. 

7. Portrait of Durgadas. 

8. Portrait of Jina Chandra Suri, with Akbar and his 
courtiers. 

22 

RAJA KSHITINDRA DEB RAI MAHASAl, 
BANSBERIA RAJ 

An enlarged photograph of the original Sanad conferring 
the heriditary title of “ Raja Mahasai ” to Raja Rameswar 
Rai Mahasai by the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, dated 
10 Safar, 1090 Hijri (1673 A.D.) The 5anad is in Persian 
and an English translation, cer’ified by H. Beveridge, I.C.S. 
(Retd), is attached. A similar enlarged photograph is 
preserved in the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, and another 
in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

23 

RAI BAHADUR RADHAKRISHNA JALAN, PATNA 

1. Mughal Painting ( 1 7th century A.D.) 

(a) Obverse — Wedding Procession. 

(fc) Reverse — Elephant with rider. 

2. Four playing cards on tortoise-shell painted with 
figures in Rajput style. 
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Records 

1. Extracts from Charter of William 111, granted Sept. 
3rd, 1698. 

* 2. Extracts from a letter from Hon’ble the Court of 
Directors, dated the 20th March, 1 799. 

3. Letter from General Wedderburn, Bombay, dated 
the 1 3th April, 1771. 

4. Colonel Don’s opinion on the decrease of popula- 
tion in Bengal. 

5. Elxtract from a letter from Government, dated 30th 
March, 1797. 

6. Extracts from a letter from the Commissioners to Major 
General Robert Bowles, dated Mahe, 25th April, 1797. 

7. Monthly Return of the Company’s hirst Battalion of 
the Sixth Regiment of Native Infantry, Bombay, 1st July, 1799. 

24 

NAWABZADA A. F. M. ABDUL ALl, CALCUTTA 

1 . Two old Chogas. 


25 

THE IMPERIAL RECORDS DEPARTMENT 

• 

Documents conimining Signatures of Governor- Generals from 
Warren Hastings to Lord Canning 

1. Sec. Cons. 24th Mar., 1775, No. 3 

(bearing Warren Hastings's autograph). 

2. Minute of Sir John McPherson (pro-tern.) proposing 

that the opinion of the Advocate-General may 
be taken to determine whether compliance with 
Mr. Stewart’s request would be considered as an 
evasion of certain Act of Peurliament. (H. D. 
Pub. 31st May, 1785, No. 2.) 

3. Minute of Sir John Shore, expressing, on his ap- 
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preaching departure for Europe, his sincerest 
acknowledgments to his colleagues for the 
services rendered by them. (H. D Pub. 5th 
Mar., 1798, No. 1.) 

4. Lieutenant-General Sir Alfred Clark, K.C.B. (pro- 

tern.). Minute proposing the appointment of 
the sanctioned number of cadets as Ensigns of 
Infantry Regts., which are deficient in officers, 
the Cavalry Regts. being already complete. 
(Mily. Cons. 27th Aug., 1799, No. 1.) 

5. The Elarl of Mornington (Marquess of Wellesley). 

Letter from the Governor-General in Council at 
Fort St. George stating that no further expense 
need be incurred in sending rice from Bengal, 
and recommending that- as nee is wanted at the 
Cape of Good Hope it be sent there. (H. D. 
Pub. 3 1st May, 1799, No. 2.) 

6. Minute of Lord Cornwallis acknowledging receipt of 

and conforming to para. 4 of Court of Directors’ 
Public General Letter, dated 5th Apr., 1793, 
regarding the terms of office and of payment of 
salary of Governor- General and Council of 
Bengal and Governors and Councils of other 
Presidencies, when one goes out of India and 
westward of the Cape of Good Hope. (H. D. 
Pub. 30th July, 1805, No. 6.) 

7. Letter of Lt.-Col. Sir George Barlow (pro-tern.) 

enclosing his minute appointing the Hon. Mr. 
George Gdny • as Vice-President and Deputy 
Governor of Fort William. (H. D. Pub. 14th, 
Oct., 1805, No. 6.) 

8. Minute of Eari of Minto and Council appointing 

Mr. G. 1. Siddons as an Asstt. to the Resident 
at Fort Marlborough. (H. D. Pub. 1st Jan., 
1808, No. I.) 
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9. Earl of Moira’s minute giving his reasons for the 
restoration of the salary of the Private Secy., 
from Rs. 36,000 per annum to its former 
standard of Rs. 50,000. (H. D. Pub. 7th Jan., 
1814, No. 1.) 

10. Marquis of Hastings’s letter resigning the offices of 

the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
Chief of all the King’s and the Hon’ble Com- 
pany’s Forces in India. (Autograph.) (H. D. 
Pub. 13th Jan., 1823, No. 4.) 

11. Minute of Governor-General John Adam (pro- tern.) 

appointing Charles Lushington as his Private 
Secretary. (H. D. Pub. 13th Jan., 1823, 
No. 8.) 

12. Lord Amherst’s letter granting license to Mr. J. H. 

Alt, Prof, of Bishop’s College, to proceed to 
England. (H. D. Pub. 7th Aug., 1823, No. 2.) 

13. Mr. W. B. Bay ley acknowledges general letter from 

Court. (H. D. Gen. 13th Mar., 1828, No. 4c.) 

14. Lord W. H. C. Bentinck acknowledges general 

letter from Court. (H. D. Gen. 4th July., 1828, 
No. 2.) 

'5. Sir CharlesIMetcalfe’s^ minute nominating Mr. W. T. 

Princep as a member of the Council. (H. D. 
Gen. 20th Mar., 1835, No. 5.) 

16. Lord Auckland’s autograph letter regarding his 
sentiments upon the services rendered to the 
State by his Private Secretary Mr. 1. R. Colvil. 
(H. D. Gen. 2nd Mar., 1842, No. 1.) 

1 7 . Earl of Ellenborough’s communication to the Mem- 
bers of his Council advising them to notify his 
tour (up-country) in the official Gazette. A 
letter from Mr. W. W. Bird (Pro. Tern.). 
(H. D. Pub. 1 1th Apr., 1842, No. 1 .) 

16. Autograph letter of Sir H. Hardinge announcing 
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his departure from Barrackpore. (H. D. Pub. 
22nd Sep., 1845, No. I.) 

19. Lord Oalhousie's autograph expressing his Lord- 

ship’s regret on taking leave and the high 
opinion he entertains of Mr. Secreteury Bushby. 
(H. D. Pub. 10th Oct., 1848, No. 1 ) 

20. Holograph of Lord Canning on the duties perform- 

ed by the Home Secretary to a Junior Secretary 
with reduced pay, and of separating the 
Revenue and judicial business from the Foreign 
Department. (H. D. Pub. 24th Oct., 1856, 
No. 53.) 

Provisional Rules for Grants in Aid of Education 

21-25. Bengal— H. D. Pub. Cons. 6th July, 1855, Nos. 
54-8. 

26-29. Madras — H. D. Pub. Cons. 27th July, 1855, Nos. 
29-32. 

30-32. Agra — H. D. Pub. Cons. 17th Aug., 1855, Nos. 
33-5. 

33-34. Bombay — H. D. Pub. Cons. 23rd Nov., 1855, Nos. 
84A, 84-5. 

35. Ditto — H.D. Pub. Cons. 20th June, 1856, No. 56. 

36-38. Ditto — H. D. Pub. Cons. 12th Sept., 1856, Nos. 

62-4. 

39. Resolution relative to the absence of the Governor 
General (Lord Dalhousie) from the Council and 
to the necessity for vesting the Governor General 
by law with certain powers during such absence- 
{H. D. Pub. Cons. 19th June, 1855, No. 240 ) 
40-42. Reports on the Rivers of Bengal describing the 
nature of the country through which they flow, 
their embankments, etc. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 
30th Dec., 1848, Nos. 6-8.) , 
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43-44. Scheme of the Presidency College — Lord 

Dalhousie’s Minute, etc. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 
5th May, 1854, Nos. 4-6; H. D. Pub. Cons. 
24th Nov., 1854, No. 13.) 

45. Construction of line of Telegraph from Kerrachee 

to Lahore Via Hyderabad and Mooltan and of 
line to connect India with England by way of 
Asiatic Turkey and the Persian Gulf. (H. D. 
Pub. Cons. 31st Oct., 1856, No. 1 19.) 

46. Copy of Firmaun for the Dewanney of Bengal, 

Behar and Orissa. Written on the 24th of 
Suffer of the 6th Year of the Jalors. And the 
Contents of the Zimmun. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 
9lh Sep., 1765, No. 2.) 

47. Copy of Agreement with the Nabob in Consequence 

of the Phirmaund obtained for the Dewanny of 
the Provinces to the Company. (H. D. Pub. 
Cons. 9th Sep., 1765, No. 3.) 

48. Copy of Firmauns for the Dewanny of the Province 

of Bengal. Written the 24th of Suffer of the 
6lh Year of the jalors. And the Contents of 
the Zimmun. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 9th Sep., 
1765, No. 4.) , 

49. Copy of Firmaun for the Dewanny of the Province 

of Behar. Written the 24th of Suffer of the 
6th year of the Jalors. And the Contents of 
the Zimmun. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 9th Sep., 
1765, No. 5.) 

50. Copy of Firmaun for the Dewanny of the Province 

of Orissa. Written the 24th of Suffer of the 
6th Year .of the jalors. And the Contents of 
the Zimmun. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 9th Sep., 
1765, No. 6.) 

5 1 . Lord Clive’s proposals for appropriating the legacy 

of five lakhs of iupee§ conferred upon him by 
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Nawab Mir Jafar and the present of 3 lakhs of 
rupees made to His Lordship by Nawab Nazim» 
ud-Daulah, to the benefit of the Compzmy’s 
invalid servants and widows of those who lo&t 
their lives in the Company’s service. Among 
the enclosures are translations of three certi- 
ficates concerning the legacy of five lakhs (attest- 
ed, 12th Jan., 1767) given by Nawab Nazim- 
ud'Daulah, his mother, i.c., wife of Nawab Mir 
Jafar, and Maharaja Nanda Kumar. [H. D. 
Pub. Cons. 20th Jan., 1767, Nos. 6-6 (I) 
to 6 (5).] 

32. Copy of a list of articles to be provided at the 
Cossimbazar Factory for the investment for 
the year 1786-87, extracted from the order of 
investment by the Dutton. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 
16th Jan., 1786, No. B.) 

53. Original notes and minutes on the promotion of 

European literature and science among the 
natives of India by Lord William Bentinck, 
Governor-General, the Hon. A. Ross and the 
Hon. Lt. Col. W. Morrison, C.B., Members 
of the Supreme Cbunciland Mr. H. T. Princep, 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
General Department ; there are notes and remarks 
in pencil on Mr. Princep's minute by the Hon. 
(afterwards Lord) T. B. Macaulay, Member 
of the Supreme Council. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 
7th March, 1835, No. 19 and K. W.) 

54. ' Lord Auckland’s minute on the promotion of edu- 

cation among the natives of India. (H. D. 
Pub. Cons. 24th Nov., 1839, No. 10.) 

55. Lord Auckland’s Autograph minute on Delhi in the 

year 1838. ,(H. D. Pub. Cons.) 
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56. Treaty with King Christian V/// of Denmark for 
transferring the Dutch Settlements in India to 
the English, dated 22nd Feb., 1845. 

.57. Relating to reform in system of examination and 
instruction pursued in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 25th Nov., 1856, 6-18 
and K. W.) 

58-59. Incorporation of the University of Calcutta with 
adaptations for the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 12th Dec., 1856, 
Nos. 51-55.) 

60. Copy of the minute of the Hon’ble T. B. Macaulay 

on native education. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 7th 
March, 1835, No. 15.) 

61 . Introduction of Postage Stamps in supersession of 

the system of money payments as postages. 
(H. D. Pub. Cons. 18th Mar., 1853, No. 1.) 

62. Postal Reforms. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 1st July, 1853, 

Nos. 1-3.) 

63. Postal Reforms. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 12th May, 1854, 
Nos. 44-5.) 

64. Postal Reforms. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 19th May, 1854, 

No. 64.) 

65. Royal Act of Amnesty, Pardon and Oblivion which, 

by command of the Queen, has been proclaimed 
to the people of India. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 26th 
Nov., 1858, Nos. 75-92.) 

66. Proclamation of the assumption of the Government 

of India by the Queen. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 
5th Nov., 1858, Nos. 11-2,49.) 

67-70. Proposition submitted by H.M.’s Post 'Master 
General for including India in the arrangements 
to be adopted for the establishment of uniform 
rates of postage between England and the 
Colonies. (H. D. Pu}}. Cons. 8th July, 1853, 
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No. 4.; H. D. Pub. Cons. 16th Sept., 1853, 
Nos. 21-3 ; H. D. Pub. Cons. 25th May, 1855, 
No. 51 ; H. D. Pub. Cons. 30th Mcur., 1855, 
No. 69.) 

7 1 . Petition of the Greek inhabitants of Calcutta request- 

ing permission to erect a chapel. (H. D. Pub. 
Cons. 11th Apr., 1774, No. 4.) 

72. Letter from Sr. Diogo Fernandez Salema De S 2 Jd, 

Governor of Macao, requesting the restoration 
of the five slaves carried away by Capt. 
Thomas Mercer and enclosing the proceedings 
of the judicial enquiry regarding the same. 
(H. D. Pub. Cons. 1 1th Apr., 1774, Nos. 5-6.) 

73. Draft of reply to the Hon ble Sr. Diago h’ernandez 

Salema De Said. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 1 1th Apr., 
1774, No. 7.) 

74. Copy of a letter from the Commissioners of Police, 

transmitting a complete estimate of the value 
of all the shops, lands, houses, tenements and 
hereditaments in the town of Calcutta, as well 
as the assessment of a tax for the year 1781, 
intimating that for the present the full tax 
permitted by the Ordinance must be levied, and 
requesting the Board to signify their approval 
of the assessment in writing. (FI. D. Pub. Cons. 
2nd July, 1781, No. 1.) 

Maps and Plans 

75. Plan of Calcutta and its environs executed by Lt. 

Col. Msurk Wood in the years 1784 and 1785. 
Published by Wm. Bailie in October, 1792. 

76. Map of Calcutta and its environs, 1 792 and 1 793 ; 

by A. Upjohn. 
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77,. Southward of Chowrunghee and General Hospital, 

1 796; by E. Blunt. 

78. Country from 30 to 40 miles round Calcutta, 1800 ; * 

• by R. H. Colebrooke. 

79. North-Elast of Calcutta, 1801 ; byG. Fleming. 

80. Suburbs of Calcutta commencing at Intally, 1813 ; 

by J. F’. Hyde. 

81-84. (I to 4) by F. S. White. 

No. I . Roads in the suburbs of Calcutta from 
Garden Reach to Chitpore, 1815. 

No. 2. Bhowanipote, Garia Hat and Bally gunge, 
1815. 

No. 3. Ballygunge to Intally, 1813. 

No 4. Intally to Cossipore, 1815. 

85. Calcutta Lands, 1847 ; by C. Martin. 

86-89. ( 1 -4) Plans of Calcutta and its environs. (For the 

use of the Lottery Committee by Capt. T. 
Prinsep. 

90-93 . (14) Plans of Calcutta from actual survey in the 

years 1847-1849 ; by F. "W, Simms. (Revised 
to 1875.) 

Repairing oj Old Manuscripts and Bool^s 

• 

94. Annals of the College of Fort \X‘'illiam, by R. 

Roebuck, Calcutta, 1819. A fine specimen 
of inlaying work.. 1 his book was hopelessly 
damaged by Silver-fish and had almost become 
a solid mass of paper, which was specially treat- 
ed before every page of it could be inlaid 
very skilfully, gathered and bound u]^ in a 
scientific way. 

95-96. Manuscripts illustrating the evil of using white 
tracing paper in repairing important documents. 
(H. D. Pub. Cons. 19th May, 1777, No. 4.) 
The tracing papers were subsequently peeled off 
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and replaced by tnomseline de sole (chiffon) in 

1920. (H. D. Pub. Cons. 26th Aug., 1789; 
No. 4.) 

Papers selected from the Foreign Department Records 

97-98. Maharaja Nanda Kumar's accusation against Warren 
Hastings. (H. Sec. Con. 1 1th Mar., 1775, 
Nos. 1-2.) 

99. Request from Maharaja Nanda Kumar to reside 
under a strict guard in some place in Jail where 
he can easily carry on his religious scruples. 
(Sec. Con. 8th May, 1775, No. 6.) 

100-01. Supreme Court Judge Elizah Impey's letter (dt. 

13. 5. 1775) stating that Maharaja Nanda 
Kumar’s religious scruples against pollution and 
contamination during the period of his confine- 
ment in Jail were mere pretence which was 
substantiated by the opinion of several Pandits 
with reference to the Sastra point of view. 
(Sec. Con. 16th May, 1775, Nos. 1-2.) 

102. Earthquake in the town of Bhooj (in Cutch) and 

its vicinity. (Pol. Con. 28th Aug., 1819, Nos. 
6-9.) 

103. Suppression of the slave trade in Persian Gulf. 

(Sec. Con. 18th July, 1851, Nos. 33-4.) 

104. Specimens of gold found on the sands of the 

Indus. (For. Cons. 1 1th Oct. 1850, Nos. 92-6.) 

105. The great and meritorious services which his 

ancestors Rajah Jankeeram, Rajah Doolubram, 

' and Rajah Rajebullub rendered to the Com- 

pany’s Government. The Sequestration by 
Government of the Family Jageer of Nagore 
Basse, Noypoor, and ca. The present distress 
of his family and his hopes that relief will 



106-07. 


108-21. 

122 . 

123. 


124. 


125. 


126 . 
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be granted them. (Pol. Cons. 7th Mar., 1808, 
No. 69.) 

Golaum Khauder Khan (Grandson of Najib Khan) 
blinded King Shah Alam. (Sec. Pol. Cons. 
29th Aug., 1788 No. 2.) 

Consequent punishment of Golam Kader Khan 
by Madajee Scindea. (Sec. Pol. Cons. 8th Sep., 
1788 No. 12.) 

Papers relating to Ghyretty House and Garden. 
(For. Cons. 23rd March, 1816, Nos. 13-26.) 

Ditto. (Pol. Cons. 24th November, 1821, No. 104.) 

From Raja Chait Singh of Benares. This is a Sanskrit 
text of the answers of the Pandits of Benares 
who were asked by the Governor General to 
give their rulings in the light of signatures of the 
renowned Pandits of Benares. (7th November, 
1778, No. 102.) 

From Madho Rao (Mahadaji) Sindhia. Informs 
that he has supplied Col. Goddard, while he 
was on this way to Surat, with provisions, etc., 
and expresses a hope that the existing treaty 
between him (Sindhia) and the Company will 
be strictly adherpd to. (17th April, 1779, No. 
67.) 

From Raja Chait Singh. Says that it was with 
great difBcalty that he managed last year to 
contribute five lakhs of rupees for the expenses 
of the war and regrets his inability to make 
any further contribution. (27th August, 1 779, 
No. 91.) 

From the learned and noblemen of Calcutta. Re- 
presents that a decent and suitable Madrasah 
may be set up in the neighbourhood of Murshid- 
abad and that Maulvi Majdud-Din, a man of 
great learning and erudition, who has ljust 
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returned from Hindustan (Upper India), may 
be employed to take up the work of teaching. 
(21st September, 1781, No. 31.) 

127. From Jassa Lama, a minister of the Teshu Lama. 

Complimentary, informing the Governor General 
of the re-incarnation of the Lama in the person 
of an infant and sending presents as a token 
of his friendship. (28th March, 1784, No. 16.) 

128. From Muhammad Ali Khan, Nawab of Arcot. 

Complains against Lord Macartney, the 
Governor of Madras, who purposely omitted 
to include his name in the treaty with Tipu as 
one of the parties. (12th August, 1784, No. 57.) 

129. From Nawab Asafud-Daulah of Oudh. Is con- 

cerned to learn of the Governor General's 
indisposition. Prays for his speedy recovery. 
Requests to be informed of his progress from 
time to time. Written in characteristic shi- 
k.ashta style. Bears the seal of the Nawab. 
(12th September, 1785, No. 65.) 

130. From Nana Fatnavis, minister of the Peshwa. Asks 

the Governor General to send military assistance 
to the Peshwa and the Nizam against Tipu. 
Bears the seal of Nana Farnavis. (14th Novem- 
ber, 1785, No, 94.) 

131. From Teshu Lama. Complimentary. Bears the 

seal of the Lama. (3th January, 1785, No. 3.) 

132. From the Raja of Nepal. Professes his friendship 

for the Company and informs the Governor 
General of his safe arri'. a] at Benares with a 
view to performing his pilgrimage at Kashiji 
and expresses his gratification for the utmost care 
and attention shown him by Mr. Vanderheyden. 
Bears the signature of the Raja. (22nd June, 
1800, No. 185.) 
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13^. From Shamsun Nisa Begum, daughter of Khan 
Khanan Bahadur. Acknowledges the receifjt 
of a letter from the Governor General and 
congratulates him on the conclusion of a treaty 
between the English and the French. (23rd 
October, 1802, No, 396.) 

134. From Nawab Nizam Ali Khan. Congratulates the 

Governor General on the success of British 
arms over tlie Mahrattas. (16th January, 1805, 
No. 27.) 

135. From Jahanabadi Begam, one of the widows of the 

late Prince Jahandrr Shah. Solicits the Gov- 
ernor-General’s permission to proceed cn a pil- 
grimage to Najaf and Karbala with her son 
Pvlirza Ali Qadr, and requests that an advance 
of 5 years’ peshkash and a guard of sepoy for 
her protection may be granted to her. (Nov., 
1816.) 

136. From Raja Ghansam Singh Bahadur, Zamindar of 

Pargana Char ka wan, Ramgarh, to Mr. George 
Swinton. Says that agreeably to his instruction he 
accorded a fitting reception to Mr. Simeon when 
the latter visited^ his zamindar i on his way to 
Benares. The Raja accommodated the gentle- 
man in his own house and did everything in his 
power for his comfort. He also accompanied 
him on his departure as far as the fort of Royla. 
Bears the seal of the Raja. (29th January, 1820.) 

137. From Maharaja Karam Singh Mahindar. Says 

that he has made over the house of Partapa, 
a notorious dacoit, to the Company. He had 
captured the house with great difficulty and at 
an enormous less of men and money. Requests, 
therefore, that a similar house may be given to 
him in lieu thereof. (8tb Feb., 1820.) 


220— I290B 
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138. From Akbar Shah II, Mughal Emperor, informing 

the Governor-General of the betrothal of his son 
Mirza Muhammad Jahangir with the daughter of 
Mirza Sulaiman Shikoh. Bears the seal of his 
Majesty. (20th November, 1820.) 

139. From Bishan Singh, Raja of Bundi. Condoles with 

the Governor-General on the death of His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain (George III) 
on 29th January, 1820 and expresses his satis- 
faction and pleasure on the accession of His 
Gracious Majesty George IV. (24th August, 
1820.) 

140. From Abdur Rahman Khan, Amir of Afghanistan. 
Seeks Governor-General’s permission to bring 
down his family from Tashkand to Kabul. 
Bears the Amir’s seal and signature. (Novem- 
ber, 1880.) 

26 

PUNJAB GOVERNMENT RECORDS 
Pictures 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh in Durbar (a rare con- 
temporary picture'. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Raja Hira Singh driving 
in a palky (pencil sketch). 

Original Mutiny telegrams, dated 11th and 12th 
May, 1857. 

Letter from H.R.H. Prince Albert to Sir Henry 
Lawrence, dated 6th July, 1846. 

Raja Dina Nath (Finance Minister to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singhj. 

Documents 

6. Holograph report by Sir Herbert Edwards, dated 
15th October, 1846, on his negotiations with the 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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Envoys of Sheikh Imam-ud-Din^ Governor of 
Kashmir. 

7. Original warrant for the confinement of the Prema 

conspirators in the Delhi Jail, dated 1st October, 
1847. 

8. Defeat of the adherents of Dewan Mulraj near Dera 

Ghazi Khan by (Sir) Herbert Edwards, 27th 
April, 1848. 

9. Proceedings of a meeting of the Board of Adnpini- 

stration held on 17th December, 1849 to arrange 
a division of work between the members. 

10. Copy of a demi-official letter written by Sir Henry 

Lawrence on 29th March, 1849 announcing the 
annexation of the Punjab. 

1 1 . Warning conveyed by Sir Henry Lawrence to 

Maharaja Gulab Singh of Kashmir. 

12. Office orders drafted by Sir lohn Lawrence defining 

the procedure for dealing with appeals to the 
Chief Commissionor, dated 19th December, 

1858. 

13. An interesting view of the military situation on the 

21st June, 1857 by General Nicholson. 

14. Sir John Lawrence’s .letter to Sardar Khan Singh 

Rosa, dated the l5th June, 1857. 

15. Original warrant for the execution of the Nawab 

of Ferozepur ' Jhirka for complicity in the 
murder of Mr. Fraser, dated the 29 September, 
1835. 

16. Lord Dalhqusie’s approval of the Hill Station of 

Dalhousie being called after him, dated the 
2nd June,- 1854. 

17. Letter from Sir John Lawrence to Lord Canning, 

dated the 14th August, 1858. 

18. Constitution of the Chief Court of the Punjab, 

dated the 19th Februasy, 1866. 
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19. Oaths of the first two Judges appointed to the Chief 

Court of the Punjab, constituted February '19, 
1866. 

20. Oath of allegiance of an old Lieutenant Governor 

(Sir D. F. McLeodl, dated the 10th January, 
1865. 

21. Proclamation, dated the 29th March, 1849, declar- 

ing the annexation of the Punjab to the British 
Empire. 

22. Form of permit and rules for visitors to Kashmir in 

1867. 

23. “ The Illustrated London News,” dated the 13th 

March, 1851, showing an interview between 
Lord Dalhouse and Maharaja t ulab Singh at 
Wazirabad in 1850. 

24. Letter from Maharaja Dalip Singh to Sir John 

Lawrence, dated the 4th September, 1854. 

25. Autographs of European Officers in the service of 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh--- (a) General Avitabiie, 
(h) General Court, (c) Gorman alias Gordon 
and (d) W. H. Campbell. 

26. Signature of Maharaja Sherr Singh in English. 

27. Persian copy of the T.’^ipartite Treaty of 1838. 

28. A Firman of the Emperor Aurangzeb granting rent- 

free land. 

29. Parwanah of the Sikh times granting a Jagir. 

30. Specimen of an old Jagir Sanad of 1853. 

3 ! . Mutiny Jagir signed by Sir John Lawrence. 

32. Final receipt for the purchase, of Kashmir- dated 

the 30th March, 1850, signed by the Board of 
Administration . 

33. Summons to a witness to attend the trial of Bahadur 

Shah, Ex-King of Delhi. 

34. Treaty of 1809 between the British Government 

and Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
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35. Three treaties of 1846, Viz., two between the British 

Government and the Lahore Durbar and one 
the British Government and Maharaja Gulab 
Singh. 

36. Office copy of the Treaty of March, 1855 between 

the British Government and Amir Dost 
Muhammed Khan of Kabul. 

37. Letters of condolence from Amir Sher Ali, Khan 

of Kabul, at the death of Lord Mayo, dated 
1872. 

38. Letter, dated 3rd December, 1857 from General 

Mansfield (Lord Sandhurst) to Sir John Law- 
rence (partly in Greek characters). 


27 

BENGAL GOVERNMENT RECORDS 
Judicial and Criminal 

1. O. C. No. 16, dated Mr. J. H. Harington’s Minute, 


29th Dec., 1826. 


2. O. C. iNo. 18, dated 

29th diec., 1826. \ 

3. -- .p vC. No. 27, dated 

6th March, ,1828. 


4. O. C. No. 10, dated 
4ih Dec., 1829. 


dated 1 1th January, 1826, 
regarding Slavery (bears his 
original signature) 

Holograph Minute, dated 25th 
January, 1826, of Lord 
Amherst, on Slavery • in 
India. 

Holograph Minute, dated 4lh 
January, 1828, of Lord 
Amherst, declining to abolish 
Sati immediately. 

Autograph Minute of Lord 
William Bentinck, recom- 
mending abolition of Safi, 
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5. O. C. No. I, dated 
15th Feb., 1773. 


6. Cal. Com., O. C. 
No. I , dated 6th Dec., 
1773. 


7. O. C. No. 17. dated 
1 Ith June, 1 773. 


8 . 


Letter, dated 5th Feb., 1773, 
from the Board of Revenue 
of the whole Council at F ort 
William to the Committee 
of Circuit, on the settlement 
of Dinajpur and Silberis 
(bears the autographs of 
Warren Hastings, General 
Robert Barker and Thomas 
Lane) . 

Letter from the Board of 
Revenue of the whole Coun- 
cil to the Calcutta Committee 
of Revenue, regarding the 
constitution of the Provincial 
Councils of Revenue (bears 
the autographs of Warren 
Hastings, W. Aldersey, P. 
M. Dacre^, James Lawrell 
and others) . 

Original petition from Loknath 
Nandi (son of Kanto Babu, 
Banian to Governor-General 

A 

Warren Hastings and founder 
of the Kashir ibazar Raj 
family), Gokit Chandra 
Ghosaul (founder of the 
Bhukailash R.'j family), 
Darpo Narayan ^ Thakur 
(Tagore) and Kasinath Babu, 
salt contractors of Hijli (bears 
their autographs). 

Original letter, dated 15 th 

November, 1773 from the 
French Council at Chandei' 
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10. O. C. No. 12, dated 
21st May. 1776. 


1 1 . Revenue O. C. No. 
dated 30th Nov., 


/mue 


169$ 


nagore to the Revenue Board 
of the whole Council, com^ 
plaining against the proceed-\^ 
ings of Mr. Barwell, with >, 
English T ranslation . j 


an 


9. Cal. Com., O. C. No. 

I , dated* 20th October, 
1775. 


12. Revenue O. C. No. 4, 
dated 18th Sept., 1789. 


(This bears the autographs 
of the Chairman and th' 
members of the !• tenet 
Council.) 

Letter, dated 16th Oct., 1775, 
from the Revenue Depart- 
ment to the Calcutta Com- 
mittee of Revenue, regard 
ing the French Factories or 
Residencies within their 
jurisdiction (bears the auto- 
graphs of Warren Hastings, 
Philip Francis, R. Barwell, 
J. Clavering and Col. G. 
Monson). 

Draft of a Sanad, dated 21st 
May, 1776, granting the 
Zemindari of Burdwan 
to Maharaja Tez Chand 
Bahadur. 

Petition of appeal of Kissen 
ICanto Nandi (commonly 
known as Kanto Babu), 
relating to his mercantile 
affairs in Calcutta. ^ 

Original minute of Si# |ohn 
Shore, dated 18th Septeifa- 
ber, 1 789, on the Permanent 
Settlement .of Bengal and 
Bihar, 
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13. Re< ’nue O. C. No. 52, Last minute of the Governor 
dated 1 0th Feb., 1799. General (Lord Cornwallis)' 

on the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal and Bihar. 

14. Original Quistbundi, dated 

1173 B. S. (corresponding 
lo English era 1767), exe- 
cuted by Maharani Bhawani 
of Nalore Raj for her Zamin- 
dary (this bears the Rani’s 
own signature in Bengali). 

15. Original Quistbundi, dated 

1192 B. S. (English 1785), 

executed by Maharajadhiraj 
Tej Chandra Bahadur 
for Pergana Burdwan, etc. 
(bearing his signature in 
Bengali). 

Original Qabuliat, dated 1192 
B. S. (1785), executed by 
Raja Raj Sing (ancestor of 
the Maharajas of Susang), 
for Pergana Susang (Mymen- 
'-^iniih) with his Seal. 

17^ Origtrial Qabuliats, dated 1192 

BjjO. (1785), executed by the 
Zs,mindars of Muktagacha 
(Mjimensingh), ancestors^ of 
the ot'”C,'j^men- 

singh, for Perganas Mym^n- 
singh ^nd Alapsing (bearing 
their signatures). 






